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CHAPTER  n. 
General  Sedatives. 

These  are  remedies  which,  by  a  direct  influence,  depress  the  vital 
actions.  I  shall  treat,  under  this  general  head,  of  the  sedatives 
which  may  be  considered  as  universal,  and  afterwards,  in  separate 
classes, -of  those  which,  though  felt  throughout  the  system,  have  a 
special  direction  to  some  particular  part  of  it,  as  the  arterial,  nerv- 
ous, and  cerebral  sedatives.  The  influences  which  may  be  regarded 
a^  strictly  universal  are  cold,  water,  and  depletion  either  direct  or 
indirect. 

I.  COLD  AS  A  SEDATI7E. 

As  heat  is  one  of  the  excitant  agencies  essential  to  the  support  of 
the  vital  functions  at  their  healthy  standard,  it  follows  that  cold, 
which  is  simply  a  diminution  of  heat,  must  be  attended  with  depres- 
sion of  these  functions;  in  other  words,  most  operate  as  a  sedative; 
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and,  as  heat  is  universal  in  its  influence  in  one  direction,  so  also 
must  cold  be  in  the  other. 

Though  thus  directly  depressing,  cold  is  in  two  methods  indi- 
rectly excitant;  first,  bj  the  shock  produced  on  the  nervous  centres 
through  the  sensation  it  occasions;  and  secondly,  by  the  reaction 
which  follows  its  primary  depressing  effect,  through  the  increased 
excitability  acquired  by  the  repose  of  the  function.  These  indirect 
influences  of  cold  have  been  sufficiently  considered,  the  former  under 
the  head  of  the  nervous  stimulants  (i.  599),  and  the  latter  under 
that  of  the  tonics  (i.  197).  With  the  depressing  effects  of  cold  are 
combined  a  contraction  and  an  increased  firmness  of  the  tissues, 
which  render  it  susceptible  of  various  therapeutic  applications, 
already  fully  treated  of  under  the  astringents  (i.  108.)  In  conse- 
quence of  its  directly  depressing  and  secondarily  excitant  effects, 
cold  is  a  prolific  cause  of  disease.  In  this  relation,  I  have  treated 
of  it  at  length  in  my  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Upon  the 
points  above  mentioned,  I  must  content  myself  with  directing  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  several  references  just  given.  In  this 
place,  cold  is  to  be  considered  exclusively  in  its  capacity  of  a  direct 
sedative. 

It  will  be  proper  to  say,  preliminarily,  that  cold,  in  reference  to 
impressions  made  upon  the  body,  is  a  relative  term,  applicable  to  a 
variable  temperature,  which  depends  partly  on  the  conducting  power 
of  the  substance  through  which  the  impression  is  to  be  made,  and 
partly  upon  the  heat  of  the  body  at  the  time.  Thus,  a  good  con- 
ductor of  heat,  like  iron,  will  feel  much  colder  than  a  bad  conductor, 
like  wool;  and  a  substance  which  feels  cold  when  the  skin  is  hot, 
may  feel  warm  in  an  opposite  state  of  the  surface.  To  obtain  the 
effects  of  cold,  the  temperature  of  the  medium  must  be  lower  than 
that  of  the  surface  at  the  time  of  application.  With  a  view  to  the 
sedative  effects,  water  or  ice  is  the  medium  usually  employed;  though 
recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  the  evaporation  of  volatile  substances, 
as  alcohol  or  ether.  The  impression  is  increased,  when  cold  water 
is  used,  by  maintaining  a  current  over  the  part;  the  portion  in  con- 
tact with  the  surface  being  thus  replaced  before  it  becomes  warm. 
In  relation  to  the  process  of  evaporation,  the  degree  of  cold  can  be 
greatly  augmented  by  blowing  over  the  part  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  and  thus  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation,  and,  of 
course,  the  reduction  of  temperature.  An  intense  cold  can  thus  be 
obtained  by  means  of  ether,  applied  to  the  surface  on  a  single  layer 
of  linen  or  cotton  cloth. 
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1.  Effects  of  Cold. 

The  first  effect  of  the  application  of  a  cold  body  to  the  surface  is 
the  sensation  of  cold.  This  is  owing  to  an  impression  conveyed 
from  the  point  of  application  to  the  cerebral  centres,  and  is  really 
excitant  to  these  centres.  It  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the 
surface  in  contact  with  the  cold  body,  and  to  the  intensity  of  the 
cold.  It  may  be  disagreeable,  and  even  severely  painful,  and  some- 
times serves  to  rouse  the  brain  from  a  torpor  into  which  it  may  have 
been  thrown  by  some  depressing  influence.  It  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  guard  against  the  evil  effects  of  the  cold  by  exciting  atten- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  contributing  to  reaction.  But,  while 
the  nervous  centres  are  thus  stimulated,  the  part  itself  suffers  a  pure 
depression.  The  temperature,  the  circulation,  and  the  special  sensi- 
bility are  all  diminished;  the  surface  becomes  pale;  the  tissues 
shrink ;  and  the  peculiar  function,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  impaired 
or  suppressed.  Perspiration  is  checked  in  the  skin,  the  muscles  are 
rendered  stiff  and  unable  to  contract  efliciently,  nutrition  suffers, 
and  the  part  feels  benumbed,  and  cannot  duly  appreciate  the  contact 
of  bodies.  It  is  true  that  there  is  pain  in  the  part,  and  that  a  blow 
upon  it  is  often  exquisitely  painful ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  distant  nervous  centres,  and  is  merely  referred  by  the 
mind  to  the  part  as  its  apparent  seat.  Should  the  cold  be  removed, 
reaction  takes  place ;  and,  even  during  its  application,  if  it  be  moder- 
ate, a  similar  tendency  is  often  observable ;  but,  with  the  continu- 
ance of  the  cold,  especially  if  severe,  this  soon  disappears ;  and  even 
the  capacity  of  receiving  and  transmitting  impressions  to  the  nervous 
centres  ceases.  A  sedative  effect  is  produced  upon  every  constituent 
of  the  tissue,  upon  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  absorbents,  and  ultimate 
cells  or  molecules.  There  is  in  it  less  blood  and  less  nervous  action. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  part  chilled  that  suffers  depression. 

Other  parts  of  the  surface  appear  to  sympathize,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, with  that  which  receives  the  first  impression.  That  this  effect 
is  not  owing  simply  to  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood, 
by  the  mingling  with  the  whole  circulating  mass  of  that  portion 
which  passes  through  the  vessels  directly  affected,  is  proved  by  the 
unaltered  temperature  of  other  portions  of  the  body.  MM.  Tholo- 
zan  and  Brown-S^quard  showed,  by  experiment,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  one  hand  is  followed  by  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  other  hand,  without  any  appreciable  diminution  of  that 
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of  the  body  generally.  {Archives  GSnSraleSj  Nov.  1858,  p.  613.) 
A  similar  sympathetic  effect  is  probably  transmitted  to  the  interior 
mucous  surfaces.  At  least  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  efficiency 
of  cold,  externally  applied,  in  arresting  hemorrhage  from  these  sur- 
faces. The  blood  and  nervous  force,  diminished  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  must  be  concentrated  in  the  great  trunks  and 
the  parenchyma  of  the  organs.  Cold  applied  to  the  interior,  to  the 
stomach  for  example,  has  the  same  effects ;  and  in  this  case  also  the 
sympathy  between  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  is  exhibited ;  for  the 
skin  becomes  cold,  pale,  and  shrunken,  when  the  impression  upon 
the  stomach  is  strong,  and  the  tendency  to  reaction  is  surmounted. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  great  prostration,  attended  not  un- 
frequently  with  gastric  pains,  which  follows  the  drinking  largely  of 
very  cold  water,  especially  when  the  surface  is  perspiring,  and  the 
strength  so  far  exhausted  by  exertion  as  to  interfere  with  reaction. 

If  the  cold  is  sufficiently  intense,  the  actions  of  the  part  are  de- 
pressed until  they  cease  altogether.  Life,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
lost,  even  though  the  part  may  have  been  frozen;  for,  if  care  is 
taken  to  restore  the  natural  temperature  gradually,  it  resumes  its 
functions,  and  its  previous  condition.  If  heat  is  too  suddenly  ap- 
plied, the  reaction  is  violent,  inflammation  takes  place,  and  gangrene 
is  apt  to  result.  But,  should  the  cold  be  continued  sufficiently  long, 
death  will  take  place,  in  the  part  at  least,  so  that,  upon  the  reappli- 
cation  of  warmth,  circulation  within  it  is  not  resumed,  and  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  sloughing. 

When  the  cold  is  applied  so  as  to  affect  the  whole  body,  the  de- 
pression is  general,  after  the  first  efforts  at  reaction  are  past.  Every 
reader  is  familiar  with  the  effects  of  intensely  cold  weather  on  per- 
sons exposed  to  it  without  sufficient  protection.  At  first  the  sensa- 
tions are  severely  painful,  and  the  cerebral  centres  are  excited  to 
resist  the  depressing  influence.  But,  after  a  time,  the  sedative 
power  of  the  cold  seems  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  body,  the 
blood  becomes  universally  chilled,  and  the  nervous  centres  themselves 
lose  their  faculty  of  resistance.  Languor,  heaviness,  and  an  irre- 
sistible disposition  to  inaction  come  on,  drowsiness  follows,  and,  if 
this  is  yielded  to,  the  patient  speedily  sinks  into  a  stupor  from  which 
he  never  awakens. 

The  effects  of  immersion  in  cold  water  are  of  the  same  general 
character,  being  more  rapid  and  intense  in  proportion  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  approaches  the  freezing  point.  The  imme- 
diate phenomena  are  the  sensation  of  cold,  paleness  of  the  surface, 
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and  universal  shrinking  of  the  body.  When  the  temperature  is  bat 
slightly  reduced,  the  feeling  is  not  altogether  disagreeable,  and  re* 
action  soon  takes  place,  with  a  pleasant  sensation  of  warmth.  By  a 
continuance,  however,  this  ceases;  and  the  subsequent  influence  is 
sedative.  If  the  temperature  of  the  bath  approaches  the  freezing 
point,  the  sensation  produced  is  intense,  amounting  to  a  violent 
shock  upon  the  nervous  centres,  with  general  horripilation,  shivering, 
gasping,  or  a  kind  of  convulsive  inspiration,  and  not  unfrequently 
tumultuous  action  of  the  heart;  but  the  efforts  at  reaction  soon  cease, 
and  great  depression  follows.  The  skin  is  pallid  or  purple  in  patches, 
and  greatly  shrunken ;  the  pulse  gradually  sinks  until  it  can  be  felt 
no  longer;  severe  pains  are  felt  in  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs;  the 
muscles  and  joints  become  stiff  and  inflexible;  cramps  in  the  ex* 
tremities  are  not  unfrequently  experienced ;  and  at  length  drowsi* 
ness  comes  on,  speedily  ending  in  a  fatal  stupor. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  an  agency  so  powerful,  and  capable  of 
producing  effects  so  strongly  indicated  in  many  conditions  of  disease, 
must  be  susceptible  of  very  useful  therapeutic  application.  It  is  not 
less  so  that,  if  used  inappropriately,  or  in  excess,  it  may  be  productive 
of  vast  injury.  Hence  the  danger  of  an  instrument  of  this  kind  in 
nninstructed  hands,  to  which,  unhappily,  it  is  too  often  intrusted. 

2.  Indications  for  the  Employment  of  Cold. 

Indications  for  the  sedative  effects  of  cold  are  offered  in  vascular 
or  nervous  excitement,  in  abnormal  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
sometimes  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  lessen  sensitiveness  to  pain. 

In  using  means  to  fulfil  these  indications,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  tendency  to  reaction  under  the  influence  of  cold.  This 
must  be  overcome  when  the  object  aimed  at  is  purely  depression. 
Hence,  one  general  rule  is  to  continue  the  application  of  cold  steadily 
until  the  object  for  which  it  is  applied  is  accomplished,  or  until  there 
is  greater  danger  of  evil  than  expectation  of  good  from  perseverance 
with  the  remedy.  Its  intermittent  application,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  nervous  or  vascular  excitement  which  it  is  employed  to 
subdue,  might  endanger  an  increase  of  the  affection,  through  the 
excitement  of  the  intervening  reaction.  At  least  one  effect  would 
counteract  the  other;  and,  if  evil  might  be  avoided,  no  great  advan- 
tage could  be  looked  for.  This  rule  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
use  of  cold  as  an  antiphlogistic  agent. 

Another  important  practical  rule  is  always  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  to  proportion  the  degree  of  cold 
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accordingly ;  a  much  less  reduction  of  temperature  being  in  general 
necessary  or  admissible  in  a  patient  of  impaired  health,  and  feeble 
powers  of  reaction,  than  in  the  robust. 

The  various  modes  of  applying  cold  have  already  been  sufficiently 
treated  of,  unless  where  some  peculiar  method  may  be  called  for  in 
a  special  affection.  With  this  exception,  therefore,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  refer  the  reader  to  the  remarks  upon  cold  as  an  astringent 
(i.  107),  as  a  tonic  (i.  197),  and  as  a  nervous  stimulant  (i.  599). 

3.  Therapeutic  Application. 

Cold  is  employed  internally  or  externally,  or  in  both  methods 
conjointly,  in  acute  inflammations,  high  vascular  irritations  or  active 
congestions,  fevers,  diseases  of  nervous  excitement,  and  as  an  anaes- 
thetic agent. 

a.  Inflamfnation. 

As  a  local  remedy,  cold  is  often  very  serviceable  in  inflammation. 
It  operates  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  part,  and 
depressing  the  nervous  irritation,  which  jointly  constitute  the  main 
elements  of  the  disorder.  It  may  be  used  in  all  superficial  inflam- 
motions  of  a  fixed  character,  which  are  attended  with  increased  heat, 
redness,  and  swelling.  In  the  readily  transferrible  inflammations,  in 
which  the  local  affection  depends  on  a  constitutional  disorder,  and, 
if  removed,  might  be  followed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  more  serious 
attack  upon  one  of  the  vital  organs,  it  should  be  used  with  great 
caution,  if  at  all.  Such  are  the  local  affections  of  gouty  rheumatism^ 
and  certain  cutaneous  diseases  of  constitutional  origin.  The  remedy 
will  often  act  promptly  in  relieving  the  inflammation  in  these  cases, 
and  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  instances  might  do  no  serious  mis- 
chief; but  there  is  always  danger;  and  it  is  unjustifiable  to  incur 
the  risk  of  serious  consequences  when  there  is  no  urgent  necessity. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  the  infiammation  is  very  great,  with  much 
redness  and  vascular  distension,  it  may  be  proper  to  use  the  remedy 
in  moderation,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  violence  of  the  affec- 
tion, not  of  subverting  it.  The  cold  for  this  purpose  should  never  be 
intense.  Death  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  gout,  from  introducing 
the  inflamed  foot  into  ice-cold  water.  The  refrigerating  plan  by 
means  of  evaporating  lotions  is  more  especially  applicable  to  such 
oases;  and  alcohol  is  preferable  to  ether  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  less 
liable  to  reduce  the  temperature  too  far.  It  should  usually  bo  diluted 
with  water,  camphor  water,  or  some  demulcent  liquid,  and  applied 
on  thin  compresses^  so  as  to  admit  of  evaporation.    Two  or  three 
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siom  t&rov^ii  the  coDdoctiiig  pioponT  of  tike  vater.  Tliof^  are  vaoi 
nil  great  adraatage  ia  eryrrjprha.  and  cerere  caf««  of  trftltfmm^ 
iacfc  as  if,  atJuf,  The  im/lmiitmmiim^frpmbmrm$4tr^(>M$^  ■^MaJii» 
9frmukAf  aad  iniiati  is  Terr  asefallj  treated  bj  cold  vater«  applM 
to  the  part  oa  conpraaess  utd  kept  cold  br  fieqaeat  raiewal.  IW 
degree  of  cold  sboald,  in  such  cases^  be  r^alated  bj  the  seasatioMi 
of  the  patient,  and  shoald  not  be  leva*  than  is  agreeable  to  bia% 
When  prodoctire  of  genoal  cbillx  sensatioaa,  it  should  be  omittedL 
SMicmtiMmtouM  piUifm^m^mM  nreUU^gM^  and  imjUmiJ  glmmJ^  may  bo 
treated  in  the  same  vaj;  bat,  generallT  speakings  eiaoUient  ^plica* 
tions  answer  better  in  these  cases.  Few  remedies  ar^  more  elicioat 
than  cold  water  in  imjlam^  piUt;  and,  when  thej  are  internal,  fra» 
qnent  injection  of  the  same  remedy  into  the  rectnm  is  often  beneficiaL 
In  imjlammation  of  the  timjmmHira^  cold  water  applied  by  compressea 
over  the  eye  is  usually  Terr  grateful  to  the  patient^  and  beneficial  ao 
long  as  it  continues  grateful.  In  some  instances,  warm  water  m 
more  Si>otliing.  and  may  be  preferably  used.  The  imjl^tmtd  tisromi 
of  $carl2tinay  with  much  swelling  externally,  is  treateil  by  some  with 
ice-cold  water,  applied  on  compresses  over  the  parotids  and  sub* 
maxillary  glands,  and  with  asserted  advantage. 

Of  the  internal  imJLammationMj  that  of  the  mernHfifS  of  the  hram 
especially  calls  for  this  remedy.  With  or  without  shaving  of  the 
hair,  large  compresses  thoroughly  soaked  with  ioe-ci^ld  water,  or 
bladders  filled  with  pounded  ice,  or  cloths  enveloping  a  laver  of 
enow,  should  be  applied  over  the  whole  scalp,  and  reneweil  from 
time  to  time:  care  being  taken  not  to  freeie  the  skin.  Inftammm- 
tion$  of  the  eheet  and  abdomen  are  not  generally  treated  with  cold 
externally;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  parenchyma  of  the 
organs  is  affected,  it  might  prove  injurious  by  sending  the  blood  into 
the  inflamed  tissue;  and  the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  the 
serous  inflammations  of  these  parts.  But  in  inflammation  <f  the 
mueoue  coat  of  the  etomachj  bladdery  and  u/ems,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  sympathy  between  the  external  surface  over  the  part  affected, 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  may  cause  the  latter  to  be  favourably 
impressed  by  cold  applied  to  the  former.    I  confesSi  however,  thai 
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• 

I  never  myself  employ  cold  in  Aese  cases,  preferring  the  sedatiye 
effect  of  emollient  cataplasms  in  all  the  internal  inflammations  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body. 

Internally  cold  may  be  employed  with  much  benefit  in  acute  goir 
iritis.  The  burning  pain  and  the  great  thirst  of  this  affection  call 
for  cold  drinks,  and  nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  patient.  I  be- 
lieve that  nature  here  points  out  the  true  proceeding.  But  water 
should  not  be  drank  copiously,  as,  by  distending  and  weighing  upon 
the  stomach,  it  may  prove  mechanically  injurious,  and  is  liable  to 
provoke  vomiting.  It  should  be  taken  as  cold  as  possible,  in  very 
small  quantities,  one  or  two  swallows  for  example,  at  a  time,  and 
very  frequently.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  let  the  patient  swallow 
frequently  small  pieces  of  ice,  without  allowing  them  to  dissolve  in 
the  mouth.  Their  solution  in  the  stomach,  through  the  absorption 
of  free  caloric,  creates  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  than  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  same  bulk  of  water;  and  the  stomach  may  in  this 
way  be  kept  constantly  refrigerated.  There  is  little  danger  of  pro- 
ceeding too  far,  if  the  pieces  be  swallowed  separately  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  no  longer  than  they  prove  comforting  to  the  patient. 

In  acute  dyeentery^  the  plan  of  injecting  ice-water  has  also  been 
recommended;  but,  unless  the  injection  were  very  often  repeated, 
which  in  itself  would  be  objectionable,  there  would  be  risk  that  the 
reaction  in  the  intervals  would  quite  balance  the  direct  sedative 
effects  of  the  remedy ;  and  ice,  if  introduced,  would  be  too  local  in 
its  operation,  not  being  capable,  as  in  the  stomach,  of  diffusing  itself 
when  dissolved  over  the  whole  inflamed  surface. 

A  new  method  of  employing  cold  in  inflammation  has  been  intro- 
duced into  notice  by  Dr.  James  Arnott  of  London.  It  consists  in 
freezing  the  part  by  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt.  I  have 
myself  had  no  experience  of  this  method,  and  ci^n,  therefore,  say 
nothing  of  it  of  my  own  knowledge ;  but  the  extraordinary  results 
obtained  by  Dr.  Arnott  are  certainly  entitled  to  attention.  Of  the 
mode  of  forming  and  applying  the  mixture,  and  of  its  effects,  I  shall 
treat  under  the  anaesthetic  application  of  cold.  It  is  suflBcient  here 
to  say  that,  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Arnott  and  his  friends,  no  injury 
has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  remedy  in  any  case.  He  considers 
it  capable  of  promptly  curing  any  inflammation  the  seat  of  which 
can  be  reached  by  the  freezing  influence,  and  of  benefiting  internal 
inflammation  through  the  sympathies  connecting  the  surface  with 
the  interior.  The  affections  in  which  Dr.  Arnott  has  found  the 
remedy  successful  are  eryeipelM^  eczemay  impettgoy  prurigo^  glandu* 
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Jar  inflammation  of  the  neck  atuhyroifij  acute  lumbago^  eeiatica  in 
moet  iMtancee,  most  casee  of  chronie  rheumatiem^  ordinary  inflame 
mixtion  of  the  Joint$j  painful  node$j  and  the  inflammation  of  epraine^ 
brui$e$j  and  bums.  In  acute  rheumatiemj  the  inflammation  of  the 
joints  is  invariably  and  completely  relieved,  and  the  disease  short- 
ened to  a  week.  Rheumatic  gout  is  also  promptly  relieved;  ophthal- 
mia has  been  immediately  cured  by  a  frigorific  mixture  in  contact 
with  the  closed  eyelid  for  three  or  four  minutes;  the  beneficial  action 
of  the  remedy  in  orchitis  is  very  prompt;  and  Dr.  Amott  has  em- 
ployed it  with  ^^  speedy  and  excellent  effects"  in  a  case  of  meningitie^ 
and  in  another  oi  peritonitis,  (Ed.  Month.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.j  July, 
1854,  p.  85.)  Dr.  T.  Spencer  Wells  states  that  the  freezing  process 
IB  of  great  service  in  external  cancer,  allaying  pains,  checking  growth, 
reducing  the  size  of  the  tumour,  and  sometimes  bringing  it  into  an 
indolent  condition.  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.j  July,  1857,  p.  81.)  Even 
uterine  cancer  is  said  to  have  been  usefully  treated  in  this  way. 

b.  VoMcular  Irritation. 

The  topical  use  of  cold  is  beneficial  in  this  condition  for  the  same 
reasons  precisely  as  in  inflammation.  In  vascular  irritation  or  active 
congestion  of  the  braiuj  it  is  ^almost  indispensable.  This  condition 
exists  frequently  in  fevers^  with  or  without  delirium,  and  often  yields 
happily  to  the  remedy.  Cold  water,  ice,  or  snow  may  be  employed, 
in  the  manner  already  indicated;  or  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  fall 
in  a  single  stream,  or  in  a  shower,  by  means  of  a  colander,  upon  the 
head  of  the  patient,  from  a  foot  or  two  above  him,  and  run  off  by 
some  convenient  arrangement,  so  as  not  to  wet  the  remainder  of  the 
body,  or  the  bedclothes.  The  same  remedy  should  be  used  in  all 
cases  of  threatened  or  existing  apoplexy^  when  the  face  is  flushed  and 
the  head  warm.  In  convulsions,  with  the  same  phenomena,  cold 
water  or  ice  to  the  head  is  often  highly  beneficial,  and  may  not  un- 
frequently  be  employed  with  advantage  simultaneously  with  hot 
pediluvia,  or  the  warm  bath.  This  remark  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
convulsion,  whether  in  children  or  adults,  when  the  head  is  flubhed 
and  heated.  In  the  convulsions  of  puerperal  women^  the  remedy  has 
been  highly  commended.  In  these  cases  the  water  first  employed 
should  be  tepid  or  about  90^  F.,  and  its  temperature  diminished  grad- 
ually to  80°  F.,  70°,  or  somewhat  lower.  It  should  be  poured  by 
pailfuls  over  the  head  of  the  patient  seated  in  a  bathing  tub,  or  im- 
mersed in  a  tepid  bath  of  about  90°.  In  severe  headaehesj  which 
have  resisted  ordinary  measures,  the  same  plan  may  be  employed. 
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In  vascular  irritation  of  the  stomach  ice  or  cold  water  is  not  less 
indicated  than  in  gastritis.  In  severe  vomiting  from  this  cause,  it 
may  be  used  both  internally  and  to  the  epigastrium.  In  cardialgia^ 
the  drinking  of  cold  water  is  useful  not  only  by  the  cold,  but  also  as 
a  simple  diluent  to  weaken  the  acrimony  of  the  gastric  contents. 

Irritation  of  the  genital  organs  is  often  happily  treated  with  cold 
water.  No  remedy  usually  affords  more  prompt  relief  in  the  painful 
priapism  of  gonorrhoea,  or  in  the  same  affection  from  other  causes. 

c.  Febrile  Disease. 

In  all  febrile  diseases  with  a  hot,  dry  skin,  hot  breath,  and  thirst, 
the  sedative  influence  of  cold  is  strongly  indicated.  It  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  cool  fresh  air  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  which  in 
general  proves  grateful  and  refreshing.  For  this  purpose  the  air  of 
the  chamber  should  be  frequently  renewed,  and  the  temperature  not 
allowed  to  exceed  from  70°  to  76°  F.,  according  to  the  season,  if  the 
weather  permit.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  to  guard  the  body 
against  undue  exposure  to  cold,  and  it  should  therefore  be  kept 
covered,  especially  when  the  surface  is  damp,  and  the  patient  dis- 
posed to  chilliness. 

Cool  drinks  are  still  more  refreshing;  and  small  sips,  frequently 
taken,  of  iced  lemonade^  orangeade^  or  pure  iced  water j  should  be 
permitted  in  all  cases,  when  desired  by  the  patients  under  the  above 
circumstances.  When  the  mouth  and  fauces  are  hot  and  inflamed, 
small  pieces  of  ice  may  be  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to 
dissolve;  and,  when  gastritis  exists,  with  burning  heat  of  stomach, 
and  perhaps  vomiting,  the  ice  may  be  swallowed  undissolved,  as 
before  recommended  in  the  same  affection  occurring  distinctly. 

Externally,  too,  cold  may  often  be  applied  with  great  advantage. 
Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  distinguished  himself  by  introducing  into 
use  this  measure,  not  only  as  a  palliative,  but  as  a  cure  for  fever. 
His  method  was  to  strip  the  patient  naked,  and,  seating  him  in  a  tub, 
to  pour  over  him  four  or  five  gallons  of  water  from  40°  to  60°  F., 
and  to  repeat  the  process  two  or  three  times,  or  until  rigors  should 
come  on ;  after  which  he  was  to  be  wiped  dry,  and  put  immediately 
into  a  warm  bed.  Reaction  soon  took  place,  attended  with  diapho- 
resis, which  was  sustained  by  the  free  use  of  tepid  drinks.  The 
remedy  thus  employed  operates  not  only  by  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  cold,  but  in  several  other  ways  also ;  as  by  a  shock  on  the 
nervous  centres  calculated  to  interrupt  the  associated  morbid  actions, 
by  the  reaction  which  follows,  and  by  the  promotion  of  sweating. 
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But,  powerfal  as  it  is  for  good  wbcn  properly  used,  it  may,  under 
other  circumstances,  be  productive  of  serious  injury.  Dr.  Currie, 
therefore,  gave  some  rules  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  remedy, 
which  are  highly  judicious.  The  temperature  of  the  body,  as  ascer- 
tiuned  by  a  thermometer  under  the  tongue,  should  bo  at  least  96^, 
the  skin  should  be  considerably  hotter  than  in  health,  and  perfectly 
drj/y  and  there  should  be  no  sense  of  chilliness  present,  and  no  exx^t^ 
ing  internal  inflammation^  especially  of  the  chest.  In  women,  more- 
over, the  measure  should  be  avoided  during  the  menstrual  period,  and 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  It  is  usually  best  that  the  hair 
of  the  head  should  be  removed  before  the  affusion.  Some  fevers  may 
be  much  benefited,  and  even  cut  short  by  this  remedy.  Such  are  the 
proper  typhus,  and  the  miasmatic  remittent  or  bilious  fever.  It 
might  possibly  also  prove  serviceable  in  yellow  fever.  It  is  inappli- 
cable to  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  and  the  exanthemata;  to  the  formeri 
because  the  disease  cannot  be  cut  short  by  this  or  any  other  measure, 
and,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  its  complication  with  or  tendency 
to  internal  inflammation,  especially  bronchial ;  to  the  latter,  because 
there  might  be  serious  danger  of  an  introversion  of  the  irritation, 
which  might  fix  with  fatal  violence  on  some  vital  organ.  In  cases  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  if  in  their  advanced  stage,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  should  not  be  more  than  20^  below  that  of  the  surface. 

In  all  febrile  diseases,  however,  when  the  skin  is  very  hot  and  dry, 
and  no  sense  of  chilliness  exists,  the  application  of  cold  by  sponging 
with  cool  water  maybe  employed  without  hesitation;  due  care  being 
taken  to  graduate  the  temperature  to  the  sensations  of  the  patient, 
and  the  extent  of  the  application  to  the  degree  of  vital  force.  In 
the  exanthematous  fevers,  moreover,  the  disposition  to  retrocession 
must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  and,  when  this  is  liable  to  happen, 
the  remedy  should  be  used  with  caution.  When  strongly  indicated, 
the  sponging  may  be  applied  over  the  whole  body;  in  other  cases,  it 
may  be  confined  to  the  extremities  and  the  face.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  should  be  such  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and 
never  so  low,  under  these  circumstances,  as  to  produce  general  chilli- 
ness or  rigors.  A  few  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 
say  from  10®  to  20°,  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

In  the  heada^ihe  or  delirium  of  fever ^  or  whenever  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head  is  observable,  cold  water  may  be  applied  to  the 
scalp  in  the  manner  already  described.  (See  page  9.) 
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d.  Nervous  Irritation, 

In  spasmodic  affections  of  different  kinds,  cold  has  been  found 
useful;  as  much,  however,  probably  by  its  nervous  stimulant  prop- 
erty, or  shock  on  the  nervous  centres,  and  by  its  indirect  tonic  pow- 
ers, as  by  its  purely  sedative  influence.  Still  it  would  seem  to  be 
clearly  indicated,  in  reference  to  the  last  effect,  in  disorders  consbt- 
ing  in  irritation  or  morbid  excitement  of  the  nervous  system;  as  it 
unquestionably  acts  as  a  direct  sedative  to  this  as  well  as  the  arterial 
system,  when  the  first  excitant  shock  of  the  sensation  is  passed.  Its 
usefulness  in  convulsions  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Spasm  of  the  stomach  will  sometimes  give  way  to  the  sudden  appli- 
cation of  cold  to  the  epigastrium;  and  I  have  seen  spasm  of  the 
bowels  which  has  resisted  every  other  measure  that  I  could  employ, 
yield  immediately  to  a  stream  of  cool  water,  poured  out  of  a  pitcher 
from  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  upon  the  abdomen,  while  the 
patient  lay  upon  his  back  on  the  floor.  The  measure  may  be  tried 
also  in  obstinate  spasms  of  the  ureter^  hepatic  ducts^  bladdery  and 
rima  glottidis^  after  other  means  have  been  exhausted. 

The  powerful  sedative  action  of  cold  affusion,  and  of  the  cold  bath, 
at  a  temperature  between  40°  and  50°  F.,  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
sorted to  with  success  in  tetanus.  The  vital  actions  are  greatly  re- 
duced; and,  in  this  state  of  reduction,  the  spasms  relax.  Should 
they  return,  the  same  measures  should  be  repeated,  at  proper  inter- 
vals ;  care  being  taken  not  to  depress  the  powers  of  the  system  too 
far.  After  being  removed  from  the  bath,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
in  bed,  wiped  dry,  and  stimulated,  if  necessary,  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia or  hot  spirituous  drinks.  Great  caution,  however,  is  required 
not  to  depress  the  patient  below  the  point  at  which  reaction  can 
take  place.  Immediate  death  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath  in  tetanus. 

In  various  conditions  of  hysterical  disease^  cold  water  may  be  used 
to  calm  the  nervous  excitement.  Irregular  contractions  of  the  in- 
voluntary muscles,  various  internal  spasms,  palpitations,  epigastric 
uneasiness,  flatulence,  etc.,  may  often  be  relieved  by  cold  water 
administered  by  enema,  or  applied  by  a  sponge  to  the  epigastrium, 
the  chest,  or  along  the  spine,  or  by  immersion  for  six  or  eight  min- 
utes in  a  cool  bath,  between  60°  and  80°. 

In  the  paroxysms  of  maniacal  violence^  the  cold  shower-bath,  or 
affusion  upon  the  head  of  the  patient,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
methods  of  producing  calmness.     The  application  should  cease  with 
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the  violence  of  the  excitement;  and  may  be  renewed  with  its  renewal, 

until  the  patient  is  permanently  quieted.    Close  watching  is  requisite 

to  prevent  too  great  depression.     One  minute  is  often  sufficient,  and 

five  or  six  minutes  should  be  rarely  exceeded  when  the  water  is  very 

cold. 

e.  As  an  Ansesthetie  Agent, 

Though  intense  cold  produces  pain,  and  at  first  increases  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  part  to  painful  impressions,  as  to  that  of  a  blow  for 
example,  yet  after  a  time  it  completely  benumbs  the  nerves,  and 
quite  suspends  sensibility.  This  happens,  in  a  considerable  degree^ 
before  positive  freezing  takes  place,  and  always  completely  after- 
wards. Ice  is  sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose,  in  the  relief  of 
neuralgic  pains.  When  these  are  superficial,  ice  or  ice-cold  water, 
applied  so  as  to  produce  a  benumbing  efiect,  will  sometimes  afibrd 
relief,  and  may  be  tried  when  other  measures  have  failed.  Dr.  Arnott 
has  found  the  frigorific  mixture,  applied  so  as  to  freeze  the  surface, 
often  promptly  successful  in  headachey  toothachey  and  neuralgia  of 
the  face,  side,  and  other  parts,  though  it  has  often  also  failed. 
{Ed.  Month.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sei.j  July,  1854,  p.  37.)  But  it  is  rather 
as  a  surgical  ansssthetic  that  extreme  cold  has  recently  attracted 
notice.  To  Dr.  James  Arnott,  as  before  stated,  the  profession  is 
indebted  for  this  application  of  cold ;  and  it  is  certainly  an  important 
addition  to  the  resources  of  our  profession.  The  following  remarks 
on  the  method  of  using  it,  and  its  efiects,  are  taken  mainly  from  the 
communications  of  Dr.  Arnott. 

The  frigorific  mixture  used  consists  of  two  parts  of  powdered  ice 
and  one  of  fine  table  salt.  For  most  purposes,  four  ounces  of  ice, 
or  a  piece  about  as  large  as  an  orange,  will  be  sufficient.  This 
should  be  thoroughly  comminuted  by  shaving  with  a  plane,  or  pound- 
ing it  in  a  bag  of  canvas  or  coarse  cloth,  and  then  placed  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  mixed  quickly  and  intimately  with  the  salt,  by  means 
of  an  ivory  folder,  or  by  stirring  the  two  in  a  gutta  percha  vessel. 
The  mixture  thus  prepared  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  net  of  gauze, 
which  may  be  conveniently  suspended  for  the  purpose  from  the 
mouth  of  a  jar ;  and,  as  soon  as  drippings  of  brine  begin  to  appear, 
it  is  ready  for  use.  The  net  inclosing  it  is  now  to  be  applied  to  the 
part  horizontally  placed,  and,  if  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  sur- 
face which  it  is  wished  to  affect,  is  to  be  passed  quickly  from  one 
part  of  it  to  another,  so  as  to  operate  on  the  whole  equably.  The 
liquid  which  escapes  may  be  received  upon  a  wet  sponge,  or  in  a 
basin  placed  beneath.     Another  method  of  effecting  the  object  is  to 
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use  a  brass  ball  which  has  been  immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture ; 
or,  when  only  a  small  surface  is  to  be  operated  on,  a  thin  metallic 
spoon  containing  a  portion  of  the  mixture. 

A  certain  degree  of  numbness  is  immediately  produced,  and  the 
skin  rendered  pale,  with  little  disagreeable  sensation  even  of  cold- 
ness. In  half  a  minute,  the  whole  surface  is  suddenly  blanched, 
and  a  feeling  of  tingling  or  pricking  is  experienced  like  that  caused 
by  mUstard.  If  the  application  be  continued,  the  adipose  matter 
becomes  solidified,  and  the  whole  tissue  hardened,  with  a  slight  tin- 
gling pain,  which,  however,  except  in  peculiarly  sensitive  parts,  as 
the  hand,  and  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  is  rarely  com- 
plained of.  This  uneasiness  soon  subsides,  and  perfect  insensibility 
takes  place.  The  time  required  for  producing  the  effect  varies  with 
the  condition  of  the  surface.  If  this  be  perfectly  sound,  not  more 
than  one  or  at  most  two  minutes  will  be  necessary ;  if  inflamed,  as 
in  an  abscess,  from  six  to  ten  minutes  may  be  required.  The  insen- 
sibility remains  for  many  minutes  after  the  removal  of  the  mixture. 
The  part,  when  insensibility  is  no  longer  required,  should  be  gradu- 
ally restored  to  its  normal  condition  by  covering  it  with  pounded  ice, 
or  a  bladder  containing  ice  and  water.  This  will  not  be  required  in 
cases  in  which  the  refrigerating  process  is  checked  before  the  freez- 
ing effect  has  been  produced.  Upon  the  thawing  of  the  part,  some 
redness  and  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  may  result;  but  this,  so 
far  from  being  inflammation,  is  a  state  of  debility,  which  permits 
distension  through  the  via  a  tergo.  In  fact,  the  part  is,  under  these 
circumstances,  quite  indisposed  to  take  on  inflammation,  generally, 
if  cut,  heals  kindly  by  the  first  intention  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
never  suppurates;  nor  does  inflammation  occur  in  the  neighbouring 
parts.  Dr.  Arnott  asserts  that  he  has  never  known  any  injury  re- 
sult from  the  process,  and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  others. 
There  is  not  the  least  danger  of  gangrene. 

The  resulting  hardness  is  quite  different  from  that  of  frozen  water, 
as  it  is  only  the  fatty  matter  that  is  consolidated ;  the  blood  being 
driven  out  by  the  contraction  of  the  vessels.  It  can  be  cut  readily, 
but  requires  that  the  knife  should  be  held  somewhat  more  firmly  in 
the  hand  than  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  tissues.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  hemorrhage  from  the  frozen  parts.  For  slight  operations 
it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  the  full  freezing  effect. 

As  the  congelation  does  not  penetrate  more  deeply  than  the  skin 
and  the  adipose  tissue  immediately  subjacent,  the  measure  is  not 
calculated  to  obviate  the  suffering  from  extensive  operations;  except 
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in  80  far  as  it  renders  perfectly  painless  the  first  incision  throngh  the 
skin,  which  is  nsually  the  most  painful  part  of  the  cutting.  It  is 
more  especially  the  smaller  operations  to  which  this  anaesthetic 
measure  is  appropriate ;  but,  as  these  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  of  greater  importance,  its  beneficial  infiuence  will  be  widely 
felt,  if  all  that  it  promises  should  be  fulfilled.  It  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  thus  has  an  incalculable  advantage  over  chloroform,  which  has 
frequently  caused  death,  when  employed  in  cases  to  which  the  pres- 
ent measure  is  adapted. 

The  operations  to  which,  according  to  Dr.  Amott  and  others  who 
have  tried  the  plan,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  are  those  for  cuttP- 
neous  or  $mall  subcutaneous  tumours^  the  opening  of  abscesses^ 
faronyehia^  carbuncUj  the  forming  of  setons  and  issueSj  scarifica- 
turn,  paraeentesiSf  the  cutting  down  upon  arteries^  the  tying  or  cut" 
ting  of  varicose  veins^  phymosis^  strangulated  hernia^  the  evulsion 
of  nailsj  and  the  various  ophthalmic^  dentalj  plastic^  and  orthopaedic 
operations. 

The  advantages  of  the  measure  are  its  safety,  the  absence  of 
hemorrhage,  the  want  of  subsequent  inflammation  or  suppuration, 
the  healing  by  the  first  intention,  and  the  non-occurrence  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  neighbouring  parts.  "*" 

Among  the  surgeons  who  have  put  in  practice  the  process  of  Dr. 
Amott,  and  have  spoken  of  it  favourably,  are  Velpeau  of  Paris, 
Goste  of  Marseilles,  who  has  met  with  results  in  the  highest  degree 
favourably  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.j  Nov.  1855,  p.  618),  Paget  of 
London,  and  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  of  the  United  States  {Bost.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.^  lii.  85). 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  additional 
evidence  has  been  ofiered,  from  various  quarters,  of  the  e£Scicncy  and 
safety  of  this  mode  of  producing  anaesthesia  for  the  more  superficial 
surgical  operations.  It  appears,  however,  that  healing  by  the  first 
intention  is  sometimes  retarded,  and  blistering  and  even  sloughing 
have  taken  place;  but  these  results  are  ascribed  to  a  too  long  and 
unnecessary  continuance  of  the  freezing  application. 

f.  As  a  Prophylactic  Agent. 

Cold  may  with  great  advantage  be  employed  as  a  preventive  of 
those  affections  which  it  b  apt  to  produce.     It  is  probably  the  most 

*  The  preceding  obserTations  have  been  gathered  from  Tarious  communications, 
most  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Lend.  Med,  Timet  and  Gat.  (March,  1854,  p.  286; 
Not.  1854,  p.  488;  and  Not.  1806,  p.  618),  and  the  Ed,  Month,  Journ.  of  Med,  Sei. 
(July,  1854,  p.  82). 
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frequent  cause  of  inflammations;  but,  as  the  system  may  be  gradually 
accustomed  to  almost  any  disturbing  agent  not  directly  affecting  its 
organization,  the  morbid  influence  of  cold  may  be  in  great  measure 
obviated  by  putting  this  principle  in  practice.  The  face  and  hands 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  cold,  that  the  system  is  rarely  affected 
through  them  by  that  morbid  agent.  Allow  other  parts  of  the  body 
to  come  into  a  similar  relation  to  cold,  and  the  same  result  will  take 
place  for  all.  The  naked  Indian,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  suffer 
from  cold,  very  pertinently  answered  that  he  was  all  face.  Without 
departing  from  the  usages  of  civilized  life,  we  may  in  considerable 
degree  acquire  the  same  immunity.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
daily  use  of  the  cold  bath,  or  the  cold  shower-bath;  and  even  the 
simple  introduction  of  the  feet  into  very  cold  water,  or  washing  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  every  morning,  will 
have  very  considerable  prophylactic  eflBcacy.  But  persons  accus- 
tomed to  take  cold  easily,  liable,  for  example,  to  frequent  attacks  of 
angina,  bronchitis,  or  rheumatism,  should  not,  especially  if  of  feeble 
constitution,  too  hastily  adopt  the  measure  during  cold  weather. 
The  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  general  or  local  bathing  in  the  sum- 
mer, using  water  of  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  to  continue 
regularly  the  same  practice  with  the  advancing  season,  so  that  by 
the  middle  of  winter,  the  system  will  have  gradually  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  cold,  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  average  temperature  of 
the  air.  One  rule,  which  must  always  be  observed,  is  never  to  use 
the  water  so  cold,  or  to  continue  the  use  of  it  at  any  one  time  so 
long,  that  efficient  reaction  shall  not  take  place  immediately  after 
the  application  has  ceased ;  and  the  reaction  should  be  assisted  by 
friction  with  a  towel,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  for  drying  the 
surface,  stimulating  the  skin,  and  exciting  the  heart  through  the 
muscular  exercise. 


n.  WATER  AS  A  SEDATIVE  AOEFT. 

A  certain  proportion  of  water  is  essential  to  health  and  life.  It 
is  necessary,  mechanically,  in  order  to  give  a  due  mobility  both  to 
the  liquids  and  solids,  enabling  the  former  to  move  from  point  to 
point  as  may  be  required  by  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  the  latter 
to  act  molecularly,  or  in  mass,  in  the  performance  of  their  several 
functions.  It  is  also  necessary,  dynamically,  in  order  that  a  proper 
balance  may  be  maintained  between  the  excitant  agencies  and  the  sus^ 
ceptibilities  of  the  system;  in  other  words,  that  the  fluids^  which 
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seire  to  keep  the  yarioos  functions  in  their  healthful  state  of  action, 
should  be  neither  excessively  nor  deficiently  excitant.  It  is  obvious 
that  an  excess  of  water  must,  in  both  these  relations,  have  a  sedative 
effect.  In  the  first  place,  if  in  quantity  more  than  sufficient  to  enable 
the  constituent  molecules  of  the  tissues  and  the  blood  to  move  duly 
in  the  exercise  of  their  offices,  it  must  have  the  effect  of  separating 
them  beyond  the  sphere  best  adapted  for  their  mutual  reaction,  to 
lessen,  consequently,  the  vital  cohesion  between  them,  and  thus  to 
occasion  at  once  relaxation  of  the  tissues  themselves,  and  a  failure 
in  their  functions.^  In  the  second  place,  a  similar  excess,  by  dilut- 
ing the  fluids  of  the  body,  disturbs  the  balance  above  referred  to 
between  the  excitant  agencies  and  the  vital  susceptibilities,  diminish- 
ing the  force  of  the  former,  and  consequently  the  functions  which 
depend  upon  a  due  excitation  of  the  latter.  It  follows  that  a  uni- 
versal reduction  of  the  vital  actions  must  ensue  from  an  excess  of 
water  in  the  system ;  and  a  similar  reduction  in  those  of  any  one 
part  to  which  this  excess  may  be  confined.  But  it  is  not  a  diminu- 
tion of  function  only  that  takes  place.  There  is  for  the  time  being 
a  positive  reduction  also  of  power.  The  tbsues,  of  which  the  mole- 
cules or  ultimate  organic  constituents  are  too  far  separated  to  be 
capable  of  due  mutual  reaction,  have  no  longer  the  healthy  capacity 
of  receiving  impressions,  or  of  performing  function.  Their  ex- 
citability and  strength,  as  well  as  their  action,  are  depressed.  Hence 
one  great  difference  between  the  sedative  properties  of  cold  and 
those  of  water.  The  former  depresses  action,  but  leaves  the  power 
unimpaired,  while  the  excitability  is  increased  by  rest.  It  is,  there- 
fore, followed  by  reaction,  and  thus  proves  secondarily  stimulant. 
The  latter  is  purely  sedative,  and  is  followed  by  no  reaction.  The 
difference  is  highly  important  in  a  practical  point  of  view;  as  it 
renders  water  often  applicable  as  a  sedative,  when  we  might  be  de- 
terred from  employing  cold  by  apprehension  of  the  reaction  which 
must  ensue. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  in  which  an  excess  of  water  may  seem  to 
be  stimulant.  In  order  that  it  may  be  eliminated,  the  urine,  per- 
spiration,  and  pulmonary  exhalation  are  increased;  and  the  functions 
by  which  these  effects  take  place  may  be  supposed  to  be  stimulated 
by  the  liquid.  The  exception,  however,  is  merely  apparent.  It  is 
not  the  characteristic  ingredients  of  the  urine  or  perspiration,  nor 
the  proper  secretion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  that  arc  thus 
increased;  it  is  merely  the  proportion  of  water.  The  proper  secre- 
tory function  is  not  augmented,  but  simply  the  mechanical  elimination 
VOL.  n. — ^2 
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of  water  consequent  on  the  distension  of  the  vessels.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  true  secretory  function,  the  result  of  the  cell  action, 
is  diminished  with  all  the  other  functions.  This  effect  of  water  in 
apparently  promoting  the  secretions  will  be  noticed  more  particularly 
under  the  diuretics  and  diaphoretics;  at  present  we  are  concerned 
only  with  its  obvious  sedative  effects. 

1.  Effects  on  the  System. 

It  results,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  water  is  sedative 
partly  by  diluting  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body,  and  thus 
rendering  them  less  capable  of  exciting  the  various  functions,  and 
partly  by  entering  into  the  solid  tissues,  separating  their  ultimate 
organic  constituents,  and  thus  diminishing  their  vital  cohesion,  and 
their  power  to  act.  It  has  these  effects,  whether  swallowed,  injected 
into  the  rectum,  or  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  owes  part  of  its  sedative  effect,  when  locally 
applied,  to  absorption  into  the  blood-vessels  and  depreciation  of  the 
quality  of  the  blood,  not  by  dilution  only,  but  by  causing  a  swelling 
and  rupture  of  the  red  corpuscles ;  an  effect  well  known  to  result 
from  the  admixture  of  the  red  corpuscles  with  water  out  of  the  body. 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  water,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration its  relations  with  caloric.  When  applied  to  the  body  so  as 
to  cause  the  sensation  either  of  heat  or  cold,  it  is  not  the  water  only 
that  acts,  but  the  temperature,  and  the  latter  mainly.  Hence,  hot 
water  is  stimulating,  and  cold  water  directly  depressing,  but  indirectly 
stimulant  through  reaction.  The  peculiar  influence  of  the  fluid  is 
apparently  lost  in  that  of  the  heat  or  cold.  To  obtain  the  unmodified 
effects  of  water  alone,  we  must  employ  it  at  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  It  must  feel  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
but  simply  lukewarm  when  used  externally,  and  in  a  slight  degree 
warmer  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  so  that  it  may  have  the  same 
temperature  as  that  organ.  This  is  a  practical  rule  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  use  of  water  as  a  sedative.  By  erring  on  either 
side,  we  fail  to  procure  the  intended  effect;  stimulating  directly  or 
indirectly,  instead  of  depressing,  without  tendency  to  reaction,  which 
is  the  characteristic  operation  of  water  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
uarm  or  lukewarm  water — that  is,  of  water  alone,  unmodified  by 
temperature— of  which  we  are  now  to  treat. 

If  warm  water  is  taken  into  the  etcmach  considerably  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  system,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  that  viscus  it  dilutes  its 
oontentSy  lessens  their  excitant  infiuenoe  on  the  secretory  funotioui 


sDd  cvDMs  s  JEnnnafaed  prodneticm  of  gftstrie  jnocs  m  d  oonscqiumt 
defect  of  cEgestaon.  Penetrating  tke  gmstnc  tissoes^  it  reiUxoj)  lx»di 
tlK  aoneons  and  misiciikr  ooats,  and  dius  mbo  impairn  the  fanctiM^ 
vUe  it  directlj  irvakens  tiie  oi^an«  The  xic!Itm»  «tract<ire  i«  ia» 
Yohned  ift  tbe  saaift  deprttssing  inflnenod,  irliick  malros  it»c1f  fSelt^ 
thifwek  the  exteum  synipaidiies  of  tbe  stomaek,  in  na^iea^  fMMe-* 
BOi  cf  the  pake,  paleness  and  relaxation  of  the  anrfmoe  of  the  body^ 
gcDend  hagaor,  fiuntnesa,  and  moscnlar  prratration.  These  elKMH 
aie  enatained  by  the  rapid  ahaorption  of  the  water  into  the  Toina^  and 
the  eoKseqnent  dilution  of  the  blood,  wbidi  is  thns  rendered  loss  ex^ 
citant,  and  lasa  aUe  to  aopport  the  Tsrions  systettic  aotions  at  their 
henlthfiil  standard.  Few  agents  are  more  depressing  to  the  whole 
system  than  warm  water  taken  freely  into  the  stomaoh.  At  lengthy 
however,  if  oontinned,  it  is  apt  to  proToke  Tomiting,  partlty  by  its 
nauseating  effect,  and  partly  by  the  distension  of  the  organ;  after 
wfaidi  there  is  nsaafly  a  cUsposition  to  repose,  if  not  sleep.  The 
water  which  has  entNti  the  blood  is  eliminated  ftx>m  the  system 
either  by  perspiration  or  urine;  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  excre* 
tiona  bdng  promoted,  aooording  as  the  surface  of  the  body  is  kept 
warm  or  cooL  The  excess  ci  water  having  been  thus  thrown  off,  the 
system  gradnally  rises  to  its  normal  condition,  without  any  tendency 
to  exeeed  that  point. 

The  external  af^Meation  of  warm  water  is  productivo  of  the  same 
effects,  qualified  by  the  extent  of  surface  affected.  I  shall  first  treat 
of  its  application,  in  the  form  of  bath,  to  the  body  generally,  and 
afterwards  of  its  more  restricted  use. 

Warm  Bath.  The  term  w(xrm  bath  is  usually  employed  when  the 
temperature  is  high  enough  to  produce  a  decided  sensation  of  heat, 
that  of  tepid  bath  when  it  is  somewhat  lower,  so  as  scarcely  to  occa* 
sion  any  sensation  whether  of  heat  or  cold.  For  our  present  purposOi 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  the  distinction.  The  warm  bath,  as  the 
term  is  here  understood,  implies  any  temperature  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  inmiersion,  occasions  neither  a  feeling  of  coolness,  nor  a  dis- 
agreeable feeling  of  heat.  As  expressed  by  degrees,  this  temperature 
▼aries  considerably,  according  to  that  of  the  surface  of  the  body  at 
the  time.  What  would  be  cool  to  a  patient  in  a  foyer,  would  be  hot 
to  another  in  a  chill.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  heat 
of  the  warm  bath,  as  here  meant,  may  vary  from  86^  to  100^  F.; 
the  mean  perhaps  being  in  health  between  90^  and  95^.  Generally 
speaking,  a  moderate  sensation  of  heat  at  the  first  entrance  is  not 
i;  for  the  stimulant  eflfoct  is  slight,  and  passes  off  in  a  short 
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time,  BO  that  the  influence  very  soon  becomes  purely  sedative;  while, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  bath  is  usually  employed,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  avoid  the  least  sensation  of  chilliness.  Immediately  after 
immersion,  there  may  be  a  slight  excitation  of  the  pulse  and  of  the 
surface;  but  this  is  of  no  account  in  reference  to  the  general  effects. 
These  are  very  soon  of  a  calming  or  soothing  character.  An  agree- 
able feeling  of  languor  is  experienced;  the  pulse  becomes  slower, 
softer,  and  weaker;  the  respiration  is  similarly  diminished;  and  after 
a  time  a  disposition  to  sleep  is  not  unfrequently  induced.  The  skin 
becomes  softer,  swells,  and  wrinkles ;  and  the  volume  of  the  body  is 
increased.  A  considerable  portion  of  water  is  absorbed,  and  a  dis- 
position to  micturition  often  takes  place,  with  the  passage  of  light- 
coloured  and  transparent  urine.  The  general  depression  gradually 
increases,  till  at  length  uneasy  sensations  begin  to  be  experienced, 
nausea  and  faintness  are  not  unfrequently  felt,  and  cramps  in  the 
limbs  indicate  that  the  nervous  centres  are  suffering.  How  long  this 
depressing  influence  can  be  supported  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
exactly;  but  days  have  been  passed  in  the  water. 

The  length  of  time  for  remaining  in  the  bath  has  no  precise  limit. 
It  may  be  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  only,  or  may  be  protracted 
for  hours.  The  patient  before  entrance  should  try  the  temperature, 
so  as  to  ascertain  that  it  corresponds,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  with  that 
of  his  body.  During  the  immersion,  care  should  be  taken  to  main- 
tain the  proper  temperature  by  withdrawing,  from  time  to  time,  por- 
tions of  water  from  the  bath,  and  replacing  it  by  warmer  water. 
Upon  being  removed,  the  patient  should  be  placed  between  blankets, 
or  warmed  sheets,  and  wiped  dry  with  warm  towels;  and  no  sense  of 
chilliness  should  be  permitted  to  be  felt.  Hence  it  is  important  that 
the  air  of  the  chamber  should  be  warmer  than  is  required  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances ;  not  less,  probably,  than  from  76®  to  80®  F. 

Local  bathsj  as  the  half-bathj  hip-hath^  and  foot-haih^  have  similar 
effects,  though  proportionably  less  in  degree.  They  of  course  act 
most  powerfully  upon  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  softening, 
swelling,  and  relaxing  the  tissues,  depressing  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, and  lowering  the  nervous  force;  but  they  in  some  degree  also 
influence  the  system,  partly  perhaps  by  the  absorption  of  water, 
though  probably  still  more  by  interfering  with  the  ordinary  influ- 
ences sent  to  the  nervous  centres.  It  may  be  presumed  that,  in 
health,  these  centres  are  kept  in  their  just  equilibrium  by  an  influence 
sent  up  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  system  in  reciprocation  of  their 
own.    The  loss  or  diminution  of  this  influence,  firom  any  one  portion 
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of  the  body,  depresses  the  centres  correspondingly;  and  more  or  lees 
of  a  general  sedative  effect  is  thus  produced.  Even  the  foot-bath, 
continued  for  some  time,  sensibly  affects  the  system. 

Cataplcums  and  foment€Uions  are  other  methods  for  the  local 
application  of  water,  with  a  view  to  its  sedative  effect.  The  former 
is  the  more  efficient  of  the  two,  because  longer  and  more  continuously 
employed.  For  this  purpose,  cataplasms  should  be  made  with  ma- 
terials entirely  bland,  and  simply  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  the  water, 
which  is  the  only  effective  agent.  For  materials  suitable  to  the  pur- 
pose the  reader  is  referred  to  the  class  of  emollients.  Through  the 
absorption  of  the  water,  the  skin  is  softened  and  thickened,  the 
blood  in  the  part  is  diluted,  the  activity  of  the  capiDary  circulation 
diminished,  and  the  nervous  power  depressed.  Any  one  familiar 
with  the  effects  of  poultices,  kept  too  long  in  contact  with  wounds 
and  opened  abscesses,  will  readily  understand  their  sedative  influ- 
ence. In  an  opened  paronychia,  for  example,  under  constant  poul- 
ticing, the  tissues  swell  and  soften,  the  whole  finger  is  enlarged  and 
acquires  a  mush-like  feel,  a  fungous  mass  forces  itself  out  of  the  in- 
cision, and  all  disposition  to  heal  ceases.  The  parts  are  depressed 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  have  not  energy  enough  to  take  on  the 
reparative  process.  Substitute  a  stimulant  application  for  the  emol- 
lient, and  a  rapid  change  for  the  better  is  experienced.  The  same 
sedative  influence  is  exercised  by  cataplasms  applied  on  a  larger 
scale.  Nor  are  their  effects  confined  to  the  seat  of  their  application. 
On  the  principle  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  they  probably 
exert  an  effect,  greater  or  less  according  to  their  magnitude,  on  the 
general  nervous  centres.  They  certainly,  I  think,  operate  on  cer- 
tain interior  organs  in  the  same  manner,  or  rather  with  the  same 
effect,  as  upon  the  seat  of  their  immediate  application.  A  sympathy 
seems  to  connect  the  interior  parts  of  the  body  with  the  portion  of 
surface  corresponding  to  them;  so  that  an  impression  made  on  the 
latter  is  propagated  to  the  former  without  change  of  character.  The 
sedative  effect,  for  example,  of  water  or  of  cold  to  the  epigastrium, 
is  felt  by  the  stomach  itself  in  a  similar  manner.  Cold  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  it  drives  the  blood  into  the  interior  by  contracting 
the  exterior  vessels,  and  thus  in  some  measure  obviates  the  sympa- 
thetic depression  of  the  inner  organs  by  the  congestion  it  occasions. 
Water  is  not  liable  to  this  objection.  Its  effects  are  purely  sedative 
both  externally  and  internally ;  for  the  vessels  upon  which  it  imme- 
diately acts  are  relaxed,  not  contracted;  and  the  quantity  of  the 
blood  in  the  part,  though  circulating  less  rapidly,  is  not  diminished. 
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Hence,  emollient  cataplasms  are  safer  sedatives,  in  cases  of  over- 
excitement  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  than  cold  water, 
except  in  the  case  of  hemorrhage,  in  which  the  sympathetic  constrie- 
tion  of  the  cold  is  wanted. 

2.  General  i^diaUwM. 

The  indications  which  water  is  capable  of  fulfilling,  either  topically 
or  generally,  externally  or  internally  used,  are  to  relax  and  soften 
the  skin  when  dry  and  constricted;  to  diminish  arterial  excitement, 
whether  general  or  local ;  to  dilate  the  blood  and  other  liqnids  within 
the  body,  and  thus  render  them  less  irritating;  to  allay  thirst,  and 
abate  abnormal  heat  by  obviating  its  causes ;  and  to  calm  nervous 
irritation,  as  shown  in  the  relaxation  of  spasm,  the  relief  of  pain, 
the  soothing  of  general  uneasiness  and  restlessness,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  sleep  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  wakefulness. 

3.  Therapeutic  Application. 

The  remedial  uses  of  water  are  very  numerous;  and,  within  the 
limits  allowed  by  the  plan  of  this  work,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
specify  each  application,  with  all  the  rules  requisite  for  its  proper 
government.  I  must  content  myself  with  considering  the  subject 
rather  in  reference  to  classes  than  individual  cases. 

a.  Inflammation  and  VasctUar  Irritatum. 

1.  External  Inflammation.  In  inflammation  and  vascular  irrita- 
tion, water  is  of  great  use  as  an  adjuvant  of  depletory  measures. 
Applied  locally  in  external  complaints,  it  has  the  direct  effect  of 
diminishing  these  conditions,  and  of  favouring  resolution,  unless  the 
affection  be  of  a  character,  or  in  a  stage,  disposed  to  suppuration; 
in  which  case  it  hastens  the  latter  process.  It  is  employed  in  all 
the  different  modes  of  external  use  abeady  described. 

In  erysipelatous  and  erythematous  affections,  it  is  very  advmn* 
tageously  applied  in  the  form  of  demulcent  liquids,  as  infusion  of 
slippery-elm  bark  or  flaxseed,  applied  over  the  inflamed  surface  by 
compresses  of  soft  linen.  This  is,  indeed,  I  think,  the  best  method 
of  treating  complaints  of  that  kind  locally.  Without  at  once  sub- 
verting the  inflammatory  action,  and  thus  endangering  introversion, 
it  alleviates  the  pain,  moderates  the  excitement,  and  obviates  in- 
jurious results.  The  mucilaginous  matter  may  co-operate  in  some 
measure  by  excluding  the  air,  but  the  main  effect  is  produced  by  the 
water;  and,  as  the  liquid  soon  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face, it  is  not  by  any  modification  of  heat  or  cold  that  it  acts. 


InpHtffmammu  tmmmun^  fi^mm^iM^  ghmimiar  tiwOinff^  Mid  tii« 
JUimed  joimU,  after  lood  depletion,  irbeii  tiiis  liM  Imwh  r^qwn^ 
water,  ni  tiie  fcrm  of  esolfient  cmtaplasais,  is  nw^  «s^ ;  being 
Mpeciallj  a|i}£eable  to  cases,  in  wluck  ^tber  ibere  is  )io  tcndMoy 
tm  mpparatios,  er  it  is  desuiJ^le  to  }a*oiaol*  tliis  oondilMii.  Wben^ 
cm  tiie  omtrary,  a  £spotn6(m  to  saf^vrate  may  be  afprebendei^ 
and  it  is  dearaUe  that  this  erent  may  not  take  plaoe,  poohioei  ai% 
contra-indieated,  and  the  local  use  of  cold  is  preferable* 

Pkagedewk  wtoert  ha^e  recently  been  treated  Terr  sicoeasftdly 
by  Mr.  Co^  in  Ghay's  Ho^ital,  London,  by  m  constant  irrigation 
with  warn  water,  Erected  npon  the  snr&oe  of  the  nlc^,  by  means 
of  a  tnbe,  connected  with  m  reser?dr  aboTe.  The  eiSMt  is  ascribed 
to  the  pofect  deansing  of  the  sore,  by  which  the  Ii<iuids  generated 
are  fn^erented  from  spreading  the  morbid  notion  by  their  poisonona 
properties.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  directly  sedatife  infln* 
cnoe  of  the  water  may  hare  some  part,  mt  least|  in  the  resnlt. 

In  almost  all  c¥lameou%  ermpUont^  wmter  acta  Tery  happily  in 
diminishing  withont  repelling  the  afiection.  It  is  in  the  fom  of 
warm  bath  that  the  remedy  is  here  most  effident;  though  a  local 
bnth  might  answer  where  the  eruption  is  local.  The  bath  should  be 
employed  daily,  or  twice  a  day;  and  the  patient  should  remain  in  it 
long.  The  only  cases  to  which  the  remedy  is  inapplicable  are  thoae 
attended  with  a  very  depressed  condition  of  the  system,  and  de» 
praTed  state  of  the  blood,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  the  suppurative 
or  gangrenous  condition. 

In  the  aeule  exanthematous  affeetion$  the  bath  is  less  used,  bo- 
cause  in  these  the  eruption  is  gonerallj  of  secondary  consideration, 
mnd  will  of  itself  subside  in  a  short  time  with  the  disease ;  but,  when- 
CTer  there  maybe  an  indication  for  diminishing  the  cutaneous  irrita* 
tion,  and  the  benefits  of  the  bath  may  not  be  overbalanced  by  its 
rarious  inconveniences,  it  may  be  used  with  safety  and  advantage. 
It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  cases  of  children.  In  the  desqua- 
mative stage  of  these  complaints,  the  warm  bath  is  often  useful  in 
giving  softness  to  the  skin,  and  removing  secondary  irritations,  not 
nnfrequently  left  behind  on  the  subsidence  of  the  original  complaint. 

2.  Internal  Inflammation,  It  is  not  in  external  inflammations 
only  that  the  local  use  of  water  is  advantageous.  In  the  phlcgmasim 
of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  it  is  often  a  most  useful  agent. 
In  those  of  the  chest,  much  care  is  required  to  avoid  the  partial  ex- 
posures to  cold  incident  to  the  use  of  the  remedy,  and,  unless  the 
patient  can  be  well  watched,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  forego  ita 
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advantages;  but  in  the  abdominal  inflammations,  and  those  of  the 
pelvic  viscera,  it  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  local  depletion,  or 
substitute  for  it  when,  on  any  account,  inappropriate  or  impracti- 
cable. In  these  cases,  the  water  may  be  used  in  fomentations ;  but 
the  safest  and  most  efifectual  method  is  by  large  cataplasms,  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  the  exterior  parts  corresponding  with  the  inflamed 
organ.  Gastritis^  enteritiSy  dysentert/y  peritonitisy  hepatitiSj  splenitiSy 
nephritiSy  and  metritiSj  are  affections  calling  for  this  treatment.  It 
is  probably  more  efficacious  when  the  inflammation  affects  the  mem- 
branes than  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  and  is  especially  indicated 
in  peritoneal  inflammation.  Large  poultices  applied  to  the  side  of 
the  neck  and  underneath  the  jaws  are  useful  in  simple  angina  and 
tonaillitisy  and  may  be  employed  with  special  propriety  in  these  affec- 
tions occurring  in  scarlatina.  Around  the  neck  they  are  also  useful 
in  laryngitiSj  after  sufficient  depletion. 

In  all  the  acute  inflammations  water  is  also  indicated  in  the  form 
of  the  warm  bathy  the  sedative  effects  of  which  are  sometimes  most 
happy.  The  only  contra-indications  are  the  inconvenience  of  the 
remedy  in  adult  cases,  and  the  danger  of  injurious  exposure  of  the 
surface  to  cold  during  its  relaxed  state.  In  infantile  cases  these 
objections  are  much  diminished,  as  children  can  be  more  readily 
guarded  from  exposure  of  the  surface;  and  the  warm  bath  is  among 
our  most  valuable  remedies  in  the  infantile  phlegmasiae. 

The  semicupium  or  hip  bath  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  inflamma- 
tions and  irritations  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  including 
strangury,  ischuria,  amenorrhoea  from  vascular  irritation  of  the 
uteruSy  and  dysmenarrhoea. 

In  certain  cases  of  inflammation  or  irritation,  the  free  internal 
use  of  water  proves  advantageous  upon  the  principle  of  dilution. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  cases  in  which  the  local  affection 
is  either  produced  or  aggravated  by  the  acrid  character  of  the  liquid 
with  which  it  may  be  in  contact.  Water  here  acts  not  only  by  its 
direct  sedative  influence,  but  indirectly  by  diluting  and  rendering 
less  acrid  the  irritating  material.  Inflammatory  affections  of  the 
urinary  passages  are  those  in  which  water  acts  most  beneficially  in 
this  way.  In  such  cases  it  should  be  taken  cold  into  the  stomach, 
as  it  is  not  only  more  agreeable  than  when  warm,  but  more  likely  to 
pass  off  by  the  kidneys. 

b.  Idiopathic  Fevers. 
The  warm  bath  is  in  general  less  advantageous  in  the  idiopathic 
fevers  than  the  phlegmasise.     Still,  it  may  be  occasionally  employed 
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with  adTantage,  espeoiallj  in  children,  when  symptoms  of  nervous 
irritation  appear,  as  restlessness,  wakefulness,  muscular  twitchiugSi 
and  convulsions.  In  the  form  of  lotion,  as  by  sponging,  warm  water 
is  frequently  used,  in  order  to  relax  the  skin  and  diminish  heat, 
under  circumstances  which  forbid  or  render  imprudent  the  external 
use  of  cold  water;  as  when  the  disease  may  be  complicated  by  vis- 
ceral inflammation,  or  there  may  be  some  chilliness,  or,  in  parts  of 
the  surface,  a  disposition  to  perspiration. 

In  the  form  of  pediluvium,  the  remedy  is  often  useful,  by  calming 
restlessness,  promoting  sleep,  and  disposing  to  diaphoresis. 

It  is,  however,  internally  that  water  proves  most  beneficial  in 
fevers.  Here  it  is  used  cold;  and  the  temperature  has  great  part 
in  the  first  favourable  efiects  produced;  but  the  liquid  soon  acquires 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  is  then  useful  merely  as  water,  by 
its  sedative  and  diluting  qualities. 

c.  Nervatu  JHseoies. 

It  is  in  these  complaints  that  water,  in  the  form  of  the  warm  bath, 
shows  its  remedial  powers  most  advantageously.  In  most  spasmodic 
and  convulsive  affections  it  is  used  either  as  the  main  remedy,  or  as 
an  adjuvant.  Its  relaxing  influence  gives  it  peculiar  efficacy  in  these 
cases.  While  therapeutically  not  less  applicable  probably  to  adults 
than  to  children,  it  is  yet  much  more  frequently  employed  in  the  lat* 
ter,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  facility  of  its  administration.  In 
croup  it  is  almost  universally  employed,  more  especially  in  the  com- 
mon or  catarrhal  variety.  In  all  the  difierent  forms  of  colic;  in 
strangulated  hernia;  in  spasm  of  the  stomachy  gall-ducts^  ureters^ 
bladder  J  urethra^  and  uterus;  in  cramps  of  the  external  muscles; 
even  in  tetanuSj  it  may  be  resorted  to  with  hope  of  benefit,  and  often 
affords  great  relief  if  continued  sufficiently  long.  In  all  convulsions 
of  a  mere  functional  character,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy.  In  in- 
fantile cases  it  is  often  the  one  first  thought  of,  and  most  efficient. 
Its  calming,  soothing,  and  relaxing  influence  renders  it  highly  bene- 
ficial in  the  treatment  of  mania^  and  the  multiplied  disorders  of 
hysteria.  In  short,  in  any  case  of  nervous  disorder,  of  whatever 
nature  or  origin,  provided  it  be  dependent  upon  irritation,  and  not 
upon  debility  or  depression,  the  warm  bath  may  be  regarded  as  a 
suitable  measure,  when  not  forbidden  by  circumstances  concerning 
rather  the  application  of  it,  than  its  proper  effects. 

One  caution,  however,  must  always  be  observed  in  the  employment 
of  this  remedy,  whether  in  nervous  or  inflanmiatory  affections.     If 
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there  is  any  existing  cerebral  congestioii|  or  tendency  towards  it,  too 
high  a  temperature  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  and  the 
water  never  allowed  to  be  so  hot  as  in  any  degree  to  stimulate  the 
circulation,  even  though  for  a  few  minutes.  It  should,  under  such 
circumstances,  never  feel  more  than  warm  to  the  body  of  the  patient. 


UL  DEFLETIOH  AS  A  SEDATIVE  AOEVT. 

By  depletion  is  here  meant  a  diminution,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
quantity  of  the  blood.  A  direct  diminution  is  effected  by  withdraw- 
ing a  portion  of  the  circulating  fluid  immediately  from  the  blood- 
vessels; an  indirect,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  material  which 
supplies  its  ordinary  and  necessary  waste.  I  shall  consider  the 
subject  in  these  two  divisions. 

1.  Direct  Depldicn  by  Bleeding. 

Direct  depletion  is  accompUshed  either  by  the  elimination  of  the 
liquid  parts  of  the  blood  through  the  different  secretory  functions, 
or  by  bleeding.  In  relation  to  the  former  measure,  nothing  need  be 
said  here;  as  the  subject  will  be  fully  considered  under  the  several 
classes  of  medicines,  the  special  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  the 
secretions,  as  the  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  etc.  In  this  place  our 
observations  will  be  confined  to  bleeding  as  a  direct  depletory  meas- 
ure. This  is  a  sedative  remedy  of  vast  importance.  That  it  is 
sedative,  follows  necessarily  the  admission  of  the  fact,  that  it  is 
the  blood  which,  by  its  excitant  and  nutrient  qualities,  supports  all 
the  functions,  and  without  which  they  must  all  instantaneously  faQ. 
It  would  seem,  moreover,  to  follow  no  less  necessarily  that  it  is  a 
universal  sedative.  As  all  the  functions  are  sustained  by  it,  all 
should  be  depressed  by  its  diminution.  This  conclusion  of  the 
judgment  is  true,  in  fact,  whenever  a  proper  balance  is  maintained 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions;  but  it  will  be  seen,  after  a  brief 
examination  of  the  subject,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  bleed- 
ing is  capable  of  acting  indirectly  as  a  powerful  excitant;  and  this 
must  be  thoroughly  understood  before  the  measure  can  be  employed 
with  due  discrimination  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

a.  EffecU  of  Bleeding  an  the  SyBtem* 

The  effects  of  bleeding  are  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  for  a 
time,  and  to  impair  its  quality.  The  first  effect  is  too  obvious  to 
require  proof;  the  second  is  not  so  obvious,  but  not  less  certaifi* 
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After  Ike  Iqbb  of  blood,  mbaorption  of  Kqmd  tikes  pkoe  inuiie- 
diitely,  m  order  to  eopply  tlie  deficieDcy;  eo  tlimt  the  blood-Teseela 
aro  eoQB  as  fUl  as  tliey  were  previoiisl j  to  the  Ueediag.  Nature 
kaa  proTided  tlus  reeonpoe  to  preveat  emptiiiess  of  the  circalatioai, 
aad  ike  want  of  tliat  equable  pressure  ^bick  tbe  Uood  everywbers 
exerts,  aad  witboat  wbicb  tbe  systemic  actions  could  not  be  sup-> 
ported  in  their  int^rity.  But  it  is  not  fuUy  elaborated  Uood  that 
thus  supplies  the  loss.  Tbe  vessels  take  up  such  liquids  as  they  can 
find.  Water  is  absorbed  ttom  the  aUmentaxy  canal,  and  probably 
from  the  air;  and  the  Tarious  saline  and  albuminous  fluids  existing 
in  the  system  are  eagerly  appropriated.  Tbe  wat^,  salts,  and 
albumen  lost  are,  therefore,  soon  r^laoed;  and  the  requisite  pro* 
portion  of  fibrin  is  quickly  daborated;  but  the  red  coipuscles,  which 
require  a  hmger  time,  and  a  more  complex  process  for  their  develop* 
ment,  remain  much  longer  deficient.  When  the  loss  of  blood  has 
been  great,  whether  from  one  copious  bleeding,  or  several  successive 
Ueedings,  this  deficient  is  very  obvious  in  the  paleness  of  the 
patient,  and  the  translucency  of  his  tissues;  and  Uie  anenuc  con* 
dition  continues  often  for  a  considerable  time.  Therefore,  though 
the  immediate  effect  of  bleeding  is  to  diminish  the  mass  of  the  blood, 
the  loss  in  this  respect  is  soon  repaired;  and  the  permanent  efiect  is 
a  depreciation  of  the  quali^  of  that  fluid,  which  is  rendered  more 
watery,  and  less  able  to  supply  influence  and  nutriment  to  the  sys* 
temic  functions. 

The  immediate  phenomena  attendant  on  the  loss  of  blood  are  a 
diminution  in  the  fulness  and  force  of  the  pulse,  paleness  of  the 
surface,  and  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  tbe  body.  As  the  loss 
proceeds,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  till  it  can  scarcely 
be  felt;  the  respiratory  movements  diminish  proportionably;  tbe 
lips,  face,  and  general  surface  become  increasingly  pale,  and  the 
akin  cool;  feelings  of  languor,  nausea,  muscular  weakness,  giddi- 
ness, mental  confusion,  and  faintness  come  on ;  and  at  last  complete 
syncope  takes  place,  with  a  temporary  suspension  of  all  the  obvious 
vital  processes,  from  which  the  patient  gradually  recovers,  if  the 
blood  ceases  to  flow. 

Syncope.  The  amount  of  loss  necessary  to  produce  syncope  varies 
exceedingly  in  difierent  persons  in  health,  and  in  the  same  persons 
in  disease,  according  to  the  character  of  the  affection,  and  the  special 
tissue  affected.  Thus,  it  is  usually  much  greater  in  those  of  sanguine 
temperament,  and  the  plethoric,  than  in  the  nervous  and  feeble;  and 
in  diseases  attended  with  pressure  on  the  brain,  acute  inflammatioui 
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or  a  Bthenic  condition  of  fever,  than  in  asthenic  affections  with 
anaemia,  or  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  typhoid  fevers. 
In  the  former  set  of  diseases  more  is  required,  as  a  general  rule, 
than  in  health,  in  the  latter  less.  The  loss  of  blood  is  osoallj  better 
borne  in  the  inflammations  of  the  serous  and  fibrous  membranes, 
than  in  those  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin.  Its  degree 
of  effect  is  often  influenced  bj  idiosyncrasy.  Stout  and  apparently 
vigorous  individuals,  in  consequence  of  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
sometimes  faint  under  a  small  bleeding;  while  others,  seemingly 
feeble,  bear  a  great  loss  without  the  same  result.  Imagination  is  not 
without  influence.  I  knew  a  gentleman  of  stout  habit  of  body,  whom 
the  sight  of  his  own  blood  caused  to  become  extremely  faint. 

The  posture  of  the  body  has  great  effect;  that  position  most  re- 
sisting syncope  which  occasions  the  greatest  pressure  on  the  brain. 
Hence,  much  more  blood  can  be  taken  from  a  person  lying  down 
than  sitting,  and  sitting  than  standing;  and  important  practical 
rules  are  deducible  from  this  fact.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater 
muscular  effort  used  in  the  two  latter  positions  may  aid  in  the  effect; 
as,  by  drawing  blood  to  the  muscles,  it  lessens  the  force  with  which 
it  is  directed  to  the  head. 

The  mode  in  which  the  blood  is  drawn  has  considerable  influence; 
less  being  required  when  it  is  taken  rapidly  through  a  large  orifice, 
than  when  slowly  through  a  small  one.  The  reason  of  this  probably 
is  the  sudden  diminution  of  the  normal  pressure  upon  the  cerebral 
centres  in  the  former  case;  while  in  the  latter  the  diminution  is 
gradual,  so  that  the  brain  has  a  better  opportunity  of  accommodat- 
ing itself  to  the  new  circumstances. 

'^  According  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  the  mean  loss  of  blood  required 
to  produce  symptoms  of  commencing  syncope,  in  the  sitting  or  erect 
posture,  is,  in  health,  15  ounces;  in  congestion  of  the  brain,  from 
40  to  50  ounces;  in  inflammation  of  the  serous,  synovial,  or  fibrous 
membranes,  from  30  to  40  ounces;  in  parenchymatous  inflammations, 
80  ounces ;  in  mucous  and  cutaneous  inflammations,  16  ounces ;  while 
in  eruptive  fevers  it  is  only  from  12  to  14  ounces ;  in  delirium  tremens, 
10  to  12;  in  accidents  before  inflammation  has  taken  place,  8  to  10; 
and  in  chlorosis,  8."  But  these  are  mere  approximations,  and  liable 
to  great  diversity.  In  relation  to  the  natives  of  this  country,  I  am 
quite  confident  that  the  15  ounces,  stated  by  Dr.  Hall  as  the  mean 
in  health,  is  considerably  below  the  actual  average. 

The  syncope  from  loss  of  blood  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
convulsive  symptoms;  but  these,  like  other  nervous  disorders,  are 
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probably  qnite  as  liable  to  occur  from  a  depressed  as  from  an  excited 
state  of  the  cerebral  centres.  Thej  do  not,  therefore,  in  any  degree 
contradict  the  idea,  that  the  influence  of  bleeding  is  essentially  seda- 
tiTO.  But  certain  phenomena  do  not  unfrequently  occur  after  the 
loss  of  blood,  which  are  clearly  the  result  of  abnormal  excitement, 
and  which  I  now  propose  to  explain. 

Seamdary  Excitation.  All  the  functions  require,  for  their  due 
performance,  a  certain  amount  of  blood  of  a  certain  quality.  If 
there  be  deficiency  in  either  of  these  respects,  they  necessarily  suffer. 
To  obriate  injury  from  this  cause,  a  relation  between  all  parts  of  the 
body  and  the  nervous  centres  has  been  established  through  connect- 
ing nenres,  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  for  the 
functions  causes  an  impression  to  be  conveyed  from  their  seats  up  to 
their  respective  centres,  by  which  the  latter  are  excited  into  action, 
and,  if  the  impression  be  strong,  are  not  unfrequently  much  dis- 
turbed. As  a  legitimate  and  intended  result  of  this  excitement,  an 
influence  is  transmitted  from  the  centres  to  the  heart,  and  probably 
to  the  respiratory  organs,  by  which  the  former  is  stimulated  to  in- 
creased action,  so  as  to  send  an  additional  supply  of  their  essential 
pabulum  to  the  functions,  while  by  the  latter  the  blood  is  duly  pre- 
pared for  its  office.  Now  blood,  which  has  been  impaired  in  quality  by 
bleeding,  is  unable,  in  the  ordinary  quantity,  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  functions  unless  they  also  arc  proportionably  lowered ;  and 
consequently,  if  this  should  not  happen,  the  heart  is  stimulated 
through  the  nervous  centres,  to  supply,  by  a  greater  amount  of 
blood,  the  deficiency  in  its  quality.  But  the  nervous  centres  being 
often  over-excited  by  these  demands  upon  them,  act  irregularly  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties ;  and  consequently  signs  of  nervous 
disorder  are  evinced.  Hence,  in  the  condition  of  system  induced  by 
bleeding,  especially  if  very  copious  or  frequently  repeated,  there  is 
often  great  disturbance  of  function,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
indirect  effects  of  the  loss  of  blood.  Violent  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
excessive  frequency  of  pulse,  dyspnoea,  headache,  neuralgic  pains  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  wakefulness,  sometimes  even  convulsions 
and  delirium,  are  among  the  evidences  of  this  nervous  disorder. 

But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  order  that  this  indirect 
excitement  from  bleeding  should  take  place,  there  must  be  a  want  of 
accordance  between  the  performance  of  the  functions  and  the  dimin- 
ished quality  of  the  blood.  If  the  former  continue  as  in  health ;  if, 
for  example,  the  patient  use  as  much  muscular  exertion,  eat  as  much, 
think  as  much,  even  feel  as  much  as  under  ordUnary  circumstancesi 
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the  abore  symptoms  most  be  experienced  in  a  degree  proportionate 
to  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood;  and,  if  the  functions  are  called 
into  anosual  activitji  whether  bj  the  will  or  other  eanse;  if  the 
patient  mn,  ascend  heights,  lift  heavy  burdens,  attempt  to  think 
deeply,  or  exert  his  mind  strongly  in  any  way,  or  be  thrown  into 
strong  emotion  by  any  cause,  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  blood 
is  of  course  more  strongly  felt,  a  more  powerfully  irritant  influence 
is  sent  to  the  nervous  centres;  and  the  disorders,  consequent  on  their 
disturbance,  are  often  experienced  to  an  extreme,  and  sometimes 
alarming,  or  even  fatal  extent. 

If^  however,  care  be  taken  that  the  various  functions  shall  be 
reduced  in  accordance  with  the  reduced  state  of  the  blood;  if  the 
patient  be  kept  at  rest,  the  amount  of  food  diminished,  the  mind 
made  to  participate  in  the  repose  of  the  body,  and  nothing  allowed 
to  disturb  the  calm  of  the  passions,  the  purely  sedative  effects  of  the 
bleeding  will  be  experienced,  without  the  secondary  excitements  and 
disorders  above  mentioned. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  this  course  of  reasoning,  how  important 
it  is,  in  employing  this  remedial  measure,  to  take  care  that  its  intended 
effects  be  not  contravened  by  subsequent  disturbing  influences.  An- 
other highly  important  practical  inference  is  that,  by  carrying  the 
remedy  too  far,  we  may  induce  an  excitable  state  of  system,  which 
shall  render  the  patient  liable  to  extreme  disorder,  and  especially  to 
excessive  action  of  the  heart,  ending  possibly  in  serious  disease  of 
that  organ.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  excessive  use  of  the 
lancet  is  the  production  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart; 
the  former  resulting,  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  physiological 
law,  from  a  too  powerful  and  incessant  exertion  of  the  organ,  the 
latter  from  a  softness  and  yieldingness  of  the  tissue,  consequent  on 
the  anemic  state  of  the  blood. 

Bleeding  should  very  rarely  be  carried  to  complete  syncope,  and 
never  when  used  simply  as  an  antiphlogistic  measure.  The  subee* 
quent  reaction,  under  the  operation  of  causes  above  explained,  may 
very  much  interfere  with  the  ends  proposed,  and  do  more  harm  than 
the  occurrence  of  syncope  can  possibly  do  good.  The  only  oircum« 
stance  which  would  justify  the  urging  of  the  remedy  to  this  extent, 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  least,  is  the  existence  of  a  spasm,  as 
of  the  glottis,  for  example,  which  unless  relaxed  must  prove  fatal, 
and  which  there  are  no  other  means  at  command  capable  of  relaxing. 
In  surgery,  the  measure  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
procure  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles  in  cases  of  obstinate 
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one  of  the  vital  organs  involving  life  in  danger,  bleeding  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  verge  of  fainting,  but  should  stop  short  of  it.  In  general, 
when  this  remedy  is  called  for,  it  will  be  su£Scient  to  proceed  till 
some  sensible  impression  is  produced  on  the  pulse ;  and  it  would  be 
better  to  bleed  a  second  or  even  a  third  time,  than  to  incur  unneces- 
sary risk  at  the  first  operation.  The  occurrence  of  decided  weak- 
ness or  softness  of  the  pulse,  paleness  of  the  lips,  yawning,  or  nausea, 
should  serve  as  a  signal  for  closing  the  vein  in  all  ordinary  cases. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  an  adult  male,  of  good  constitution  and  ordi- 
nary size,  fifteen  or  sixteen  fluidounces  may  be  taken  at  the  first 
bleeding;  though,  under  varying  circumstances,  the  quantity  may 
fall  as  low  as  six  fluidounces  and  rise  as  high  as  forty.  When  the 
loss  required  is  less  than  six  fluidounces,  it  is  generally  best  to  take 
the  blood  locally.  In  women  one-quarter  or  one-third  l«ss  should  be 
taken  than  in  men.  In  children  of  two  years  or  upwards,  the  rule 
of  Dr.  Young,  in  relation  to  the  modification  of  the  dose  of  medicine, 
will  apply  also  to  the  bleeding.  (See  vol.  i.  pages  35-6.)  At  three 
months  it  would  seldom  be  proper  to  take  more  than  a  fluidounce,  at 
six  months  one  and  a  half  fluidounces,  at  a  year  two,  at  two  years 
three,  at  four  years  five,  at  eight  years  eight,  and  at  twelve  years 
ten  fluidounces. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  better  to  bleed  from  a  large  than  a 
small  orifice;  but  this  is  true  only  when  the  object  is  to  produce  as 
great  an  immediate  efiect  upon  the  system,  with  as  little  loss  of  bloody 
as  possible.  The  rule  is  applicable  in  cases  of  spasm,  in  which  the 
object  is  to  induce  relaxation,  and  to  some  extent  in  those  of  active 
sanguineous  determination,  when  a  prompt  efiiact  is  desired  in  order 
to  prevent  hemorrhage  in  some  vital  organ,  or  an  overwhelming  influ- 
ence upon  its  function.  In  inflammations,  in  which  the  indication  is 
prominently  to  alter  the  character  of  the  blood,  and  in  which  an  im- 
mediately curative  impression  is  seldom  expected,  I  think  that  the 
loss  by  a  small  orifice  is  quite  as  effective,  and  perhaps  more  so;  as 
more  blood  can  thus  be  taken  without  endangering  syncope. 

Whenever  it  may  be  doubtful  how  much  blood  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  a  special  necessity  may  exist  for  taking  no  more  than 
may  be  absolutely  necessary,  the  patient  should  be  bled  in  the  erect 
posture,  either  sitting  or  standing;  the  latter  position  being  that 
which  affords  the  greatest  security  against  excess.  The  fingers  of 
the  operator,  under  such  circumstances,  should  be  placed  on  the 
wrist,  and,  at  the  first  sign  of  a  decided  flagging  in  the  puke,  the 
process  should  cease. 
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conservative  objects ;  for  we  naturallj  resort,  in  suffering  of  interior 
piirts,  to  the  corresponding  outer  surface  in  the  application  of  means 
of  relief.  Of  the  fact,  at  any  rate,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  hav- 
ing seen  it  demonstrated  beyond  the  possibility  of  disbelief. 

In  the  highest  stage  of  vascular  fulness  and  activity,  local  bleeding 
is  of  little  benefit.  The  blood  abstracted  is  so  rapidly  supplied,  and 
the  distending  force  of  the  forward  movement  so  great,  that  the  capil- 
lary vessels  have  not  the  opportunity  for  contracting.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  measure  should  always  be  preceded  by  general 
bleeding.  But,  after  the  fulness  of  the  vessels,  and  the  moving  foroee 
of  the  blood  have  been  thus  reduced,  or  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
considerable  general  excitement,  the  loss  of  blood  locally  is  of  very 
great  importance,  and  will  often  eradicate  an  inflammation  which  has 
refused  to  yield  entirely  to  the  lancet.  In  many  cases  of  disease 
the  indications  and  the  contra-indications  for  bleeding  may  be  so 
nicely  balanced,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  between  them;  as, 
for  example,  in  low  fevers  attended  with  inflammation.  Here  local 
bleeding  is  an  invaluable  remedy ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the 
loss  of  t^o  or  three  ounces  of  blood  apparently  turn  the  scale  favour- 
ably between  life  and  death.  It  happens,  fortunately,  in  such  cases, 
that  the  loss  of  a  little  blood  has  much  greater  effect  than  in  sthenic 
states  of  the  system.  I  have  often  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  little 
blood  from  the  chest  in  the  pneumonia  of  typhoid  fevers,  when  active 
stimulation  has  been  necessary  to  support  the  cerebral  centres;  and 
t  have  myself  been  sometimes  astonished  at  the  relief  thus  obtained* 
It  has  been  before  incidentally  stated  that  blood  may  be  taken  locally 
from  infants,  with  advantage,  in  reference  to  effects  on  the  system  at 
large;  the  whole  quantity  taken  being  so  small  that  it  can  be  ab- 
stracted with  sufficient  rapidity ;  and  the  danger  being  less  of  over- 
bleeding  than  when  the  lancet  is  used. 

Local  bleeding  is  effected  by  simple  scarification,  or  by  means  of 
cups  or  leeches.  Scarification  is  not  often  used,  and  only  under 
peculiar  circumstances ;  as  in  conjunctivitis,  tonsillitis,  sometimes  in 
laryngitis,  and  in  glossitis  with  great  enlargement  of  the  tongue,  in 
which  deep  incisions  are  recommended  when  the  swelling  threatens 
suffocation.   The  two  latter  methods  are  those  commonly  resorted  to. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better,  when  cups  and  leeches  are  used,  to 
take  blood  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  inflamed  part, 
than  from  the  inflamed  vessels  themselves;  as  the  wounds  sometimes 
superadd  their  own  inflammation  to  that  pre-existing,  and  thus  en- 
duiger  some  aggravation  of  the  latter.    The  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
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Itt  mrmkrre  infnmcie  k^  mlso  nc;  ▼xtbcvni  hs  ftiruitape^  II  mtT  W 
Vied  rerr  &n}t  ib  ikoirBdc  and  abdoiLiiiml  mfljanamuctsu  vbeB  tli« 
state  of  the  cmilaocai  does  no;  mdaut  cf  anj  odica-  m^Nse  of  deple* 
tkmi  and.  ccntHKBthr  vhh  a  fev  vei  ci^pi^  operates  iao$t  happihr  im 
saziT  xnstanees. 

Leeckinp,  Thk  is  preferable  to  cuppiiu:  when  t}ie  pain  of  the 
operation  is  a  matter  of  eonseqnence^  as  in  ckOdrm  and  delicate  or 
lien  oat  women :  irben  the  parts  to  be  operated  on  are  tender  to  the 
tondi,  as  in  phlegmonoiv  mmonrs  and  glandular  sveHings;  when  it 
it  desirable  to  concentrate  the  bleeding  within  as  small  a  space  aa 
possible,  at  the  end  of  a  finger;  when  the  tissue  is  loooe^  as  in  the 
ejelids,  the  tcromm,  etc;  and  when  the  parts  frcon  ^hich  it  is  wished 
to  abstract  blood,  are  inaccessible  to  cnps,  as  the  tongue^  the  ntems, 
the  mlTa,  the  anns^  etc  It  ahoald  almost  always  bt  employed  pre* 
fisrably  in  jnfmrta. 
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Two  kinds  of  leeches  are  used  in  this  conntrj,  the  European  and 
the  American;  and  it  is  important  to  discriminate  properly  between 
them;  as  the  amount  of  blood  they  draw  is  very  different,  and  disa- 
greeable effects  sometimes  result  from  the  one,  which  are  much  less 
incident  to  the  other.  Without  intending  to  give  a  description  of 
these  animals,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensa- 
tory, I  will  merely  state  that  the  two  species  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  colour  of  the  belly,  which,  in  the  European,  is  greenish,  or  green- 
ish-yellow with  black  spots,  in  the  American,  so  far  as  I  have  ever 
seen,  is  reddish-brown.  The  European  leech  makes  a  deeper  incision 
than  the  American,  draws  more  blood  directly,  and  causes  the  loss  of 
a  much  larger  quantity  from  the  bite.  In  consequence  of  this  ten- 
dency to  hemorrhage,  it  is  impossible  to  regulate,  with  an  approach 
to  precision,  the  amount  of  blood  that  will  be  lost.  Sometimes,  too, 
it  is  difficult  to  check  the  hemorrhage ;  and,  in  several  instances,  in- 
fants have  perished  from  this  cause.  The  average  quantity  of  blood 
drawn  by  the  leeches  imported  into  this  country  exceeds,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  half  an  ounce  for  each  leech,  including  the  subsequent 
bleeding.  The  American  leeches  are  less  liable  to  these  disadvantages. 
Secondary  hemorrhage  is  seldom  considerable;  the  quantity  of  blood 
they  are  likely  to  take  can,  therefore,  be  more  accurately  estimated; 
and  they  are  very  seldom  if  ever  dangerous.  Each  animal  draws 
somewhat  more  than  a  fluidrachm  of  blood  on  the  average,  and  leech- 
ers  generally  estimate  two  fluidounces  to  the  dozen.  Both  kinds, 
however,  are  uncertain;  as  the  quantity  taken  varies  not  only  with 
the  state  of  the  worms,  but  also  with  that  of  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied;  highly  vascular  tissues,  and  those  in  which  the  vessels 
are  congested  through  irritation  or  inflammation,  bleeding  much  more 
freely  than  those  in  the  opposite  condition.  On  the  whole,  I  gener- 
ally prefer  the  American  leech,  and  always  for  infants.  The  bleed- 
ing from  the  bites  of  these  animals  may  almost  always  be  arrested  by 
pressure.  When  this  cannot  be  conveniently  applied  with  any  con- 
siderable force,  I  have  found  the  bleeding  invariably  checked  by  a 
small  piece  of  raw  cotton,  thoroughly  wetted  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum  in  hot  water,  just  before  the  solution  has  begun  to  crys- 
tallize on  cooling,  and  then  pressed  upon  the  wound,  so  that  some  of 
the  liquid  may  enter  it. 

c.  Indications  and  Contra-indications  of  Bleeding, 

The  indications  which  bleeding  is  calculated  to  fulfil,  are  1.  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  the  blood  when  in  excess,  2.  to  lower  its  quality 
when  abnormally  rich  or  stimulant,  8.  to  relieve  vascular  irritation 
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a»d  iaiasBmiaoB  dutwigk  the  two  i^«iKik«  j«st  iDKtttkMM^  4^  to  o)><^ 
moe  loeil  detovuBatioiis  of  blood  d«peiid«ftt  on  «xcie«sir<^  aolKMi  of 
ihe  hemru  5.  to  rdmx  spjun  and  relieTe  dottoos  irritation  ia  isriMfml 
tj  direcdr  depmsng  the  bmtoos  ceiitrc!5s  6,  to  «irmk«ii  th^  s«H(c^ 
tSkilitT  in  u)T  or;gia  raidered  insieiisible  by  actiTe  congOEttion  of  tlM^ 
Berrovft  emtrM,  and  7.  to  promote  aboorptioa  bv  dopletiog  from  the 
blood-Tessek.  It  is  comirm-imdicaUJt  in  g<»ierml  debility;  a  acanty> 
naemic,  or  depnTod  condition  of  the  blood;  nenront  irritations  of 
nil  kinds  depoidoit  on  direct  depression  or  debililj  of  the  nervoos 
eentres;  and  pore  or  predominant  dilatation  of  the  heart* 

d.  Tkerapemtie  AppliMtu^n^ 

There  is  no  remedr  more  important  than  this;  perhsps  none  which 
so  frequently  saves  life.  That  it  is  susceptible  of  abuse,  and  often 
has  been  greatly  abused,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  this  is  only  an 
argument  in  favour  of  a  careful  study  of  its  powers  for  good  and 
eril,  and  of  great  watchfulness  in  its  use;  none  for  its  abandonment 
altogether;  and  the  practitioners  who  reject  it,  and  oppose  their  own 
prejudices  or  fears  sgunst  the  experience  of  all  ages,  not  only  de* 
prive  themselves  of  a  most  important  agent  for  good,  but  assume 
a  responsibility  which  might  well  make  a  conscientious  individual 
shudder.  Though  never  one  of  those  who  might  bo  considered  as 
special  advocates  of  the  lancet,  I  fear  that,  in  the  reaction  from  a 
too  indiscriminate,  and  sometimes  reckless  use  of  it,  the  profession 
is  now  in  danger  of  erring  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  cannot  but 
think  that  the  general  tendency  is  rather  to  an  injurious  neglect, 
than  to  an  injudicious  use  of  the  remeily.  In  my  experience  as  an 
hospital  physician,  I  have  seen  many  patients  past  all  hopes  of  cure, 
whom  early  and  judicious  bleeding  would  probably  have  saved;  but 
very  seldom  one,  in  whom  I  had  reason  to  think  that  an  abuse  of 
the  remedy  had  been  productive  of  serious  injury.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible in  this  place  to  specify  every  case  in  which  bleeding  may  bo 
advantageously  resorted  to.  My  object,  in  the  following  remarks, 
will  be  to  suggest  principles,  and  give  illustrative  examples,  which 
may  enable  the  student  to  decide  for  himself,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
using  the  remedy  in  any  particular  case  that  may  come  under  his 
notice. 

1.  Inflammations.  As  an  antiphlogistic  measure,  the  loss  of  blood 
holds  a  position  far  above  any  other  agent ;  and  it  is  in  this  capacity, 
moreover,  that  it  exercises  the  most  beneficial  therapeutic  influence. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  always  indicated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  inflam- 
mation, and,  indeed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout  the  pro- 
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oess,  80  long  as  it  is  attended  with  an  excess  of  vascular  action ;  and 
should  be  abstained  from  only  upon  the  grounds,  that  the  affection 
may  be  so  mild  as  not  to  require  it,  or  that  there  may  be  a  coexist- 
ing state  of  system  which  may  afford  indications  against  it,  stronger 
than  those  of  the  inflammation  itself  in  its  favour. 

In  inflammation  there  is  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  affected  part, 
sustaining  and  augmenting  the  irritation  which  first  called  it  thither; 
there  is  an  exalted  or  irritated  state  of  the  nervous  constituent  of  the 
tissue ;  and  there  is  frequently  an  abnormaUy  excitant  condition  of 
the  blood  itself.  To  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  part,  to 
diminish  the  stimulant  quality  of  that  blood,  and  to  lower  the  nerv- 
ous exaltation  of  the  inflamed  tissue,  are  the  obvious  indications. 
Nothing  meets  these  so  efficaciously  as  bleeding.  In  relation  to  the 
first  indication,  not  only  does  it  lessen  the  whole  mass,  and  conse- 
quently thus  far  proportionably  the  quantity  entering  the  inflamed 
part,  but  it  diminishes  the  force  with  which  the  heart  propels  the 
blood,  and  thus  meets  the  same  end  by  lessening  the  rapidity  of  the 
current.  As  before  explained,  it  has  a  powerful  agency  in  diluting 
the  blood,  and  consequently  diminishing  its  stimulant  properties,  thus 
fulfilling  the  second  of  the  indications  mentioned.  Lastly,  by  its 
direct  sedative  influence  on  the  nervous  centres,  it  lessens  nervous 
irritation  of  the  part,  and  meets  the  third  and  only  remaining  indi- 
cation. No  substance  is  equally  efficient  for  all  these  purposes ;  and 
experience  constantly  offers  its  results  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
the  reasoning. 

But  so  powerful  an  agent  must  not  be  used  indiscriminately.  Many 
cases  of  inflammation  are  so  slight  as  not  to  require  this  or  any  other 
remedy;  and  many  yield  to  milder  measures,  as  to  saline  purgatives, 
low  diet,  etc.,  so  that  it  may  with  propriety  be  dispensed  with.  But 
it  should  be  omitted  in  no  case,  not  offering  some  decided  contra- 
indication, in  which  the  disease  is  so  severe  as  to  threaten  serious 
consequences,  or  so  situated  as  to  occasion  reasonable  apprehensions 
of  danger  on  this  score.  Thus,  we  may  omit  bleeding  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  tonsils  of  a  degree  of  violence  in  which  it  would  be  all- 
important  to  employ  it,  were  the  affection  seated  in  the  meninges  of 
the  brain,  or  in  the  peritoneum. 

It  is  commonly  within  the  first  three  days  after  an  attack  of  in- 
flammation that  general  bleeding  should  be  used.  If  the  case  has 
been  under  our  care  from  the  commencement,  we  can  generally,  within 
that  time,  do  all  that  is  required  in  this  way.  One  single  full  bleed- 
ing, pushed  until  the  pulse  begins  to  flag,  or  the  lips  to  look  pale,  will 
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analogous  is  that  state  of  depression  of  palse  and  skin  which  often 
attends  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  sometimes  mu- 
cous gastritis;  in  the  former  case,  depending  on  a  failure  of  the 
normal  influence  from  the  diseased  nervous  centre  upon  the  circula- 
tion, and  in  the  latter  on  the  depressing  influence  of  the  nausea  so 
common  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  In  both,  the  lancet  should 
be  used  irrespective  of  the  pulse,  which  will  generally  be  found  to 
rise  under  it. 

Bounds  must  be  placed  to  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  even  when 
the  remedy  is  most  strongly  called  for.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
morbid  changes  often  happen  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  which 
time  and  a  certain  amount  of  energy  are  required  to  repair.  If  the 
strength  is  exhausted  by  bleeding,  recklessly  employed,  there  may 
be  danger  that  the  system  may  be  unable  to  pass  through  the  pro- 
cesses requisite  for  the  restoration  of  health.  The  inflammation 
itself  may  have  been  conquered,  but  the  patient  may  die  in  the  arms 
of  victory.  Thus,  in  pneumonia,  there  is  generally  consolidation  of 
large  portions  of  the  lungs ;  in  pleurisy  often  very  copious  elimina- 
tion into  the  cavity  of  fibrin  and  serous  liquid ;  and  strength  must 
be  reserved  to  accomplish  the  removal,  or  proper  disposal  of  these 
abnormal  products.  Suppuration  and  ulceration  are  often  inevitable, 
as  the  result  of  a  particular  inflammation.  When  this  is  ascertained, 
though  bleeding  may  still  be  indicated  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the 
approaching  evils,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  the  resources  of  the 
system  so  far  unimpaired  that  it  may  finally  surmount  them.  An 
example  of  this  we  frequently  have  in  dysentery. 

In  deciding  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  in  any  case, 
from  the  character  of  the  pulse,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  influence 
upon  it  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  not  be  led  astray  by  a 
strength  and  fulness  which  may  be  owing  to  this  cause,  and  which 
often  continues,  through  great  debility,  almost  to  the  very  close 
of  life. 

After  as  much  blood  has  been  taken  from  the  arm  as  may  seem 
advisable,  or  in  cases  in  which,  from  the  mildness  of  the  disease,  the 
previously  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  or  the  advanced  stage,  it 
may  not  be  considered  proper  to  use  the  lancet  at  all,  local  bleeding 
may  frequently  be  employed  with  the  happiest  efiects.  It  will  often 
completely  subvert  the  inflammation,  even  after  it  has  resisted  copious 
general  depletion. 

In  some  cases  of  inflammation,  even  of  a  dangerous  character,  the 
state  of  general  debility,  the  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  or  the 
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depressing  influence  of  some  poisonous  agency  upon  the  system  may 
be  such,  as  wholly  to  preclude  the  lancet.  This  sometimes  happens 
•Ten  in  cases  in  which  the  patient  may  have  been  in  good  health  pre- 
▼ionsly  to  the  attack ;  as  in  typhous  pneumonia,  malignant  erysipelas, 
etc.  But  it  is  more  frequent  when  the  inflammation  supervenes  upon 
a  low  disease,  as  pneumonia  coming  on  in  the  advanced  stage  of  en- 
teric or  typhoid  fever.  In  such  cases  as  these,  local  depletion  is  often 
of  incalculable  importance.  The  inflammation  may  be  just  sufficient, 
if  unabated,  to  destroy  the  patient,  and  a  slight  influence  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  turn  the  scale  in  his  favour.  Exactly  such  an  influence  is 
often  obtained  from  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  inflamed  part,  when  no  other  measure  will  afford  it. 
I  have  seen  this  too  frequently  to  permit  me  to  have  any  doubt  upon 
the  point.  Gups  or  leeches  should  be  used  in  such  cases,  even  though 
it  may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  internally.  As  much  blood  should 
be  taken  as  the  strength  will  permit;  but  scarcely  any  amount  is  so 
small  as  to  be  incapable  of  good.  One  or  two  fluidounces  lost  will, 
I  believe,  sometimes  save  life.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
eongestive  attacks,  resembling  pneumonia,  coming  on  in  low  fevers. 
The  patient  will  be  extremely  prostrate,  his  pulse  feeble,  his  skin 
cool,  his  respiration  difficult,  and  his  colour  venous  in  consequence  of 
the  blood  passing  unchanged  through  the  lungs,  or  not  passing  them 
in  sufficient  quantity.  After  the  application  of  two  or  three  wet  cups 
in  such  cases,  and  a  few  dry  ones,  I  have  seen  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
patient  changed  as  by  a  charm.  The  lungs  throw  off  their  weight, 
the  blood  circulates  through  them  again,  the  dark  colour  of  the  sur- 
face disappears,  and  the  pulse  regains  some  activity ;  though  the  con- 
joint aid  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine-whey,  etc.,  are  necessary  to 
sustain  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  processes. 

In  chronic  inflammation^  general  bleeding  should  be  used  very 
sparingly.  There  are  now  and  then  cases  which  permit  and  even 
require  it ;  but  the  quantity  taken  should  be  less  than  in  the  acute ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  local  bleeding  is  much  preferable.  This 
may  often  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  and  may  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time  in  the  same  case. 

In  all  cases  of  inflammation,  the  presence  of  a  decided  huffy  coat 
upon  the  blood  offers,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  favourable  indication  for  the 
further  use  of  the  lancet;  unless  there  may  be  reason  to  think  that 
it  has  resulted  from  anaemia.  Frequent  bleedings  often  induce  this 
very  condition;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the 
buffy  coat  thus  induced  for  a  sign  of  inflammation,  and  a  proof  of 
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tbe  necessity  of  further  bleeding.  This  appearance  is  owing  to  an 
excess  of  fibrin  over  the  red  corpuscles.  If  these  have  their  nor- 
mal proportion,  then  the  bufij  coat  indicates  inflammation;  if  they 
are  very  deficient,  and  the  fibrin  is  thus  brought  into  excess,  it  offers 
no  such  proof,  and  should  not  be  considered  ad  favouring  the  use  of 
the  lancet. 

Excessive  bleeding,  as  before  explained,  by  inducing  ansemia,  may 
favour  the  production  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
Now,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  question  whether  the  danger  should  be 
incurred,  in  order  to  save  an  organ  threatened  with  serious  injury 
from  inflammation.  Should  the  organ  be  a  vital  one  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  measure.  Life  must  be  saved  at  present,  what- 
ever may  be  the  risk  in  the  future.  But  where  it  is  of  less  than  vital 
importance,  the  question  is  not  so  easy  of  solution.  When  a  young 
practitioner,  I  had  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  affecting  the 
anterior  chamber,  which  was  one-third  filled  with  an  opaque  puruloid 
matter.  I  had  bled  the  patient  as  much  as  I  dared  to  do,  but  with- 
out amending  the  condition  of  the  eye.  I  then  called  in  the  counsel 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  those  times.  He  advised 
a  constant  repetition  of  the  bleeding;  and  it  was  carried  so  far  that, 
at  last,  the  blood  came  from  the  arm  almost  like  dirty  reddish  dish- 
water; and  the  coagulum  formed  was  reduced  to  extremely  small 
dimensions.  The  eye  was  saved;  and  the  patient  after  a  time  recov- 
ered tolerable  health,  though  long  suffering  from  very  troublesome 
palpitations  of  the  heart.  Some  years  afterwards,  death  suddenly 
occurred;  and,  though  I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  post-mortem 
examination,  I  have  little  doubt  that  cardiac  disease  was  the  cause. 
With  my  present  views,  I  should  prefer  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of 
the  eye  to  that  of  the  greater  evil. 

2.  Vascular  Irritation  or  Active  Congestion.  The  same  indica- 
tions exist  here  as  in  positive  inflammation,  of  which,  indeed,  active 
congestion  is  often  the  immediate  antecedent,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  forming  stage.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  the  affec- 
tion is  so  slight  as  not  to  require  the  loss  of  blood,  yielding  either 
spontaneously,  or  to  abstinence  and  a  saline  cathartic.  But  there 
are  cases  attended  with  great  danger,  which  require  the  most  prompt 
and  efficient  interference;  and  in  such  cases  bleeding  is  the  most 
effectual  remedy.  It  often,  indeed,  affords  immediate  relief,  operat- 
ing more  rapidly  than  even  in  established  inflammation ;  as,  from  its 
nature,  the  affection  is  less  fixed  and  more  readily  curable.  The  con- 
dition calling  for  the  use  of  the  lancet  is  such  an  amount  of  active 
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€oiigestioii  18  to  tiireaten  isjniy  to  the  organ  from  pressure,  or  to 
CBdanger  hemorrhage;  especially  in  important  oigans,  as  the  lirer, 
Imgs,  or  hrain.  In  active  congestion  of  the  brain,  either  attended 
vith  apoplectic  symptoms,  or  threatening  apoplectic  effusion,  prompt 
MefMJing  is  Tery  important,  carried  to  aoy  extent  which  may  be  re> 
qvired  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  pnlse.  The  quantity  which  it  is 
alien  necessary  to  abstract  is  very  large,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
■onnal  pressure  made  on  the  cerebral  centres.  In  active  congestion 
af  the  lungs,  moreover,  the  danger  is  sometimes  imminent  of  immediate 
safTocation  from  effusion  of  serous  fluid  or  of  blood;  and  the  remedy 
scarcely  less  imperiously  called  for.  A  similar  oondition  of  the  liver 
is  less  dangerous,  as  the  organ  admits  of  great  distension  without 
fiital  results;  and  the  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  spleen; 
bat,  in  either,  th»*e  is  sometimes  a  call  for  the  use  of  the  lancet. 

HemarrKageM  are  often  nothing  more  than  a  result  of  vascular  irri* 
tation  or  active  congestion  of  the  bleeding  tissue ;  and,  in  all  such 
oases,  the  lancet  is  indicated  when  the  checking  of  the  hemorrhage 
is  strongly  called  for,  aud  the  state  of  the  pulse  permits.  In  milder 
of  the  same  kind,  cupping  over  the  affiected  organ  is  all  that 

y  be  required. 

Fever9  afford  examples  of  high  vascular  excitement;  but  simply 
for  the  state  of  fever  bleeding  is  seldom  indicated.  The  affection 
when  idiopathic  is  generally  a  result  of  some  agency  which  the  loss 
of  blood  has  no  power  to  remove  or  control,  and  will  continue  steadily 
onward,  no  matter  what  amount  of  blood  may  be  withdrawn,  short  of 
a  fatal  result.  The  pulse  may  be  diminished  in  fulness  and  force, 
and  the  general  strength  may  be  prostrated ;  but  the  fever  continues 
with  no  abatement  of  its  real  violence,  though  some  of  its  phenomena 
may  be  partially  suppressed.  There  are,  however,  two  circumstances 
which,  in  febrile  affections,  render  the  lancet  advisable  or  necessary. 
When  the  fever  is  symptomatic  of  a  special  inflammation  or  vascular 
irritation,  bleeding  is  often  called  for  in  reCerence  to  the  local  dis- 
ease; upon  the  cessation  or  abatement  of  which  the  fever  also  ceases 
or  abates.  Very  often,  too,  the  febrile  movement  causes,  or  is  at- 
tended with  local  inflammations  or  determinations  of  blood,  which 
endanger  the  safety  of  some  important  organ,  while,  by  reacting  on 
the  system,  they  may  tend  to  increase  the  fever.  Here  venesection 
is  indicated,  precisely  as  it  is  in  similar  affiections  occurring  inde- 
pendently of  the  fever.  Local  determinations  of  the  kind  referred 
to  are  extremely  common  in  fevers,  especially  to  the  head,  lungs,  and 
stomach;  and,  when  general  bleeding  may  not  seem  to  be  required| 
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the  application  of  cups  or  leeches  to  the  organ  affected  is  often  ex- 
tremely useful.  This,  then,  is  the  general  rule  for  the  employment 
of  bleeding  in  fevers ;  namely,  that  it  is  to  be  resorted  to  not  directlj 
for  the  relief  of  the  fever  itself,  but  for  the  abatement  or  cure  of  anj 
local  inflammation,  or  vascular  irritation,  which  may  be  either  the 
cause  of  the  fever,  an  incidental  attendant  upon  it,  or  an  effect. 

8.  Nervous  Irritation.  When  this  is  dependent  on  an  abnormal 
vascular  excitement  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  is  connected  with 
active  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  part  in  which  the  nervous 
disorder  is  exhibited,  bleeding  may  generally  be  employed  with  good 
effect ;  though,  as  in  the  conditions  before  referred  to,  the  violence  of 
the  affection  may  not  be  such  as  to  require  it.  All  convulsive  di^* 
eases  and  painful  spasms  may  be  ranked  in  this  category,  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned.  In  eclampsia^  bleeding  is  often  extremely 
serviceable,  and  sometimes  necessary  to  save  life  by  controlling  cere- 
bral excitement.  In  spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis,  with  irritation  of 
the  laryngeal  membrane,  constituting  croup  in  children,  it  is  often 
necessary.  Spasms  of  the  heart,  stomachy  bowels^  biliary  passages^ 
ureter,  bladder,  and  uterus,  call  for  it  when  associated  with  a  similar 
state  of  the  tissues,  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated.  Th« 
same  may  be  said  of  mania,  and  all  other  nervous  disorders.  But 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  these  affections  with  the 
very  similar  ones  proceeding  from  pure  nervous  irritation,  without 
active  congestion  or  inflammation,  or  from  positive  debility  or  de- 
pression of  the  nervous  centres;  in  which  cases  tonics  and  stimulants 
are  required,  and  not  the  lancet. 

4.  To  Awaken  Susceptibilitt/  in  the  Cerebral  Centres,  In  cases 
of  poisoning  by  one  of  the  stimulating  narcotics,  as  opium  or  bella> 
donna,  the  brain  is  rendered  so  insensible  by  the  poison,  that  it  can- 
not duly  feel  impressions  made  upon  other  organs.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant to  evacuate  the  poison,  and  sometimes  emetics  are  the  only 
means  to  which  we  can  have  recourse.  But,  in  the  state  of  insensi- 
bility referred  to,  these  medicines  will  often  fail  to  operate.  Bleeding 
is  here  indicated,  if  the  pulse  permit,  to  diminish  the  cerebral  con- 
gestion, and  thus  for  a  time  restore  such  a  degree  of  susceptibility, 
as  may  enable  the  brain  to  feel  the  impression  of  the  medicine,  and 
send  the  requisite  influence  to  the  parts  concerned  in  the  act  of  vom- 
iting. 

6.  To  Promote  Absorption.  With  this  object,  bleeding  has  some* 
times  been  used  in  dropsies;  but  it  is  almost  never  proper,  unless  in 
cases  in  which  the  dropsy  is  dependent  upon  vascular  irritation  or 
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may  be  entire  abstinence  from  food,  or  simply  a  diminution  of  its 
quantity,  or  an  alteration  of  its  character;  or  the  two  latter  condi* 
tions  may  be  combined. 

1.  Abstinence.  Entire  abstinence  from  food  can  be  tolerated  only 
when  the  appetite  is  wanting.  If  it  be  attempted,  as  a  sedative 
measure,  when  the  digestive  function  is  in  good  order,  and  the  sys- 
tem calls  for  food,  though  great  prostration  may  occur,  and  even 
death  result,  yet  the  symptoms  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  the 
starvation  will  be  anything  else  than  purely  sedative.  The  wants  of 
theiimctions  call  imperiously  upon  the  nervous  centres;  these  ex* 
press  their  own  suffering  by  an  intense  sensation  of  hunger,  while 
the  heart  is  excited  to  send  the  diminishing  blood  in  a  more  rapid 
current  through  the  organs;  and,  if  no  relief  is  afforded,  both  the 
animal  and  organic  functions  are  thrown  into  great  disorder,  and 
delirium  and  low  fever  not  unfrequently  precede  death.  Entire 
abstinence,  therefore,  cannot  be  safely  resorted  to  as  a  sedative 
agent,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  But  for  a  day  or  two, 
in  the  early  stage  of  severe  inflammation,  or  high  fever,  when  there 
is  an  aversion  instead  of  desire  for  food,  it  may  be  proper  to  obey 
the  pointing  of  nature,  and  to  withhold  nutriment  in  every  shape, 
allowing  the  patient  only  pure  cold  water.  Longer  than  this,  it  will 
seldom,  I  think,  be  proper  to  persevere  in  the  exclusive  method,  even 
though  the  want  of  desire  for  food  should  continue.  The  starving 
plan,  in  inflammations  and  fevers,  may  counteract  the  very  object  it 
is  intended  to  serve.  The  functions  are  not  quiescent  in  these  affeo* 
tions.  They  are  constantly  in  exercise,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  constantly  consuming  blood.  In  the  absence  of  any  supply 
through  the  digestive  organs,  the  circulation  must  depend  upon  the 
material  thrown  into  it  through  the  absorbents,  or  entering  the 
venous  radicles,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues. 
This  of  course  is  animal  food  in  a  highly  concentrated  form,  and 
probably  not  always  in  the  best  state  of  preparation.  The  blood  is 
thus  rendered  impure,  and  becomes  irritant;  and,  instead  of  a  sim- 
ple sedative  effect  being  experienced,  it  is  probable  that  the  inflam- 
mation and  the  fever  are  increased.  Nutritive  matter  should, 
therefore,  be  supplied,  at  first  of  the  blandest  character  and  feeblest 
sustaining  power,  and  afterwards,  improved  in  both  these  respects, 
as  the  disease  advances,  and  the  system  may  more  need  support. 

2.  Diminution  Simply  of  the  Quantity  of  Food,  This  is  un- 
doubtedly sedative  in  its  tendency,  unless  the  diminution  be  so  great 
as  to  excite  the  reactive  influences  above  explained.    In  health  it 
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■aj,  pobps,  he  ootttiderei  is  pnrdy  8edati?e«  Bnt,  m  JUseMM  of 
exdtemesit,  a  mere  abstnctioii  of  a  portkni  of  tbe  diet  ordinmrilj 
«Md  in  lleattl^  without  a  change  in  its  diaraeter,  is  not  all  that  the 
cnvomstanoes  require.  Supposing  it  to  be  of  the  nsasl  mixed  chai^ 
\  partlj  animal  and  partly  T^etable,  it  will  often  be  foand  to 
inlate  the  sjstem  injnrioiisly  even  in  rery  small  qnanUty«  There 
is  something  in  the  fledi  of  animals,  nsed  as  food,  that  is  more  than 
f^Bpeij  nrntritions.  There  is  something  essentially  stimnlating  to  the 
syatem,  qnite  independently  of  any  immediate  effeets  on  the  digee* 
tife  organs.  Even  in  health  this  may  be  obsored  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Any  one  who  will  connt  his  pake  and  observe  his  feelings 
afker  a  meat  dinn^ ,  will  find  the  former  more  frequent,  and  the  lat- 
ter  in  varions  ways  oTinciTe  of  a  higher  excitation,  than  when  the 
meal  is  confined  to  T^etables  or  OTen  milk.  I  have  often  noticed 
dus  in  my  own  personal  experience.  In  diseases  of  excitement  the 
diSKrence  is  still  greater.  How  often  is  the  attention  of  the  physi* 
cian  arrested,  in  his  visits,  by  some  aggravation  of  inflammation  or 
fiBver,  which  he  is  enabled  to  trace,  by  his  inquiries,  to  the  forbidden 
use  of  animal  food !  Even  a  small  quantity,  quite  insufficient,  by 
its  mere  nutritive  matter,  to  produce  any  sensible  impression,  will  be 
fiMmd  sufficient  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  heat  of 
skin,  as  though  the  patient  had  been  taking  wine.  How  much  more 
stimulant,  for  example,  is  a  little  soup,  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
gruel,  though  the  latter  may  contain  a  larger  amount  of  asaimilablo 
matter!  In  employing  diet,  therefore,  as  a  sedative  agent  in  (lis* 
ease,  it  is  necessary  not  merely  to  lessen  the  quantity,  but  to  abstract 
firom  it  the  animal  ingredients,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  acconling  to 
the  degree  of  sedative  influence  required. 

3.  Low  Diet. — AntipMogUtie  Diet  Three  conditions  are  essen- 
tial to  the  constitution  of  a  strictly  low  diet,  adapted  for  full  anti- 
phlogistic efiect;  first j  that  it  must  bo  feebly  nutritive;  necondly^ 
that  it  must  not  have  the  efiect,  through  its  difficult  solubility  in  the 
stomach,  or  any  other  quality,  of  irritating  the  digestive  organs; 
and  thirdly^  that  it  should  not  be  stimulating  to  the  system.  In  re- 
lation to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  there  should  bo  a  scale  rising 
from  the  lowest  point  nearly  up  to  the  standard  of  health,  in  order 
that  it  may  accord  with  the  varying  degree  of  systemic  excitement ; 
in  relation  to  the  second,  the  character  of  the  food  may  be  changed 
with  the  increasing  digestive  power;  but,  so  long  as  a  positively 
sedative  influence  is  required  there  must  be  no  relaxation  upon  the 
third  point.    For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  mako  four  do- 
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grees  of  low  diet,  rising  successivelj  from  the  lowest;  though  in 
reality  they  run  together  by  insensible  gradations. 

a.  The  diet  lowest  in  the  scale  of  nutrition  consists  of  a  set  of 
vegetable  principles,  not  analogous  in  composition  to  any  one  of  the 
proper  constituents  of  the  animal  tissues,  and  therefore  requiring 
change  before  they  can  enter  into  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  They 
are,  moreover,  very  bland  in  their  nature,  so  as  to  admit  of  contact 
with  the  irritated  tissues,  without  in  general  aggravating,  in  any 
degree,  the  existing  irritation.  They  can  be  readily  isolated,  and 
therefore  administered  without  admixture  of  substances  which  may 
be  less  mild.  In  watery  solution,  they  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  highest  state  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  excitement,  and  should 
be  the  first  Substances  used  upon  commencing  a  nutritive  plan  after 
entire  abstinence.  The  substances  referred  to  are  the  different  kinds 
oi  gum  or  mucilage^  starchy  and  stigar.  In  composition  they  resem- 
ble one  another  closely,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
of  which  the  two  latter  principles  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
water.  They  differ  somewhat  in  their  degree  of  blandness;  gum 
being  first  in  this  respect,  then  starch,  and  lastly  sugar.  The  bland- 
est are  best  adapted  to  the  highest  grades  of  gastric  irritation.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  these  substances  more  particularly  when 
treating  of  the  class  of  demulcents.  Those  most  used  in  this  coun- 
try are  gum  arabic,  infusions  of  slippery  elm  bark  and  sassafras 
pith,  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  barley-water,  rice-water,  refined  sugar, 
and  molasses.  They  are  given  in  solution,  and  more  or  less  con- 
centrated, according  to  the  amount  of  nutrition  required.  They 
may  be  administered  separately  or  mixed,  and  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously flavoured  with  one  of  the  milder  vegetable  acids,  espe- 
cially citric  acid  in  the  form  of  lemon-juice.  These  acids  themselves 
undergo  digestion,  and  probably,  like  the  principles  mentioned,  con- 
tribute somewhat  to  nutrition,  or  to  the  purposes  of  respiration; 
while,  by  their  sedative  or  refrigerant  properties,  they  directly  meet 
the  existing  indication.  They  are  occasionally,  however,  somewhat 
irritant  to  the  stomach,  and  require  attention  on  this  point.  They 
exist  in  fruits,  from  which  they  are  usually  prepared  for  use,  in  the 
form  of  expressed  juice,  infusion,  jelly,  or  syrup ;  as  in  lemonade, 
orangeade,  infusion  of  tamarinds,  apple- water,  currant  jelly  or  black- 
berry jelly  diffused  in  water,  etc.  In  the  same  state  of  system, 
patients  may  be  allowed  to  suck  the  juice  of  sweet  oranges,  and  the 
finer  kinds  of  grapes,  which  are  often  extremely  grateful. 

Some  chemical  physiologists  deny  the  possession  of  nutritive 
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to  require  its  admission.  Besides,  we  have  analogous  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  principles.  The  Afiricans,  when  they  collect  gum 
arabic  for  commerce,  are  siud  to  form  of  it  a  prominent  article  of 
diet,  and  to  be  well  nourished  under  its  use;  and  the  negroes  of  the 
sugar  plantations  are  asserted  to  grow  fat  upon  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter which  they  consume,  at  the  period  of  the  sugar  harrest.  At 
all  events,  long  experience  has  convinced  the  medical  world  that 
patients,  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  are  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  these  mucilaginous,  amylaceous,  and  saccharine  drinks, 
during  the  highest  stage  of  excitement;  and  they  are  still  used,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be  used,  whatever  speculative  opinions  may 
be  entertained  upon  the  subject. 

6.  A  diet  more  nutritious  than  the  preceding  consists  of  vegetable 
products,  containing,  along  with  one  or  more  of  the  principles  above 
treated  of,  others  supposed  to  be  identical  with  certain  essential  con- 
stituents of  the  animal  tissues,  and  in  most  instancea  nitrogenous. 
These  are  aWumen^  gluteuy  and  the  vegetable  fixed  oiU.  They  are 
highly  nutritious  without  being  stimulant,  and  are  consequently  well 
adapted  to  that  stage  of  inflammation  and  fever,  in  which  the  strength 
begins  to  decline,  but  a  degree  of  excitement  continues  requiring 
antiphlogistic  regimen.  These  principles  are  never  used  in  an  iso- 
lated state,  but  combined  with  gum,  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  as  they  exist 
in  nature  in  the  different  grains.  Gruel  made  of  Indian  meal  or 
oatmealj  Indian  mueh^  boiled  riee^  panada  made  from  wheat  breads 
toasted  wheat  breads  and  water  cracker$y  are  forms  in  which  these 
substances  may  be  used. 

In  nature,  the  two  sets  of  nutritious  principles  above  treated  of 
are  often  associated  with  an  indigestible  principle  called  lignin  or 
woody  fibrey  which  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
peristaltic  movement  of  the  bowels,  and  thus  obviating  costiveness. 
This  frequently  gives  a  fibrous  and  tenacious  quality  to  the  products 
in  which  it  is  contained,  rendering  them  difficult  of  solution  in  the 
gastric  juice,  and  consequently  liable  to  irritate  a  delicate  stomach. 
On  this  account,  the  products  alluded  to  are  unfit  for  febrile  cases, 
in  which  the  digestion  is  feeble;  but,  as  they  are  in  no  degree  stimu- 
lant to  the  system,  they  may  be  used  in  mild  or  chronic  inflammation 
unattended  with  fever,  or  deficiency  of  digestive  powers.  Such  are 
the  edAle  fruttSy  and  the  various  garden  vegetabUe. 

e.  Next  in  order  of  nutritive  quality  I  would  place  milky  which 
seems,  in  relation  to  its  qualities  as  an  article  of  diet,  to  hold  a  place 
between  vegetable  food,  and  ^e  ^more.  nutritious  and  stimulating 
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animal  products.  Its  prominent  constituent,  called  casein,  is  a 
nitrogenous  principle  analogous  in  composition  to  the  vegetable 
albuminous  substances,  though,  as  I  believe,  somewhat  more  readilj 
assimilable,  and  more  supporting.  The  oily  matter,  too,  which  it 
contains  suspended  in  water,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
casein,  is  both  readily  digested  and  highly  nutritious.  As  infants, 
and  the  young  of  many  animals  are  supported  for  a  long  time  whoUy 
on  milk,  it  follows  that  it  contains  everything  requisite  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  body,  and  may  be  given  in  cases  requiring  nourishment 
with  an  entire  confidence  that  it  will  fully  answer  the  purpose.  It 
18  an  excellent  article  of  food  in  cases  in  which  it  is  still  necessary 
to  withhold  the  full  ordinary  diet,  but  an  indication  exists  for  im- 
proving the  blood.  I  am  very  much  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in  low 
fevers,  after  the  first  stage  is  passed;  in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever, 
for  example,  in  the  second  week.  In  these  cases,  I  prescribe  it  in 
doees  of  a  tablespoonful  every  hour,  which  alone,  or  with  a  little 
gruel  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  a  piece  of  dry  toast  and  a  cup  of 
tea  morning  and  evening,  is  often  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  patient  at  this  period;  before  decided  debility  or  prostration  has 
set  in,  requiring  stimulation.  In  other  febrile  cases,  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  in  inflammations  when  it  becomes  desirable  to 
support  the  strength,  I  use  the  same  method.  This  administration 
of  the  milk  in  small  quantities,  frequently  repeated,  is  often  essen- 
tial to  its  proper  digestion  in  a  feeble  stomach.  When  taken  largely, 
it  is  apt  to  be  coagulated  in  a  large  clot,  which  the  gastric  juice  can- 
not readily  penetrate,  and  which,  lying  heavily  on  the  stomach, 
sometimes  provokes  vomiting.  Given  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned, 
it  is  readily  dissolved,  and  never  aggregates  into  large  homogeneous 
masses.  I  consider  milk  also  as  preferable  to  almost  any  other  kind 
of  food,  when,  in  cases  requiring  a  slight  reduction  of  the  diet  from 
the  ordinary  standard  of  health,  there  is  also  evidence  of  depraved 
blood.  By  administering  pure  milk  in  such  cases,  along  with  reme- 
dies calculated  to  correct  the  disordered  digestive  and  assimilative 
processes,  we  are  at  least  sure  of  having  all  the  materials  necessary 
for  making  sound  wholesome  blood. 

d.  There  is  one  other  modification  of  food  which  may  be  classed 
with  sedative  agencies ;  because,  though  highly  nutritious,  it  is  con- 
siderably less  stimulating  than  an  ordinary  full  diet,  and  may  be 
employed  where  a  slightly  depressing  influence  is  required;  as  in 
chronic  inflammations  with  a  certain  degree  of  debility,  which  for- 
bids any  considerable  curtailment  of  nutrition.     I  refer  to  boiUd 
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meatSy  including  the  flesh  of  birdSj  and  fish.  These  are  deetitnte 
of  the  more  stimulant  and  soluble  ingredients  of  flesh,  and  consist 
mainly  of  coagulated  albumen  and  fibrin.  The  former  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  latter  of  the  muscular 
fibre;  and  both  consequently  exist  in  flesh,  which  always  contains 
blood.  They  are  closely  analogous  to  the  albumen  and  gluten  of 
yegetables;  and  by  most  chemists  are  considered  identical.  The 
physician,  deciding  from  his  obseryation  of  the  comparatiye  effects 
of  boiled  meats  and  bread  in  disease,  would  entertain  some  doubt 
of  the  entire  accuracy  of  these  results.  I  do  not,  myself,  belieye 
in  their  identity.  I  cannot  think  that  the  albumen  circulating  with 
the  blood,  and  the  fibrin  of  the  muscles,  are  exactly  the  same  as 
the  albumen  and  gluten  of  wheat  flour.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  diet 
of  the  former  would  be  found  to  be  less  adapted  to  inflammatory 
cases  than  one  of  the  latter;  and  that  bread  might  be  allowed  in 
feyers  where  boiled  meats  could  not  be  prudently  giyen.  The  casein 
of  milk  is  placed  in  the  same  category  with  albumen  and  fibrin ;  and 
the  three,  whether  found  in  animals  or  yegetables,  are  supposed  to 
be  modifications  of  a  peculiar  principle  called  protein;  and  hence 
haye  been  denominated  protein  compounds.  But  this  yiew  is  hypo- 
thetical, and  would,  I  think,  be  quite  premature  if  applied  to  thera- 
peutics. The  probability  is  that  all  of  them,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  undergo  modifications  through  the  influence  of  the  gastric 
juice,  preparatory  to  being  taken  up  by  the  lacteals.  The  point 
upon  which  I  would  particularly  insist  is,  that  the  animal  products 
should  not,  in  consequence  of  close  analogy  in  composition  with  the 
yegetable,  be  considered  as  identical  in  physiological  properties,  and 
therefore  employed  indiscriminately  as  articles  of  diet  in  disease. 
The  yegetable  are  calculated  for  a  higher  grade  of  inflammatory 
action  than  the  animal;  and  the  latter  hold  a  position  in  the  scale  of 
diet  but  a  little  lower  than  that  adapted  to  full  health.  I  am  not 
confident  that  meats  thoroughly  boiled,  so  as  to  be  depriyed  of  all 
their  soluble  parts,  would  be  entitled  to  a  higher  place  than  milk; 
but  I  haye  no  doubt  that,  imperfectly  deprived  of  their  soluble 
matter,  as  they  generally  are  when  boiled  for  the  table,  they  are  de- 
cidedly more  stimulating.  Soups,  oysters,  soft  boiled  eggs,  and 
roasted,  baked,  and  broiled  meats,  though  good  articles  of  diet  when 
the  object  is  to  stimulate  and  support  an  enfeebled  system,  cannot 
be  admitted  among  sedatiye  agents;  and  all  stimulant  drinks  and 
condiments  are  of  course  excluded. 
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ARTERIAL   SEDATIVES. 

Thsss  are  medicines  which  reduce  the  force  of  the  circQlation  by 
an  immediate  influencci  independently  of  any  depletion  they  may 
oeeaaion,  and  without  any  obvious  direct  action  on  the  nervous  sys> 
lem  of  animal  life.  Whatever  effects  they  may  produce  upon  the 
brain,  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  animal  functions,  are  probably 
the  result  of  their  primary  action  upon  the  great  organic  functions, 
especially  those  of  ciroulation  and  respiration. 

It  does  not  follow,  from  the  possession  of  this  depressing  power 
over  the  circulation,  that  they  are  also  sedative  in  their  local  opera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  some  of  them  are  energetic  local  irritants,  as 
the  preparations  of  antimony,  for  example;  and  most  of  them  con* 
join  with  their  general  sedative  property  that  of  stimulating  one  or 
more  of  the  secretions. 

Their  influence  on  the  circulation  is  exhibited  in  a  diminution  of 
the  force,  fulness,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  of  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  From  the  latter  effect,  they  are  frequently  denominated 
rrfrtgerants.  Under  certain  circumstances,  some  of  them  produce 
coolness  by  a  direct  chemical  influence ;  as  when  nitre  is  swallowed 
in  the  state  of  powder,  and  renders  latent  a  portion  of  the  free  beat 
of  the  stomach  in  the  act  of  solution;  but  generally  their  refrigerant 
effect  is  probably  dependent  exclusively  on  the  diminished  energy  of 
the  circulation,  and  the  consequently  smaller  amount  of  change  in 
the  blood  that  takes  place  in  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  capillaries. 

The  respiration  is  depressed  correspondingly  with  the  circulation, 
and  probably  as  a  consequence  of  the  diminished  amount  of  blood 
sent  through  the  lungs. 

How  far  the  directly  depressing  effects  of  these  medicines  might 
be  carried  by  an  increase  of  the  quantity  taken,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine;  as,  by  their  evacuant  and  locally  stimulant  properties, 
the  more  energetic  of  them  superadd  an  exhausting  depletion,  and  a 
violent  inflammatory  or  irritant  effect  in  the  part  to  which  they  may 
be  applied,  to  their  immediate  sedative  influence;  but,  whether  from 
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their  depressing  effects  alone,  or  from  these  conjoined  with  the  local 
results  referred  to,  many  of  them  are  capable  of  destroying  life. 

When  continued  long,  in  regular  medicinal  doses,  they  act  injuri- 
ously on  the  health  by  enfeebling  all  the  functions,  through  the 
diminished  supply  of  blood.  Indigestion,  anaemia,  emaciation,  and 
general  debility  result;  and,  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  adduce 
instances  in  which  they  have  directly  produced  death  in  this  way,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may  operate  fatally  by  incapacitating 
the  system  for  resisting  ordinary  diseases. 

The  arterial  sedatives  are  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  all  dis- 
eases in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  arterial  excitement,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  sthenic  state  of  the  system.  Hence  they  are  maoh 
used  in  inflammation,  high  vascular  irritation,  and  fever  of  vigorous 
action.  They  may  often  too  be  employed  to  diminish  febrile  heat  and 
vascular  excitement,  even  when  the  vital  foroes  are  enfeebled  and  the 
blood  impaired,  as  in  typhoid  diseases;  but,  under  these  circum- 
stances, more  caution  should  be  used,  and  those  medicines  of  the 
class  should  be  selected  which  are  least  depressing,  and  have  least 
tendency  to  impair  the  blood.  Thus,  the  vegetable  acids,  as  the  citrio 
in  the  form  of  lemon-juice,  and  the  neutral  alkaline  salts,  as  citrate 
of  potassa  in  the  form  of  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught, 
may  be  given  when  the  antimonials  might  be  contra-indicated. 


I.  ANTIMONY. 

ANTIMONIUM. 

The  preparations  of  this  metal  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  important  of  the  arterial  sedatives.  Brought  into  notice  by 
Basil  Valentine,  a  German  monk  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  whose 
unfortunate  administration  of  it  to  his  brother  monks  it  is  said  to  owe 
its  present  name  {m^t  against^  and  f^ovoq  monk),  antimony  had  for  a 
long  time  to  struggle  against  a  fierce  opposition,  over  which  it  at 
length  triumphed;  and  it  has  now  taken  a  position  in  the  Materii^ 
Medica,  not  probably  so  high  as  its  warm  advocates  would  have  at 
one  time  claimed  for  it,  but  certainly  far  above  the  rank  of  mediocrity. 
The  intricate  diversity  of  preparation  into  which  it  was  tortured  by 
the  ingenuity  of  chemists,  and  which  was  formerly  very  embarrassing 
to  the  student,  has  happily  been  reduced,  with  the  progress  of  phar- 
macy, within  much  more  reasonable  limits;  though  it  is  probable  that 
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1  TJLKTRATE   OF  JjmMOyT  AXP  TOTASSA— AxTh 

Mosrn  XT  PcuASS^  Tjletei^^  H  51 — Axmrayn  Potasskw 
Taxtras.  Lemd. — AyrnfQKmi  TAXTAiazATni.  Ed^ThJ*. — 
Tariarixi  Antimtmjf. — fhrtar  Emeiic.. 

Thii  TB  prf^Hcred  \fx  taxarvanf  tbf  exoeBS  of  tirtanc  acad  xn 
UtBTtrKfee  of  potMn  lodi  oxide  of  antixDcmT.  I  wonld  bcir  oV 
•erve  ibaX^  in  unng  liie  tenxi  oxide  of  utiiDniiT  instead  of  i3ie 
dmucftl  UMine  of  tcmndde,  I  un  initui'iing  do  risk  of  l>eix^  mison- 
denu»od,  m  this  k  the  onlj  weD-defined  (ndde  of  die  mdtil;  H 
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oomponnds  containing  larger  proportions  of  oxygen  being  adds,  and 
called  antimonious  and  antimonic  acid.  In  different  prooessee,  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  oxide  are  nsed ;  but  it  is  general! j  admitted,  at 
present,  that  the  most  convenient  is  the  powder  of  Algarothy  whiok 
contains  the  oxide  of  antimony  combined  with  a  little  chloride; 
This  is  procured  by  treating  solphoret  of  antimony  (tersalphnret) 
with  moriatic  acid,  and  pouring  the  solution  into  water,  which  pre^ 
oipitates  it  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  The  reaction  between  the 
muriatic  acid  and  sulphuret  produces  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
escapes,  and  chloride  of  antimony,  which  remains  in  solution.  When 
thrown  into  water,  the  greater  portion  of  the  chloride  gives  its 
chlorine  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  to  form  muriatic  acid,  whik 
the  antimony  takes  the  oxygen  of  the  water  to  form  the  oxide,  witli 
which  the  undecomposed  chloride  then  combines  to  form  the  insolv* 
ble  oxychloride,  or  powder  of  Algaroth.  This  is  boiled  with  bitar* 
trate  of  potassa  in  distilled  water,  and  the  solution,  having  been 
filtered  while  hot,  is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  thus  ob» 
tained  are  the  salt  in  question,  containing  two  equivalents  of  tartarie 
acid,  one  of  potassa,  and  one  of  oxide  of  antimony,  besides  water 
of  crystallization.  These  constituents  are  probably  combined  in  the 
form  of  a  double  salt,  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  tartrate  of 
antimony,  one  of  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  two  or  three  of  water* 
With  this  view  of  its  nature,  it  is  properly  designated  as  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potassa.  It  should  always  be  procured  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  as  the  possibility  of  accidental  admixture  of  impurities,  or 
purposed  sophistication,  b  thus  provided  against;  and  arsenic,  whidi 
is  stated  by  Serullas  to  accompany  antimony  in  its  other  prepara* 
tions,  is  entirely  excluded  from  this,  being  left  behind  when  it  cryi* 
tallizes. 

Properties.  The  crystals  %  of  tartar  emetic,  when  recently  pre* 
pared,  are  transparent,  but  on  exposure  become  white  and  opaque 
by  efflorescence.  Their  characteristic  form  is  that  of  rhombic  octo* 
hedra,  though,  as  usually  existing  in  commerce,  the  crystals  are  sel- 
dom perfect,  presenting  in  general  the  shape  of  a  four-sided  pyramid 
with  a  broken  irregular  base.  The  salt  is  commonly  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder  in  the  shops.  Tartar  emetic  is  inodorous,  of  a 
slightly  sweetish,  somewhat  styptic,  and  metallic  taste,  readily  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol 
when  concentrated.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  with  the  production  of  a  microscopic  fungus,  which  gives 
it  a  mouldy  appearance. 
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eBccie  mMj  be  nid  to  W  if  Jiiiie  to  tlM 
iOHiliax  to  Bost  of  tbe  tecredaw^  aai. 


kiUky  k  k  TWingfct  to  Bo£fy  tke  mum  im  mmtt  snknovB  vm j, 
ai  to  W  MrrkeoUe  ia  eertia  jmrnnrx     Ia  ocker  vords,  s  k 
to  MS  M  ma  whenUTt, 

pTfai  BO  hrg^  u  to  occaaon  obxioBi  tliicti^  its 
k  ermoed  I j  a  fiainvtMn  in  iLe  freqpe&cr,  force,  and  fat 
aoi  of  tiie  palse.  in  ike  frequexKj  of  rspiraikvL  and  in  the  te»- 
perarcre  cf  tLe  farface.  Ill  at  iht  saake  izxzce,  like  Lean  be  exaznEned 
kj  t£he  or.  h  vin  be  foozkd  to  act  less  f orcblr. 

AI  jBk^  viiL  ikese  fcdairre  efieeis.  there  k  rerr  of^ii  an  increaao 
of  oske  c-r  n^re  of  iLe  seeetkns;  iLat  ozke  of  the  secretorr  fcnc- 
t»ik§  beo^  mosi  aficsed.  to^v^rif  vLkh  crraaeiMXtces  efpeciaSr 
£reci  the  a^eDCj  of  the  aeScne.  Thus,  vhen  the  patient  k  coTored 
vana:T  in  bed,  azkd  warm  dzink«  or  diaphciretac  medScnes  are  giren 
at  ibe  same  tiz&e.  persfcraaon  k  ^KGaSj  prosnoiied.  I^  on  the  con- 
trarj.  the  ssHace  of  the  bodr  be  kept  cx-L  and  cc4d  or  dinretac 
diinkf  are  exhilsted.  the  ardon  of  the  znedkine  k  £rected  to  the 
kidneji.  and  the  nrine  k  ^Dsne-dmes  greailT  increased.  Shoold  the 
Woi^ehkl  mbes  be  in  a  state  of  rascnlar  irritatkn  or  Trtiinnnannti, 
the  antiiftc<ual  has  a  tendexkcr  to  increase  the  sncoos  secretk'n.  and 
mx  onfreqnenxhr  acts  as  a  Terr  efBcient  expectorant.  In  &c4&evhat 
hY;per  doaet  than  necesaarr  to  aSe^  the  lecretions  abore  Skentioned, 
aikd  s<«Dedmef  eren  in  the  sa&e  dcise,  it  operates  as  a  laxaiiTe.  pro- 
dacng  E^aid  diachargcs,  vhich  znaj  be  biBons*  mneons,  or  ▼aterj, 
Aowtll^  that  the  iecretkois  of  the  lirer,  the  intescnal  mnroiis 
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brane,  and  possibly  tbe  pancreas,  are  promoted.  When  it  affects  the 
bowels,  it  is  less  apt  to  act  upon  the  skin  and  kidneys,  partly  because 
it  is  carried  oat  of  the  system  without  being  absorbed,  and  partly 
also  because,  when  any  one  of  the  secretions  is  increased,  from  any 
cause,  it  is  apt  to  be  so  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  medicine 
is  said  sometimes  also  to  increase  the  saliva. 

Tartar  emetic  may  produce  all  the  above  effects  without  giving 
rise  to  nausea;  but,  from  a  certain  amount  of  it,  which  differs  ex* 
tremely  under  different  circumstances,  this  eflfect  almost  always 
ensues,  attended  or  soon  followed  by  vomjting,  which  is  often  vio- 
lent and  repeated.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  our  most  efficient  emetics, 
and  is  among  those  which  are  most  nauseating.  The  sensation  of 
nausea,  from  this  as  from  other  causes,  is  accompanied  with  certain 
highly  characteristic  phenomena,  all  of  which  are  of  a  sedative 
character,  and,  when  they  occur,  add  greatly  to  the  prostration 
occasioned  by  the  direct  sedative  action  of  the  medicine.  With 
distressing  sensations  of  sinking  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  epigas- 
trium, there  are  feelings  of  great  languor  and  mental  depression, 
muscular  relaxation  and  weakness,  shrunken  and  anxious  features, 
feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  paleness  and  coolness  of  the 
surface,  and  often  copious  sweating.  It  is  when  tartar  emetic  nau- 
seates that  it  is  most  apt  to  operate  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  operates 
most  freely;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  it  never  produces  the 
latter  effect,  unless  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 'former. 

Of  the  influence  of  tartar  emetic  over  the  secretions,  as  well  as  of 
its  nauseating  and  emetic  properties,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  treat 
more  fully  hereafter.  It  is  as  an  arterial  sedative  that  we  are  here 
specially  to  consider  it. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  extraordinary  powers  which  this  medicine  evinces,  when 
very  largely  administered,  of  reducing  the  circulation,  respiration, 
and  temperature,  without,  under  certain  circumstances,  acting  as  an 
emetic,  or  in  any  considerable  degree  even  nauseating.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that,  in  large  doses,  tartar  emetic  must  almost  cer- 
tainly nauseate  and  vomit,  and  that  these  effects,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing or  disappearing  upon  frequent  repetition  of  the  dose,  were 
usually  increased.  The  contrary  of  this  has  been  ascertained  to 
occur  very  frequently.  Two  or  three  grains  of  the  medicine  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  vomit,  and  from  six  to  twelve  grains  almost 
always;  yet  Rasori  is  stated  to  have  given  several  drachms  daily, 
and  several  ounces  in  the  course  of  a  single  attack  of  disease,  with- 
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Wcj^eoM  m  bemhL  7^  k  pniaUy  the  cue  to  maane  exte&i. 
Bbx  simiUr  ^OBe§  Lftre  also  been  gn«B  a  acSecdaBS  HBrnxtenied  idih 
Sever,  aad  irix^  saikr  renhft;  and  the  pKiaiAlxtj  u  thai  tk^is  pecs* 
fanxT  fif  »cQftt  k  pihTfikic^gieal,  and  applicaible  in  health  wt  in  dis- 
Xor  is  k  T€VT  dScak  «f  f^Tylanarinn  I  hare  before  said 
ihon^  the  sxate  «f  Timiiffi  k  reij  deyrasong.  jn  the  MidazaTe 
m£^oa»ot  of  the  aziCiiDOZkial  crer  the  circnl^iicA  znax  occor  izidej^esd- 
enUT  of  tLk  €K4iditi&n.  The  two  wmt  cc»i&cide«  uid  the  genenJ  effea 
aaj  ihafi  he  iz^crfsased;  huz  thej  maj  exisa  itLoIIt  izkdtfieihkziiiT  cif 
each  oiher.  Iiideed.  the  pe^f&liar  depressing:  eSecu  of  ih€  antimonial, 
lyon  wiiicL  at  iherapeBxic  Tirc&es  mainhr  defiend.  are  often  noi  ex- 
parienoed  when  it  romits  and  purges  acuTdx,  fcir  the  rerr  ci'Tions 
Tf  fifin  ihat  ii  k  eizher  remoTed  from  the  FTSieiziu  or  £iik  of  Wing 
■haarbed  in  eoni^qnence  of  the  imtated  sute  of  the  membrane. 
Kcw,  nausea  and  rosuting  are  not  def^endeni  c»n  the  sLmpie  acoion 
of  the  medicine  en  the  stomach.  If  the  connection  between  tfak 
lad  the  nerrons  centres  be  cat  oS.  neither  k  the  sensation  of  nansea 
Ul.  nor  the  emetic  effect  experienced.  It  is,  therefore,  npon  the 
iaymabion  made  on  the  organic  nerroiis  centres  connected  irith  the 
nUmiMh,  that  the  medicine  depends  for  its  nauseating  cperaxion. 
Bat,  aa  the  nerrous  centres  of  animal  life  rapidlj  l«eoome  accnsiomed 
ta  impressions  nfion  them,  the  same  k  probablj  trae.  thoi^h  in  a 
IflBi  degree,  of  the  xirganic  The  dose  of  the  emetic  medicine^  wh:ch 
at  first  produced  nanaea,  has  consequemJx  less  and  less  of  this  effect 
mpodk  repetitkoi ;  so  that  in  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  narcotics,  >^ 
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may  be  carried  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  in  relation  to  this 
effect  alone.  The  positive  limits  must  be  determined  by  the  ci^m^ 
city  of  the  living  tissue  to  bear  the  chemical  influence  of  the  med^ 
cine,  which,  in  the  case  of  tartar  emetic,  might,  if  certain  quantitiei 
are  exceeded,  lead  to  serious  organic  results.  But,  while  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  which  are  the  proper  seat  of  the  sense  of  nausea,  and 
the  source  whence  flow  all  its  peculiar  influences,  become  insensible 
to  the  action  of  the  antimonial  on  the  stomach,  it  still  exerts  its 
sedative  influence,  through  absorption,  upon  the  circulation  and  ra-> 
spiration,  which  are  often  greatly  reduced.  Thus,  the  pulse  may  fall 
in  a  few  days  from  the  natural  standard  of  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  down  to  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  afterwards  be  long 
maintained  at  the  lower  rate ;  though  M.  Trousseau  states  that  it  k 
rarely  diminished  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-quarter  of  the  number 
of  its  beats.  It  is  at  the  same  time  sensibly  weakened.  The  re* 
spiration  is  lowered  even  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  pulse.  The 
same  author  informs  us  that  he  has  known  it  to  Ml  from  twenty  and 
twenty*four  times  in  a  minute  to  six.  {TraitS  de  ThSrap.j  4e  ed.,  iL 
699.)  It  is  singular  that,  under  these  circumstances  of  great  cir- 
culatory and  respiratory  depression,  the  mind  is  wholly  unaffected, 
the  muscles  retain  their  strength,  and  the  organic  functions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  referred  to,  appear  not  to  suffer.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  this  condition  differs,  toto  ccelo,  from  that  induced  by 
nausea.  Sometimes,  instead  of  being  reduced  regularly,  the  pulse 
becomes  first  irregular  and  intermittent  under  the  use  of  the  medi* 
cine;  and  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  digitalis. 

But  it  is  not  in  all  cases  that  this  tolerance  of  the  medicine  can  be 
established.  Probably,  so  far  as  concerns  its  direct  relations  with 
the  gastric  nervous  centre,  the  result  might  be  uniform;  but  in  some 
instances,  the  susceptibility  of  the  stomach  to  the  irritant  influenoe 
of  the  antimonial  is  such,  that  vascular  irritation  if  not  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  induced,  which  causes  nausea,  vomitingi 
and  purging  through  the  relation  of  the  membrane  itself  with  the 
nervous  centres,  which  is  not  impaired  by  repetition  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  between  these  centres  and  the  medicine.  Ccmse* 
quently  vomiting  and  purging  are  incessantly  maintained,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  persevere  with  the  large  doses  without  great  danger* 
Again,  should  these  phenomena  return  after  having  once  disappeared, 
an  irritability  of  membrane  is  induced,  which  renders  the  further  use 
of  the  medicine  hasardous.  It  not  unfrequently,  however,  happens 
that  the  tolerance  is  sustained,  after  having  been  established,  for 


«f  Aft  soit  Tiolat  AnvhaBce  rf  A*  ot^paut 
k  Bot  prodhMML  ervm  iW  cwflUMad  iif  tke 
ipaired.     S««NidmrilT^  bovrfter«  ike 
iMVY  or  less  distvrlMiL     la  ex- 
all  seatal  gacigy  is  lo6t«  mud  die  pover  of  Tohniaiy 
grcmiij  Ammwfhcdi  aad.  in  fjapaiikT  whk  ike  inilated  f«m* 
ack  mmA  bowels  tke  mmd  m  wiwiwiw  more  or  leas  di$oriertd«  mad 


L/Kml  JEfeeU.  TWe  loeil  cieeis  of  tsrtar  eneiic  are  tkose  of  a 
pawqfal  irritaau  Tkia  is  abandaatlj  proved  bj  its  actioii  apoo  ike 
•totaack  aad  bowek  alreadj  referred  to.  Applied  ia  povdcr  or  coa* 
ecBtraxcd  fohnSon  to  a  maco«i&«  akcraied*  or  fresUr  cat  surface,  or 
to  tke  skin  dei^ired  of  tke  catide,  it  pttdacea  speedr  and  rioleat 
ialaaantiom  not  anfreqaenthr  attended  iritk  mortxficatioii.  Up<Ni 
tke  aouftd  skin  it  operates  more  slowhr,  but  in  tke  end  caaaes  ledneas 
and  a  pecaliar  painfnl  cnq»tion,  consisting  of  fiat  pastalea^  wkidi 
cover  tkcaasdrea  witk  scabs,  and,  if  tke  application  be  continaed,  are 
apt  to  be  foDowed  br  deep  alccration,  and  eren  sloagking.  Of  tkis 
effect  of  tke  sih  more  aill  be  said  under  tke  rabelacients. 

Pmmmimg  hg  Tmrtmr  BmtMie.    Tkoa^  tartar  eaetic  maj,  bj  a 
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proper  management  of  the  dose^  in  reference  to  amount  and  sncoes- 
sion,  be  given  to  a  very  great  extent  without  causing  any  serioos  eon- 
sequences,  it  is  nevertheless  capable  of  acting  as  a  powerful  poison, 
and  has  frequently  caused  death.  I  believe  that  its  fatal  effects  are 
to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  its  irritant  action  upon  the  alimentary  mu- 
cous membrane,  whether  that  action  be  direct  or  indirect;  at  least 
I  have  neither  witnessed  its  poisonous  influence,  nor  seen  any  well 
authenticated  account  of  it,  in  any  case,  without  evidences  of  high 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and,  when  this 
is  avoided  by  the  mode  of  its  administration,  enormous  quantities 
have  been  taken  without  serious  injury.  Probably  the  reason  why 
death  has  not  more  frequently  resulted  from  tartar  emetic  is,  that  it 
is  so  promptly  rejected  by  the  stomach,  or  carried  off  through  the 
bowels.  Magendie  found  that  half  an  ounce  of  it  might  be  given  to 
dogs  with  impunity,  if  they  were  allowed  to  vomit;  but  if,  after  it 
had  been  swallowed,  the  oesophagus  was  tied,  from  four  to  eight 
grains  were  sufficient  to  cause  death  in  a  few  hours.*  From  five  to 
twenty  grains,  given  at  one  dose,  have  frequently  produced  alarming 
effects  in  man ;  and  Dr.  Beck  mentions  the  case  of  a  child  in  which 
fifteen  grains  caused  death  in  two  weeks,  preceded  by  vomiting, 
purging,  and  convulsions.f  Orfila  gives  the  particulars  of  a  case  in 
which  forty  grains  proved  fatal;  and  several  others  are  on  record, 
in  which  quantities  varying  from  one  to  three  drachms  have  had  the 
same  effect.  The  symptoms  usually  resulting  from  a  poisonous  dose 
of  tartar  emetic  are  excessive  nausea,  violent  vomiting  and  purging, 
spasmodic  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  burning  pain  in  the 
throat  and  epigastrium,  sometimes  a  sense  of  stricture  of  the  throat 
and  difficult  deglutition,  tenesmus,  great  prostration,  faintness,  a 
feeble  vanishing  pulse,  cold  or  hot  skin,  painful  cramps  in  the  ex- 
tremities sometimes  amounting  to  tetanic  spasms,  and  occasionally 
convulsions  and  delirium  before  death.  Sometimes  there  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth  and  throat,  followed  by  desquamation  of  the 

*  These  reports  of  death  in  doge  from  tartar  emetic,  after  the  tying  of  the  oetoph- 
agus,  must  be  reoelTed  with  some  allowance ;  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  animal  may  die  in  a  day  or  two,  though  but  a  small  qoaa- 
tity  of  common  salt  may  have  been  giyen  instead  of  tartar  emetic.  {Joum,  de  Pharm, 
$t  de  Chm.,  Not.  1868,  p.  S62.)^yote  to  the  eeeand  edition. 

f  Two  oases  of  infants  are  on  reoord,  in  whioh  death  foUowed  the  administxtttion 
of  three-fourths  of  a  grain.  They  were  both  recovering  Arom  measles.  Two  other 
children  died  from  the  effects  of  ten  grains,  one  in  eight,  the  other  in  thirteen  hours 
after  swallowing  the  poison.  {Ouy*e  Eoep,  Seporie,  a.d.  1867,  p.  418.) — Hote  to  the 
eeeoml  ediiioH, 
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cpitheljiim,  or  the  formmtion  4»f  vUtidi  inenuteliaBf,  wUeh  after- 

Tlie  frtal  renlt  sotactiuws  takes  pk«e  in  s  fev  ham,  b«t  g»CF- 
alhr  fiot  nder  tiro  or  iLree  dajs,  aad  k  cAes  sock  longer  pro- 
InMted.  I  kmve  Bjvelf  witaened  two  instamees  of  poiionBg  from 
Ikii  mefidae.  Oae  oemrred  m  ft  womaa  to  vboB  I  vas  eallod  a 
wmrititioft  hr  sb  expericaoei  praetitjoaer,  vnder  the  kftpreHMMi 
that  k  vac  m  caie  of  c^olefa,  ihoagk  so  ejAdnue  of  that  diieaae 
waa  liwa  preraifiBp.  The  «fvp<OBBa  rerr  doedr  reM.iable<  tkoae  of 
She  ^raa  xonidiig  aod  ptBrgmg  a  vicdiai  Kgwtf  vithoas  a 
of  kBe:  the  fudse  was  otreaMlT  fwhle,  the  fealvea  fkrvftk, 
aad  lite  fikia  oold  azid  of  a  Uioih  faae.  capeeaaOf  m  the  haikdi  aad 
fm.  of  ili'iah  the  fix^^eis  as»d  toes  were  <^  a  dark-Grid  or  pvpGdi 
':  thefiagut  v^cre  dnak  Ekethoaeof  awsihcr-woaBaa;  there 
ef  the  fxueajlieg:  and  Ae  eenplaaad  <;f  aev^ere  paaaa 
ia  her  wiiamli  a&d  hoada.  UfKn  iptretiigatSag  iato  the  oavae  of 
fht  iiiiJirtifiaaL,  ve  leirDed  fr^on  her  that  fhe  had  takcBL  I  iharic  oa 
the  funjiaa  4aT.  tc>  aae  her  oam  lazigaare,  ^a  €v>e-{ieB9j-l^  c  a-orth 

Under  the  hstmenot  of  '.>psizB,  a  aiimiiwn  ix»  the 


AfP^  the  9Tmf0Um  wm  a  the  H^^taft  degree  aiaraasp.  What 
waa  the  muaSw.  oiaartarrrfiagf'  eaittac  lakea;  Iftd  «kx  lemL  The 
other  stfttKiifif-  wa^  s  ax*  iiiKLt  eiiDd.  ^ibovt  a  t^aj  <:4d.     Tartar 

te  ir«^  fliiiaE  dc^fiei  rf  arEiiD'.qniL!  -rii**  at  ciicn  irwrrtk.  -rhioirt  txr 
aranu&r  m  "(^  th;-  THPflsTitie  diorrer.  te-  lixLnasi'js:  w  tC'  tiie  jeisriL  if 
laiDt-  Tiifs*  I  flfcw  ^Mr  vhliL  ft'.oxi*'  diiTi  Lad  «iic|iff^  fron.  tirt-  &ot 
adnuLJRrktim:  ^tf  xiie  BKtdieiiie.  It  -tm  ixi  liif  Ihk  ¥iht*  vf  ^^  is»i»' 
lifiL.  jiwmMXL.  n>'td.  intk  te-  TnzTT«lifiau  aaic  Smsine-^r  '^'i:^  htrmi 
mmin^     Jmskbl  i  ausLh'  5iilM«a«d. 

]'  wH  inrr^  hfKA  uiaueeQ  tjiml  tl  i*iizj.  tii»e  ett«i**L  tirt-  e<ra?aiA}«v( 
^L-'t  -viucaOi.     Tupr  iiac  u*  vrnteaEni^ifK:  rf  tnaiviK-  rj«^*aTrt« :  inn 

OB  KBKDdix^  aoiaLan-  iuii>  »  tmair  Liniic  t.M«T^  miti  » 'viihe  "fiifOTuieEiR 
pmiLiiiiiBH:.  Tarar  €Bbfr;ii  ii  ii*;?ubur'j  iiaxarotm  xl  lAuiona  :  and. 
tbaacL  J  weiH-vt  is  mar  ajvin^  ut  viAvr  bdmniHr«enfjL  'vi:;!,  c^it  «aa- 

.A*  c  Dea^TOY  luani'T  i>r  n»  irrzuon  a«7rm:  tn  'die  attmeiriarv 

ht  fAaervfsc  ii^  aaipaic  £  m  tke  ies  aiipif  itf  €&oMB*ve 
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action,  and  especially  on  the  appearance  of  white  stools,  there  is  little 
reason  to  apprehend  danger.  Though  I  have  used  it  much,  I  have 
never  seen  effects  approaching  to  the  character  of  poisonouSi  in  any 
case  in  which  I  have  prescribed  it. 

The  appearances  after  death  from  tartar  emetic  are  those  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  sometimes 
extending  upward  through  the  oesophagus,  and  downward  into  the 
small  intestines ;  and  in  some  instances  the  rectum  appears  to  have 
been  affected.  Evidences  of  venous  congestion  are  often  also  pre- 
sented in  the  lungs,  brain,  etc. ;  and  the  blood  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  a  fluid  state.  In  chronic  poisoning  the  liver  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  enlarged  and  softened. 

The  treatment  is  very  simple,  consisting,  if  the  patjent  has  not 
freely  and  frequently  vomited,  of  warm  water  to  wash  out  the  stom- 
ach; infusion  of  green  tea,  yellow  cinchona,  or  galls  to  neutraliie 
any  remaining  portion  of  the  poison,  by  forming  with  it  an  insoluble 
tannate  of  antimony;  opiates  by  the  stomach,  or  still  better  by  the 
rectum,  to  allay  irritation ;  and  the  application  of  a  large  sinapism 
to  the  epigastrium  to  obviate  inflammation.  The  after-treatment 
must  be  conducted  on  general  principles.  Wine-whey  may  possibly 
be  required,  in  order  to  support  the  strength  in  cases  of  great  pros- 
tration; with  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  followed  by  emollient  cata- 
plasms, and  in  the  end  by  a  blister,  should  symptoms  of  gastritis  be 

obvious. 

2.  Mode  of  Operation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tartar  emetic  acts  locally  as  an  irritant  to 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  may  thus  prove  emetic  by  a  direct 
influence  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach;  but  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that  it  is  often  also  absorbed,  and  produces  its  effects 
through  the  circulation.  If  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  results 
obtained  by  Magendie  in  his  experiments  on  dogs,  it  would  seem  to 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  gastric  irritation  and  provoke  vomiting 
and  purging,  even  though  not  introduced  into  the  stomach;  as,  for 
example,  when  injected  into  the  veins,  or  into  the  aaeolar  tissue.  It 
has  operated  as  an  emetic  when  injected  into  the  rectum,  and  even 
when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  Dr.  Brinton,  of  London, 
iiyected  a  solution  of  ten  grains  of  the  antimonial  in  four  ounces  of 
water,  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog;  and,  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  found  considerable  quantities  in  the  stomach,  showing  that, 
however  it  may  enter  the  system,  it  has  a  peculiar  relation  to  that 
organ,  {Chusf'i  Hoep.  R^forU^  1867,  p.  488.)    Death  is  said  to  have 
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resulted  from  its  external  use  in  a  child  of  two  years  old.  (Land^ 
Med.  Repo9.j  xvi.  857.)  I  have  myself  repeatedly  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  continue  the  external  use  of  tartar  emetic,  in  consequence  of 
the  vomiting  which  it  appeared  to  occasion,  and  which  subsided  upon 
its  relinquishment.  But  such  cases  are  comparatively  very  rare;  and 
I  have  known  the  most  violent  vomiting  to  be  checked  by  its  appli- 
cation between  the  shoulders  in  cases  of  spinal  tenderness.  Other 
proofs  of  its  absorption,  besides  those  above  given,  are  that  it  has 
been  detected,  after  administration  by  the  stomach,  in  the  blood,  the 
urine,  and  several  of  the  viscera,  as  the  liver  and  kidneys.  It  is 
even  believed  to  be  secreted  with  the  milk ;  and  a  very  important 
practical  inference  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact;  namely,  that  it 
should  be  given  with  great  caution  to  nursing  women.  A  case  is  on 
record  in  which  an  infant  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  in  several  in- 
stances, immediately  after  taking  the  breast  of  a  nurse  under  the 
influence  of  tartar  emetic.  {Christhon  an  Poisons^  p.  452.)  I  have 
myself  been  witness  of  a  somewhat  similar  case,  even  more  sugges- 
tive of  caution.  An  infant,  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending, 
had  an  attack  of  convulsions  whenever  antimonial  wine  was  given  to 
it  on  account  of  catarrh  or  other  cause,  consequent,  as  I  believed, 
upon  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  the  medicine;  so  that 
I  found  it  necessary,  in  its  case,  to  substitute  the  wine  of  ipecacu- 
anha, when  there  was  occasion  for  an  expectorant.  I  was  once  called 
to  see  it  in  convulsions,  having  the  same  character  as  those  induced 
on  previous  occasions  by  the  antimonial.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that, 
though  none  of  the  medicine  had  been  given  to  the  patient,  the  mo- 
ther had  taken  antimonial  wine  for  a  cold,  and  had  afterwards  suckled 
her  child.  The  convulsions  were  not  peculiarly  alarming,  and  sub- 
sided after  a  change  of  diet. 

The  peculiar  sedative  effects  of  the  antimonial  on  the  circulation 
and  respiration  are  certainly  produced  through  absorption ;  as  they 
are  not  apt  to  occur  when  vomiting  and  purging  ensue,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  may  result  from  the  mere  nauseating  influence;  while,  if 
the  medicine  be  given  so  as  not  to  occasion  these  effects,  they  are  not 
only  induced,  but  often  continue  for  several  days  after  its  use  has 
been  suspended.  Whether  it  acts  on  the  heart  through  the  organic 
nervous  centres,  or  by  a  direct  influence  upon  the  organ  itself,  or  by 
some  deteriorating  change  produced  by  it  in  the  blood,  has  not  been 
determined ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  has  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  blood  itself;  as  it  produces  effects  in  inflammation  greater 
than  can  be  ascribed  to  a  mere  reduction  in  the  rapidity  and  force  of 
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the  circulation,  and  much  greater  than  can  he  ohtained  from  an  eren 
more  powerful  sedative  effect  on  the  pulse,  resulting  from  digitalis. 

8.  Indieation$  and  CorUra-indicationi. 

The  medicine  is  indicated^  whenever  there  is  a  call  for  reducing 
arterial  excitement,  and  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  quality  of  the 
hlood.  Through  the  former  of  these  effects,  it  promotes  absorption, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  employed  for  removing  effused  liquids,  and 
for  the  discussion  of  indolent  swellings.  It  is  contra-indicated  by  a 
depressed  condition  of  the  circulation,  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood, 
and  the  existence  either  of  positive  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines,  or  a  strong  tendency  to  it.  From  what 
I  have  before  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  tartar  emetic  is  not  a 
medicine  which  can  be  carelessly  administered  with  impunity.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  wishing  to 
elicit  the  experience  of  the  members  present,  I  inquired  what  had 
been  the  results  of  their  observations  upon  this  point.  Several  of 
the  members  stated  that  they  had  been  cognizant  of  fatal  results  from 
its  abuse.  I  have  no  doubt  that  serious  consequences  sometimes 
occur  of  which  we  hear  nothing;  but  this  is  only  an  argument  for 
caution,  not  for  an  abandonment  of  so  valuable  an  auxiliary  and  sub- 
stitute for  the  lancet. 

4.  Therapeutic  Application. 

Tartar  emetic  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  by  Mynsicht  in 
1681.  It  is  at  present  among  the  medicines  most  extensively  em- 
ployed, and  fully  merits  its  reputation.  As  a  direct  arterial  sedative 
it  is  used  in  inflammations,  local  vascular  irritations,  and  fevers; 
jointly  in  the  same  capacity  and  as  an  alterative,  in  cutaneous  and 
scrofulous  affections;  and,  for  the  relaxation  attendant  on  its  nauseat- 
ing influence,  in  paroxysms  of  nervous  excitement  or  irritation. 

1.  Inflammations.  In  all  cases  of  acute  inflammation,  especially 
when  attended  with  fever,  tartar  emetic  may  be  advantageously  used, 
with  due  attention  to  the  contra-indications  before  mentioned.  After 
bleeding,  if  required,  and  a  thorough  purgation,  it  is  probably  the 
most  efficient  remedy  at  our  command  in  the  earlier  stages,  when  the 
indications  are  to  diminish  the  activity  of  the  circulation,  and  lessen 
the  stimulating  quality,  or  the  richness  of  the  blood.  When  the  skin 
is  hot  and  dry,  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  conjoined  with  one  of  the 
refrigerant  diaphoretics,  as  citrate  of  potassa  or  nitre;  and,  when 
there  is  a  coexisting  indication  for  the  mercurial  impression,  with  the 
latter  of  these  medicines  and  with  calomel,  in  the  form  of  the  nitrous 
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(See  2ntrmU  ef  PUofcL)  A  sEght  degi^ee  of  Buisea  or 
liXBdre  dcd  prDd«oed  bj  it  viU  not  gcsienliT  into-fere  vhli  its 
Wtfioil  cpendoa;  hut  it  sboold  be  kept  vitlim  t}ie  roeming  point, 
ihoald  not  be  permitted  to  oeosaon  griping  piiza,  or  an  irritat- 
£mrrbaem.  These  iDecmToueiices  mar  often  be  correeted  bj  eott- 
janing  it  vxdi  m  Ettle  morphine  vben  tbis  muTnot  be  oontn-indieatod; 
bnt  if  it  ^obH  still  net  as  nn  irritanU  it  shonld  be  rednoed  in  <inan- 
tztj,  or,  if  neeeBnrr,  snspended.  Shoold  sni^smtion  ooenr,  witk  m 
j;a|MfctJLMMi  to  swtmx  copioosiT  during  deep,  and  otber  eiidenees  of 
JtihiHt  r,  tbe  anthaonial  should  be  omitted.  Fnnn  one-tveliUi  to  oiie> 
fnaxter  of  a  grain  maj  be  given  every  hour  or  two  hovrs  dnring  the 
daj;  bnt,  as  it  is  genenllT  desirable  that  the  patient  dionld  sleep  at 
w^btLj  the  mrdirine  maj  be  snspended  at  bedtime,  and  in  its  place  a 
combination  <d  opinm,  yecaroanha,  and  calomel  administered,  when 
not  opposed  by  some  contra>indication,  or  unnecessary  from  the 
moderate  chararter  of  the  affection. 

It  is  not  as  a  sobstitnte  for  depletion,  but  as  an  adjarant,  that  I 
wonid  recommend  tartar  emetic  in  inflamination.  If  mainlr  relied 
npoB,  it  mnst,  in  serions  cases,  be  given  mnch  more  freely  than  as 
above  advised.  The  plan  of  treating  inflammation  exdnsivdy  by 
krge  doses  of  the  antimonials,  or  of  regar£ng  them  as  the  main 
remedy^  thoogh  practised  vpcm  from  time  to  time  ever  since  the 
medicine  first  came  into  vogoe,  was  never  eitensirely  adopted,  or 
regarded  as  a  distinct  antiphlogistic  method,  until  brought  into  no- 
tice, in  the  year  1800,  by  Bmotu,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at 
Ifilan,  and  the  famous  advocate  of  the  contra-gtimHiani  system  of 
dierapeudcs.  Upon  this  method  of  using  tartar  emetic  I  shall  d3ate 
directly,  merely  premising  that,  as  the  result  of  my  own  observation 
and  experience,  I  prefer  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  plan  of  depletion 
bj  bleeding  and  purgatives;  the  antimonial  being  employed  simply 
as  an  adjuvant,  or,  if  as  the  chief  remedy,  only  in  those  mi]d  cases 
vhich  do  not  require  the  lancet,  and  to  which  moderate  doses  of  the 
medicine  are  adequate. 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  phlegmasiae,  in  which  this  antimonial 
may  not  be  usefaHy  employed,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  which 
its  tendency  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels  might  prove  hurtfuL 
It  is,  however,  especially  adapted  to  the  pulmonary  inflammations,  in 
which  its  expectorant  property  adds  to  its  efficiency.  Mild  cases  of 
tronchitii  may  be  trusted  to  this  remedy^  conjoined  with  demulcents, 
a  saline  cathartic,  and  low  diet ;  and,  in  the  severe  cases,  it  is  the 
best  adjuvant  of  the  lancet  in  the  early  stage.    Later  in  the  dise*^ 
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it  may  be  usefully  associated  with  the  milder  stimulant  expectorants, 
as  squill  and  seneka.  In  pneumonia  there  is  probably  no  remedy, 
with  the  exception  of  blood-letting,  more  efficient  in  the  early  stages. 
During  the  period  of  high  inflammatory  excitement,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  constantly  under  its  influence,  care  being  taken  to 
restrain  it  within  the  vomiting  point;  not  that  a  little  vomiting  would 
prove  injurious  in  itself,  but  that  it  unnecessarily  incommodes  the 
patient,  and  might  interfere  with  the  continuance  of  the  remedy.  In 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  should  it  not  show  a  disposition  to 
yield,  I  prefer  the  treatment  by  calomel  and  opium,  so  as  to  induce  a 
slight  mercurial  influence;  as  I  believe  that  it  is  even  more  efficacious, 
and  less  prostrating  than  the  antimonial.  In  phurisy  the  medicine 
is  less  useful;  as 'its  influence  on  the  bronchial  secretion  is  here  of 
little  avail ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  in  pericardial  and  endo* 
cardial  inflammation.  But  in  all  these  pectoral  affections,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  diminishing  the  movement  of  the  inflamed  organs,  and 
thereby,  in  some  degree,  obviating  one  of  the  aggravating  influences 
in  the  disease.  The  fewer  the  pulsations  and  respirations,  the  less, 
of  course,  is  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate  every  particular  local  inflammation  in  which  the 
medicine  may  be  usefully  employed.  I  would  simply  repeat  that  it 
is  applicable  to  all,  without  exception,  when  attended  with  a  vigorous 
and  accelerated  pulse,  and  not  complicated  with  irritation  of  stomach 
and  bowels,  or  a  tendency  to  this  condition.  In  consequence  of  their 
frequent  association  with  vomiting,  the  antimonial  is  less  adapted  to 
peritonitiSj  hepatitiSj  and  nephritiSj  than  to  some  other  local  inflam- 
mations. In  peritonitis,  especially,  the  chances  of  evil  from  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  stomach  are  so  great  as  probably  to  outweigh  any 
good  from  the  antiphlogistic  properties  of  the  medicine ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  might  be  best  not  to  employ  it  in  that  complaint.  The  same 
objection  exists  to  its  use  in  meningitis^  which  is  often  attended  with 
vomiting;  but,  when  this  complication  does  not  exist,  and  the  pulse 
is  excited  and  tolerably  strong,  it  may  be  used  with  propriety.  To 
gastritis  and  enteritis  it  is,  of  course,  quite  inapplicable.  The  same 
might  be  supposed  of  dysentery;  but,  as  it  is  probably  absorbed  be- 
fore reaching  the  colon,  it  would  not  be  liable  to  irritate  that  bowel 
directly ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  sometimes  useful  in  the 
febrile  forms  of  this  disease.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  acute  rheu- 
matism  with  fever,  tartar  emetic  is  almost  always  indicated.  To 
acute  gout  it  is  less  appropriate;  and  the  liability  of  retrocession  to 
the  stomach  should,  indeed,  forbid  its  use;  as  it  has  not,  like  col- 
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be  ch*«  diaEiDuTH  is  s  wiikf^pftasfiil  of  ^rftur,  or  f>¥t«qnJ 
iser,  or  w«&k  nmtZiM^issKm  ^dmaoL.  SbocU  Skerfre  romhiBi:  Kr 
pradncM.  uie  mtcrrmk  brrveni  the  dostes  idst  W  mczYasvd  icaiS 
&e  RomMtk  lifcooMS  recimck<d.  mud  liien  3hr.nais^H*A  ms  l«forr.  ff 
ikt  bovek  mrv  mvcii  dktsrbed.  £re  cr^ps  of  lAmimsiizii  max  be  adoed 
to  erenr  cdier  dow  imt3  tbe  dnrrlMrm  is  cbfckf^  I;  is  a9s<!n<4 
tkfti  tiicre  are  fev  cases  in  vliidi  the  sTosnacii  does  nc^t  becoig 
Ukkraikt  of  like  iDedidifee  br  tbe  secciaid  dar,  ereoi  vben  muck  di»> 
tsrbfd  a;  £rsL.  Bm.  skMud  tkr^eatenior  srmpttvms  be  produced, 
nh  prossraxicnu  craaips  m  tbe  extremities,  or  irbite  stools^  is 
ikonld  be  suspended,  and  measnres  resorted  to  for  relieTi&g  tbe 
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kWo  foar  frrmaf  of  tbe  uitziBOBial  wtih  ihinr-tve  »iBitt»  of  afftr:nfc?  dHntadl 

mad  IB  foor  Ikiudoiiiico  of  wmim,  a&d  ir^vr  a  tcaff^oofiful  fovr 
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excessive  vomiting  and  purging.  If,  after  tolerance  has  been  estab- 
lished,  the  disorder  of  stomach  and  bowels  return,  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment should  be  abandoned  altogether;  as  the  occurrence  would 
evince  an  irritability  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  might  lead  to 
serious  consequences.  It  is  highly  important,  for  the  success  of  the 
measure,  that  the  diet  should  be  reduced;  and,  in  acute  cases,  only 
farinaceous  liquids  should  be  employed,  and  these  not  taken  very 
frequently.  Indeed,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  water  alone,  or  mucila- 
ginous drinks  will  be  sufficient.  Acidulous  fruits  should  be  avoided. 
When  the  febrile  symptoms  subside,  the  quantity  of  the  medicine 
should  be  diminished ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  suspended  abruptly,  even 
upon  the  supposed  commencement  of  convalescence.  Sometimes  the 
symptoms  return  when  the  antimonial  is  too  hastily  withdrawn.  It 
should  be  continued,  therefore,  in  gradually  diminishing  doses,  for 
some  time  after  the  fever  has  disappeared. 

It  is  in  pneumonia  that  this  method  of  treatment  has  been  found 
most  efficacious;  and,  from  the  testimony  in  its  favour  from  the 
highest  sources,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exercises  an  extraordi- 
nary control  over  that  disease;  often  curing  the  most  threatening 
cases  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  remedy.  Some  employ 
bleeding  conjointly;  but  others  consider  that  this  interferes  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  antimonial,  and  avoid  it  altogether.  It  is  prob- 
able that  tartar  emetic  is  useful  in  the  disease,  not  only  by  reducing 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  motion  of  the  blood,  and  diminishing 
respiration,  but  also  by  acting  revulsively  from  the  lungs  towards 
the  alimentary  canal,  and,  as  supposed  by  Laennec,  by  favouring 
the  absorption  of  the  exuded  matters  of  the  consolidated  lung. 
Trousseau  does  not  think  that  the  spontaneous  supervention  of 
vomiting  and  purging  in  pneumonia  should  prevent  the  use  of  the 
antimonial,  as  he  has  repeatedly  found  these  affections  to  subside 
under  its  use;  but  an  old  diarrhoea,  upon  which  the  pneumonia  has 
itself  supervened,  as  when  this  inflammation  occurs  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever,  is  incompatible  with  the  remedy. 

Other  inflammations  have  been  treated  upon  the  same  principle. 
In  aciUe  rheumati%m^  particularly  the  articular  variety,  the  remedy 
sometimes  displays  great  powers,  curing  the  disease  very  promptly ; 
while  in  other  cases  it  seems  to  exercise  little  control.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  joints  with  synovial  effusion^  whether  of  rheumatic  origin 
or  otherwise,  sometimes  yields  to  it  very  speedily.  In  pleurisy  and 
the  cardiac  inflammations^  it  has  been  found  useful,  but  much  less 
efficient  than  in  pneumonia.     Severe  bronchitis  will  sometimes  yield 
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to  it;  and  the  remedy  has  been  highly  recommended  in  meningitUj 
which,  it  is  asserted,  has  sometimes  been  cured  by  it  in  two  or  three 
days.     The  same  has  been  said  of  its  efficacy  in  phlebiiii. 

But,  while  acknowledging  the  favourable  results  obtained  by  the 
method  of  Rasori  in  pneumonia  and  other  acute  inflammations,  I  am 
bound  to  express  my  own  conviction,  that  the  practice  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  to  be  recommended.  The  objections  to  it  are  various. 
Whatever  may  have  been  said  of  the  safety  of  the  remedy,  the 
simple  fact  that  tartar  emetic  has  repeatedly  proved  fatal  in  quan- 
tities less  than  those  often  employed  in  this  method  of  treatment,  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  these  statements  should  be  received  with 
some  allowance.  We  hear  of  successful  results ;  but  those  of  a  con- 
trary character  are  probably  not  always  published  to  the  world; 
and  the  practitioner  himself  may  be  deceived;  as  it  is  very  easy  for 
the  strong  advocate  of  a  remedy  to  see  in  its  fatal  effects,  especially 
when  occurring  through  his  own  instrumentality,  only  the  effects 
of  the  disease.  A  latent  gastric  or  intestinal  inflammation  might 
be  roused  by  the  excessive  doses  of  the  medicine  into  fatal  activity. 
The  violent  effects  often  produced  on  the  alimentary  canal,  with  the 
attendant  prostration,  though  capable  of  being  checked,  if  seen  at 
their  very  commencement,  may  do  irreparable  mischief  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  practitioner;  and  he  never  can  be  positively  certain  that 
they  may  not  come  on  at  any  moment.  When  the  patient  is  always 
under  watchful  superintendence,  as  in  an  hospital,  there  may  be  little 
danger;  but,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  practice,  when  the  case  is 
necessarily  left,  in  the  intervals  of  the  visits  of  the  practitioner,  in 
unskilful  hands,  death  may  occur  almost  without  the  suspicion  of 
danger;  and,  as  before  stated,  I  myself  was  once  accidentally  the 
witness  of  such  a  result;  nor  did  the  parents,  or,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  physician  himself,  ever  suspect  the  real  cause  of  the  fatal  issue. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  independently  of  the  vomiting  and 
purging,  the  blood  may  not  be  fatally  disorganized  by  the  immense 
quantities  of  the  antimonial  introduced  into  it.  The  prostration 
thence  resulting  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  disease. 
Nor  is  this  mere  conjecture.  The  late  Dr.  Peebles,  of  Petersburg, 
Va.,  recorded  several  cases,  in  which  patients,  who  had  been  cured 
of  pneumonia  by  this  method,  died  soon  afterwards  of  an  irrepres- 
sible hemorrhage,  induced,  as  he  believed,  by  the  state  of  the  blood 
poisoned  by  the  antimonial.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sei.,  N.  S.,  xv.  888.) 
Kor  is  the  remedy  at  all  essential  in  these  enormous  doses.  The 
danger  is  peculiarly  great  in  children;  and,  though  their  pectoral 
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inflammations  yield  to  the  treatment  with  a  facility  corresponding  to 
the  greater  danger;  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  this  does  not  authorize 
us  to  incur  the  hazard  of  destroying  life  by  the  direct  instrumentality 
of  the  means  employed ;  especially  as  a  moderate  use  of  the  remedy 
will  probably  answer  quite  as  good,  if  not  a  better  purpose,  in  con- 
junction with  other  measures.  I  cannot  think  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, whether  in  children  or  adults,  admitting  the  use  of  the 
lancet  and  local  bleeding,  the  plan  of  excessive  antimonialization 
should  be  substituted ;  and,  in  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  system 
will  not  permit  depletion,  the  mercurial  treatment,  in  connection 
with  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  and  blistering,  is  probably  quite  as 
effectual,  and  certainly  much  less  hazardous ;  aided,  as  it  may  very 
properly  be,  by  the  use  of  antimonials  in  safe  doses. 

Chronic  inflammations  are  often  benefited  by  tartar  emetic,  though 
less  decisively  than  the  acute.  It  may  be  appropriately  employed, 
whenever  the  state  of  the  system  is  sthenic,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  above  the  healthy  standard. 

2.  Local  Vascular  Irritation.  In  any  disease  of  which  this  con- 
dition constitutes  the  main  feature,  tartar  emetic  may  be  used,  unless 
some  one  of  the  contra-indications  before  enumerated  exist.  But  the 
special  affections  which  most  frequently  require  it  are  the  hemor- 
rhageSj  dependent  on  local  irritation  or  active  congestion  in  the 
part  affected,  and  attended  with  an  excited  state  of  the  circulation. 
These  conditions  are  frequently  presented  by  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungsy  whether  parenchymatous^  or  in  the  form  of  hsemoptysiSy  in 
which  tartar  emetic  is  often  used  with  a  view  to  repress  arterial  ex- 
citement, and  is  an  admirable  adjuvant  of  the  lancet,  or  substitute 
for  it  when  forbidden.  Under  similar  circumstances,  it  may  be  used 
in  uterine  hemorrhage  and  haematuria^  and  even  in  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux  when  febrile  in  its  character;  but  it  is  forbidden  in  hemorrhage 
from  the  stomach  and  small  intestines^  in  consequence  of  its  local 
irritant  properties ;  and  in  active  cerebral  congestion,  or  apoplexy, 
though  indicated  for  its  sedative  effects,  it  is  somewhat  hazardous 
from  its  liability  to  cause  vomiting,  and  thereby  occasion  pressure 
on  the  brain.  In  all  these  hemorrhages,  it  has  no  direct  hemostatic 
power,  but  operates  solely  by  diminishing  the  congestion  upon  which 
the  bleeding  depends. 

8.  Fevers.  In  all  the  idiopathic  feverSy  with  a  sthenic  state  of  the 
system,  and  no  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  or  peculiar  tendency 
to  it,  tartar  emetic  is  very  useful  by  diminishing  the  febrile  excite- 
ment, and  promoting  the  secretions,  especially  that  of  the  skin.     It 
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indicated  for  their  sedative  effects,  when  no  gastro-intestinal  irrita- 
tion complicates  the  disease.  But  they  are  also  mnch  used  in  cases 
not  attended  with  fever,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  exercise  an  alterative  influence  favourable  to  the  dit* 
ease.  The j*  may  be  employed  in  all  cases,  when  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  not  irritable,  the  blood  is  in  good  condition,  and  no  gen* 
eral  debility  exists.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  they  do  good 
in  these  affections ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  they  do  so  by  any 
other  influence  than  a  slight  degree  of  that  which  renders  them  so 
useful  in  acute  inflammations,  operating  insensibly,  through  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  their  use  in  scrofulaue  affections. 
It  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  these  complaints,  before  exhausting  sup- 
puration has  occurred,  while  the  attendant  local  inflammation  is  still 
somewhat  active,  and  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement  is  present, 
constantly  or  at  times,  that  the  remedy  is  indicated ;  and,  in  this  con- 
dition, it  occasionally  seems  to  be  useful  in  lessening  the  frequency 
of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  and  perhaps  in  moderating  the  inflamma- 
tion. Scrofulous  affections  of  the  absorbent  glands,  the  joints,  the 
skin,  etc.,  sometimes  offer  these  indications;  and  the  same  maybe 
said  of  the  earlier  stage  of  phthisis^  when  there  is  often  occasion  to 
moderate  the  excessive  freqaency  of  poise,  the  intercnrrent  inflam. 
mation  of  the  lungs,  bronchia,  or  pleura,  and  hemorrhagic  excite- 
ment; but  the  medicine  is  seldom  appropriate  after  the  occurrence 
of  hectic,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  irritation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  remedy  in  very  small 
doses,  except  under  circumstances  of  temporary  excitement,  when  it 
may  be  used  more  freely  for  a  time.  A  good  method  of  administer- 
ing it,  when  intended  for  permanent  effect,  is  to  dissolve  it  in  the 
ordinary  drinking  water,  in  such  proportion  as  to  be  quite  imper- 
ceptible to  the  taste,  and  to  allow  the  patient  to  use  it  thus  habitually 
for  his  common  drink.  For  this  purpose  one-quarter  or  one-half  of 
a  grain  may  be  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  pure  cold  water;  the  whole 
of  which  may  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  required  by  the  thirst 
of  the  patient;  though  care  should  be  taken  not  to  swallow  much  of 
it  at  one  time.  The  same  method  of  administration  may  be  used  in 
other  forms  of  scrofulous  disease,  and  in  the  chronic  cutaneous  erup* 
tione. 

5.  Nervous  Irritation,  In  nervous  diseases  there  are  now  and 
then  paroxysms  of  high  excitement,  in  which  tartar  emetic  proves 
very  useful,  by  the  sedative  and  relaxing  effects  which  attend  its 
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niinf  fiBg  <qpaiktioD.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  efficient  method 
of  OTereoming  the  paraxyMmal  exeitememt  of  mamia;  the  medieine 
being  giTen  in  doses  just  insuffieient  to  Tomit,  and  repeated  at  int«r- 
Tmb  of  half  an  hoar  or  an  hour,  so  as  to  sustain  a  degree  of  nausea, 
greater  or  less  aoccnding  to  the  demands  of  the  case.  Usually  one- 
fvartM*  or  one-half  of  a  grain  will  be  sufficient  for  the  effect  desired ; 
bnt  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  dose.  It  should 
be  omitted  when  the  immediate  occasion  ceases,  or  if  it  cause  vomit- 
ing or  purging.  In  the  same  mode  of  adminbtration,  I  hare  used  it 
Tcry  happily  in  controlling  the  violent  parojrjftnu  of  hjfHeria,  espe- 
dally  what  in  the  form  of  frequently  recurring  convulsions.  It  has 
also  been  recommended,  in  connection  with  opium,  in  the  rioleni  eere^ 
Ural  excitemaU  not  unfrequently  occurring  in  delirium  tremene.  It 
is,  indeed,  among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  those  cases  of  the 
disease,  in  which  active  meningeal  or  cerebral  congestion,  or  even 
inflammation  has  been  excited,  under  the  intense  stimulus  of  a  de- 
bauch in  drinking,  and  the  affection  has  afterwards  become  compli- 
cated with  delirium  tremens  by  a  suspension  of  the  stimulant. 

6.  In  obstetrical  practice^  tartar  emetic  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  James  Young,  of  Scotland,  to  produce  relaxation  of 
the  rigid  os  uteri,  especially  in  the  first  confinement.  He  adminis- 
ters it  by  the  rectum,  injecting  one  grain  dissolved  in  six  fluidounces 
of  lukewarm  water.  (Ed.  Med.  Journ.y  i.  645.)  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer, 
of  Boston,  has  also  used  the  medicine  with  advantage  in  the  same 
way.  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.j  Ivi.  122.) 

Of  the  local  use  of  tartar  emetic  as  an  irritant  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  treat,  when  on  the  subject  of  the  rubefacients. 

5.  Administration^ 

Tartar  emetic  is  almost  always  best  given  in  solution;  and  the 
best  solvent  on  the  whole,  is  pure  water.  When  suspected  of  in- 
flaming the  mouth  and  throat  in  its  passage,  it  may  be  administered 
m  pill.  The  dose  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  effects  desired. 
As  an  alterative^  from  the  thirty-second  to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain 
may  be  given,  and  so  repeated  as  to  amount  to  one- quarter  or  one- 
half  of  a  grain  in  twenty -four  hours.  For  its  moderate  sedative 
effeetSy  and  as  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic^  without  the  complica- 
tion of  nausea,  from  one-twelfth  to  one- quarter  of  a  grain  should  be 
repeated  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours.  With  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nausea  J  from  one-quarter  to  half  a  grain  may  be  adminis- 
tered at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.     Two  or  three  grains 
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will  usually  act  as  an  emetic,  and  sometimes  a  much  smaller  quantity, 
even  so  low  as  one-quarter  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain ;  but  in  this  case, 
upon  a  repetition  of  the  dose,  the  emetic  effect  will  often  cease  after 
a  time.  When  the  object  is  to  produce  a  profound  sedative  impres- 
sion, I  have  already  stated  that  the  commencing  dose  may  be  half 
a  grain  or  a  grain,  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  and  gradually 
increased,  if  required,  to  two  grains,  or  even  two  and  a  half.  The 
sedative  effects  sometimes  continue  several  days  after  the  suspension 
of  the  medicine. 

Particular  caution  and  watchfulness  are  necessary  in  the  use  of 
tartar  emetic  in  infantile  cases;  and  the  physician  should  never 
direct  its  continuous  use  in  a  child,  without  warning  the  nurse  of  its 
possible  effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  directing  its  discon- 
tinuance should  these  effects  come  on. 

The  only  officinal  preparations  of  tartar  emetic,  for  internal  use, 
are  the  following. 

ANTIMOKIAIi   WINE. — ViNUM    AntiMONII.    U.S. — ViNUM 

Antimonii  Potassio-Tartratis.  Lond. — Yikum  Antimonialx. 
Hd. — Antimonii  Tartarizati  Liquor.  Dub. 

This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  tartar  emetic  in  sherry  wine,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  grains  to  each  fluidounce.  Madeira  or  good  ten- 
eriffe  will  answer  equally  well.  The  inferior  wines,  and  all  those 
having  astringent  properties,  are  unsuitable  as  a  menstruum;  be- 
cause they  often  contain  principles  which  decompose  tartar  emetic, 
and  form  with  it  insoluble  precipitates.  In  the  case  of  the  red  or 
astringent  wines,  the  tannate  of  antimony  is  formed  and  deposited. 
The  advantage  of  wine,  as  a  solvent  of  tartar  emetic,  is  that,  through 
the  alcohol  it  contains,  the  antimonial  is  protected  against  the  decom- 
position which  it  always  undergoes  in  aqueous  solution  when  kept; 
while,  if  the  stronger  alcoholic  liquids  were  used,  the  preparation 
would  be  rendered  too  stimulating,  if,  indeed,  the  spirituous  liquors 
would  dissolve  the  antimonial  without  dilution. 

Antimonial  wine  should  never  be  substituted  for  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, when  this  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  and  especially  when 
the  pure  sedative  effect  is  desired.  But,  for  extemporaneous  use,  in 
families,  and  especially  upon  occasions  where  the  antimonial  may  be 
wanted  in  haste,  the  wine  answers  an  excellent  purpose.  It  is  also 
very  convenient  for  tho  extemporaneous  administration  of  small 
doses ;  as  the  smallest  quantity  required,  even  in  the  youngest  infant, 
may  be  obtained  by  dropping  it.  To  adults  it  is  seldom  administered, 
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except  as  an  expectorant.  For  a  child  a  year  or  two  old,  with  a 
Tiew  to  its  moderate  sedative  effects,  from  two  to  eight  drops  may  he 
given  for  a  dose,  repeated  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours;  begin- 
ning with  a  small  amount,  and  increasing,  if  necessary,  hut,  on  the 
occurrence  of  vomiting  or  purging,  or  of  symptoms  of  prostration 
without  these  phenomena,  immediately  diminishing  the  dose,  or  omit- 
ting the  medicine  altogether. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Squill  (Syrupus  Scilub  Compositus,  U.  S.) 
contains  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  in  each  fluidounce ;  but  as  it  is  used 
only  as  an  expectorant  or  emetic,  it  will  be  noticed  more  particularly 
in  another  place. 

II.  OXYSULPHURET  OF  ANTIMONY.  — ANTIMONn  OXT- 
STILPHURETUM. 

Three  distinct  preparations  have  been  introduced  into  pharmacy, 
to  each  of  which  the  above  name  belongs.  All  of  them  consist  of 
sulphuret  of  antimony  combined  with  oxide  of  the  same  metal ;  and 
they  differ  simply  in  the  proportion  of  their  constituents,  though  the 
precise  amount  of  this  difference  has  not  been  determined,  probably 
because  it  is  variable.  They  are  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, kermes  mineral,  and  golden  sulphur  of  antimony.  I  shall 
first  treat  of  them  severally,  in  their  chemical  and  physical  relations, 
and  afterwards  jointly,  in  reference  to  their  effects. 

I.  PRBCIPITATED  SULPHUBET  OP  ANTIMONY.  —  Anti- 
MONII    SULPHURETUM     Pk^CIPITATUM.    U.  S,y   Dub. — AnTIMONII 

OxYSULPHURETUM.  Lond. — Antimonii  Sulphuretum  Aureum. 
Ed. 

This  is  prepared  by  boiling  together  powdered  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony and  solution  of  potassa  or  soda;  then  filtering,  and  precipitat- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  solution  is  still  hot;  and  lastly 
washing  the  precipitate.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place  be- 
tween the  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  potassa  (oxide  of  potassium), 
by  which  the  oxide  of  antimony  and  sulphuret  of  potassium  are 
formed;  a  portion  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  of  the  alkali 
remaining  undecomposed.  The  oxide  of  antimony  formed,  and  a 
portion  of  the  residuary  sulphuret  of  antimony,  though  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  are  held  in  solution,  the  former  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  remaining  alkali,  and  the  latter  by  the  sulphuret  of 
potassium  produced.  The  sulphuric  acid,  by  neutralizing  the  potassa 
or  soda  used,  and  decomposing  the  sulphuret  of  potassium,  docs  away 
with  the  solvent  property  of  the  liquid;  and  the  oxide  and  sulphuret 
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of  antimony  consequently  fall,  being  combined  together  as  an  oxy* 
snlphuret. 

Properties.  Precipitated  snlpburet  of  antimony  is  an  orange  or 
reddish-brown  powder,  without  smell,  tasteless  if  quite  pure,  but 
usually  somewhat  styptic,  and  insoluble  in  water.  When  heated,  it 
bums ;  sulphurous  acid  escaping,  and  a  grayish  oxide  of  the  metal 
being  left.  Most  of  the  preparation  is  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid, 
with  the  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and,  if  the  resulting  solu- 
tion be  poured  into  water,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is 
the  powder  of  Algarothy  and  chemically  an  oxychloride  of  antimony. 
According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the  precipitated  sulphuret  contains,  in 
100  parts,  76.5  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  12  of  oxide  of  antimony, 
and  11.5  of  water. 

II.  KEBMES  MINERAL.  —  EermbS  Minbralb. 

If,  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  precipitated  sulphuret,  the 
liquor  obtained  by  boiling  together  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  the 
alkaline  solution  be  allowed,  after  filtration,  to  stand  until  it  becomes 
cool,  without  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  powder  is  slowly  de- 
posited, which,  when  washed  and  dried,  is  the  preparation  in  question. 
In  this  case,  the  precipitation  takes  place  simply  because  the  oxide 
and  sulphuret  of  antimony  are  less  soluble  in  the  liquor  cold  than 
hot ;  but,  as  the  oxide  is  more  soluble  in  the  alkaline  liquid  than  the 
sulphuret,  the  latter  is  deposited  in  larger  relative  proportion  than  in 
the  last  preparation;  and  the  kermes  thus  obtained,  though  an  oxy- 
sulphuret,  yet  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  oxide. 

The  French  Codex  directs  it  to  be  made.with  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
instead  of  one  of  the  caustic  alkalies;  the  process  being  in  other 
respects  the  same ;  but,  as  the  carbonate  is  not  capable  of  holding  so 
much  of  the  oxide  in  solution  when  cold  as  the  caustic  alkali,  more 
of  the  oxide  is  precipitated  on  cooling.  The  resulting  kermes  is, 
therefore,  richer  in  oxide  than  as  procured  by  the  former  method; 
and,  as  the  efficacy  of  the  preparation  depends  on  the  oxide,  it  is  pro- 
portionably  more  efficient. 

Properties.  Kermes  mineral  is  distinguished  from  the  precipitated 
sulphuret  by  its  darker  colour,  which  is  ordinarily  some  shade  of 
dark-brown ;  but  it  loses  its  colour  by  exposure  to  air  and  light,  and 
becomes  ultimately  yellowish-white.  Its  chemical  relations  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  precipitated  sulphuret. 

III.  GOLDEN  STJLPHTJB  OP  ANTIMONY.— SULPHUB  AntI- 
MONU  AURBUM. 

If  to  the  solution  remaining  after  the  deposition  of  kermes,  in  the 
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J^aflto  rf  t>i jPi^yiiai  nt  qf  JUtftaMM^r  m  Or  <^«(fai,  Tbcre  cia 
ke  iode  fiUadft  diat  diiia  pwyranmif  <€  aadaioaT  acs  dirfiagli  die 
aside  dier  eantaia;  ike  sa^ibaitt  ksag  pirokilihr  lacn^  or  iMsmrH 
•D.  Tke  prec^uxaieid  salpibiireu  as  it  necessuihr  coii«asxs«  frfviii  due 
aiode  of  hs  piqiaraTki.  of  all  die  oxide  and  sclpbiirei  cactahied  ia 
the  ra-o  oiber&.  jdmt  W  considered  as  rfjffeseiiting  iLem,  la  this 
eouikXTT  lad  Greas  Srhaiiu  ii  is  die  prfparatioxi  gfneraDj  niiod.  On 
the  eontiDexii  of  Europe,  prefcrenpe  is  ahncisi  imiTCTsal^T  xr.rei:  to 
the  kerme&.  The  eiEecis  on  die  rrsiem  are  die  sune  as  thcise  of  tartar 
emetic,  hut  leas  anifonn  &am  a  pardcoUr  dose,  pmrdj  on  acronnt  of 
die  imocTtun  propordon  of  oxide  in  die  prepiration,  and  partlx  frv-^m 
the  fact,  dial  die  oxide  depends  in  great  measnre,  if  not  altor^eibor, 
for  its  efficiencT,  npon  the  preaenee  of  an  acid  in  the  stv^macK  whidi 
aaj  separate  it  from  the  solphurei,  and  render  it  «K>lnble.  Bai,  as 
time  is  rc^qiiired  for  this  chan^  to  take  place  in  the  stomacK  the  pre- 
paration is  longer  in  producing  its  effects^  and  produces  them  more 
gradaaDj;  so  that  more  of  the  consdtntional  action  of  the  antimo- 
nial,  in  proportion  to  the  local  irritation,  might  be  expected  from  the 
oxTsnlpharet  than  from  the  soluble  salt.  The  nnccrtaintT  of  its 
operation,  howerer,  irill  always  gire  an  advantage  orer  it  tc»  the 
tartar  cmedc,  which  bas,  besides,  the  reeommendadon  of  greater 
pimu|iduide  of  action. 
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Therapeutic  Application.  Either  of  these  forms  of  oxysulphnret 
may  be  used,  with  a  view  to  its  sedative  effect,  for  the  same  purposes 
as  tartar  emetic.  It  is  sometimes  preferably  used  as  an  alterative  in 
cutaneous  eruptions,  chronic  rheumatism,  chronic  glandular  swellings, 
scrofulous  affections,  secondary  syphilis,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the 
liver  with  deficient  secretion ;  in  most  of  which  complaints,  it  may 
often  be  usefully  associated  with  calomel  or  blue  pill,  or  other  altera^ 
tive.  When  given  largely,  vegetable  acids  and  acidulous  fruits  should 
be  abstained  from,  lest  they  may  give  it  undue  activity.  The  dose 
as  an  alterative  is  from  one  to  four  grains,  which  may  be  given  at 
bedtime,  or  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  through  the  day,  accord- 
iug  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  M.  Trousseau  recommends  the  kermes 
strongly  for  procuring  the  more  powerful  sedative  effects  of  the  anti- 
monial,  for  which  purpose,  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  it  may  be 
given  to  an  adult,  in  divided  doses,  duriug  twenty-four  hours,  and,  to 
an  infant  at  the  breast,  four  grains  during  the  same  length  of  time. 
In  a  paper  in  the  Neta  York  Journal  of  Medicine  (Nov.  1858,  p. 
856),  it  is  much  commended  as  a  remedy  in  the  pneumonia  and  bron- 
chitis of  children,  by  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  who  has  employed  it  largely  and 
very  successfully  in  those  affections.  To  infants  of  six  months  or 
more  he  gives  from  one  to  two  grains,  repeated  four  times  a  day,  or 
more  frequently,  and  continues  the  remedy  often  several  days,  some* 
times  as  long  as  a  week  or  more.  In  the  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty 
grains,  the  medicine  has  been  occasionally  administered  as  an  emeto* 
cathartic. 

III.  OXIDE  OF  ANTIMONY. — ANTIMONn  OxiDUM.  Ed.y 
Dvb. 

There  are  three  definite  compounds  of  antimony  and  oxygen,  of 
which  one  only  is  ranked  as  an  oxide,  and  is  capable  of  acting  as  a 
base ;  the  others  having  acid  properties.  It  is  at  present  generally 
considered  by  chemists  as  a  teroxide;  but  I  prefer  the  simple  name 
above  given  for  a  medicinal  title,  as  it  is  sufficiently  expressive,  and 
not  liable  to  be  mistaken.  The  compounds  with  acid  properties  are 
denominated  respectively  antimonious  and  antimonic  acids.  Several 
preparations,  at  one  time  officinal,  contain  oxide  of  antimony  as  their 
prominent  ingredient,  of  which  the  powder  of  Algaroth  or  oxychloride 
is  one,  and  the  antimonial  powder  or  compound  powder  of  antimanjfy 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  is  another.  A  purer  oxide  may  be 
obtained  by  washing  the  powder  of  Algaroth  (see  page  56)  with  an 
alkaline  solution,  by  which  the  portion  of  chloride  is  converted  into 
oxide,  or  by  precipitating  tartar  emetic  by  an  excess  of  solution  of 
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PropertM.  Annmomal  powder  if  wUncu  pinx,  miidnrrai^  imsie- 
IcKw  and  almost  irfaolhr  insohiltle  m  irater,  excepi  ^eat  h  cantains 
a  minute  projiartiaxi  of  amimonixe  and  super|ifaaspkate  of  lime^ 

IlfeeU  cm  lif  Svatem.  Tbeft?  are  prpciftehr  tbe  same  as  xbose  of 
tartar  emetic  but  wnnewbat  more  slowlr  indiiced,  and  much  more 
aaoertain.  As  the  Tirmes  of  tlie  preparaDon  probaltlj  depend  ex- 
dnsJrelT  cm  tbe  oxide,  idiidi  eitber  exists^  in  ii  in  mc^ertain  pro- 
portian.  or  is  quite  iranting,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  iq^on  anr 
particular  parcel  of  k,  mJes  prerionfilT  tried,  or  analrzed  before 
triaL  and  fomid  to  contain  tbe  oxide^  Tbe  inertnesF  of  tbe  antimo- 
nioDB  add  depends  on  itF  innohifailitT,  not  onlr  in  irater,  but  in  tbe 
fiqnide  of  the  stomach  ichich,  when  acidnlons,  are  capable  of  di»> 
•olring  the  oxide.  Bnt,  as  tbe  ac^Titr  of  tbe  oxide  depends  on  tbe 
preaenoe  of  an  acid  in  the  fffomarb.  this  ingredient  is  also  more  or 
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less  uncertain.  Sometimes  a  few  grains  of  the  powder  will  operate 
aetiyel jy  and  even  violently ;  in  other  instances  no  effect  is  obtained 
from  a  drachm;  and  Dr.  Elliotson  found  120  grains  almost  without 
action.  In  this  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  medicine,  the  prepara* 
tion  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  purer  oxide  of  antimony  substi* 
tuted,  if  any  form  of  the  oxide  is  employed. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Jame9*9  powder  was  formerly  much 
used  in  Great  Britain  in  the  treatment  of  fever;  and  the  oiUi- 
menial  powder  J  which  was  contrived  by  Dr.  Pierson,  of  London,  as  a 
substitute,  came  into  use  upon  the  strength  of  the  reputation  of  the 
former  preparation.  It  has  been  given  chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic,  or 
emeto-cathartic,  in  the  treatment  of  fever  and  rheumatism ;  and  has 
sometimes  been  employed  as  an  alterative  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 
The  dose  is  from  three  to  eight  grains,  repeated  every  three  or  four 
hours,  until  it  proves  diaphoretic,  or  operates  on  the  stomach  or 
bowels.  It  may  be  administered  in  pill,  bolus,  or  powder  mixed  with 
syrup.  The  pure  oxide  should  not  be  given  in  a  larger  commencing 
dose  than  a  grain,  which  may  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  and 
increased,  if  necessary,  till  its  effects  are  obtained. 


n.  REFRIGERANT  SALTS. 

Most  of  the  alkaline  salts,  whether  neutral,  or  with  excess  of  acid, 
are  directly  sedative  to  the  circulation,  independently  of  any  evacua- 
tion they  may  produce.  As  a  general  rule,  their  sedative  influence 
is  not  powerful,  and  is  evinced  rather  by  a  reduction  of  temperature, 
than  by  any  very  striking  effect  upon  the  pulse.  Hence  they  have 
been  denommated  refrigerants.  Nevertheless,  they  do  reduce  the 
pulse  both  in  frequency  and  force;  and  some  of  them  considerably 
80,  especially  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  probability  is  that  they  act 
through  absorption,  and,  in  part  at  least,  directly  upon  the  blood; 
impairing  its  quality,  and  consequently  the  functions  which  depend 
upon  it  for  their  due  performance.  The  precise  character  of  the 
change  in  the  blood  will  be  given,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  when  the 
several  salts  are  specially  considered.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  it  is  of  a  nature  to  render  that  fluid  less  capable  of  stimu- 
lating  the  circulation,  and  of  supplying  plastic  material  for  nutrition. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  these  medicines  exert  also  an 
immediately  depressing  influence  on  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
through  their  relation  with  the  susceptibility  of  those  organs.    But 
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afaMSt  exchamlT  fitm  die 
h  k  cxtncMl  fit«i  die  ml  eeoHmallT  ^t^it^ 
¥t  die  Gagtt»  s^d  cuieked  Vr  ike  «raul  MiJi  Tf(gf<fcVk 
nrfifJ  icmn  hj  &at  iiraM  £rai  iW  Tm  rt^>ii  vUc^  il 
TUs  tmtik  k  iapfi^pineJ  mk  ife  mitntee  li"  ptittMigfc  wri 
and,  OA  ksBg  fixiYmed  a  cotiMmm  irixk  iro<d  wkw^  ji^Ut 
asoiBDOA  ducfjof  tkeftnMrsah;  tkefineof  tke  utnM  of  Ine 
Wnig  rc|ilfteed«  in  xkt  proeesfis  bj  die  {WMiKia  of  die  adMS.  Tlie 
wisrt  ]§  tlien  dbtuncd  froim  die  9c)vqoa  bj  evsponaiiMi  and  crrstil* 
BttTwr  At  importedL  konvrer,  it  is  rerr  iiapore^  c<nt»iiiiii$«  iridi 
odwr  foresgn  sabstmaees,  a  coBsidemUe  prc^K^rtkn  of  conunoa  smlVi 
from  wbidi  h  mnsi  be  freed  br  «  carefnUr  condacted  pri>cess  of  9ol«i« 
tioa  and  cfysttllJKatioD  before  h  is  fit  for  use. 

The  Bilt  maj  also  be  aitifieially  preftaied  bj  exposing  to  tbe  air^ 
Ibr  a  long  time,  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  mattejnsk  with 
more  or  less  lime  in  the  shape  of  refiide  mortar^  etc  Mid  treating  the 
maas,  which  now  contains  nitrates  of  potassa  and  lime,  bj  a  process 
analogous  to  that  emj^oyed  with  the  earth  of  the  Ganges.  ^See 
U.S.  DiipemMUory.) 

Properties.  Nitre  OTstalliies  in  long,  white,  semitransparent, 
striated,  aix-eided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits.  It  is  inodorous, 
of  a  sharp,  saline,  somewhat  cooling  taste,  rerj  soluble  in  water  hot 
or  cold,  bat  more  so  in  the  formo',  and  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol.  It 
oontaina  no  water  of  crystalliaation,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air. 
Thrown  into  the  fire,  it  decr^tates,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  water  contained  mechanically  between  the  laminio 
of  ilB  oyalals.    At  a  hi^  leiipttrntore  il  melts;  and,  al  a  still 
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higher,  gives  out  oxygen,  and  is  resolyed  into  hjponitrite  of  pota88ft» 
which,  with  a  further  increase  of  the  heat,  is  in  its  torn  decomposed, 
with  the  escape  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  nitric  oxide,  etc.  Nitre 
may  be  known  to  contain  potassa  by  affording  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  platinum,  and  nitric  acid,  by  causing  live  coals  to 
bum  more  briskly  when  thrown  upon  them,  and  by  yielding  whitish 
or  reddish  fumes  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

l.«  Effects  on  the  System. 

In  small  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  as  ten  grains,  for  ex- 
ample,  every  two  hours,  nitre  diminishes  the  frequency  and  force  of 
the  pulse,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  often  acts  as  a  diuretic  or  diaphoretic,  evincing  generally  a 
preferable  direction  to  the  kidneys,  but  sometimes  acting  on  the 
skin,  especially  when  administered  with  warm  drinks,  or  in  conjuno» 
tion  with  other  diaphoretic  medicines.  When  taken  in  powder,  it 
sometimes  occasions  a  feeling  of  coolness  in  the  stomach,  and  a  gen- 
eral chilliness,  probably  through  the  absorption  of  free  heat  during 
its  solution.  In  larger  doses  it  produces  these  effects  more  decidedly. 
Mr.  Alexander  found  a  drachm  of  it,  on  several  occasions,  to  reduoe 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  within  a  few  minutes,  from  70  to  60. 
{EssatfBy  p.  105.)  In  quantities  increasing  gradually  from  one  to 
five  drachms  daily,  in  divided  doses,  continued  for  somewhat  more 
than  a  week,  it  was  observed  by  F.  Loffler,  several  times,  towards 
the  close  of  the  period,  to  diminish  the  pulse  to  20  beats  in  the 
minute.  Along  with  this  reduction  of  the  circulation,  there  were 
feelings  of  general  weakness,  mental  depression,  and  drowsiness* 
{Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci.j  xviii.  204.)  From  quantities  varying 
from  two  scruples  to  one  or  two  drachms,  given  three  times  a  day, 
dissolved  in  a  large  proportion  of  barley-water,  and  continued  for  a 
week  or  longer.  Dr.  John  Cargill  generally  observed  no  incon* 
venience;  but  occasionally,  in  persons  of  nervous  temperament, 
noticed  as  the  result  of  its  influence,  general  tremblings,  difficulQr 
of  speech,  giddiness,  abnormal  sounds  in  the  ears,  partial  forgetful- 
ness,  and  an  extraordinary  debility  of  the  limbs,  especially  the 
lower,  which  sometimes  seemed  to  the  patient  as  though  paralyzed. 
{Lond.  Med.  Gfiz.,  Oct.  1851,  p.  640.)  In  still  larger  doses  than 
those  mentioned,  if  given  dissolved  in  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water,  nitre  seems  to  act  mainly  as  a  purgative.  M.  DeviUien 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  that  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  of  it  may  be  given  as  a  purgative,  not  only  without  in- 
eonveniencoi  but  often  with  advanitage  {Diet,  dee  Set.  Mid.y  xxxvL 
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1S8);  and  Ae  sune  faei  is  asserted  by  maiij  odlier  writers,  among 
whaat  are  M^rat  and  De  Lens,  who  declare  that  their  oWb  eirpeiv 
cnee  is  oonfrMatory  of  that  of  M.  DeTilU«rs.  {Diet,  de  Mat  MM^ 
T.  479.)  When  long  continued,  even  in  moderate  doees,  nitre  is 
said  to  prodnce  chronic  irritation  of  the  stomach,  impair  digestion, 
and  debititate  the  system  g^ierally;  and  by  some  it  is  thonght  to 
deprare  the  blood,  and  (avoiir  the  generation  of  a  typhoid  condition. 
P(n9onou9  EffeelM.  Nomerons  instances  of  death  from  large 
quantities  of  nitre,  taken  by  mistake  for  some  other  saline  snb-> 
stance,  are  on  record;  and  until  recently  it  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  essentially  poisonous  in  excessiTe  dosee.  But  experiaice 
has,  within  a  few  years,  abundantly  shown,  that  its  noxious  dfects 
are  ascribable  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taken,  rather  than  to  any 
necessarOy  poisonous  quality.  It  is  when  swallowed  in  powder,  or 
concentrated  solution,  that  it  acts  thus  injuriously.  From  the  doses 
of  two  scruples  up  to  two  drachms,  aboTe  mentioned,  as  having  been 
giren  by  Dr.  Gargill  with  entire  safety,  when  dissolved  in  not  less 
than  half  a  pint  of  barley-water  for  each  dose,  the  same  writer  ob- 
senred,  if  they  were  exhibited  in  concentrated  solution,  very  unpleas- 
ant effects,  such  as  intense  griping  pain,  great  thirst,  anxiety,  paUor 
of  the  face,  cold  perspiration,  and  a  reduced  pulse.  The  symptoms, 
however,  disappeared  under  free  dilution.  {Land.  Med.  Chu.y  ut 
eupra.)  One  ounce  has  often  acted  as  a  violent  poisou,  and  in 
several  instances  has  caused  death.  Any  quantity  above  three  or 
four  drachms  may  be  considered  poisonous,  if  taken  in  powder,  or 
dissolved  in  only  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  symptoms  usually 
produced,  though  not  all  ordinarily  in  the  same  case,  are  hcat^and 
severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting  and  purging,  bloody  discbarges, 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  feeble  pulse,  cold  extremities,  great 
muscular  debili^,  faintness,  insensibility,  and  sometimes  convulsive 
movements  before  death.  Vomiting  does  not  always  occur,  and, 
when  it  happens  early  is  rather  favourable  than  otherwise;  as  it 
may  evacuate  the  poison.  Dr.  Christison  knew  a  case,  in  which  an 
ounce  was  taken  without  any  other  unpleasant  symptom  than  vomit- 
ing, which  took  place  in  fifteen  minutes.  Sometimes  death  happens 
with  little  other  obvious  effect  than  great  prostration.  A  case  was 
recorded  by  Dr.  John  W.  Snowden,  of  N.  Jersey,  in  which  a  man, 
having  taken  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  nitre  at  one  dose,  at  the 
end  of  five  hours  suddenly  fell  from  his  chair  and  died,  with  no 
other  preceding  phenomena  than  a  slight  sense  of  heat  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, thirst,  and  three  operations  on  his  bowels.  {N.  Jereejf 
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Med.  Bepartery  viii.  117.)  In  the  fatal  eases,  death  has  generally 
ocourred^ithin  a  period  varying  from  two  to  five  hours.  Signs  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  sometimea 
attended  with  gangrene,  have  generally  been  noticed  upon  post-moiw 
tern  examination.  In  a  case  which  came  under  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Gleoghegan,  of  Dublin,  in  which  death  resulted  in  two  hours  from  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  salt,  the  membrane  was  found 
much  inflamed,  but  none  of  the  salt  could  be  detected  in  the  atom* 
aclu  {Taylor  an  Potions.)  The  rapidity  with  which  the  fatal  efiiset 
is  produced  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  the  case  from  the  moat 
violent  corrosive  poisons,  as  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  even  sul* 
phuric  acid.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  therefore,  is  probably 
not  the  main  cause  of  death.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Snowden^ 
above  mentioned,  there  were  no  symptoms  of  gastric  inflammation. 
In  that  of  Dr.  Geoghegan,  in  which  death  occurred  in  two  hourii 
and  none  of  the  salt  was  found  in  the  stomach,  the  poison  must  have 
been  rapidly  absorbed.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  death  occurs 
in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  the  poison  into  the  circulatiim. 
Of  ifs  mode  of  operating  when  there  I  shall  treat  immediately. 

In  the  treatment  of  poisoning  from  nitre,  if  the  patient  has  nol 
vomited,  ipecacuanha  should  be  given  till  this  effect  is  produced; 
warm  diluent  and  demulcent  drinks  should  be  given,  in  any  event,  in 
order  to  dilute  the  salt,  and  to  wash  out  the  stomach;  an  opiate  enema 
should  be  administered,  or  laudanum  by  the  mouth;  a  sinapism  a|H 
plied  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  patient's  strength  supported,  if 
necessary,  by  wine  or  brandy  diluted.  There  is  no  known  antidote 
to  nitre. 

2.  Mode  of  Operating. 

Nitre  in  powder,  or  concentrated  solution,  is  somewhat  irritant  ta 
the  stomach,  and  in  large  quantities  often  powerfully  so ;  but  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  its  effects,  whether  remedial  or  tozi- 
cological,  are  produced  mainly  through  its  absorption.  That  it  is 
absorbed,  is  shown  not  only  by  its  disappearance  from  the  stomaoh| 
but  by  its  appearance  in  the  urine,  in  which  it  has  been  repeatedly 
detected.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood  of  a  person  to  wh<Mn 
it  was  given  in  large  doses.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  x.  418.)  Its  diurelaa 
and  diaphoretic  action  is  explained  by  its  stimulant  influence  upon  the 
secretory  function  of  the  kidneys  and  skin,  as  it  is  carried  through  them 
with  the  blood.  Its  purgative  effect  in  large  doses,  with  very  free 
dilution,  probably  depends  on  a  direct  irritant  action  upon  the  intea* 
tinal  mucous  membrane.    But  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  its 
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aorbed,  and  partly  in  general  carried  off  by  the  bowels ;  bat  from  its 
dilation  it  is  bat  slightly  irritant,  and  from  the  great  balk  of  liqaid 
can  be  bat  slowly  taken  into  the  circalation,  and  not  faster  than  it 
may  be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  and  skin;  so  that  there  is  at  no 
one  time  sufficient  in  the  blood  to  prodace  serioas  effects.  Bat  in 
large  qaantities,  as  from  half  an  oance  to  an  oance  and  upwards,  if 
swallowed  in  concentrated  solution,  it  both  irritates  the  stomach  into 
inflammation,  and,  in  its  passage  through  the  canal,  is,  from  its  small 
bulk,  absorbed  almost  wholly,  and  thus  entering  the  blood  in  larger 
quantities  and  greater  concentration,  exerts  its  full  powers  upon  that 
liquid  and  upon  the  heart,  poisoning  the  former,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
character  of  the  blood  in  the  most  fatal  malignant  fevers. 

8.  Indications  and  Oantra-indieations. 

Nitre  would  Seem,  from  its  known  properties,  to  be  called  for  in 
sthenic  states  of  the  system,  with  increased  circulatory  excitement 
and  febrile  heat,  and  especially  when  there  is  an  excess  of  fibrin  in 
the  blood,  or  a  disposition  in  inflammatory  diseases  to  plastic  exuda- 
tion, or  the  formation  of  false  membrane.  It  is  contra-indicated  by 
general  debility,  an  aplastic  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  low  or 
typhoid  states  of  system,  and  by  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

4.  Therapeutic  Application. 

The  diseases  in  which  nitre  is  employed  as  a  sedative  are  the  phleg- 
masia, acute  hemorrhages,  and  inflammatory  fevers.  It  has  also 
been  used  in  scurvy. 

1.  Inflammationn.  It  may  be  used  in  any  of  the  acute  inflamma- 
tions with  a  sthenic  state  of  the  system,  except  those  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  in  which 
it  may  be  supposed  to  act  injuriously  by  its  local  stimulant  proper- 
ties, as  it  passes  out  with  the  urine.  But  the  particular  phlegmasia 
in  which  it  has  been  most  highly  recommended,  and  to  which  it  would 
appear  to  be  specially  applicable  from  its  peculiar  influence  on  the 
blood,  are  pneumonia  and  acute  rheumatism.  In  these  it  has  gener- 
ally been  given  combined  with  tartar  emetic,  or  with  this  and  calomel, 
in  the  form  of  the  nitrous  powders. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  treat  more  particularly  of  a  mode  of  using 
it  in  acute  rheumatism^  which,  though  employed  by  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
of  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  not  generally 
adopted,  and  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  until  revived  in  1888, 
in  France,  by  MM.  Gendrin  and  Martin  Solon,  whose  example  has 
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method  cwiwJBU  im  wimSmistcmg  die  mefidne  m  ki^  dce^esk  d»» 
wtiwci  m  ft  fmj  lurp  profKirtkMi  of  water,  et  wmm  dc««kieiit  w 
tUgUy  airiufc  laid,  as  barky-water,  aa^Mteaed  aater,  tUa  grad, 
loBOBade,  etc  Half  aa  oaaoe  is  giTea,  m  dhided  doses^  daiiag  tlia 
fint  period  of  tweaty^bar  boan^  aad  gradaaDy  iacreased  to  «x, 
aigkty  or  efaa  taelre  diadaiSy  ia  tke  same  period  of  tiiaow  The 
»raa  qaaatitr  adauustered  daily  is  aboat  aa  oaaco*  Tke  proponioa 
of  Eqaid  eai|doyod  is  three  qaarts  to  aa  oaaoe  of  tbe  salt;  so  tliat 
isar  flaidoaaees  of  tke  solatioa,  ooataiaiag  tweaty  graias^  aiay  be 
prea  at  sadi  iatorals  as  to  aiaoaat  to  tbe  reqaired  qaaatity  in  tbe 
day.  Tbe  qaaatity  of  liqaid  amy  be  soaiowfaat  dimiaisbod  irbea 
ibaad  to  oppress  tbe  stonadi;  bat  tbe  operatioa  sboald  be  carefally 
watdied,  aad  tbe  remedy  saspeadod  apoa  tbe  oocarrmce  ai  aay  dis> 
agreeable  efects.  It  mast  be  borae  ia  mind  tbat  tbe  large  dilatioa 
is  aeoessary  to  aroid  poisonous  resalts.  In  g^ieral  copioas  diiqpbore^ 
sis  is  prodaeed,  wben  tbe  patioit  is  confined  to  bed  and  well  covered. 
Sometimeey  bowcTer,  tbe  remedy  operates  as  a  catbartic^  aad  some* 
times  as  a  dinretic  Tbe  moaa  leagtb  of  time  reqaired  for  tbe  curs 
sf  tbe  disease  is  stated  at  right  days.  The  reaiedy  is  sdd  to  be  very 
geaerally  saccessfol;  bat  it  sometimes  fiuls. 

To  chronic  rheummiiMm  it  was  sapposed  not  to  be  adapted;  but  the 
experience  of  Dn  John  CargQl  would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Of  one  hundred  cases  treated  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  sixty-one  were 
cured,  and  the  average  length  of  treatment  was  about  two  weeks.  Of 
the  remaining  cases,  twenty  experienced  great  relief,  fire  were  but 
dightly  benefited,  three  were  in  no  degree  benefited,  throe  became 
worse,  and  of  the  result  in  eight  nothing  positive  could  be  stated. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  forty  grains  were  given  dissolved 
in  barley-water  three  times  a  day ;  and  this  quantity  was  sometimes 
eontinued  throughout  the  case;  but  generally  the  dose  was  increased 
to  sixty,  ninety,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains,  given  at  the  same 
intervals,  or  every  four  hours.  Not  less  than  eight  fluidounces  of 
liquid  were  given  with  each  dose.  If  accidentally  administered  with 
but  little  water,  the  medicine  occasioned  intense  griping  pain,  with 
anxiety,  depressed  circulation,  etc.  In  some  rare  instances,  in  per- 
sons of  nervous  temperament,  general  tremors,  great  muscular  weak* 
ness,  giddiness,  etc  were  produced ;  but  the  symptoms  subsided  in  a 
few  hours  with  diuresis  or  perspiration.  I  have  been  thus  particular 
in  this  account,  as,  if  the  experience  of  others  should  bo  found  to 
coincide  with  that  of  Dr.  Cargill,  the  remedy  will  certainly  rank 
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among  the  most  effectual  in  chronic  rheumatism ;  and,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  fairly  tried,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  proved  suc- 
cessful should  be  stated.  The  duration  of  the  cases  before  treatment 
had  often  been  long,  varying  generally  from  two  months  to  five  or  six 
years.  {Land.  Med.  Q-az.^  Oct.  1861,  p.  640.) 

From  its  supposed  aplastic  properties,  nitre,  used  in  the  same 
method,  might  be  tried  in  p$eudomembranaus  croup;  the  dose  being 
of  course  accommodated  to  the  age  of  the  patient 

2.  Active  Hemorrhages.  It  is  only  for  its  sedative  action  on  the 
heart  that  nitre  is  indicated  in  the  active  hemorrhages;  and  its  use 
has  been  chiefly  confined  to  haemoptysis.  So  far  as  it  has  aplastic 
properties,  it  is  contra-indicated  in  these  cases;  and,  in  all  hemor- 
rhages attended  with  a  deficiency  of  healthy  fibrin,  it  could  prob- 
ably do  only  mischief;  the  prompt  and  efficient  coagulability  of  the. 
blood  being  the  condition  most  favourable  to  the  arresting  of  the 
discharge. 

8.  Fevers.  It  is  only  in  the  sthenic  cases  of  fever,  with  an  ener- 
getic condition  of  the  circulation,  and  an  unimpaired  condition  of 
the  blood,  that  nitre  should  be  employed.  It  has  been  considerably 
used  in  the  inflammatory  forms  of  our  bilious  remittent  fever,  daring 
the  exacerbations,  in  the  form  of  nitrous  powders. 

4.  Scurvy.  In  some  cases  of  scurvy,  nitre  has  been  found  of 
advantage ;  and,  if  the  views  of  Dr.  Garrod  be  correct,  that  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  salts  of  potassa  in  the  blood  is  a  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  affection,  its  beneficial  operation  may  be  explained. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  blood  in  scurvy  was  peculiarly 
defective  in  plasticity;  but  this  has  been  found  not  to  be  true  in 
most  cases  recently  investigated;  so  that  any  objection  to  the  use  of 
nitre  in  that  complaint,  founded  on  its  aplastic  properties,  must  be 
considered  as  at  least  not  generally  applicable. 

Of  the  use  of  nitre  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  more  will  be 

said  when  we  reach  the  classes  characterized  by  these  properties 

respectively. 

5.  Administration. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  nitre  is  from  five  to  fifteen  gnuns,  repeated 
every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours ;  from  one  to  three  drachms  being 
administered  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  may  be  given  in  powder 
or  solution.  The  former  method  has  been  recommended,  on  account 
of  the  coldness  produced  during  the  solution  of  the  salt  in  the  stom- 
ach ;  but  this  advantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  liability 
to  produce  irritation,  when  taken  m  this  method;  and  if  cold  is 
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wanted,  it  may  be  more  readily  obtained  by  means  of  ice«  It  shonld, 
therefore,  I  think,  in  general,  be  preferably  given  in  solution.  Both 
in  this  form,  and  in  that  of  powder,  it  is  often  associated  with  tartar 
emetic. 

The  NITROUS  powDBBS,  which  have  been  mndi  used  in  inflamma- 
tory and  febrile  diseases,  offering  an  indication  for  the  mercurial 
impression,  as  in  bilious  fever  and  hepatitis,  are  prepared  by  mixing 
thoroughly  one  drachm  of  nitre,  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and  from 
four  to  sixteen  grains  of  calomel,  and  dividing  into  eighi  powders,  of 
which  one  may  be  ^ven  every  two  hours,  or  less  frequently.  The 
proportion  of  calomel  is  necessarily  variable,  to  accommodate  the 
variable  circumstances  requiring  it. 

The  mode  of  exhibiting  nitre  in  large  doses  has  already  been 
sufficiently  considered.  When  given  in  quantities  exceeding  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  not  less  than  eight  fiuid- 
onnces  of  liquid  to  a  drachm  of  the  salt;  and  still  larger  proportions 
of  the  menstruum  may  often  be  used  with  advantage. 

Laeal  U90.  Nitre  is  sometimes  locally  used  in  iore-throat^  either 
dissolved  in  water  as  a  gargle,  or  mixed  with  sugar  and  allowed 
gradually  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth.  Employed  in  the  latter  methodi 
it  has  the  advantage  of  producing  coolness  by  its  solution  in  the 
•aliva. 

Another  local  application  of  nitre  is  in  fumigation.  For  this  pur* 
pose  blotting-paper  is  employed,  impregnated  with  nitre  by  being 
dipped  once  or  oftener  into  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt,  and  dried 
after  each  immersion.  The  paper  may  be  set  on  fire  on  a  plate,  or 
rolled  up  in  a  cylindrical  form  and  placed  in  a  candle*stick ;  and  the 
patient  may  inhale  the  fumes  as  they  rise,  or  simply  breathe  the  air 
of  the  apartment.  It  may  also  be  smoked  by  means  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe.  This  fumigation  sometimes  affords  great  relief  in  the  parox- 
ysms of  asthma,  I  know  a  patient  who  finds  more  relief  from  this 
than  from  any  other  remedy. 

Nitre  is  also  sometimes  employed  remedially  for  producing  cold, 
for  external  use,  when  ice  or  cold  water  cannot  be  obtained.  Five 
ounces  of  nitre,  with  the  same  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  introduced  into  a  bladder,  and 
applied  to  the  head,  in  the  headache  or  delirium  of  fever  and  menin- 
gitis, or  elsewhere  when  required. 
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m.  VEGETABLE  ACIDS. 

Most  of  the  vegetable  acids  of  a  sour  taste  have  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  effect,  which  serves  to  group  them  together  as  a  subordinate 
division  of  the  class  of  arterial  sedatives  or  refrigerants,  to  which 
they  undoubtedly  belong. 

JEffects  an  the  System.  These  acids  are  locally  excitant,  but,  in 
their  general  influence  on  the  system,  are  sedative  to  the  circulation. 
In  small  quantities,  and  largely  diluted  with  water,  they  are  gener- 
ally grateful  to  the  palate,  and  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  which 
they  moderately  stimulate,  as  shown  by  their  sharpening  effect  on 
the  appetite.  After  a  time,  they  render  the  pulse  somewhat  slower 
and  softer,  and  diminish  the  general  temperature ;  and,  if  the  system 
is  excited,  have  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  effect  upon  it.  They 
often  also  moderately  promote  the  secretions,  especially  that  of  the 
kidneys;  but  this  influence  on  the  secretory  functions  is  not  gener- 
ally very  obvious,  unless  there  has  previously  been  a  diminution  of 
the  functions  from  an  over-excitement  of  the  organ,  as  when  the  skin 
is  dry  and  heated,  or  the  liver  inactive  from  congestion.  Under  such 
circumstances  they  appear  to  act  by  a  sedative  influence  on  the  capil- 
laries, the  irritation  of  which  is  reduced  to  a  point  at  which  secretion 
can  take  place.  Hence  the  moisture  of  surface,  and  the  gentle  flow 
of  bile,  which  occasionally  follow  their  administration  in  the  condi- 
tions just  referred  to.  In  the  same  way  they  seem  occasionally  to 
relax  the  bowels,  and  to  promote  pulmonary  exhalation. 

When  taken  too  largely,  and  too  long,  they  are  apt  to  produce 
irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  to  lessen  the 
appetite  and  disturb  digestion,  and,  partly  through  this  effect,  and 
partly,  in  all  probability,  through  a  direct  depression  of  the  circu- 
latory function,  to  impair  the  organic  processes  generally,  and  thus 
occasion  paleness,  general  weakness,  and  emaciation. 

In  large  doses,  in  a  concentrated  state,  they  are  capable  of  acting 
as  poisons ;  and  one  of  them  at  least,  the  oxalic  addj  is  extremely 
noxious.  They  appear  to  operate  poisonously  in  two  ways ;  firsts  by 
inflaming,  if  not  corroding,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  and  secondly ,  by  a  powerfully  depressing  influence  on 
the  heart,  exerted  either  directly,  or  through  the  altered  blood. 

Mode  of  Operating.  The  local  irritant  effect  of  the  acids  results 
from  their  contact  with  the  surface  affected ;  their  sedative  operation 
upon  the  circulation  takes  place  through  absorption.    Whether  they 
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enter  the  blood  as  adds  is  not  eertsinly  known,  ss  tliey  bsre  not 
leen  detected  in  thst  flnid  in  tbe  free  stste;  bnt  tbe  probsbility  is 
llMt  they  genenllj  do  so,  snd  shrsjSy  when  thej  do  not  meet  n  free 
or  esrbonated  slksli  in  the  stomsch  or  bowds,  in  snSdent  qnsntity 
to  sstmnte  them.  After  entranee,  howerer,  they  oertsinljr  do  not 
itmeiii  free,  hat  prohsUy  instantly  eomhine  with  the  alkaline  matter 
off  the  blood,  and  operate  throo^  the  compunnds  thns  fennedi.  The 
amiilsiilj,  we  mi^  almost  say  the  identity,  of  their  sedatiTe  aelion 
wUi  that  of  the  refrigerant  salts,  may  this  be  resdfly  nnderrtood* 
Ik  is  the  saline  combination  formed  in  the  Uood,  and  not  the  acid, 
that  acts.  Hence,  too,  it  happens  thst  they  cannot  be  detected  in 
Ae  free  state  in  the  secretionsL  It  is  trae  thst  they  are  cspsUo  of 
the  nrine  add,  as  shown  by  the  cApeiismnts  of  Dr*  H. 
Jones  with  Icmonjnice  tLatuL  Med.  TimeB  mmd  fiFss^,  Oet» 
1854^  PL  406);  bnt  this  acidity  has  not  been  shown  to  depend  on  the 
of  the  acid  nsed,  and  is  prohsbly  amrdy  an  incftass  of  As 
acidity,  which  has  been  aseribed  to  wiic  add,  bwt  the  sonree 
off  wUeh  hss  not  been  sstiibctorily  desMmatrsted*    This  mnch  haa 

that  thei|nBality  of  mric  acid  set  fiwe  in  the 
by  the  cspions  nse  of  the  rigctstli  adds;  and  it 
M^UypwUbie  that  the  latter,  on  entcrmg  the  ciradotion, 

of  the  alkaline  base  wiA  which  the  former  m  these 
aad  thns  came  iu  drminarirm,    Soamtsmts  the  saEne 
psnnii  fixmei  by  the  acid  after  cThibition  auiy  be  detected  in  the 


TIlc  aaly  wdiek  beioftgiiL^  to  dbe  present  trntegBtej^  which  are  ased 

msfficuLsHj  CO  aay  eooiHdenible  extent,  in  the  aaeembiaed  ttatev  are 
trig  ami  SMtar.  which  are  generally  taken  in  the  form  ef  lemo* 
ami  riae^r.  The  tsBrterir  u  somriFawa  employed,  though  gen* 
cndr  u  a  fhiTBiral  agess.  Oxmlit  maJL  in  SBnQ  dcsea,  is  mA  to 
Inrv  amilar  pceper^iet;  b«e  ic  is  as  Eahle,  in  conoeqaeace  of  the 
ssKmbiaace  of  ia  cryscab  to  those  of  Epsom  mit,  to  he  taken  fer  il 
tirnash  mxmik^  and  i§  »  fenrfnlly  poisomMm  in  over-dooeL  that  no 
gMd  vhidi  coniii  6e  •ierrred  firam  ia  employment  ss  n  amifidno 
woniiL  compflisate  Sir  the  <ianger. 

Ori^m  'JNc/  PripcaniCaun.  Cisric  adii  exiso  in  variooi  sdd  frnici, 
ss  die  Mixr  ino^  Lemim^  Sme,  camariad,  esc;  but  is  ia  in  the  fiira 
sf  lananr;uca  uns  is  ■  aioat  fiBe«|untly  emfisyed^    The  jnico  of  ihs 
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lime,  which  is  the  fruit  of  Cfitrui  acrU  of  Miller,  maj  be  conflidered 
as  identical,  and  used  with  it  indiscriminately. 

Lemon-juice  (Suoous  LiMONUMyXon(2.)  is  obtained  fromthQ  lemen 
(LiMON,  U.  S.;  LiMONBS,  £d.),  or  fruit  of  Citrus  mediea,  by  simple 
expression.  It  is  of  a  sharply  acid,  but  agreeable  taste,  which,  as 
well  as  its  medical  Turtues,  it  owes  to  the  citric  acid  contained  in  it 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones,  it  contains 
about  6  per  cent,  of  the  pure  anhydrous  acid  {Land.  Med.  SVmef  cmi 
Gaz,j  Oct.  1854,  p.  408);  but  the  proportion  varies  exceedingly* 
.  Other  constituents  are  mucilage,  extractive,  and  a  very  small  prc^ 
portion  of  saline  matter,  of  which  citrate  of  potassa  constitutes  by 
far  the  largest  part.  Some  importance  has  been  attached  to  this 
latter  ingredient;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  an  ounce  of  the 
juice  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Jones,  less  than* two  grains  of  the 
salt,  it  must  be  admitted  that  any  views  of  its  operation,  founded 
upon  this  constituent,  must  rest  on  a  very  narrow  basis.  For  medi* 
cal  purposes,  it  is  generally  best  to  employ  the  juice  in  a  fresh  state; 
but,  as  lemons  cannot  always  be  had,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to 
preserve  it,  especially  for  use  on  long  voyages.  When  the  juice 
cannot  be  obtained  unaltered,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  pirn  aeid» 

Citric  acid  is  separated  from  lemon  or  lime  juice  by  boiling  the 
juice,  saturating  it  completely  with  carbonate  of  lime,  washing  the 
insoluble  citrate  of  lime  thus  procured,  and  decomposipg  it  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  limey 
and  leaves  the  citric  acid  in  solution.  This  is  then  obtained,  in  a 
crystallized  state,  by  concentrating  the  solution  sufficiently,  and 
allowing  it  to  cool. 

Properties.  The  crystals  of  citric  acid,  when  perfect,  have  the 
form  of  rhomboidal  prisms  with  dihedral  summits;  but  they  are. 
seldom  regular,  as  kept  in  the  shops.  They  are  transparent,  colour* 
less,  without  smell,  extremely  sour,  fusible  in  their  own  water  of 
crystallization,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  less  soluble  in  aloohoL 
The  watery  solution  becomes  mouldy  by  keeping.  As  tartaric  acid 
is  ofi;en  substituted  for,  or  fraudulently  mixed  with  the  citric,  it  is  im* 
portant  to  be  able  to  detect  its  presence.  This  may  be  done,  with 
great  facility,  by  making  a  strong  solution  of  the  suspected  acid  in 
water,  and  then  adding  a  rather  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassa.  If  the  citric  acid  be  pure,  there  will  be  no  precipitate;  if 
tartaric  acid  be  present,  there  will  be  a  deposit  of  bitartrate  of 
potassa.  Citric  acid  is  wholly  dissipated  by  a  red  heat;  and  lime  or 
other  fixed  impurity  may  thus  be  detected.    The  crystals  consist  of 
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12  eqs.  of  earboii,  5  of  hjdrogeiiy  and  11  of  oxygen,  vith  4  eqs.  of 
vmter. 

A  Mfftffiiricle  for  Ummfk-jmiet  svflicieiitly  nemr  it  in  mcid  strength, 

J  be  made  by  dtKoIving  mn  ounce  of  tbe  crystals  in  a  pint  of 
;  and  tbe  flaToar  may  be  improred,  by  rubbing  np  four  drops 
aff  oO  of  lemons  with  the  add  before  dissolring  it* 

MfftcU  on  tJb  Sj^$teau  So  far  as  the  action  of  ranedial  doses  is 
eoneemed,  the  effects  of  citric  acid  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
vegetable  adds  in  genial,  already  detailed.  But  there  is  some 
donbt  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  very  large  qnantities»  Mitsch- 
eriich  foond  that  a  drachm  of  citric  add  acted  Tiolently  on  a 
rabbit,  withont  killing  it;  but  that  two  drachms  proved  fi^  to  a 
large  animal  of  the  same  species  in  an  boor  and  a  half.  Dr.  Chris- 
tibon,  on  the  contrary,  gave  a  drachm  to  a  cat  with  perfect  impa« 
nity.  No  positiTc  inference  can  be  drawn  from  these  resnlts  as  to 
the  effect  of  Urge  doses  on  man.  As  they  difered  so  much  in  two 
dUierent  species  of  the  inferior  anhnals,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  action  of  the  add  in  either  of  them  is  a  proper  meas- 
■re  of  its  inflnence  on  the  hnman  sabject.  By  Orfila  it  is  ranked 
with  the  irritant  poisons.'  It  cannot,  however,  be  very  poisonous,  if 
giFen  largely  diluted;  for  Dr.  Babington,  of  London,  gave  six  ounces 
of  lemon-juice,  eqmvalent  to  about  three  dradmis  of  the  crystallised 
add,  three  times  a  day  in  acute  rheumatism,  not  only  without  un- 
pleasant effects,  but  with  great  advantage.  The  only  unequivocal 
effect,  uniformly  observed,  was  a  diminution  in  the  frequency  and 
strength  of  the  pulse,  and  the  heart's  action.  It  had  no  laxative 
effect,  and  no  other  action  on  the  kidneys  than  to  increase  the  dis- 
diarge,  through  the  influence  of  the  quantity  of  liquid.  {Lancet^ 
Nov.  1851,  p.  431.)  Nevertheless,  until  further  experiment  has  de- 
dded  the  question,  it  would  be  safest  to  avoid  very  large  doses, 
especially  in  concentrated  solution.  From  the  experiments  of  Mitsch- 
eriich  on  rsbbits,  it  is  inferred  that  the  blood  is  rendered  thinner 
and  less  cosgulable  by  its  use,  and  the  powers  and  actions  of  the 
heart  reduced,  without  any  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  even  from 
poisonous  doses.  {Land.  Med.  TimeM  and  (?aa.,  loe.  citaL)  Taken 
too  freely  and  too  long,  it  disturbs  digestion,  and  tends  to  impair 
nutrition. 

Therapeutic  AppUeation.  In  the  form  of  lemonade,  or  added  to 
barley-water,  or  other  slightly  nutritive  drinks,  lemon-juice  is  much 
used,  ss  a  cooling  and  refreshing  beverage,  in  inflammatory  and 
febrile  diseases,  and  is  no  doubt  positivdy  beneficial  as  well  as  agree- 
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able.     It  suits  an  irritated  stomach  better  than  any  other  of  the 
vegetable  acids. 

Within  a  few  years  it  has  been  employed  by  some  as  the  main 
agent  in  the  cure  of  inflammatory  rheumatism^  having  been  first 
used  for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Owen  Rees,  of  London,  who  gave  one 
or  two  fluidounces  of  lemon-juice  from  four  to  six  times  a  day,  and 
found  it  very  effectual.  Other  practitioners  have  since  used  it  with 
the  same  favourable  results.  Dr.  Wm.  Pepper,  of  PhOadelphia, 
found  it  greatly  to  relieve  the  disease  in  a  week  or  less  time;  and 
the  patients  were  generally  cured  in  less  than  two  weeks.  {Tram, 
of  Col.  of  Phys.  of  Philad.j  N.  S.,  L  124.)  By  some  it  has  been 
given  much  more  largely ;  and  by  Dr.  Babington,  as  above  staiedi 
in  doses  of  six  ounces  three  times  a  day.  Other  practitioners  have 
been  less  successful  with  it;  and  my  own  experience  has  not  been 
specially  favourable,  though  too  limited  to  authorize  a  decided  opinion 
upon  that  ground  alone.  My  impression  is  that  it  acts  favourably 
as  an  arterial  sedative  in  the  disease,  in  a  manner  similar  to  nitrate 
of  potassa,  without  having  any  peculiar  or  specific  influence  over  it; 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  in  estimating  its  efficiency  in  acute 
rheumatism,  that  this  disease  generally  terminates  favourably  of 
itself,  and  often  ends  in  recovery,  under  an  expectant  plan  of  treat- 
ment, within  the  period  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  lemon-juioe 
cures  it. 

Dr.  Rees  has  also  found  the  remedy  very  advantageous  in  certain 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism^  connected  with  deposition  of  urate  of 
soda  in  and  about  the  smaller  joints,  and  partaking,  as  he  properly 
observes,  more  or  less  of  the  gouty  character.  By  the  continued 
employment  of  the  juice  in  these  cases,  in  combination  with  small 
doses  of  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  he  has  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  absorption  of  deposits,  which  had  resisted  all  other  plans  of 
treatment.  {Lancet^  Dec.  1850,  p.  651.) 

This  acid  has  been  supposed  to  act  through  the  citrate  of  potassa 
it  contains,  and  thus  really  to  coincide  in  effect  with  the  alkaline 
salts  of  the  vegetable  acids,  which  are  thought  to  render  the  blood 
alkaline  by  the  decomposition  of  their  acid  ingredient,  and  the  for* 
mation  of  a  carbonate  of  the  base.  But  when  the  very  minute  pro- 
portion of  citrate  of  potassa  which  it  contains,  as  determined  by  Dr. 
H.  Bence  Jones,  is  considered,  this  explanation  of  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion must  be  admitted  to  be  extremely  questionable.  I  have  often 
administered  in  rheumatism,  every  two  or  three  hours,  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  citrate  of  potassa  contained  in  a  fluidounce  of  lemon* 
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recommended  to  introdace  a  lemon,  previously  peeled  and  cut,  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  then  to  express  the  juice.  The  utems 
contracts  under  the  stimulus,  and  closes  the  bleeding  orifices.  It 
has  also  been  useful  in  sloughing  ulcers,  and  as  an  application  in 
pruritus  of  the  genitals. 

Admini$tratton.  Most  that  is  requisite  in  relation  to  the  mode  of 
administering  lemon-juice,  and  to  its  dose,  has  been  already  statedi 
Lemonade  may  be  prepared  by  putting  a  lemon  of  medium  siae,  cat 
into  transverse  slices,  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  adding  half  an  ouneo 
or  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool;  or  half  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  the  juice  may  be  simply  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  sweetened  to  the  taste.  It  is  often  advantageously  administered 
iced  in  fevers.  A  solution  of  citric  acid  may  be  substituted,  when 
lemon-juice  is  not  to  be  had.  The  strength  of  such  a  solution,  equiva- 
lent to  lemon-juice,  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  preparing  a  sub- 
stitute for  lemonade,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  acid  may  be  added 
to  a  pint  of  water,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  which  has  been  rubbed 
on  fresh  lemon-peel,  or  flavoured  with  the  essence  of  lemon. 


IL  ACETIC  ACID.  —  AciDUM  AcEHCUM.  U.  /SI,  Land. 

Acetic  acid  exists  in  the  juice  of  some  vegetables,  but  is  not  ez-  , 
tracted  for  use.  It  is  officinal  in  four  forms;  namely,  the  strong 
acid,  the  diluted  acid,  vinegar,  and  distilled  vinegar.  For  internal 
use  vinegar  is  generally  preferred.  I  shall  first  describe,  so  far  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  these  several  forms,  and  afterwards  treat 
of  their  applications  conjointly. 

1.  YiNBGAR. — Aeetum.  U.S.,  Lend. — This  is  the  product  of  the 
acetous  fermentation,  by  which  alcohol  in  dilute  solution  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid,  through  the  agency  of  some  azotized  substance  act- 
ing as  a  ferment,  and  of  a  temperature  between  75^  and  90^  F.  All 
saccharine  juices  or  solutions,  which  by  the  vinous  fermentation  be- 
come alcoholic  liquids,  may,  by  the  continued  influence  of  heat  and 
a  ferment,  be  changed  into  vinegar.  In  France,  vinegar  is  usually 
thus  made  from  wines,  in  Great  Britain  from  malt  liquor,  and  in  the 
United  States  from  cider;  and  the  strength  and  flavour  vary,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  liquid  from  which  it  is  prepared.  Not 
unfrequently,  also,  vinegar  is  made  from  artificial  mixtures  of  water 
and  saccharine  matter,  with  the  addition  of  a  ferment. 

Properties.  Vinegar  fit  for  internal  use  is  of  variable  colour,  firoa 
a  very  pale  yellow  to  a  deep  reddish-brown.  It  has  an  agreeable 
peculiar  odour,  and  a  sharp,  acid  taste.    If  kept  long  exposed  to  the 
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ftir,  it  is  decompoBed.  The  ingredient  on  whioh  it  depends  for  iti 
medical  properties  is  aoetio  add,  besides  which  it  contains  yarions 
organic  and  saline  substances  in  small  proportion,  some  of  which 
serre  to  qualify  agreeably  its  odour  and  taste.  It  has  the  propertj, 
in  some  degree,  of  preserving  organic  matter  from  decomposition,  and 
is  often  used  for  thb  purpose  in  pickling.  To  increase  its  apparent 
strength,  sulphuric  acid  is  not  unfrequently  added.  This  may  be 
.  detected  by  boiling  the  liquid  with  chloride  of  calcium,  which  throws 
down  any  free  sulphuric  acid  as  sulphate  of  lime,  without  affecting 
the  small  proportion  of  sulphates  contained  in  the  rinegar.  When 
used  medicinally,  it  should  be  free  fi^m  this  impurity,  as  well  as  fitym 
eopper  and  lead,  sometimes  imparted  to  it  by  the  vessels  in  which  it 
IB  prepared. 

2.  DiSTiLLSi)  YiKBGAB.  — Aeetum  DutOlatum.  U.  S.,  Lend.,  Ed. 
^-This  is  prepared  by  simply  distilling  common  rinegar;  a  portion 
eontaining  the  impurities  being  left  behind  in  the  retort.  It  is  a 
limpid,  colourless  liquid,  having  the  acetous  odour  and  taste,  but  less 
agreeable  to  the  palate  than  the  undistilled.  The  vinegar  is  deprived, 
in  the  process,  of  its  solid  constituents,  but  not  entirely  of  volatile 
organic  impurity.  The  preparation  is  of  variable  strength,  corr^ 
spending  with  that  of  the  liquid  from  which  it  was  obtained.  Dis- 
tilled vinegar  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  pharmacy,  being  preferred 
to  the  common  as  a  menstruum,  on  account  of  its  greater  purity. 

8.  Acetic  Acid. — Aeidum  Aeetieum.  IT.S.,  Lend. — Aeidum  Py^ 
roligneum.  Ed. — As  directed  by  the  U.  S.  and  London  Pharmaco- 
pceias,  this  is  not  pure  acetic  acid,  as  it  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  water.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  the  pyroligneous 
acid,  or  impure  empyreumatic  vinegar  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood.  With  this  liquid  there  is  first  made  an  impure 
acetate  of  soda,  which,  having  been  purified  and  crystallized,  is  ex- 
posed to  distillation  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  acetic  acid 
comes  over,  with  the  water  of  crystallization  of  the  acetate  and  the 
combined  water  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  sulphate  of  lime  in  the 
retort. 

Properttei.  The  acetic  acid  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  very  volatile,  with  a  pungent  acetous  odour,  and  an  ex- 
tremely sour  and  sharp  taste.  It  combines  readily  with  water  and 
alcohol.  Heat  volatilizes  it  entirely.  It  contains  about  86  per  cent, 
of  monohydrattd  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  is  the  strongest  em- 
ployed. 

The  glacial  or  tnanohydraUd  acid  is  prepared  frt)m  acetate  of  lead 
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by  fint  heating  it  to  drive  off  its  water^  and  then  decomposing  it 
eUher  with  dry  mnriatic  acid  gas,  or  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  much  stronger,  and  quite 
insupportable  to  the  taste.  At  the  temperature  of  40^  F.  it  solid- 
ifies. It  contains  1  equivalent  of  pure  acetic  acid  and  1  of  water. 
The  pure  acid  contains  4  eqs.  of  carbon,  8  of  hydrogen,  and  8  of 
oxygen. 

4.  Diluted  Aoktio  Acid. — Acidum  Aeetieum  Dilutum.  U.S., 
Lend.,  Dub. — This  is  made,  according  to  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
by  simply  mixing  one  part  by  measure  of  officinal  acetic  acid  with 
seven  parts  of  water.  It  is  intended  to  represent  distilled  vin^ar, 
to  which  it  is  preferred  for  pharmaceutical  use,  on  account  of  its 
greater  purity,  and  more  uniform  strength. 

Effects  of  Acetic  Add  on  the  System.  Acetic  acid,  in  all  its  forms, 
is  locally  stimulant,  and  in  its  effects  upon  the  system  an  arterial 
sedative.  In  the  form  of  vinegar,  diluted  so  as  to  be  agreeable  as  a 
drink,  it  sharpens  the  appetite,  and  promotes  digestion  by  its  direct 
influence  on  the  stomach.  After  absorption,  it  lessens  the  frequency 
and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  often 
promotes  the  secretory  functions,  especially  that  of  the  kidneys. 
Sometimes  also  it  operates  as  a  diaphoretic  and  laxative.  If  largely 
taken  and  long  continued,  it  irritates  the  stomach  and  bowels;  dimin- 
ishing the  appetite,  disturbing  digestion,  and  causing  not  unfrequently 
nausea  and  diarrhoea.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  it  lowers  the 
organic  functions  of  the  system  generally,  impairing  nutrition,  de- 
praving  the  blood,  producing  anaemia  and  emaciation,  and  ultimately, 
it  is  said,  inducing  a  condition  analogous  to  the  scorbutic. 

The  concentrated^  glacial^  or  monohydrated  add  is  a  powerfiil 
local  irritant,  inflaming  and  vesicating  the  skin,  and  even  acting  as  a 
caustic  if  too  long  continued.  It  has  the  property  of  dissolving  the 
albuminous  bodies  partially,  and  gelatin  and  the  gelatinous  tissues 
entirely;  and  hence,  in  part,  its  caustic  properties. 

When  strong  acetic  acid  is  taken  internally,  it  acts  as  a  poison,  and, 
given  to  the  lower  animals,  causes  death  with  inflammation  and  gan- 
grene of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  corrosion.  One  fatal  case, 
occurring  in  a  girl  of  about  nineteen,  is  reported  by  Orfila.  She 
was  found  dying  on  the  highway.  The  symptoms  mentioned  were 
violent  pains  and  convulsions.  In  the  case  of  a  man  reported  by 
Dr.  Melion,  a  tablespoonful  of  the  strong  acid  was  taken  by  mistake. 
He  was  seized  immediately  with  intense  pain,  and  swallowed  largely 
of  water.    On  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Melion,  he  complained  of  a  burning 
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pain  in  the  eheet  and  abdomen  and  a  feding  of  sadineeB,  his  moatli 
was  white,  the  skin  ooTered  with  perspiration,  and  the  pnlse  Teiy 
qnick  and  smalL  Milk,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  oleaginous 
liqnids  were  administered;  he  was  Tomited  and  pnrged  freely,  and 
soon  leooTered.  {Tmj^Ur  on  Potsona.) 

Poisoning  from  aeetie  acid  should  be  treated  with  magnesia  or  its 
carbonate  and  free  dilation,  and  afk«rwards  with  opiates,  to  rdiefo 
irritation  if  it  continue.  Symptoms  of  gastric  inflammation  must  be 
counteracted  in  the  usual  method. 

Thengpemtie  AppUeaiiom.  Vinegar,  diluted  with  water,  and  sneet* 
ened  if  desired,  may  be  adyantageously  used  as  a  refreshing  and 
sedative  drink  in  it^mmaiorj^  uid  febriU  dueateSj  active  keMMt^ 
rkagegj  and  other  cases  of  exeeuive  voMeuleur  exeUemeni;  but,  as 
lemon-juice  is  more  agreeable,  and  less  irritating  to  the  stomach,  it 
is  usually  preferred.  Dfluted  acetic  acid  has  been  used  with  great 
success  in  eearlaima  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Brown,  of  England;  and  his  prao* 
tiee  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Schneck,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  with 
no  less  faTourable  results.  The  dose  employed  for  a  child  was  about 
a  fluidrachm  and  a  half,  diluted  with  watw  and  sweetened,  and  re- 
peated every  four  hours  throughout  the  case,  {Am*  Jowm.  Mf  M9JL 
Seuy  N.  S.,  xxziy.  27.)  Distilled  vinegar,  or  even  common  vin^ar, 
might  be  used  in  the  absence  of  the  officinal  preparation. 

Vinegar  is  not  unfrequently  employed  with  a  view  to  le$een  obenty; 
and  it  will  no  doubt  sometimes  produce  this  effect;  but  it  must  usually 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  general  health,  and  is  therefore  a  haiardous 
remedy.  An  instance  is  related,  in  which  a  young  lady  was  appa- 
rently thrown  into  phthisis  by  the  habitual  use  of  vinegar,  with  a 
view  to  obviate  fatness;  and  it  is  very  intelligible  that  it  should  pro- 
duce such  an  effect,  as  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  tuberculous  diathesis  than  that  depreciated  condition  of  the 
general  health,  ascribed  to  the  abuse  of  vinegar. 

With  a  view  to  its  refrigerant  and  diuretic  properties,  it  has  some- 
times been  used  in  dropitf;  and  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Wm.  W. 
Gregory,  of  North  Carolina,  that  he  had  employed  it  with  great  suc- 
cess in  that  disease,  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  daily.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  cases  attended  with  general  excitement  or  local  in- 
flammation. In  those  dependent  on,  or  associated  with  ansemia,  it 
might  be  hazardous. 

In  phosj)hatic  deposits  in  the  urine,  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  by 
promoting  acidity  of  that  secretion ;  but  its  liability  to  injure  diges- 
tion would  interfere  with  its  long-continued  use  in  this  affection. 
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In  poiioning  hy  the  alkalies  or  their  carbonates,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  antidotes,  and  generally  the  most  convenient. 

It  is  frequently  employed  with  acetate  of  lead,  to  prevent  its  ooih 
version  into  the  carbonate;  and,  when  the  same  salt  is  used  externally, 
the  turbidness  caused  by  its  solution  may  be  corrected  by  a  little 
vinegar.  A  few  drops  of  it  render  the  acetate  of  morphia  of  the 
shops,  which  frequently  contains  a  little  undissolved  morphia,  quite 
soluble  in  water. 

As  a  topical  remedy j  vinegar  has  been  applied  to  various  purposes. 
Diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  bulk  of  water,  it  has  been  used  as  an 
enema  to  procure  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  to  destroy  the  small 
thread-worm  of  the  rectum,  and  to  check  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels  and  uterus.  It  has  been  thrown  up  the  nostrils  to  arrest 
epistaxis.  Used  in  warm  fomentation  or  by  lotion,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  beneficial  in  sprains  and  bruises.  Very  much  diluted,  it  is 
useful  in  clearbg  the  eye  from  the  dust  of  lime  adhering  to  the  con- 
junctiva. The  vapour  of  vinegar  is  sometimes  refreshing  to  the 
sick ;  and  lotions  with  the  liquid  to  the  arms  and  face,  in  febrile 
heat  of  the  skin,  are  often  grateful.  It  is  sometimes  applied  as  a 
stimulant  to  gangrenous  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers;  and  gargles  of  it 
,  occasionally  afford  relief  in  anginose  affections. 

The  concentrated  or  glacial  acid  has  been  employed  for  producing 
fubefaction  and  vesication  of  the  skin.  Applied  to  warts  and  corns, 
it  will  sometimes  cause  their  removal.  It  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended in  porrigo  favosa,  or  proper  scaldhead;  each  one  of  the 
small  cryptogamic  eruptions  being  touched  with  it,  by  means  of  a 
oamers-hair  pencil.  Held  to  the  nostrils,  it  is  serviceable  by  its 
pungency  in  partial  or  complete  syncope,  apnoea,  languor,  and  nerv- 
ous headache.  Dropped  on  sulphate  of  potassa,  with  a  little  oil  of 
bergamot,  and  inclosed  in  a  small  glass-stoppered  bottle,  it  forms  an 
agreeable  variety  of  smelling  salts. 

Many  of  the  above  uses  of  acetic  acid  have  no  relation  to  its  prop- 
erties as  an  arterial  sedative;  but  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be 
mentioned ;  and  there  is  no  other  place  in  which  this  could  be  done 
more  conveniently  than  the  present. 

The  dose  of  vinegar  is  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls,  which  may  be 
given  in  a  tumbler  of  sweetened  water.  Three  times  this  quantity 
may  be  given  by  enema. 

III.  TARTARIC  ACID. — AciDUM  Tartaricum.  U.  /S,  Lond., 
Preparation.    Tartaric  acid  exists,  in  the  free  state,  in  several 
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an  arterial  sedathre,  vith  a  dupontkm  to  promote  the  aiiaaiy  aecre> 
tion,  and  somedmeB  to  act  as  a  laxative. 

Dr.  Christisoii  states,  in  his  treatase  on  poisons,  that  he  had  giTen 
a  drachm  to  cits  without  any  obseinble  inoonTcnienoe;  and  laca- 
tions  an  instance,  on  the  authority  of  a  surgeon  of  his  acqaaintaaoe« 
in  whidi  six  drachms  were  taken  daring  tacnty-fonr  hours,  withoat 
prodndng  iny  tronblesome  effects.  Mitscherlidi,  howerer,  killed  a 
rsbbit  in  an  hoar  with  three  or  four  drachms;  and,  when  less  than 
sa&dent  to  cause  death  was  given,  the  symptoms  were  those  of 
depression  and  parslysis.  Dr.  Tiylor,  in  his  wcHrk  on  poisons,  gives 
the  details  of  i  esse,  in  which  a  min,  having  swallowed  an  ounce  of 
the  acid,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  complained  immediately 
of  a  burning  pain  in  his  throat  and  stomach,  and  was  attacked  with 
vomiting,  which  continued  until  his  death,  nine  days  after  it  was 
taken.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  found  in- 
flamed. The  add  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  an  irritant  poi- 
son in  very  large  doses.  The  treatment  of  its  poisonous  eflects  is 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  poisoning  by  acetic  acid. 
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TherapeiUie  Application.  Dissolved  in  water  and  sweetened,  tai^  4 
tario  acid  may  be  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  lemonade  in  febrile 
affections;  but  it  is  less  agreeable,  and  more  apt  to  irritate  the 
stomach.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  preparation  of  effenreaeing 
laxative  and  refrigerant  powders.  For  an  account  of  the  SkidUiM 
potvdersy  in  which  it  forms  an  ingredient,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  upon  the  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  or  Rochelle  salt. 
The  common  ioda  potvderiy  as  usually  prepared,  consist  of  25  grains 
of  powdered  tartaric  acid  in  one  paper,  and  80  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  another.  When  used,  the  powders  are  dissolved  in  sepa- 
rate portions  of  water,  and  the  two  solutions  then  mixed.  Carbonie 
acid  escapes  with  effervescence,  and  tartrate  of  soda  remains  in  soln* 
tion.  The  quantity  of  water  employed  may  be  from  four  to  eig^ 
fluidounces.  The  preparation  is  taken  while  effervescing,  and  the 
dose  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours  in  febrile  affections.  It 
operates  gratefully  as  a  refrigerant,  and  often  as  a  gentle  laxative^ 
and  is  much  used.  The  same  ingredients,  previously  well  dried,  may 
be  mixed  in  larger  quantities,  but  in  the  same  proportion,  and  kept 
in  well-stopped  glass  bottles.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture,  thrown 
into  a  gill  of  water,  will  form  an  effervescing  solution,  as  in  the  fin> 
mer  method.  In  either  case,  simple  syrup,  or  the  syrup  of  orange- 
peel,  may  be  added  to  the  liquid  used.  About  fifteen  grains  of  the 
acid,  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  sweetened  water,  produces  an  agree* 
ably  sour  solution,  which  may  be  used  for  a  drink  in  fevers. 
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individaelly.  It  will  be  sufficient  hero  to  soy,  in  generel 
terms,  that  they  are  indicated  both  in  nenrons  irritation,  and  excee* 
aive  action  of  the  heart,  and  especially  in  diseases  which  combine 
tbese  two  morbid  conditions.  In  inflammation,  so  fiur  as  the  mere 
rednction  of  the  drcdation  and  nwrons  excitement  is  required^ 
tbey  are  capable  of  rendering  useful  serriee ;  but  as  they  do  not, 
like  bleeding  and  the  arterial  sedatives,  directly  diange  the  charao* 
tor  of  the  blood,  they  are  less  efficient  as  antiphlogistics,  and  should 
be  regarded  rather  as  auxiliary  than  as  principal  remedies. 


I.  FOXGLOVE. 

DIGITALIS.  U.  S.J  Land.,  J?J.,  Duh. 

Origin.  This  is  the  product  of  Digitalii  purpurta^  a  beautiful 
herbaceous,  biennial  or  perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  Europe,  and 
eulUvated  in  this  country  as  an  ornament  of  gardens,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  also  for  use.    Both  the  lea?es  and  seeds  possess 
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medicinal  virtues,  the  latter  even  in  greater  proportion  than  the  for* 
mer;  but  the  leaves  only  are  officinal,  being  preferred  on  account  of 
the  much  greater  quantity  produced.  They  should  be  collected  in 
the  second  year  of  the  plant,  about  the  period  of  inflorescence;  and 
only  the  full  grown  and  fresh  should  be  chosen.  Being  injured  by 
an  elevated  temperature,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  light,  they 
should  be  carefully  dried  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  kept  in  well-closed 
tin  canisters,  or,  if  powdered,  in  glass-stoppered  bottles  from  which 
the  light  is  excluded.  It  has  been  recommended  to  reject  the  foot- 
stalk and  midrib,  when  they  are  dried,  as  these  parts  are  less  effiea* 
cious  than  the  expanded  portion  of  the  leaf;  but  tins  caution  ii 
often  neglected.  The  leaves  should  also  be  dried  and  preserred 
separately,  and  not  compressed  in  the  form  of  those  oblong  cakeSi 
which  are  often  kept  in  our  shops;  for,  though  the  medicine  may  be 
of  good  quality  as  existing  in  the  cakes,  it  is  liable  to  be  deterioratedi 
either  by  the  heat  employed  in  drying  them,  or  by  the  deoompoeition 
consequent  on  the  leaves  being  pressed  while  moist. 

Properties.  The  leaves,  which  are  attached  to  the  stem  by  short 
winged  footstalks,  are  ovate,  about  eight*  inches  long  by  three  in 
breadth,  pointed,  obtusely  serrated  on  their  edges,  with  wrinkled^ 
velvety  surfaces,  the  upper  of  which  has  a  fine  deep-green  colour, 
the  under  is  more  downy,  and  paler.  They  are  inodorons  when 
fresh,  but  acquire  upon  drying  a  faint  narcotic  smell.  Their  taate 
is  bitter  and  nauseating,  and  their  colour  when  dried  a  dull  green* 
In  powder  they  are  of  a  fine  deep  green!  As  found  in  the  ahopsi 
they  are  extremely  variable  in  strength,  partly  from  original  defi> 
oiency,  and  partly  from  changes  after  collection;  yet  there  are  few 
medicines  in  which  uniformity  of  strength  is  more  desirable;  mb^ 
being  usually  administered  in  small  doses  at  first,  to  be  gradually  in* 
creased  till  their  effects  are  experienced,  which  is  sometimes  not  for 
several  days,  much  valuable  time  is  lost  in  the  preliminary  trial,  if 
they  should  turn  out  to  be  feeble  or  inert.  The  best  test  which  the 
physician  can  apply  is  that  of  the  senses.  He  should  take  care  that 
only  the  proper  substance  of  the  leaf  is  used,  that  it  has  the  green 
colour  without  brownish  stains,  and  that  the  characteristic  bitter  and 
nauseating  taste  should  be  very  obvious.  The  medicine  imparts  its 
virtues  readily  to  water  and  alcohol.  These  virtues  reside  exclusively 
in  a  peculiar  principle  called  digitalinj  which,  as  it  is  separated  for 
use,  and  employed  to  a  considerable  extent,  will  be  described  among 
the  preparations.  By  destructive  distillation,  the  leaves  yield  a 
poisonous  empyreumatic  oil,  which  contains  no  digitalin. 
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continuing  for  a  daj  or  more.  (MM.  HomoUe  and  Qaevenne,  Areh. 
de  Phyniol.^  Jan.  1854,  p.  223.)  In  man,  when  the  medicine  acta, 
the  greatest  amount  of  redaction  usuallj  occurs  in  from  four  to  six 
hours  after  its  administration.  The  degree  to  which  the  redaction 
sometimes  takes  place  is  very  great.  From  the  natural  standard, 
the  pulse  not  unfrequently  falls  to  fiftj  in  the  minute,  and  instances 
have  been  observed  in  which  it  has  sunk  to  thirty,  and  even  lower. 
I  have  often  noticed  that,  with  the  diminution  in  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  there  is  an  increase  in  its  volume,  but  not,  as  some  haTO 
stated,  in  its  force.  On  the  contrary,  the  resistance  under  the  fingers 
is  generally  if  not  invariably  diminished,  in  the  normal  state  of  the 
system ;  and,  if  the  influence  of  the  medicine  is  increased,  it  may 
become  extremely  feeble. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  very  different  account  of  the 
effects  of  digitalis  on  the  circulation  has  been  given  by  some  writers* 
Thus,  Dr.  James  Sanders,  of  Edinburgh,  who  bases  his  statements 
upon  the  observations  of  2000  cases,  asserts  that  the  first  effeot  is 
almost  instantaneously  to  increase  the  frequency  and  force  of  the 
pulse,  which  sometimes  quickly  subsides,  sometimes  continues  ex* 
cited  for  several  days  under  the  use  of  the  medicine;  though  ulti* 
mately,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  after  its  exhibition,  a  redaction 
of  the  pulse  may  take  place.  (TreatUe  on  Puimonary  Cimtumptionf 
ete.j  Edin.,  1808,  p.  196-7.)  No  other  writer,  I  believe,  has  gone 
so  far  in  this  direction  as  Dr.  Sanders ;  bot  several  others  have  main* 
tained  the  primarily  stimulant  property  of  digitalis.  The  vast  ma* 
jority  of  observers,  however,  have  failed  to  discover  this  effeot;  and, 
though  I  have  employed  the  medicine  in  a  very  great  number  of 
cases,  during  a  practice  of  more  than  forty  years,  I  have  rarely  noticed 
any  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  at  any  time,  from  the  use  of  it 
I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  sometimes  accelerate  the  pulse;  but  mndi 
more  frequently,  when  any  result  of  this  kind  is  observed,  it  proceeds 
from  some  other  cause  wholly  independent  of  the  digitalis;  and, 
when  the  effect  of  the  medicine,  is  probably  produced  through  the 
sympathy  of  the  circulation  with  the  primary  irritant  impression  of 
the  digitalis  on  the  stomach.  In  the  cases  noticed  by  Sanders,  the 
effect  on  the  circulation  so  quickly  followed  the- exhibition  of  the 
medicine,  that  absorption  could  not  have  taken  place;  and,  whatevw 
increase  of  pulse  occurred,  if  proceeding  from  the' medicine,  most 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  sympathetic  impression  extended  to  tho 
heart,  either  from  the  mouth  and  fauces,  or  from  the  gastric  mucoos 
membrane.     This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  MM« 
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Bonley  end  Bepul  on  bones,  already  noticed.  It  has  been  stated 
above  tbat,  when  the  medicine  was  given  to  these  animals  in  thera- 
pontie  doses,  that  is,  in  doses  too  small  to  irritate  the  stomach,  it  in- 
variably reduced  the  pnlse  without  any  previons  aoceleration.  But 
when  a  poisonous  quantity  was  exhibited,  some  excitation  both  of 
ike  pulse  and  respiration  took  place,  before  the  charaoteristio  pros- 
teation,  which  preceded  the  fital  result.  {Areh.  d$  Phynohy  Jan. 
1854,  p.  21S,  etc)  In  these  instances,  the  gastric  inflammation  pro- 
dwed  by  the  large  amount  of  the  poison  taken  induced  a  general 
febrile  condition,  antecedent  to  the  characteristic  eflects  resulting 
from  the  absorption  of  the  poison.  But  the  strongest  experimental 
proof  of  the  depressing  influence  of  digitalis  on  the  circulation  is  that 
produced  by  Dr.  Traube,  of  Berlin.  In  several  instances  the  mt^ 
sion  of  digitalis  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  towards  the  heart ; 
and  invariably  the  pulse  was  rapidly  and  greatly  reduced  in  fre- 
quency, in  one  instance  falling,  in  a  single  minute,  from  182  to  24. 
I^  after  the  iigectioa,  the  par  vagum  was  cut  on  both  sides,  the 
pulse  quickly  rose  to  more  than  its  original  frequency;  and  if  the 
division  was  made  prior  to  the  injection,  little  or  no  depression  was 
produced ;  thus  proving  tiiat  the  medicine  had  no  immediate  action 
upon  the  heart  itself^  but  operated  through  the  nervous  centres  in 
the  medulla  oblongata.  But  a  singular  fact  was  developed  by  a  repe* 
tition  of  the  injections  successively,  until  a  large  quantity  had  been 
introduced.  Thus,  in  the  same  animal  in  which  the  reduction  above 
mentioned  took  place  immediately  after  the  first  injection,  upon  its 
repetition  several  times,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  the  fifth  was 
followed  by  an  extraordinary  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  rose  to 
174.  By  the  large  quantity,  the  nervous  centre  became  paralyzed, 
and  thus  ceased  to  be  able  to  transmit  the  depressing  influence  to 
the  heart,  which  was  now  submissive  to  the  direct  stimulant  action 
of  the  blood,  increased  by  the  locally  irritant  properties  of  the  digi- 
talis. Dr.  Traube  advances  a  somewhat  different  explanation  of  the 
results  here  stated;  but  they  clearly  admit  of  that  which  I  have 
given,  and  confirm  the  view  here  taken  of  the  direct  sedative  influ- 
ence of  digitalis  on  the  circulation,  through  the  nervous  centre  of 
this  function  in  the  enoephalon.  (See  Lond.  Med.  Timu  and  Q-az.y 
April  21, 1855,  p.  881.) 

Not  unfrequently,  the  first  change  in  the  pulse  to  be  noticed  is 
intermission,  instead  of  a  regular  subsidence  in  frequency.  This 
I  have  often  observed;  and  I  always  regard  irregularity  of  pulse, 
oocurring  after  the  exhiUtbn  of  digitalis,  unless  traceable  to  some 
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other  obvious  cause,  as  an  evidence  of  the  commencing  action  of  the 
medicine  upon  the  circulation. 

In  other  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  medicine  its 
legitimate  action  upon  the  pulse,  unless  pushed  further  than  pru- 
dence would  warrant.  This  may  be  owing  to  idiosyncrasy  in  the 
patient,  or  to  the  rapid  passing  oif  of  the  medicine  by  the  kidneys 
as  fast  as  it  enters  the  circulation,  or  lastly  to  a  tendency  to  irritate 
the  stomach,  so  as  in  this  way  either  to  interfere  with  absorption,  or 
to  counteract  by  an  indirect  stimulation  the  direct  sedative  inflneneo 
of  the  remedy. 

It  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Baildon,  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  influence  of 
digitalis  upon  the  circulation  was  much  affected  by  posture.  The 
pulse  which,  in  his  own  case,  had,  under  the  influence  of  the  medi- 
cine, fallen  from  110  to  40  in  the  recumbent  position,  was  increased 
to  72  when  he  sat,  and  to  100  when  he  stood.  {JEd.  MeeL  and  Surg. 
Joum.j  iii.  270.)  The  following  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  was 
given  by  me  in  the  first  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  published 
in  1888.  ''It  is  well  known  that  the  pulse  is  always  more  frequent 
in  the  erect  than  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  the  difference  ii 
greater  in  a  state  of  debility  than  in  health.  Digitalis  diminishes 
the  frequency  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  by  a  directly  debflttating 
power;  and  this  very  debility,  when  any  exertion  is  made  which  caUs 
for  increased  action  in  that  organ,  causes  it  to  attempt,  by  an  in- 
creye  in  the  number  of  its  contractions,  to  meet  the  demand  which 
it  is  unable  to  supply  by  an  increase  of  their  force."  This  I  still 
consider  to  be  the  true  explanation,  with  the  exception  that  the  medi- 
cine should  bo  stated  as  acting  on  the  heart  through  its  encephalie 
nervous  centre,  instead  of  immediately  upon  the  organ.  The  result 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general  views  here  given  of  the 
action  of  digitalis. 

On  the  JRespiration.  The  depressing  effect  of  the  medicine  upon 
the  respiratory  function,  though  shown,  by  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Bouley  and  Reynal  upon  the  horse,  to  accompany  in  that  animal  the 
similar  influence  on  the  circulation,  has  not  been  so  satis&ctorily 
established  in  reference  to  man.  Experiments  upon  the  subject  have 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  function  is  sometimes  accelerated,  but 
more  frequently  diminished;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  simple  redno- 
tion  of  the  heart's  action  ought  to  be  followed  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence by  that  of  respiration.  {MM.  Homolle  and  Quevennej  lit 
$upray  p.  816.) 

On  Temperature.    There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  more  oer- 
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taintj  MB  to  the  effects  of  the  medieme  upon  the  tHnpentare  of  the 
body.  Whfle  MM.  Damdril,  DemarqiDUiy,  and  Lecmnle  found  the 
lempermtiire  increased  eight  times  and  diminished  onoe  in  dogs, 
MM.  Bonley  and  Beynal  have  noticed  a  diminntion  of  it  in  horses 
from  therapeatic  doses  {ibid.,  p.  236),  and  Dr.  Tranbe  states,  as  the 
Rsnlt  of  his  obeenrations,  that  it  lowers  the  temperatnre  in  febrile 
and  inflammatory  diseases.  {Arek,  GUn.^  4e  6<r.,  xxriiL  S88.)  In 
relation  to  the  first  series  of  experiments,  it  should  be  stated  that 
they  were  made  with  doses  of  fifteen  grains  or  more  of  the  extract 
id  digitalis;  so  that,  as  with  the  similar  experiments  with  poisonous 
doses  on  horses,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  temperature  should 
be  raised,  like  the  circulation,  through  the  sympathetic  effect  of  the 
irritation  of  stomach,  before  the  proper  influence  of  the  medicine 
on  the  nervous  centres  could  be  obtained.  So  far  as  I  have  myself 
noticed  the  effects  of  digitalis  in  this  respect,  they  correq>ond  with 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Traube.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  cases 
in  which  it  produces  great  depression  of  the  circulation,  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  it  reduces  the  temperature  in  a  correspondiug  degree* 
On  the  Nervous  System.  All  the  effects  on  the  circulation  above 
detailed  may  often  be  obtained  from  digitalis  without  any  serious 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system;  but  sometimes  the  influence  of 
the  medicine  seems  to  be  early  directed  to  the  cerebral  centres,  even 
in  small  doses ;  and,  if  the  quantity  be  increased  after  the  reduction 
of  the  pulse,  or  if  the  same  doses  be  continued  undiminishedj^he 
nervous  symptoms  become  prominent.  The  first  effect  of  this  kind 
usually  experienced  is  a  sense  of  weight,  or  stricture,  or  slight  pain 
in  the  head,  especially  over  the  brow,  which  is  followed  by  bussing 
in  the  ears,  disorder  or  dimness  of  vision,  vertiginous  feelings,  general 
muscular  weakness,  and  sometimes  a  tendency  to  syncope.  There  is 
no  antecedent  mental  exhilaration  which  I  have  ever  been  able  to  dis- 
cover ;  and  the  intellect,  instead  of  being  for  a  time  invigorated,  as 
by  opium,  is  weakened,  as  evinced  by  the  mental  confusion,  halluci- 
nations, and  slight  delirium,  which  often  attend  the  over-action  of 
the  medicine.  Violent  delirium  is  said  to  be  sometimes  induced;  but 
I  have  never  witnessed  it.  The  medicine  occasionally  causes  drowsi- 
ness, but  this  is  not  an  ordinary  result.  On  the  contrary,  it  not  un- 
frequently  occasions  wakefulness  when  taken  too  largely,  or  acting 
with  unexpected  violence  in  medicinal  doses.  A  feeling  of  irritation 
is  sometimes  experienced  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  which  may 
be  extended  to  the  larynx,  giving  rise  to  hoarseness.  But  among 
the  most  frequent  effects  of  over-doses  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  which 
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are  sometimes  excessive,  and  are  now  and  then  attended  with  purging. 
The  nausea  and  vomiting  are  to  be  ascribed  more  to  an  operation  on 
the  cerebral  centres,  than  directly  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  atom* 
ach;  for  they  are  said  to  be  produced  when  the  medicine  is  introduced 
into  the  veins,  or  into  the  cellular  tissue. 

Some  writers  have  ascribed  these  nervous  phenomena  to  a  stimu* 
lant  operation  on  the  nervous  centres;  but  they  seem  to  have  loat 
sight  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  depression  and  irritation  of  the 
cerebral  centres  often  make  themselves  known  by  symptoms  in  many 
respects  identical,  and  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  condition  can 
be  determined  by  the  phenomena  which  are  common  to  both.  Bat 
that  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  functions,  as  of  the  nervous  system 
generally,  is  one  of  depression,  may  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of 
that  temporary  elevation  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  funotiont 
which  characterizes  the  true  cerebral  stimulants,  from  the  deficiency 
of  muscular  power  without  anterior  increase,  from  the  paleness  of 
face  and  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  from  the  gen- 
eral tendency  to  prostration  when  the  operation  of  the  medicine  is 
in  excess. 

To  the  effects  upon  the  nervous  centres  must  be  ascribed  the  re- 
markable depressing  influence  of  digitalis  upon  the  genital  organs, 
and  the  sexual  propensity,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Brughmans,  of  Bel- 
gium, and  the  useful  employment  of  it  in  certain  affections  of  theaa 
or^ns,  as  first  suggested  by  M.  L.  Corvisart,  of  Paris.  But,  while 
such  a  sedative  action  is  claimed  for  the  medicine  upon  the  generative 
functions,  a  power  of  exciting  uterine  contraction  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  it,  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  The  chief  evW 
dence  of  its  possession  of  the  latter  power  is  afforded  by  its  very 
happy  influence  over  uterine  hemorrhage,  as  employed  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Dickinson,  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  London  {Medico •(Jhirurg. 
TratiM.j  xxxix.);  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  effect  may  be 
ascribed  as  well  to  a  sedative  operation  upon  the  uterine  capillarieti 
as  to  stimulation  of  the  motor  function. 

Poisonous  Effects.  Hitherto  I  have  treated  of  the  effects  of  dij^ 
talis  in  therapeutic  doses.  Even  from  such  doses,  too  rapidly  in- 
creased or  too  long  continued,  the  most  alarming  effects  have  been 
frequently  experienced,  ending  sometimes  in  death.  The  following 
are  the  symptoms  usually  resulting  from  a  poisonous  quantity  given 
at  once,  or  at  short  intervals.  The  effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels 
may  come  on  soon  after  the  taking  of  the  poison ;  those  on  the  nerv- 
ous system  do  not  generally  occur,  at  least  in  their  greatest  inte»- 
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mty,  until  some  hours  have  elapsed;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  latter  are  often  in  a  considerable  degree  preventedi  and  life 
saved,  by  the  evacuation  of  the  poison  consequent  on  the  former. 
Excessive  nausea  and  vomiting  with  or  without  purgmg,  griping 
pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  throat, 
hiccough,  an  extremely  feeble,  small,  irregular,  and  generally  slow 
pulse,  paleness  of  the  surface,  cold  extremities  and  universal  cold 
sweats,  great  muscular  relaxation  and  debility,  faintness,  headache, 
vertigo,  sometimes  delirium,  perverted  vision,  insensibility  to  light, 
dilated  pupil,  cramps  and  convulsions,  sunken  features,  and  ultimately 
coma,  are  the  phenomena  ordinarily  present  in  very  threatening  or 
fatal  cases.  A  copious  flow  of  saliva  has  also  been  observed;  but 
this  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  on  nausea  from  whatever  cause. 
Death  usually  occurs  after  a  considerable  period,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  probably,  between  twenty  and  thirty  hours  from 
the  taking  of  the  poison.  The  appearances  after  death  are  marks 
of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  dark  and  unooagulable 
blood,  and  a  loss  of  contractility  in  the  heart. 

The  quantity  capable  of  causing  death  has  not  been  determined. 
In  general,  when  fatal  results  have  followed  one  or  a  few  doses  of 
the  poison,  the  quantity  known  to  have  been  taken  has  been  indefi- 
nite, as,  for  example,  draughts  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  leaves, 
of  a  handful  of  the  leaves  boiled  in  water,  etc.  Poisonous  symptoms 
of  the  most  alarming  kind  have  been  produced  by  a  drachm  of  ihe 
powder ;  but  the  patient  recovered.  In  Pereira'9  Materia  Medica, 
it  is  stated  that  a  respectable  practitioner  of  Sufiblk,  England,  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  at  one  dose,  and,  if 
he  found  no  effect  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  of  repeating  the 
dose,  which  then  rarely  failed  to  lower  the  pulse  in  the  desired  de* 
gree;  and  this  was  done  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  decided 
advantage.  Sometimes  vomiting  quickly  followed;  but  never  any 
dangerous  symptom.  Dr.  Pereira  himself  frequently  gave  a  drachm 
of  the  best  tincture  three  times  daily  for  a  fortnight,  without  any 
marked  effect.  The  tincture,  well  prepared,  contains  the  virtues  of 
a  drachm  of  the  leaves  in  a  fluidounce.  These  facts  are  no  doubt 
authentic ;  but  they  only  prove  the  great  difference  of  susceptibility 
to  the  action  of  digitalis,  and  offer  no  ground  for  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cine in  so  large  a  dose.  I  should  consider  that,  after  what  has  been 
made  known  of  the  occasional  powerful  action  of  the  medicine,  a  prac- 
titioner who  should  admbister  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  at  one  dose, 
VOL.  n.- 
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to  an  individual  not  accustomed  to  its  use,  would  be  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, should  the  patient  die  from  the  effects  of  the  medicine. 

The  treatment  adapted  to  poisoning  from  a  large  dose  of  digitalia^ 
if  the  patient  has  not  vomited,  is  to  administer  ipecacuanha  till  this 
effect  is  produced ;  if  vomiting  has  taken  place,  to  assist  in  washing 
out  the  stomach  by  means  of  copious  draughts  of  warm  water  or  de- 
mulcent drinks,  to  which  tannic  acid  may  be  added,  in  order  to  form 
an  insoluble  compound  with  the  active  principle.  Afterwards,  opium 
should  be  administered  by  the  rectum  or  stomach,  a  sinapism  applied 
to  the  epigastrium,  and  the  strength  supported,  if  necessary,  by  wine- 
whey,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  etc. 

Permanence  of  Operation  and  Cumulative  Tendency,  There  are 
two  circumstances  in  the  operation  of  digitalis,  which,  from  their 
practical  importance,  require  particular  notice.  One  of  these  is  the 
long  continuance  of  its  effects,  after  having  been  once  produced, 
without  its  further  administration,  and  the  other  its  tendency  to  a 
cumulative  operation. 

Not  unfrequently  the  reduction  of  the  pulse  produced  by  digitalis, 
or  the  increased  flow  of  urine  occasioned  by  it,  will  last  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  for  days,  if  brought  about  by  the  continued  use 
of  small  doses  of  the  medicine ;  and,  when  any  decided  symptoma 
appear,  they  do  not  subside  completely  until  after  seven  or  eight  days 
or  more. 

Soon  afler  foxglove  came  into  use,  attention  was  called  to  its  re- 
markable property,  after  having  been  given  daily,  in  small  bat 
increasing  doses,  for  a  considerable  time,  without  observable  effect, 
of  beginning  abruptly  to  act  with  great  energy,  as  if  with  the  accu- 
mulated effect  of  all  that  had  been  previously  taken.  Alarming 
instances  of  this  kind  were  not  unfrequently  observed ;  uid  some- 
times fatal  effects  occurred.  Dr.  Blackall  mentions  a  case,  in  which 
death  appeared  to  be  caused  by  two  drachms  of  the  infusion,  taken 
daily  for  some  time.  I  myself,  many  years  since,  witnessed  the  death 
of  a  boy,  with  symptoms  strongly  resembling  those  of  poisoning  by 
digitalis,  who  had  for  some  time  been  taking  the  ordinary  dosea,  with- 
out effect,  for  dropsy.  Nevertheless,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  danger 
from  this  cause  has  been  over-estimated ;  and  many  have  been  deterred 
from  the  efficient  use  of  the  medicine  by  causeless  apprehension.  It 
is  always  proper  to  commence  with  a  small  dose,  smaller  indeed  ihan 
will  be  likely  to  produce  any  visible  effect  of  itself;  because  there  is 
in  some  a  most  remarkable  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  medi- 
cine.   Even  two  grains  have  produced  alarming  symptiHna.    But 
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with  this  caution,  and  due  care  and  watchfulness  in  the  increase  of 
the  dose,  I  believe  that  the  therapeutic  influence  of  the  medicine  can 
always  be  obtained  without  danger.  In  regard  to  its  cumulative 
operation,  should  no  observable  effect  have  been  produced,  with  gradu- 
ally increasing  doses,  by  the  time  that  a  poisonous  quantity  has  been 
taken  altogether,  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  or  a  fluidounce  of  the  tinc- 
ture for  example,  it  would  be  advisable  to  suspend  the  medicine  for  a 
few  days,  and  afterwards  resume,  if  thought  advisable. 

Slow  Diminution  of  Susceptibility.  Another  fact  of  value,  in 
reference  to  the  operation  of  digitalis,  is  that  the  susceptibility  to  its 
influence  decreases  slowly;  so  that,  after  having  ascertained  the 
effective  dose,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  opium  and 
other  cerebral  stimulants,  to  increase  it  rapidly  in  order  to  sustain  a 
given  effect. 

2.  3fode  of  Operation. 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  little  will  be  required  upon 
this  point.  The  reader  is  aware  of  my  belief  that  digitalis  is  a 
local  excitant,  and  that,  when  given  in  large  doses  by  the  stomach,  it 
is  capable  of  irritating  or  even  inflaming  that  organ,  and  thus  of  pro. 
ducing  a  general  sympathetic  excitement,  attended  with  increased 
frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  the  body;  but  that,  when  taken  in 
quantities  insufficient  to  irritate  the  stomach,  it  is  in  no  degree  capa- 
ble of  exciting  the  heart,  or  augmenting  the  temperature.  He  is 
also  aware,  that  I  consider  the  essential  effects  of  the  medicine  upon 
the  system  generally,  to  be  sedative  to  the  nervous  centres  and  the 
circulation,  and  to  the  latter  through  its  influence  on  the  former. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  effects  are  produced  through  ab- 
sorption. It  18  true  that  the  active  principle  of  digitalis  has  not 
been  discovered  in  the  urine;  but  the  proportion  of  digitalin  is  so 
exceedingly  minute,  in  relation  to  the  effect  produced,  that  this 
should  not  be  expected.  The  proof  of  absorption  is  afforded  by  the 
facts,  that,  when  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue,  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  effects  as  when  exhibited  by  the  stomach ;  that  its 
diuretic  operation  has  been  induced  by  its  application  to  the  surface 
of  the  body ;  and  that,  when  introduced  into  the  blood-vessels,  it  acts 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  brought  in  other  modes  into  contact 
with  the  body,  though  more  rapidly.  The  evidence  of  its  primary 
influence  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  through  them  on  the  heart, 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  already  stated  that,  if  the  par  vagum  be 
divided  on  both  sides,  it  ceases  to  reduce  the  heart's  action,  and  in 
moderate  quantities  produces  no  effect  upon  it.    The  dark  and  liquid 
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State  of  the  blood,  and  the  loss  of  contractility  of  the  heart,  are 
probably  due  also  to  an  influence  exercised  upon  these  two  vital  con- 
stituents of  the  system  through  the  encephalic  centres. 

8.  Therapeutic  Application. 

Digitalis  has  been  known  as  a  medicine  from  the  earlier  modem 
times ;  though  the  ancients  were  probably  altogether  ignorant  of  its 
powers.  It  was  recommended  in  scrofula  by  Van  Helmont  and  Boer- 
haave,  and  is  said  to  have  held  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
in  1721,  though  afterwards  discarded.  It  never,  however,  was  in 
general  use;  and  attracted  little  attention  from  the  profession,  until 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Withering's  monograph  in  1775,  recommend- 
ing it  as  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  dropsy.  Its  important  sedative 
properties  were  soon  developed ;  and,  both  as  a  diuretic  and  a  seda- 
tive, it  now  takes  a  rank  inferior  only  to  a  few  of  our  most  esteemed 
medicines. 

Digitalis  is  indicated,  as  a  sedative,  whenever  inordinate  action  of 
the  heart  is  to  be  reduced,  or  high  nervous  excitement  to  be  allayed, 
provided  that  time  be  allowed  for  the  safe  employment  of  the  remedy. 
It  is  contra-indicated  in  debility  of  the  heart,  and  prostrated  states 
of  nervous  power;  and  hence  is  hazardous  near  the  close  of  exhaust- 
ing diseases,  though  it  might  seem  to  be  called  for  by  frequency  of 
the  pulse  and  nervous  disturbance.  Nor,  in  consequence  of  its  slow 
action,  can  it  be  relied  on  in  cases,  in  which  an  immediate  and  ener- 
getic impression  upon  the  nervous  centres,  or  upon  the  heart  is 
required.  It  is  also  contra-indicated  when  there  is  high  vascular 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

Inflammation.  This  affection  would  appear  to  offer  obvious  indi- 
cations for  the  use  of  digitalis,  both  from  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
excitement  which  enters  into  its  constitution ;  and  the  sedative  powers 
of  the  medicine  had  no  sooner  been  determined,  than  attention  was 
strongly  directed  to  it  as  a  means  of  cure  in  this  affection.  It  was^ 
indeed,  hoped  that  it  might  prove  a  substitute  for  the  lancet,  and  thus 
cure  the  disease  without  debilitating  the  patient.  Experience,  how- 
ever, soon  disappointed  these  beautiful  expectations;  and  digitalis 
was  found  not  to  be  a  reliable  remedy  in  inflammation.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious.  It  is  not  solely  a  reduction  of  the  circulation,  or 
of  nervous  excitement,  that  is  wanted  in  this  pathological  condition. 
There  is  an  indication,  also,  for  altering  the  character  of  the  blood. 
This  is  done  by  bleeding,  the  antimonials,  and  other  arterial  seda- 
tives; and  this  is  what  digitalis  fails  to  do.    Another  objection  to 
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with  pericardial  or  endocardial  inflammation.  Under  these  circnm- 
BtanceSy  it  is  all-important  to  quiet  the  heart,  the  movements  of  which 
are  acting  as  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  to  the  inflamed  mem- 
hranes.  It  may  here  in  general  be  usefully  associated  with  calomel, 
and  almost  always  with  nitre. 

Scrofulous  inflammation  is  often  attended  with  a  frequent  pulse, 
which  it  is  generally  not  permitted  to  reduce  by  bleeding,  and  in 
which  eyen  the  antimonials  may  be  contra-indicated,  either  by  their 
tendency  to  nauseate,  or  their  efiect  in  impairing  the  blood.  Dij^talis 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  these  cases,  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
propriate tonics  and  alteratives.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that 
scrofula  was  the  complaint  in  which  digitalis  was  first  used. 

Fevers.  In  the  febrile  state,  not  less  than  in  the  inflammatory, 
there  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  for  the  sedative  efiects  of  digi- 
talis on  the  heart  and  nervous  system;  but  experience  has  not  pro- 
nounced more  decidedly  in  its  favour,  in  the  idiopathic  fevers,  than 
in  the  phlegmasise.  Something  more  than  a  reduction  of  the  pulse 
is  necessary  here  also;  and,  in  the  highest  stage  of  excitement, 
digitalis  would  generally  fail  to  produce  even  this  effect,  unless  in 
hazardous  doses.  When,  however,  the  violence  of  the  disease  has 
abated,  while  the  pulse  remains  very  frequent,  digitalis  may  some- 
times be  usefully  employed,  if  there  be  no  typhous  complication 
present.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable,  combined  with  tonics,  to  those 
cases  of  imperfect  convalescence  from  fever  in  which  the  pulse  con- 
tinues obstinately  frequent. 

In  intermittent  fever^  the  remedy  has  been  employed  by  BomUaud 
and  others,  as  an  antiperiodic,  with  asserted  success;  but  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  of  doubtful  efficacy,  and  should  not  be  confided  in  to  the 
neglect  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 

I  think  I  have  found  considerable  benefit  from  digitalis  in  $earUt 
fever,  in  which  the  extraordinary  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  symptoms.  I  have  not,  however,  used  it  in  the 
cases  of  young  children,  and  do  not  consider  it  applicable  to  the 
malignant  form  of  the  disease. 

Active  Hemorrhage.  In  all  cases  of  active  hemorrhage,  except 
that  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  which  its  local  irritating  prop- 
erty might  prove  hurtful,  there  is  an  indication  for  the  use  of  digi- 
talis, when  the  patient  is  too  weak  to  justify  bleeding,  and  the  pulse 
is  very  frequent.  It  may,  under  such  circumstances,  be  appropriately 
combined  with  acetate  of  lead,  or  other  astringents. 
.  Phthieie.    At  one  time  digitalis  had  a  high  reputation  in 
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aad  great  soeeesf  was  iqppwendj  met  with,  ill  th*  core  of  the  di»- 
cmie,  b J  its  ue.  TbejofirBak  teemtd  witk  ^TOormUe  rep(»rt«  of  Jt# 
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cte  phriiiaii  with  digitalia,  er  even  — teridPy  to awcEff  tte  cKirfmii 
apon  which  the  depoation  of  toberdea  dependk.  All  that  can  he 
czpacficd  boat  it  ie  to  control,  in  ioaie  dqjree^  the  exeeiitre  &#* 
facncj  of  the  palie  efaaneteriitie  of  the  iJiMtce,  to  aUa j  nerrona 
irritarinn,  sad  to  diaiTntiih  a^kt-oweati,  or  fffonM>ee  aheorpcaoa,  hj 
ita&irecie  Inihcnce;  and  cheae  c&eta  can  fmkMj  be  ohfained  in 
ganeral  aa  well  by  ochtf'  anfaaaifi,  leaa  fiaUe  to  dSacarb  the  difpacrre 
wgana.  which  is  ia  mportant  to  keep  in  aa  heabh j  a  isate  ae  yoa^ 
lAIew  itSL,  chfire  are  oeeaabna,  in  die  coane  of  phihiaiay  hi  whidt 
die  remaiy  maj  he  adTaacafreoiialj  r«aorted  to  ae  a  paHiative^  eape>' 
cia&j  60  'lilies  die  aesioa  of  the  heart,  and  &rofir  the  abaorpcion  of 
HSmed  d»\md^  dioa^  eaadon  m  nt^nnmMj  to  preifoat  dus  pvoatraciag 
efi»s  'if  over-iioaea* 
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■wganitf,  whenever  me  iiearc  beaca  coo  ^cron^j  or  tsoo  frertneAcI/^ 
proviiieiL  la  "iie  lacrer  '^aae.  ciie  &ef\iiencj  3  hoc  a  pore  temdt  of 
ieiiiiirT.  5*iiice  'aaa  AireaiiT  been  ^akea  '^f  lea  iiae  la  ^michiSMciijQm 
ami  sitncanilca. 
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a&eaua.  ±ft  jear?  shoahi  'le  kepc  imter  Ita  Indnemse  Sir  %  ioai| 
3me :  liti  .-'>3Utft7  i«*iii4r  ini J  mrsutiona J  j  acemicsM  fbr  a  itaw  iayfi^ 
JL  UTUsr  ^  arerenc  ieruma  naaefiiiencea  nnrun  lecmimiaQon*  A 
jicesniiaaioa  rfaaa  %  week,  in  diia  iceonm;  ia  sever  :imiva^ 

r7.  mu.  ic  dicae  :iiiiea.  :iie  oiaee  yi  tiaxtaua  sav  le  nooiied 
wna  itfime  titter  ine  ir  :iie  aer^ona  lertasiirea^  «>floeft»il7  'swirne^^utie 
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▼alvular  openings.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  would  merely  ad- 
duce the  instances  of  constriction  of  the  aortic  orifice,  and  imperfect 
closure  of  the  mitral  valves ;  in  the  former  of  which  the  left  ventri- 
cle becomes  hjpertrophied,  in  order  that  it  may  compensate,  by  the 
force  of  the  current  of  blood  sent  from  it  into  the  system,  for  the 
deficiency  of  its  volume;  while,  in  the  latter,  a  similar  result  takes 
place,  in  oirier  that  the  loss  to  the  body  at  large  of  the  portion  of 
blood  regurgitating  with  each  ventricular  contraction,  may  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  capacity  and  vigour  of  the  ventricle.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  all  the  functions  would  sufier  from  a  defective 
supply  of  blood,  were  it  not  for  the  hypertrophy;  and  whatever 
tends  to  depress  the  cardiac  action,  must  just  so  far  diminish  thii 
counteracting  infiuence,  and  impair  the  general  health.  The  prin- 
ciple, in  these  cases,  is  to  employ  digitalis  only  when  the  action  is  in 
excess;  in  other  words,  when  the  general  functions  sufier,  in  conse- 
quence  of  a  larger  supply  of  blood  than  they  require  for  their 
healthful  performance. 

In  dilatation  of  the  hearty  which  is  generally  associated  with 
anaemia,  and  in  which  the  tissue  of  the  heart  itself  is  probably 
enfeebled  by  defective  nutrition,  the  use  of  a  sedative  agent  would 
seem  to  be  contra-indicated ;  and  certainly  it  is  necessary  to  ezer^ 
cise  caution  in  the  use  of  digitalis  in  this  affection.  But  when,  as 
often  happens  in  dilatation,  the  heart  acts  excessively  under  the  irri- 
tation sent  to  it  through  the  nervous  centres,  from  the  insufficiently 
supplied  functions,  and  by  this  very  excess  of  action  is  exhausted 
and  still  further  weakened,  digitalis  may  often  be  given  with  great 
benefit,  if  accompanied  with  chalybeates,  the  mineral  acids,  or  other 
tonics,  in  order  to  improve  the  character  of  the  blood.  An  import- 
ant incidental  advantage,  in  these  cases,  is  frequently  its  effect  in 
removing  the  dropsical  effusion,  whether  in  the  pericardium,  the 
other  serous  cavities,  or  the  general  areolar  tissue,  which  so  ft^ 
quently  complicates  them. 

Functional  palpitation  of  the  hearty  either  from  plethora,  ansBmimy 
or  mere  nervous  disorder,  is  often  more  or  less  benefited  by  digitalis; 
but  the  remedy  is  applicable  only  to  the  cases  in  which  the  affection 
has  a  certain  degree  of  permanency,  and  not  at  all  to  those  occa- 
sional and  fugitive  attacks  which  occur  under  passing  excitementS| 
Mid  are  so  common  in  hysterical  women,  and  nervous  persons  in 
general.  For  these  it  is  not  sufficiently  quick  in  its  action,  and  is 
much  inferior  to  the  nervous  stimulants,  which  operate  by  equalis- 
ing excitement.    Whenever  digitalis  is  exhibited,  in  the  m<Mre 
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during  eases  of  palpitation,  it  should  be  associated  with  measures 
calculated  to  remove  the  cause;  as  otherwise  it  will  be  of  little  com- 
parative service^  merely  repressing  the  cardiac  excitement,  without 
eorrecting  the  conditions  of  system  of  which  that  excitement  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  index,  and  sometimes  even  a  remedy.  In  plethoric 
cases,  therefore,  it  should  be  accompanied  with  measures  for  dimin- 
ishing the  quantity  and  lowering  the  quality  of  the  blfod,  and,  in 
the  anemic,  with  others  of  an  exactly  opposite  character. 

In  aneuri$m$  generally,  and  particularly  in  aneuri$m  of  the  aarta^ 
digitalis  sometimes  proves  senriceable  by  lessening  the  distending 
effect  of  the  heart's  contraction,  when  the  circulation  is  too  vigorous 
or  too  much  excited.    It  acts,  however,  only  as  a  palliative. 

Nerwm$  DiMeaseM.  Sufficient  has  already  been  said  of  the  use  of 
digitalis  in  palpitations  of  nervous  origin.  It  has  been  recommended 
in  some  spasmodic  affections,  as  epiUpey  and  ipatmodic  a$thma;  and 
may  have  occasionally  proved  senriceable  in  these  diseases;  but  it  is 
inferior  to  many  other  remedies  more  commonly  employed;  and  is 
peculiarly  indicated  only  when  the  spasmodic  disease  is  attended 
with  a  prevalent  abnormal  frequency  of  pulse.  In  delirium  tremene^ 
in  which  it  has  also  been  recommended,  it  is  of  more  doubtful  pro- 
priety; for,  though  it  may  sometimes  beneficially  reduce  the  drcula- 
ti<m  when  excited,  there  would  always  be  danger  of  inducing  proa- 
tradon,  which,  in  this  affection,  when  uncomplicated  with  meningeal 
inflammation,  is,  I  believe,  the  chief  source  of  danger.  Acute  mania^ 
when  attended  with  cerebral  and  cardiac  excitement,  and  especially 
when  depletory  measures  may  be  deemed  inappropriate,  and  the 
cerebral  stimulants  are  not  admissible,  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously treated  with  digitalis.  In  nervime  headache  it  is  said  to 
have  been  nsefuDy  employed  in  association  with  sulphate  of  quinia; 
and  great  efficiency  has  been  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Hardwicke,  of 
Botherham,  England,  in  obstinate  neuralgia.  {Aeeoeiatum  Med* 
Jifum^  Jane,  1855,  p.  512.) 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  antaphrodisiac  property, 
said  to  be  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  this  medicine. 
In  April,  1853,  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  called,  by  M.  L. 
Corvisart,  in  a  communication  centred  in  the  Union  MSdicalt,  to 
several  cases  of  Bpermatorrhxa^  which  had  either  been  cured  or  bene- 
fited bj  this  remedy,  given  in  the  ordinary  doses  throagh  the  day. 
{Ann.  de  Th^ap^  1854,  p.  50.)  This  favourable  rtfort  of  it  was 
afterw:irls  confirmed  by  Dr.  Brughmans,  in  the  J^mmal  de  Jf^de^ 
eme  of  Brussels  (Nov.  1853),  who  found  it  extremely  useful,  ^^ 
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only  in  the  affection  mentioned,  but  also  generally  in  erethiBm  of  the 
genital  organs,  such  as  attends  gonorrhoea  and  chancre;  and,  from 
his  account,  it  may  be  inferred  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  irrita- 
tions and  inflammations  of  these  parts  from  other  causes.  {Joum.  de 
Pharm.  et  de  Ohim.,  Fev.  1854,  p.  152.)  Still  later  (Oct.  1854),  a 
case  of  severe  spermatorrhoea  is  related  by  M.  Laroche,  in  the 
0-azette  MSdicalSj  which  was  cured  by  the  remedy  in  three  weeks. 
{Lond.  Med.  Times  and  &az.y  Nov.  1854,  p.  478.)  Should  it  be 
found  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which  these  reports  in  its  favour  are 
calculated  to  excite,  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable  remedy,  even 
though  possessed  of  no  other  recommendation.  As  previously  stated 
(page  112),  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  London,  has  found  it  remarkably  effi- 
cient in  uterine  hemorrhage. 

4.  Administration, 

In  cases  admitting  of  delay,  one  grain  of  the  powdered  leaves  may 
be  given,  in  the  form  of  pill,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  increased 
every  other  day  by  one-quarter  or  one-half  of  the  dose,  until  its  effects 
are  experienced,  or  until  from  two  scruples  to  a  drachm  shall  have 
been  taken,  when,  should  it  have  produced  no  sensible  effect,  it  ought 
to  be  suspended  for  a  few  days,  for  fear  of  a  cumulative  operation,  and 
afterwards  resumed.  When  it  begins  to  operate,  the  dose  for  a  like 
reason  should  be  diminished,  so  as  simply  to  maintain  its  influence; 
and,  if  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  great  prostration  are  produced,  it 
should  be  suspended ;  to  be  resumed,  in  a  smaller  dose,  when  these 
effects  have  subsided.  Should  deficiency  of  the  urinary  secretion, 
and  a  confined  state  of  the  bowels  come  on  during  its  administration, 
particular  caution  should  be  used  not  to  press  the  remedy  too  vigor- 
ously. If  these  rules  are  observed,  I  believe  that  it  may  always  be 
given  with  safety. 

In  acute  cases,  as  for  example  in  inflammatory  rheumatism  or  peri- 
carditis, a  grain  may  be  given  every  four  or  six  hours,  its  effects 
being  closely  watched. 

The  officinal  Infusion  (Infusum  Digitalis,  U.  S.)  is  prepared  by 
macerating  a  drachm  of  the  leaves  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  adding  a  fluidounce  of  tincture  of  cinnamon.  The  dose  of  this 
preparation,  usually  recommended,  is  half  a  fluidounce;  but,  if  the 
infusion  is  well  made,  this  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  dose  of 
the  powdered  leaves.  Two  fiuidrachms  are  as  much  as  should  be 
given  for  a  commencing  dose.  It  may  be  repeated,  and  otherwise 
regulated,  as  advised  for  the  pill. 
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The  Tincture  (TmcTUSA  Digitalis,  U.  S.)  is  made  in  the  proper* 
tion  of  four  ounces  to  two  pints  of  dilated  alcohoL  The  dose  of  this, 
eqniralent  to  a  grain  of  the  powder,  is  eight  minims,  or  about  six* 
teen  drops,  to  be  repeated  and  increased  as  directed  for  the  pilL  As 
fimnd  in  the  shops,  the  tincture  is  not  nnfreqnently  feeble,  being  pre- 
pared probablj  from  inferior  leares,  or  from  the  leaf,  midrib,  and 
footstalk  mixed  together.  It  should  hare  a  dark  colour,  and  a  lerj 
bitter  taste. 

DIOITAIJ9. — ^This  is  the  actiTO  principle  of  digitalis,  first  ob« 
tained  separate  bj  M.  Homolle,  of  France,  and  abvndantly  prored, 
by  the  experiments  of  MM.  HomoDe  and  Qnerenne,  to  concentrate 
in  itself  all  the  Tirtnes  of  the  medicine.^  It  is  prepared,  as  recom* 
mended  bj  these  aothors,  in  their  elaborate  treatise  on  the  sobjeety 
pabliahed  in  Bcfuekardat'%  Arehw€9  (Jan.  ISM),  bj  forming  an  infs- 
aion,  precipitating  inert  matter  bj  snbacetate  of  lead,  precipitating 
tfe  excess  of  the  salt  of  lead  bj  carbofnate  and  phoephate  of  sodby 
separating  the  lime  contained  in  the  infbsion  bj  oxalate  of  amnMyniay 
and  then  treating  the  fihcred  liqnor  with  tannic  acid«  This  forma 
wkh  the  digitalin  an  insolnble  eompoand,  which  is  mixed  with  proioX' 
kle  of  lead,  then  dried,  and  treated  with  aleobol.  The  oxide  of  lead 
separates  the  tannic  acid,  and  the  digitalin  is  dissolred  bj  the  alcohol, 
from  which  it  is  separated  bj  distilling  off  the  latter*  It  is  pmified 
from  accompanjing  substances  bj  means  of  highlj  concentrated 
ether,  which  leares  the  digitalin  snfficientij  pore  for  ase. 

Digitalin  i:»  in  the  form  of  a  slightlj  jdlowiah  powder;  acarcelj 
err^callixable;  unalterable  in  the  air;  of  a  feeble,  peculiar,  aromatic 
4iionr:  icemn&atorr  when  bronght  near  the  noetrila;  of  a  taete  ii^ 
i&TLAfitlj  biner«  bac  slowlj  dcTeloped  in  the  month;  soluble  in  abont 
iOOO  parti  of  ♦loM.  and  !'»)  of  hot  water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  !iiIorofor!n.  bat  very  slijditly  »  in  concentrated  ether;  fiiaihie  bj 
heat,  bac  not  7oiatilIzabIe  withonc  change;  inflammabl*^;  and  neuter 
in  ita  r<^Lidi}niS  t*)  iciiLs  and  alkalies.  It  contains  no  nitrogen.  Ita 
charuirerlatic  property  is  chat  of  forming  a  green  dilation  in  concen* 
uTaceii  norincic  acitL 


*  ToAjr^unatetj.  'he  iueov^nr  mnAmd  apoa  X  :\m  aaoM  yf  HguMimm,  rvwrrlng 
du£  if  nifttaiin  fur  innthar  peenlxmr  prlneipis  •^onijuiieri  :o  the  '.osv^s.  v*iich.  oow- 
4ff«Hr.  -■  init*  iner^  Aeetirrfiiid'  'o  *h«  Eoifiuh  pmaiuunatina  ^f  cIimk  -mrvrim.  'h^r^ 
M  UM  '.iu\m  -liifereiiee  in  xhmr  annad  m  jtimit  if  ciia  r4f«mios  if  'Imoi  hotb :  Mwi  f 
'iufef'ore  ue  u«  tmna  Sgttaim  u%  czpnai  thm  ictiT«i  prnwiplo,  wturh  m  io  Aemri^ 
xae^  vTiii  He  aumencliiire  Sir  johauneei  }f  :au  kuuL  jdopiaii  ;s  'Jam  Z  A.  ^is- 
nrr 
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As  it  18  a  perfectly  well  characterized  principle,  capable  of  being 
prepared  of  definite  strength,  possessing  all  the  medical  virtnes  of 
digitalis,  and  producing,  as  shown  by  nnmeroos  observations,  pre- 
cisely  the  same  efiects  as  that  medicine,  both  in  health  and  disease, 
it  would  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  it,  and  has  been  used  for  tha 
purpose  to  a  very  considerable  extent  Its  advantages  over  the 
leaves,  and  their  officinal  preparations,  are  the  uniformity  of  its 
strength,  and  its  facility  of  administration.  According  to  MM. 
HomoUe  and  Quevenne,  it  is  most  advantageously  given  in  the  form 
of  minute  pills  or  globules,  in  which  the  medicine  is  enveloped  in  a 
coating  of  sugar,  so  as  to  cover  its  taste.  Upon  the  same  authority, 
one  part  of  it  is  equal  to  50  parts  of  good  digitalis,  and  75  parts  of 
that  medicine  of  medium  quality.  Each  globule,  as  prepared  by 
them,  contains  one  milligramme  (about  J^  part  of  a  grain)  of  the 
digitalin,  and  five  centigrammes  (about  |  of  a  grain)  of  sugar,  and 
may  be  considered  as  representing  a  grain  of  digitalis.  Forty  of 
these  granules  taken  at  onoe  have  produced  the  most  alarming  effects, 
from  which,  however,  the  patient  recovered,  probably  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  medicine  produced  copious  vomiting.  (cToum. 
de  Phann.  et  de  Cktm.j  Nov.  1857,  p.  898.)  The  dose  is  one  glob- 
ule, to  be  given  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  managed  in  other 
respects  as  recommended  above  for  the  powdered  leaves.  A  tincture 
of  digitalin,  prepared  by  dissolving  one  grain  in  a  fiuidounce  of  alco- 
hol, would  have  the  average  strength  of  good  tincture  of  digitalis, 
and  might  be  given  in  the  same  dose. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  both  digitalis  and  digitalin  by 
the  endermic  method;  but  they  occasion  so  much  irritation  in  the 
denuded  surface,  that  their  use  in  this  way  is  inconvenient. 


n.  TOBACCO. 

TABACUM.  U.  S.,  Land.^  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Tobacco  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Nicotiana  Tabacumj  a 
well-known,  annual  plant,  indigenous  in  tropical  America,  and  culti- 
vated in  most  civilized  countries,  but  nowhere  so  extensively  as  in 
the  United  States.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  medicinal  properties; 
but  the  leaves  only  are  officinal.  These  are  cut  in  August,  dried 
under  cover,  and  then  tied  in  bundles,  in  which  condition  they  come 
into  the  market.  By  drying,  they  acquire  an  odour  not  before  pos- 
sessed, and  are  probably  somewhat  modified  in  other  respects. 


Propertie9,  Dried  tdbaooa  leaves  «i«  ydlowisli-browii,  of  a  pees- 
Ikr  stnmg  nareotic  odoor,  md  a  bitter,  acrid,  MitMei  ting  taste,  Tkey 
inipaTt  their  rirtiies  to  water  and  aloohoL  These  virtoes  are  destroyed 
or  diasipated  by  Icmg  bofliag;  so  that  the  extract  is  nearly  inert. 

AeUve  Primeipleg,  There  are  two  actire  principles  in  tobacco^ 
mieatia  and  nabsCumm,  the  former  an  ofganic  volatile  alkali,  the  laC> 
ter  a  concrete  volatile  oiL  It  is  the  nicotia  npon  whidi  the  powers 
of  the  medicine  mainly  dqiend. 

NieUia  was  discovered  by  Vaaqnelin;  but  was  first  obtained  qoite 
pore  by  MM.  Henry  and  Bontron.  It  exists  in  the  leaves  combined 
with  an  excess  of  some  organic  acid,  and  becomes  fixed  by  tins  com* 
Unation.  In  the  process  for  procuring  it  employed  by  the  chemists 
last  mentioned,  the  native  salt,  as  it  exists  in  the  leaves^  is  decomposed 
by  means  of  soda,  and  the  nicotia  then  separated  by  distillation.  As 
the  alkaloid  comes  over,  it  is  received  in  solphnric  add  dilated  with 
water,  from  which  it  is  again  separated,  in  a  purer  form,  by  the  addi> 
tion  of  soda,  and  another  distillation.  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  still 
mixed  with  water  and  ammonia,  the  latter  of  which  is  separated  along 
with  it  from  the  leaves.  From  these  imparities  it  may  be  freed  by 
placing  it  onder  the  receiver  of  an  air-pamp,  and  exhaosting  the  air. 

It  is  a  coloarless  or  nearly  colourless  liquid,  somewhat  heavier  than 
water ;  having  little  smell  when  cold,  but  of  a  strong  peculiar  odour 
and  very  irritant  to  the  nostrils  when  heated;  of  an  exceedingly  acrid 
taste;  entirely  volatilizable;  inflammable;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  of  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction, 
and  capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  acids,  most  of  which  are  crys* 
tallizable,  and  have  the  acrid  taste  of  their  base.  When  fuming 
muriatic  acid  is  brought  near  it,  white  vapours  are  produced  as  with 
ammonia.  It  imparts  a  greasy  stain  to  paper,  which  disappears  upon 
the  application  of  heat.  It  contains  no  oxygen,  but  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen;  consisting  of  2  equivalents  of  nitrogen, 
20  of  carbon,  and  14  of  hydrogen.  Tobacco  contains  from  two  to 
about  eight  per  cent,  of  it,  according  to  the  quality.  Nicotia  is  a 
powerful  poison,  and  has  been  used  efiectually  both  for  murder  and 
suicide.  Two  or  three  drops  of  it  will  destroy  life;  and  its  effects 
in  a  large  dose  are  very  speedy.  In  a  case  which  occurred  a  few 
years  since  in  London,  death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  {Chiy'B  Hospital  BeportSy  1858,  p.  852.)  After 
death  the  blood  has  been  found  dark  and  liquid,  and  the  lungs,  liver, 
and  stomach  strongly  congested. 

Nicotianin  is  procured  by  distilling  the  leaves  with  water.   It  con- 
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cretes  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  distilled,  in  the  form  of  a  fatty 
matter.  It  is  volatile,  with  the  odour  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  some- 
what bitter.  One  grain  of  it  occasions^' giddiness  and  nausea  when 
swallowed;  but  the  proportion  contained  in  tobacco  is  too  small  to 
contribute  materially  to  the  effects  of  that  medicine.  The  probability 
is,  that  it  is  developed  in  the  drying  of  the  leaves,  and  that  it  is  the 
odorous  principle  of  the  drug. 

Tobacco  yields  by  destructive  distillation  an  empyreumatie  att^ 
which  may  be  obtained  colourless  by  rectification,  but  becomes  brown 
by  time,  and,  as  usually  found  in  the  shops,  is  dark-brown  or  almost 
black,  and  of  a  thickish  consistence.  It  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  pre- 
cisely the  odour  of  old  tobacco  pipes.  Two  drops  of  it  killed  a  dog. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  poisonous;  but,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Brodie,  it  acts  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  tobacco,  and  most 
consequently  contain  an  energetic  principle  not  pre-existing  in  the 
plant.     It  is  said  to  contain  nicotia. 

1.  JSffeets  on  the  System. 

Tobacco  is  locally  excitant.  Applied  to  the  mucous  membranes, 
or  the  denuded  cutis,  it  produces  more  or  less  irritation.  Thus,  in 
the  nostrils  it  occasions  sneezing  and  increase  of  secretion,  in  the 
mouth  an  acrid  taste,  and  copious  flow  of  saliva,  in  the  throat  a  pecu- 
liar sensation  of  acrimony  and  heat,  in  the  stomach  a  feeling  of 
warmth,  and  afterwards  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in  the  rectum  often 
purging.  Its  general  action  is  that  of  a  powerful  sedative  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  through  that  to  the  circulation.  It  often  also 
operates  as  a  diuretic.  The  effects  produced  by  it  upon  the  system 
are  of  the  same  character,  to  whatever  surface  it  may  be  applied. 

When  so  employed  as  to  act  moderately  on  the  system,  without 
nauseating,  it  produces  an  agreeable  tranquillizing  effect,  with  feelingp 
of  delicious  languor  and  repose,  which  have  rendered  it  a  favourite 
article  of  luxury  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  this  general  nerv- 
ous quietude,  there  is  a  slight  peculiar  impression  on  the  brain,  for 
which  there  is  no  adequate  name,  and  which  only  they  who  have  felt 
it  can  appreciate.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  feeling  of  oalm> 
ness  and  repose,  there  is  in  general  no  tendency  to  drowsiness;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  disposition  rather  to  wakefulness;  and  persons 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  drug,  often  resort  to  it  as  a  means  of 
overcoming  heaviness,  and  facilitating  the  performance  of  intelleotual 
tasks,  requiring  concentration  of  thought.  From  this  effect,  tobacco 
has  been  considered  by  some  as  stimulant  to  the  brain,     I  am  dia- 
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posed  to  look  upon  &e  dTect  ms  the  resolt  of  aslig^t  sedatiTe  open^ 
tion,  irbidi,  ^ivietiiig  mil  the  little  neiToiit  uieMOMSS  and  coiiMq«e&t 
diitnedoBB  to  lAidi  moet  peraoas  are  liable,  enables  them  to  fix  their 
attention  upon  the  sabjeet  before  them.  It  is  qtute  difforent  fitrn 
the  ezhilaradon  and  temporary  inTigoration  of  opinm  and  aloohol; 
and,  vhen  aagnented  in  d^ree,  diyerges  still  more  ttom  the  efeots 
of  those  cerebral  srimnlants,  and  is  indeed  in  direct  opposition  to 
than.  Henoe,  opum  and  aloohol  are  among  the  best  oonnter^^gents 
to  the  ezoessiTe  influence  of  tobacco;  which  coold  not  happen,  if  the 
latter  were  also  stimulating  to  the  brain. 

When  a  person,  unaccustomed  to  the  nse  of  tobacco,  takes  it  even 
in  small  quantities,  the  effect  aboye  moitioned  is  deepened  into  ver- 
tigo, nausea,  and  often  Tomiting,  with  feelings  of  epigastric  oneasi* 
ness,  general  weakness,  uniTersal  mnscolar  relaxation,  depression  of 
the  poise,  coolness  of  the  surface,  (aintness,  etc,  which  are  anything 
bat  agreeable,  and  which  are  obvionslj  the  result  of  a  sedatife 
operation.  After  a  few  trials,  however,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
nerroos  centres  is  diminished,  and  only  the  slighter  effects  above 
rrferred  to  are  experienced. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  considerable  analogy  between  the 
influences  which  produce  sea-sickness  and  the  operation  of  tobacco. 
The  first  impression  of  the  vessel,  gently  moving  over  the  waves, 
is  of  the  same  soothing  and  tranquillising  character,  with  the  same 
peculiar  cerebral  sensation;  but,  in  the  unaccustomed,  this  is  soon 
aggravated  into  vertigo,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  with  all  the  anxiety, 
epigastric  distress,  snd  sense  of  general  weakness,  that  characterise 
the  action  of  tobacco. 

PouonouB  JSffeets.  Tobacco  often  produces  alarming  effects  in 
over-doses,  and  has  in  many  instances  caused  death.  This  rarely 
happens  from  the  medicine  taken  into  the  stomach,  because  it  is 
speedily  rejected  by  vomiting.  But  death  has  often  rosulted  from 
its  exhibition  by  the  rectum  in  the  form  of  infusion,  and  Desault 
vritnessed  fatal  effects  from  the  smoke  administered  in  the  same  way. 
A  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves,  applied 
to  the  head  of  a  boy  of  eight  years,  for  the  euro  of  tinea  capitis, 
caused  death  in  three  hours;  and  alarming  symptoms  have  fre- 
quently followed  the  application  of  the  medicine,  in  various  forms, 
to  wounds  and  ulcerated  or  abraded  surfaces.  The  smoking  of 
tobacco  in  great  excess  has  also  proved  fatal. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  over-doses  of  tobacco  are  excessive 
and  distressing  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  frequent  retching  and  a 
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aense  of  sinking  at  the  epigastrium ;  occasionally  purgation ;  giddi- 
ness,  mental  confusion,  dimness  or  perversion  of  vision,  and  Bome- 
times  delirium;  muscular  weakness,  tremors  of  the  limbs,  and  nniver- 
sal  relaxation;  feelings  of  faintness,  with  great  depression  of  the 
pulse,  which  is  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  frequent,  but  always  small, 
extremely  weak,  and  irregular;  paleness  and  coldness  of  the  surface, 
with  cold  sweats;  and,  towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases,  paralysis, 
drowsiness  or  torpor,  universal  prostration,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  convulsions  before  death.  The  fatal  result  may  be  very 
speedy,  having  sometimes  occurred  in  less  than  an  hour,  though 
more  frequently  after  several  hours. 

In  the  tre€Ument  of  pouaning  by  tobacco j  the  first  indication  is  to 
remove  the  cause.  Hence,  if  it  has  been  swallowed,  the  stomaoh 
should  be  washed  out  by  demulcent  drinks;  if  administered  by  the 
rectum,  this  should  be  evacuated  by  a  large  purgative  enema;  if 
applied  to  the  surface,  it  should  be  immediately  removed,  aiJd  the 
surface  cleansed.  Opiates  should  be  administered  by  the  mouth  or 
the  rectum,  a  sinapism  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  heated  rube* 
facients  to  the  extremities;  and,  if  the  prostration  is  very  great, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  alcoholic  and  ammoniacal  stimulants. 

Effects  of  Habitual  Use.  The  habitual  use  of  tobacco  by  smoking, 
chewing,  or  snuffing,  if  indulged  in  moderately,  is  not  generally  pro- 
ductive of  any  obvious  injury  to  the  health;  but,  in  some  individuals 
of  nervous  temperament,  or  great  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  cannot  be  employed  even  in  small  quantities  without  disad* 
vantage.  In  excess,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  very  injurious, 
greatly  impairing  the  vigour  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  health 
generally,  and  probably  shortening  life,  if  not  directly,  at  least  by 
rendering  the  system  less  able  to  resist  noxious  agents.  The  eflfoots 
most  frequently  induced  are  dyspepsia^  defective  nvJtrUwny  palen$i$ 
and  emaciation^  general  debility ^  and  various  nervous  disorderSy  of 
which  the  most  frequent  are  palpitations  of  the  hearty  hypoehanr 
driacal  feelings^  and  neuralgic  pains,  especially  of  the  head  and 
eyes.  Very  great  habitual  excess  seems  to  be  capable  of  directly 
inducing  a  condition,  similar  to  that  induced  by  the  omission  of 
alcoholic  drinks  in  the  case  of  the  drunkard;  a  condition  promi- 
nently marked  by  muscular  tremors,  obstinate  wakefulness,  and  hal- 
lucinations. The  late  Professor  Chapman  informed  me  that  he  had 
witnessed  several  cases  of  delirium  resulting  from  tobacco,  closely 
resembling  delirium  tremens,  which  ceased  upon  the  omission  of  the 
drug.    This  fact  very  strongly  illustrates  the  opposite  effidota  of 
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1560^  whence  originated  the  name  of  Nicotiana,  conferred  upon  the 
genus.  It  was  taken  to  England  upon  the  return  of  the  fleet  under 
Sir  Francis  Drake  from  Virginia,  in  the  year  1686. 

The  use  of  tobacco  as  an  emetic,  diuretic,  errhine,  and  sialogogoei 
I  shall  treat  of  hereafter.  In  the  present  place  we  are  to  consider 
it  as  a  sedative.  It  might  possibly  be  employed,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, for  the  same  purposes  as  digitalis ;  but  its  great  liability  to  produce 
nausea  and  vomiting  has  very  much  limited  its  use  as  a  sedative;  and 
it  is  at  present  employed  almost  exclusively  for  the  production  of  mus- 
cular relaxation,  which  this  very  nauseating  tendency  favours.  It 
appears  to  possess  some  degree  of  anassthetic  power,  for  which  it  is 
occasionally  though  rarely  used.  The  complaints  in  which  it  is  most 
employed  are  those  characterized  by  spasm,  whether  of  the  voluntaiy 
or  the  involuntary  muscles.  In  consequence  of  its  emetic  action 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  almost  never  administered  in  that 
way  for  its  sedative  effects ;  being  usually  applied  by  enema,  by  in- 
halation, or  externally. 

Strangulated  Hernia.  Probably  tobacco  has  more  reputation  in 
the  cure  of  this  affection  than  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is  certainly 
often  very  effectual,  and  has  in  many  instances  spared  the  neceasity 
for  the  operation.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  enema,  and  acts  by  in- 
ducing complete  muscular  relaxation,  and  possibly  also  by  reducing 
the  capillary  circulation,  and  thus  lessening  the  bulk  of  the  strangu- 
lating structure.  The  plan  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Physick 
was  to  inject  half  a  pint  of  the  officinal  infusion,  containing  a  drachm 
to  the  pint,  and,  if  this  did  not  answer  the  purpose  in  half  an  hour, 
to  repeat  the  dose. 

Obstinate  Colic. — Ileus.  When  colic  has  resisted  the  ordinary 
measures  for  producing  relaxation,  tobacco  is  often  resorted  to,  and 
has  in  its  favour  the  recommendation  of  the  highest  medical  authori- 
ties. It  is  particularly  in  cases  of  ileus,  or  those  attended  with  ster- 
coraceous  vomiting,  that  it  has  been  recommended;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  this  particular  phenomenon  which  specially  calls  for  its 
use,  except  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  great  violence  or  obstinacy  in 
the  affection.  In  obstinate  constipation  from  an  unknown  cause, 
whether  attended  with  spasm  of  the  bowels  or  not,  tobacco  may  be 
tried  among  other  measures  for  obtaining  relief  It  has  been  re- 
commended also  particularly  in  colica  pictonum;  but  it  is  not  so 
much  spasm,  as  a  neuralgic  and  paralytic  state  of  the  bowels,  thai 
is  to  be  overcome  in  this  affection;  and,  as  there  are  other  remedies 
more  efficacious  for  these  purposes  than  tobacco,  it  ie  comparatively 
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little  employed.  In  all  the  above  cases,  the  remedy  is  most  conyeni- 
ently  used  in  the  form  of  infusion,  administered  by  the  rectam.  The 
smoke,  thrown  np  the  bowels,  has  been  thoaght  by  some  to  be  more 
efficacious,  as  it  may  make  its  way  higher  up  the  canal,  and  thus  ex* 
tend  its  inflaence  more  widely;  but  it  is  less  by  a  direct  influence 
on  the  bowels  that  the  medicine  acts,  than  through  the  general  re- 
laxation consequent  on  its  absorption  and  operation  on  the  nerroua 
centres;  and, in  this  respect,  an  equal  effect  may  be  obtained  by  the 
enema,  which  is  besides  much  more  conyenient  and  manageable. 
Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  and  others  before  him,  have  found  advantage, 
in  eoUea  pietonumj  from  the  application  of  tobacco  to  the  abdomen 
externally,  by  means  of  compresses  of  linen  soaked  in  a  strong 
decoction. 

Spann  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder ^  or  of  the  uretAro,  with  conse- 
quent retention  of  urine,  may  often  be  relieved  by  tobacco,  employed 
either  by  injection  into  the  rectum,  or  in  the  form  of  a  warm  cata- 
plasm to  the  perineum.  The  same  remedy  has  been  recommended 
in  dysury  or  strangury;  and,  in  the  form  of  cataplasm  just  referred 
to,  may  be  tried  with  propriety;  but,  as  an  enema,  laudanum  is 
both  more  efficacious,  and  attended  with  less  risk  of  unpleasant  if 
not  serious  effects. 

In  spaem  of  the  glottisy  whether  attendant  upon  inflammation  in 
the  adult,  or  in  the  form  of  croup  in  children,  tobacco  is  sometimes 
of  great  service.  In  the  latter  affection,  it  was  recommended  by  the 
late  Dr.  Godman,  in  the  form  of  snuff  rubbed  with  simple  cerate, 
and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  throat  and  chest.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Chapman  found  the  smoking  of  a  cigar  useful  in  the  same 
disease.  I  have  used  the  remedy  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  soaked 
in  hot  water,  and  placed  warm  and  soft  about  the  throat,  as  a  cata- 
plasm. In  an  instance  of  most  violent  and  obstinate  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  in  an  adult  female,  immediate  relaxation  was  produced  in  this 
way,  after  failure  with  depletory  and  other  measures. 

In  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma^  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
occasionally  affords  relief,  especially  in  those  who  have  not  lost  their 
susceptibility  to  its  effects  by  habit. 

Tetantu  is  among  the  affections  in  which  the  medicine  has  been 
used  advantageously.  Curling  considers  it  one  of  the  most  effectual 
remedies  in  that  disease,  and  thinks  that  more  evidence  exists  of  its 
efficiency  than  of  that  of  any  other  single  measure.  It  is  usually 
administered  by  enema;  but  has  also  been  employed  in  the  form  of 
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a  bath,  made  with  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  leaves.  The  fonner 
method  is  probably  as  effectual,  and  is  more  conyenient.  Analogy 
would  suggest  its  use  in  poisoning  by  strychnia ;  and  a  case  is  recorded 
in  which  the  infusion,  given  in  repeated  doses  by  the  mouth,  appeared, 
after  vomiting  had  been  induced,  to  produce  a  cure.  (Dr.  T.  O'Keilly, 
Dub.  Med.  FresSj  June  28, 1858.) 

Hysterical  eonvuhians  have  been  treated  by  tobacco  enematai  and 
by  cataplasms  of  the  same  to  the  abdomen. 

It  may  be  employed,  in  surgery,  to  produce  relaxation.  Dr.  Physick 
used  to  relate,  in  his  lectures,  the  case  of  a  female  patient,  with  ob- 
stinate dislocation  of  the  jaw,  which  could  not  be  reduced  by  ordinary 
means.  It  was  important  to  induce  complete  muscular  relaxation. 
The  state  of  her  health  forbade  a  resort  to  bleeding  for  the  purpose. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  bring  about  the  effect  by  alcoholic  in- 
toxication; but  found,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  after  she  had  taken 
a  pint  of  gin,  that  the  object  was  not  attained.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  gave  her  a  cigar  to  smoke.  Before  she  had  consumed  it, 
she  fell  from  her  chair  completely  relaxed;  and,> seising  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  luxation. 

As  an  anodyne^  tobacco  cataplasms  have  been  found  useful  in 
rheumatic  and  gouty  inflammation  of  the  jointij  toothache^  and  neii- 
ralgic  affections  of  the  forehead  and  temples.  The  smoking  of  a 
cigar  or  pipe  also  sometimes  affords  relief  in  the  latter  affections. 

Externally  tobacco  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  tinea  capUie^ 
psoray  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions;  being  employed  either  in  the 
form  of  the  fresh  juice,  infusion,  or  ointment.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  it  may  prove  serviceable,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is 
dependent  on  a  parasitic  fungus  or  ammalcule,  by  destroying  the 
cause;  but  much  caution  is  requisite  in  its  use,  especially  in  children, 
when  the  skin  is  abraded. 

4.  Administration. 

Tobacco  will  usually  vomit  in  the  dose  of  six  grains  in  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  it.  It  is,  however,  almost  never  used  by  the  stom- 
ach for  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 

The  Infusion  (Inpusum  Tabaci,  U.  S. ;  Enbma  Tabaci,  Lond.^ 
Hd.j  Dub,)  is  made,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeias  generally  direct  less.  It  would  be  best 
always  to  adhere  to  our  own  officinal  formula,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, and  to  prevent  mistakes.     The  preparation  is  used  only  for 
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iDJectioii  into  the  rectum.  One-third  or  one-hmlf  of  the  quantity 
may  be  administered  at  once,  and  repeated,  in  urgent  cases,  at  inter> 
▼als  of  half  an  honr  or  an  honr,  until  some  effect  is  produced*  In- 
stances of  death  are  on  record  from  two  drachms,  a  drachm,  and 
eren  half  a  drachm  of  the  leaves  given  in  this  way«  The  r^ne^J 
is  generally  used  in  very  dangerous  cases ;  and  I  suspect  that  the 
death  ascribed  to  it  has,  in  some  instances,  really  resulted  from  the 
disease.  I  have  never  seen,  nor,  in  this  country,  heard  of  fatal  or 
even  alarming  effects  from  so  small  a  quantity  as  half  a  drachm; 
though  the  remedy  should  never  be  administered  without  the  moat 
watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 

The  imoke  is  inhaled  by  means  of  a  pipe  or  cigar.  For  its  intro- 
duction into  the  rectum  various  instruments  have  been  invented. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  that  of  Oaubius,  which  consists  of  a  pair  of 
common  bellows,  with  the  muxxle  covered  with  leather  so  as  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  bowel.  The  smoke  is  introduced  into  the  bellows 
through  a  funnel.  It  is  said,  besides  a  large  proportion  of  nicotia, 
to  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  {Chem. 
Gaz.j  Oct  1858,  p.  864.) 

For  cataplasfMy  a  strong  decoction,  made  with  an  ounce  of  the 
leaves  to  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  mixed  up  with  an  emollient  sub- 
stance,  as  flaxseed  meal ;  or  the  powder  may  be  similarly  incorpo- 
rated ;  or,  finally,  the  dried  leaves  may  be  steeped  in  hot  water  till 
softened,  and  then  applied  moist,  and  gently  pressed  together,  upon 
the  part. 

The  alkaloid  nicotia  has  been  given,  with  favourable  result,  in  a 
case  of  tetanus;  one-twelfth  of  a  minim  being  administered  every 
hour,  and  gradually  increased  to  one-third  of  a  minim  every  half 
hour;  but,  in  consequence  of  faintness,  it  became  necessary  to  de- 
crease the  dose  again  to  one-quarter  of  a  minim  every  hour.  {3fed. 
Times  and  Gaz.,  July,  1858,  p.  112.) 

The  Empyreumatic  Oil  (Olkum  Tabaci,  U.S.)  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  cutaneous  eruptions,  indolent  or  painful  tumours,  and  ulcers, 
in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  made  by  rubbing  twenty  drops  of  it  with 
an  ounce  of  simple  ointment.  It  should  be  used  with  great  caution 
upon  ulcerated  or  abraded  surfaces. 

An  Ointment  of  Tobacco  (Unguentum  Tabaci,  i/./S.)  is  made  by 
boiling  the  fresh  leaves  in  lard.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  irritable 
ulcers,  and  cutaneous  eruptions;  but  requires  caution,  as  in  the  last- 
mentioned  preparation. 
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III.  LOBELIA.  U.S. 

Origin.  Lobelia  inflata^  or  Indian  tobacco^  is  a  small,  animal  or 
biennial,  indigenous  plant,  growing  abundantly  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Though  the  seeds  are  the  strongest  portion,  the 
whole  herb  is  officinal,  and  is  directed  in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  under 
the  name  of  lobelia.  It  should  be  gathered  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, when  the  fruit  is  most  abundant.  Sometimes  it  is  kept  simply 
dried,  sometimes  in  powder,  and  not  unfrequently  comminuted  and 
compressed  in  the  form  of  small  oblong  cakes. 

Properties.  Lobelia  is  of  a  greenish  colour  in  powder,  of  a  feeble, 
somewhat  irritating  odour,  and  of  a  taste  which  is  slight  at  first,  but 
soon  becomes  acrid  and  nauseating,  and  spreads  with  a  strong  and 
peculiar  acrimony  through  the  fauces,  not  a  little  resembling  that  of 
tobacco.  The  herb  imparts  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  They 
are  injuriously  afiected  by  a  boiling  heat.  They  probably  reside 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  a  peculiar  organic  alkaloid,  called  lobe- 
Una,  which  exists  in  the  herb  in  combination  with  an  acid.  There 
is  also  a  very  small  proportion  of  volatile  ^il,  upon  which  its  odour 
depends,  but  which  probably  possesses  little  medical  efficiency. 

Lobelina  was  first  procured  in  a  pure  state  by  Professor  Procter, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  obtained  it  from  the  seeds  by  the  following  pro- 
cess. A  tincture,  prepared  by  treating  the  seeds  with  alcohol  acidu- 
lated  with  acetic  acid,  is  evaporated,  and  the  resulting  extract  mixed 
with  water  and  magnesia,  by  which  the  alkaloid  is  separated  from  its 
saline  combination.  The  mixture  is  agitated  with  ether,  which  dis- 
solves the  lobelina,  and  yields  it  in  an  impure  state  by  evaporation. 
It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  slight 
excess,  boiling  with  animal  charcoal,  then  separating  it  as  before  by 
magnesia,  filtering,  agitating  the  liquid  with  ether  until  wholly  de- 
prived of  acrimony,  and  allowing  the  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate. 

Thus  obtained,  lobelina  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  lighter  than  water, 
of  a  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  very  acrid  and  durable  taste. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  latter  of 
which  separates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  most  of  which  are  soluble 
and  crystallizable.  With  tannic  acid,  however,  it  forms  an  insoluble 
compound.  At  a  boiling  heat  it  is  decomposed.  A  drop  of  it,  given 
to  a  cat,  rendered  the  animal  prostrate  and  nearly  motionless,  with 
dilated  pupils,  for  an  hour;  and  the  efiects  had  not  quite  disappeared 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  hours.    It  neither  vomited  nor  purged. 


Efeeia  §m  ti€  Sk^wUm.    Lob^ft  is  loemBr  initaat,  a^d,  m  its 
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c&eved  in  lanU  qvuitities  it  often  prodhneft^  ^itmf  vitk  Ike 
pecdfar  acriaoB T  m  tlie  Bostbu  &Dce8«  wmi  wscfhrngm^  pi£mfm^ 
WfMJariif^  aad  genenl  trcBon,  and  at  length,  if  eontoraed,  MiMKa 
aad  Towhing.  la  a  larger  dose,  it  acts  prootpdr  as  aa  caetici  witk 
diEtresBBg  and  eoatzaned  Baasea,  ccqiiovs  sveatiBgyfecl)le|wl9e»pals 
Ain,  aad  great  general  relaxation.  Sonie4anes»  as  horn  digitafiSi 
the  pnlse  beeoases  intermittent.  Hie  Bcr.  Dr.  Cutler  states  that  it 
prodnoed  in  Ums^  a  pri^hr  sensation  tlstingfaont  tlie  syaten,  and  a 


PstmiMW  EfftttM,  Lobdia  in  over-doses^  is  e^»iUe  fsi  aeling  as 
n  Tiolent  pcttscm,  and,  being  a  &Toiirite  remedj  witk  a  eertain  dass 
of  nDodncated  empiries,  bas  been  in  tbdr  bands  tbe  cause  of  nnsMr- 
ons  deatbsy  both  in  this  oonntry  and  Great  Britain.  At  an  inqnest 
kdd  in  England,  in  Norember,  183S,  on  tbe  oecasion  cf  a  death  6tMn 
lobelia.  Dr.  Letfa^ j,  ProfessDr  of  Chemistiy  in  the  Lond<Mi  Ho^Mtal, 
stated  that  thirteen  easenof  poisoning  had  oecnred  fiom  that  drng^ 
within  the  three  or  fonr  preceding  Tears,  and  that,  in  ax  of  thea^  a 
eoroner's  yarj  had  brooght  in  a  verdict  of  manslangfater.  (LsmL 
MeJL  Timet  and  GazetU^  May,  1854,  p.  491.)  Whoi  lobelia  Tomits, 
it  is,  like  tobacco,  less  apt  to  prodnoe  &tal  effects;  and,  as  this  hap- 
pens in  most  instances  when  large  doses  are  taken.,  the  ignorant  prac- 
txtioner,  thinking  that  he  has  prored  the  innocoice  of  the  medicine 
by  his  experience  with  it,  gives  it  freely  and  withont  hesitation  in  all 
eases.  But  in  some  individnals  it  fails  to  vomit,  even  in  very  laige 
and  repeated  doses;  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  death  most  com- 
monly results.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  recklessness,  according  to 
published  reports,  the  poison  has  been  sometimes  thrown  in,  dose 
after  dose,  in  the  cases  of  these  insusceptible  individuals,  in  the 
expectation  that  it  would  at  length  operate  in  the  desired  manner. 

The  effects  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  lobelia  are  usually  a  peculiar 
sensation  of  burning  and  acrimony  in  the  fauces  and  o&sophagns, 
intense  epigastric  distress  with  or  without  vomiting  and  pur^ng, 
general  anxiety,  a  feeble  pulse,  faintness,  muscular  tremors  and  re- 
laxation, profuse  sweats,  coldness  of  the  surface,  vertigo,  and,  finally, 
extreme  prostration,  delirium,  stupor,  sometimes  convulsions,  and 
death.  From  one  poisonous  dose,  the  fatal  result  may  take  place  in 
five  or  six  hours;  but  frequently  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  succes- 
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Bion  of  doses,  repeated  hour  after  hoar,  or  day  after  day,  ao  that  it 
18  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  duration  of  the  poisonoiiB  pro- 
eess.  Nor  is  the  quantity  well  determined,  which  will  ordinarily 
prove  fatal.  In  fact,  the  susceptibility  to  its  effects  is  so  Tariable^ 
that  no  precise  statement  can  be  made  on  this  point.  Much,  too, 
depends  upon  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  vomiting.  Dr. 
Letheby  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  woman  who  had  been  poiaoned 
with  it,  110  grains;  in  the  case  of  a  man,  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
seeds;  and  in  a  child  three  years  old,  fifteen  grains  of  the  seeds  in 
the  bowels.  He  stated,  in  reference  to  the  first  instance  just  men- 
tioned, that  he  had  known  much  less  than  that  quantity  produoe 
death,  and  thought  that  one-third  of  the  amount  found  in  the  stom- 
ach would  have  been  sufficient  to  kill  the  patient.  {Land,  Med»  Z^nst 
and  Gazette  J  as  above;  also  Marchj  1868,  p.  270.)  It  was  the  seeds 
that  appear  to  have  been  given  in  these  cases;  and,  as  they  are  prob- 
ably at  least  twice  as  strong  as  the  herb  generally,  aDowanoe  must 
be  made  in  estimating  the  poisonous  dose  of  the  latter.  In  most 
cases  recorded,  the  quantities  mentioned  are  qmte  indefinite,  though 
often  stated  as  large.  From  all  that  I  have  seen,  I  should  infer  that 
a  drachm  of  the  dried  herb  would  be  a  dangerous  dose,  which  ought 
not  to  be  hazarded  at  once;  though,  if  it  should  vomit,  the  patient 
might  experience  no  serious  inconvenience;  and  much  larger  quanti- 
ties  have,  no  doubt,  often  been  given  with  impunity.  Inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  has  been  noticed  after  death.  But  the 
probability  is  that  the  poison  destroys  life  through  its  influence  on 
the  encephalic  centres,  especially  that  of  respiration  in  the  medulla 
oblongata;  for,  in  animals  poisoned  with  it,  the  heart  continues  to 
act  after  breathing  has  ceased.  This  fact  was  noticed  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Curtis  and  Dr.  Pearson  upon  hedgehogs  and  cats.  They 
state  also  that  the  lungs  and  the  venous  system  generally  were  con- 
gested, as  uniformly  happens  on  death  from  asphyxia,  and  that  the 
blood  was  fluid.  {Ibid.y  Aug.  1850,  p.  285.)  The  treatment  of  poison- 
ing by  lobelia,  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  tobacco. 

Mode  of  Operating.  The  local  irritant  properties  of  lobelia,  as  of 
digitalis  and  tobacco,  may  give  rise  occasionally  to  a  sympathetic 
excitement  of  the  circulation ;  but  the  direct  effects  of  the  medicinei 
after  absorption,  are  undoubtedly,  I  think,  sedative.  From  the  ex- 
periments upon  animals  above  mentioned,  and  from  the  intense  nausea 
produced  by  the  medicine,  it  might  be  inferred  that  its  influence  is 
prominently  directed  to  the  nervous  centres  which  govern  the  func- 
tions of  the  respiratory  organs  and  the  stomach;  and  that  the  heart 
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lioBS  aiv  nfTBWury  to  judfr  a  poddre  etnchtsm  «p<M  tkuie  pomls. 
Ihtt  tlie  BdficiM  is  abnrbcd  bM  sol  been  abnhtdr  prated;  iMft 
WMj  be  &irlj  deiaoei  £raai  tbe  strong  snilogf  beiwom  ils  action 
aad  tbit  of  tobaeoo;  and  &oin  tbe  iact  tbat,  vbeii  injectod  into  tba 
reetam,  it  prc^aoes  tbe  suae  aaosea^  T<ymitmg^  pit>fiise  perspiratMn, 
and  geaeial  rdaxatioB  as  wbea  takoi  br  tbe  stnMcb 

fliiajwaffci'  AfpUemti^m.  Lobdia  iras  aaed  as  a  resMidy  by  tba 
abarigiaes,  aad  vas  loag  cmfHricaDr  emplojed  before  it  vas  adopted 
bj  tbe  regalar  profSBBBMni.  It  was  first  broi^t  into  geaeial  aotiee 
by  tbe  Bcr.  Dr.  M.  Catkr,  ai  MassacbaseUs.  la  a  ooaiaiaaicatkHi 
pablisbed  ia  Tbadier^s  DispeBsatoiT,  be  speaks  of  its  extiaordiaaij 
cfieacy  ia  ^  idief  of  qiasmodic  astbaia  ia  bis  ova  caaOi  ia  wbicb 
he  aas  iadaoed  to  caiploy  it  by  tbe  rqo^eseatatioiis  of  Dr*  Drary^  of 
Marblebead,  in  September,  1809.  (Baitxn's  Veg.  JfaT.  JfedL  ^  L\  Sa 
L 191.)  Since  tbat  time  it  bas  been  macb  employed  in  tbe  same 
and  otbo*  spasmodic  affections,  tboagb  tbe  ase  of  it  bas  been  grtatty 
abridged  by  tbe  nnfaToaiable  results  of  its  abase,  and  tbe  anfoanded 
fears  or%inating  in  tbis  caase.  Wben  pit>perly  employed,  lobdia  is 
probably  as  safe  as  any  otber  medicine  acting  powerfally  on  the  n«rT» 
oas  system;  certainly  qaite  as  safe  as  tobacco,  whicb  it  res^nUes  in 
its  effects,  thoagh  considerably  weaker. 

It  is  diiefly  with  a  view  to  the  relaxation  of  spasm,  that  lobelia 
bas  been  used  as  a  sedative.  Almost  all  writers  anite  in  bearing 
testimony  to  its  occasional  extraordinary  efficacy  in  the  f^art^tm  of 
wpoMmodic  a9tkma.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
that  I  have  myself  employed  in  that  affection.  Given  in  the  dose  of 
half  a  fluidonnce  of  the  tincture,  it  generally  produces  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  not  unfrequentlj  affords  prompt  relief.  I  prefer,  how* 
ever,  administering  it  in  the  smaller  doses  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms, 
repeated  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours,  until  it  excites  nausea, 
and  maintaining  a  moderate  amount  of  this  condition  until  the  spas* 
modic  symptoms  are  relieved.  Should  catarrhal  inflammation,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens,  accompany  the  spasmodic  attack^  it  may  be 
proper  to  precede  its  use  by  bleeding,  and  to  employ  the  powder 
preferably  to  the  tincture,  in  consequence  of  the  alcohol  contained  in 
the  latter.  Like  all  other  remedies,  however,  it  sometimes  fails  in 
asthma ;  though  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  used  it  without  benefit. 

Even  in  the  dt/spncca  connected  with  chronic  organic  disease  of  the 
lungs  and  heart,  especially  when  it  occurs  paroxysmally,  the  remedy 
may  be  employed  with  advantage. 
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I  use  it  habitually  in  branchial  inflammation^  after  due  depletion, 
whenever  I  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  in  any  degree  complicated 
with  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  operates  here  not  only  as  a 
nervous  sedative,  but  also  as  an  expectorant.  It  should,  however,  be 
associated  with  other  expectorants,  as  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanhai  or 
squill. 

In  pertussis  it  has  been  recommended  by  the  late  Drs*  W.  P.  C. 
Barton  and  Eberle,  who  employed  it  in  several  cases  with  unequivocal 
advantage.  Dr.  Eberle  gave  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture, with  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  syrup  of  squill,  every  two  or  three 
hours,  to  a  child  between  one  and  two  years  old.  He  also  found  it, 
in  combination  with  extract  of  belladonna,  very  efficacious  in  miti- 
gating the  disease.  (ZVea^  on  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.y  4th  ed.,  L  88.) 

It  has  also  been  recommended  in  croup;  and,  in  the  catarrhal 
variety  of  that  afiection,  without  false  membrane,  it  will  often  prove 
very  serviceable  by  relaxing  the  spasm.  But  it  is  probably  in  no 
degree  superior  to  tartar  emetic,  and,  from  the  uncertainty  of  its 
dose,  and  the  danger  of  its  abuse,  is  not  advisable  in  that  affection, 
unless  as  an  adjuvant  of  other  measures,  when  simple  emesis  has 
failed  to  produce  relief.  I  have  in  this  way  used  it  with  apparent 
advantage.    To  the  pseudomembranous  variety  it  is  inapplicable. 

In  strangulated  hernia^  it  was  employed  with  success  by  Dr. 
Eberle ;  half  a  pint  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  fresh  herb  having 
been  given  by  enema,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  half  the  quantity. 
Distressing  nausea  came  on,  with  profuse  perspiration,  and  universal 
relaxation,  in  which  condition  the  hernia  was  reduced  without  diffi- 
culty. (Barton's  Veg.  Mat.  Med.y  ut  supra^  p.  198.) 

Lobelia  is  stated  also  to  have  proved  useful  in  delivery,  by  relax- 
ing rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  being  given  in  small  doses  so  repeated  as 
to  occasion  slight  nausea.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.j  xvii.  248.) 

It  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the  practitioners  calling  themselves 
eclectics,  who  use  it  in  most  spasmodic  diseases,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  as  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  tetanus,  cramps,  and  eon^ 
vulsions.  They  also  employ  it  externally  as  an  anodyne  in  sprains, 
bruises,  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains,  spasms,  etc.  In  most  of  these 
complaints,  it  may  no  doubt  be  used  with  occasional  benefit.  A  case 
of  recovery  from  traumatic  tetanus  is  recorded  by  Dr.  J.  McF.  Gas- 
ton, of  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  which  lobelia  was  the  chief  agent  employed. 
{Charleston  Med.  Journ.  and  Rev.,  xi.  56.) 

It  is  contra-indicated  by  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 
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An  Eikeremi  Kmeimre  (TxaCTinL4  LoBSLU  .fimElXA, 
XJL)  18  firoeted  by  tke  Loadoift  wmA  Bdabn^  CoDcgOB;  bmg  pi^ 
pored  nitb  ipirit  of  etber,  iuteid  of  dilated  ftlooboL  It  ii  probably 
m  no  Tc^^eet  prefenUe  to  tbe  niple  tinctaire;  vUe  llie  ether  ren- 
ders it  inmeoeottrily,  and  MimetiiDeB  iojorioQdyetioni^  ShonM 
lobeiift  sad  ether  be  nanhttieoody  indiesied,  it  ironld  be  better  to 
nse  the  ample  tanetore  with  Hofinnn^s  anodyne.  The  dose  it  the 
as  of  the  preceding  prepantion. 


IV.    ACONITK 
ACONITUM- 


Origin  mut  PropertieB,  Though  all  the  acrid  species  of  Aoonitna 
possess  medicinal  rirtoes,  the  Acamitum  JlTcpeZZii*,  common  monit- 
iood^  or  wlfAane,  is  the  only  one  now  acknowledged  by  the  U. 
Stfttes  or  British  anthorities.  It  is  a  perennial  herb,  (rom  two  to  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  growing  wild  in  the  moontainons  districts  of  cm- 
tral  Europe,  and  cultivated  both  for  mescal  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses. It  is  occaaonaDy  met  with  in  onr  gardens,  where  it  is  rained 
for  tbe  beanty  of  its  spike-like  racemes  of  fine,  purplish-blue  flowers. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  are  acrid;  but  the  leaves  and  root  only  are 
officinal. 

Aconite  Lkavss. — Aeoniti  Folia.  U.  S.,  Lond. — Aeonitum.  Ed. 
— ^Aconite  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  £vided,  almost 
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down  to  the  base,  into  from  three  to  seven  wedge- shaped  segments, 
each  of  which  has  two  or  three  lobes;  the  several  lobes  being  out,  at 
their  edges,  into  linear  pointed  teeth.  They  are  somewhat  rigid,  of 
a  deep  green  above,  and  light  green  beneath,  and  rather  smooth  and 
shining  on  both  sides.  When  fresh,  they  have  a  feeble  narootio 
odour,  most  perceptible  when  they  are  braised,  and  a  taste  at  first 
bitterish,  but  becoming  hot  and  acrid,  with  a  remarkable  sensation  of 
tingling  and  numbness,  which  extends  through  the  whole  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  sometimes  lasts  for  hours.  They  inflame  the  mouth  if 
long  chewed.  When  dried,  they  retain  their  acrimony,  though  it  is 
later  developed  in  the  mouth.  Their  virtues  are  impaired  by  long 
keeping. 

AcoNiTB  Root. — Aeoniti  Radix.  U.  S.,  Lond. — Aeanitutn.  Dub. 
— Aconite  root  is  spindle-shaped,  about  as  thick  as  a  finger  at  the 
base,  tapering  to  a  point,  three  or  four  inches  or  more  long,  brownish 
externally,  internally  whitish  and  fleshy,  with  many  long  fleshy  fibres 
or  rootlets.  I^ot  unfrequently  two  roots  are  joined  laterally  at  the 
base,  one  deep-brown,  and  the  other  lighter  coloured  and  younger. 
The  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards  acrid  like  that  of  the  leaves, 
but  stronger.  The  root  shrinks  in  drying,  but  retains  its  acrimony, 
the  degree  of  which  may  be  considered  as  the  measure  of  efficiency, 
as  regards  both  the  root  and  leaves. 

Active  Principle  of  Aconite.  The  virtues  of  aconite  reside  chiefly 
if  not  exclusively  in  a  peculiar  organic  alkaloid,  which  has  been  vari- 
ously denominated  aconitin,  aconitinay  and  aeonitia.  I  prefer  the 
last  name.  As  this  principle  is  isolated  for  medical  use,  it  will  be 
particularly  described  among  the  preparations.  Another  alkaloid  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  it,  for  which  the  name  of  napellina 
(napellia)  has  been  proposed.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.y  xxx.  899.) 
The  plant  contains  also,  but  in  very  small  proportion,  a  volatile  prin- 
ciple, to  which  some  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe,  though  errone- 
ously, its  acrid  properties.  It  is  probably  the  source  of  the  slight 
odour  of  the  leaves. 

1.  JSffecti  upon  the  System. 

Two  elaborate  monographs  have  been  published  on  the  subject  of 
aconite,  one  by  Dr.  Alexander  Fleming,  of  Cork,  in  the  year  1845| 
and  the  other  more  recently  by  Professor  Schroff,  of  Vienna,  to  the 
former  of  which  I  am  especially  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  stated 
in  the  following  account  of  the  action  of  the  medicine.  Some  valu- 
able observations  were  also  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  on  its  phy- 
siological action. 
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In  general  terms,  aconite  may  be  said  to  be  locally  irritant,  and,  in 
its  general  operation,  directly  sedative  to  the  nervoos  system  and  the 
circnlation,  while  it  occasionally  acts  as  a  diaphoretic  or  diuretic. 

Applied  to  the  skin,  it  first  occasions  a  feeling  of  heat,  which  is 
soon  followed  by  prickling  or  tingling  sensations,  with  numbness.  In 
the  mouth  it  gives  rise  more  speedily  and  strongly  to  the  same  sensi^ 
lions,  which  are  extended  also  to  the  fauces.  When  applied  to  the 
eye,  it  is  said  by  most  observers  to  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil ; 
but  Professor  Schroff  states  that  it  produces  the  opposite  effect  of 
dilatation,  when  used  in  sufScient  quantity.  Both  observations  are 
probably  correct;  contraction  being  the  result  of  its  immediate  oper- 
ation, while  the  dilatation  occurs  when  it  has  been  employed  so 
largely,  or  so  long,  as  to  exert  its  benumbing  influence  on  the  nerves 
which  govern  the  movements  of  the  iris. 

Given  internally  in  medicinal  doses,  so  as  to  bring  the  system 
moderately  under  its  influence,  it  causes  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the 
epigastrium,  and  a  general  glow,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  its  first 
excitant  action  upon  the  mucous  mem^grane  of  the  throat  and  stomach, 
extended  by  sympathy  over  the  body.  A  brief  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  which  sometimes  takes  place,  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
cause.  Nausea  is  often  also  produced,  but  seldom  vomiting,  from  the 
doses  mentioned.  After  a  short  time,  the  same  mingled  feelings  of 
prickling,  tingling,  and  numbness,  which  it  causes  in  the  surface  of 
application,  are  experienced  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  in  the  lips, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere,  together  with  a  sense  of  muscular  weakness; 
while  the  pulse  is  reduced  in  frequency  and  force,  and  the  number  of 
respirations  correspondingly  diminished.  According  to  Storck  the 
perspiration  and  urine  are  also  increased ;  and  Schroff  states  that,  in 
BufBcient  quantity,  it  causes  an  extraordinary  augmentation  of  the 
latter  secretion  {JEd,  Month.  Joum.j  Oct.  1854,  p.  370) ;  but  these 
effects  are  certainly  not  constant,  as  they  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  many  observers. 

In  larger  doses,  but  still  within  medicinal  limits,  aconite  produces 
much  nausea  and  occasionally  vomiting;  the  sensation  of  tingling  and 
numbness  is  extended  more  or  less  over  the  whole  body;  headache, 
giddiness,  dimness  of  vision,  and  mental  confusion  are  sometimes  ex- 
perienced, especially  if  any  exertion  is  made ;  the  pulse  is  reduced 
occasionally  as  much  as  16  or  16  strokes  in  the  minute,  and  the 
respiration  accordingly;  and  a  general  condition  of  debility  is  in- 
duced, which  may  continue  for  hours  or  even  days. 

The  phenomena  above  referred  to  generally  begin  to  appear  in 
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twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  are  at  their  height  in  an  honr  or  two,  and 
continue  with  little  abatement  for  three,  four,  or  five  hours ;  and,  if 
the  dose  be  repeated  before  the  influence  of  the  first  has  subsided,  so 
as  to  produce  a  cumulative  effect,  the  symptoms  will  continue  for 
twelve  hours,  a  day,  or  even  two  or  three  days,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  length  of  time  during  which  the  medicine  has  been 
administered.  Not  unfrequently,  after  the  direct  sedative  operation 
has  ceased,  a  degree  of  reaction  takes  place,  according  to  a  well- 
known  law  of  the  system;  and  the  circulation,  respiration,  and 
general  temperature  are  somewhat  increased. 

A  remarkable  quality  in  the  operation  of  aconite  is  that,  while  it 
diminishes  both  general  and  special  sensibility,  consciousness  is 
usually  in  no  degree  impaired.  Thus,  Dr.  Pereira  observed  that  a 
dog,  under  the  influence  of  a  full  dose,  would  wag  his  tail  when  no- 
ticed by  his  master,  and  endeavour  to  follow  him  around  the  room, 
though  quite  insensible  to  pinching,  the  pricking  of  a  needle,  etc 
Yet,  along  with  this  insensibility  to  impressions  upon  the  surface,  it 
is  said  that  neuralgic  pains  about  the  joints  are  sometimes  felt,  when 
large  quantities  have  been  taken. 

As  in  the  instance  of  digitalis,  it  is  said  that,  when  under  the  in- 
^uence  of  aconite,  the  pulse  is  increased  considerably  in  rapidity 
upon  rising  from  the  recumbent  to  the  sitting  or  standing  posture, 
showing  its  debilitating  influence;  for  a  weakened  pulse  is  almost 
always  more  increased  in  frequency  by  exertion  than  a  healthy  one. 
The  effect  of  change  of  position,  or  other  muscular  effort,  is  some- 
times so  great,  when  the  system  is  under  the  full  effect  of  aconite,  as 
to  induce  a  feeling  of  faintness,  and  even  an  approach  to  syncope; 
so  that,  in  the  use  of  the  medicine,  when  the  patient  is  found  to  be 
decidedly  affected  by  it,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  undue 
movement,  lest  serious  prostration  might  occur. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  effect  of  aconite  on  the  pupil  when 
locally  used.  There  is  the  same  contradiction  of  statement  as  to  its 
effects  when  internally  administered;  some  stating  that  it  contracts, 
others  that  it  dilates  the  pupil.  The  probability  is  that  the  contrac- 
tion is  the  general  rule;  but  that,  when  the  depressing  effect  is  very 
great,  the  iris  may  become  paralyzed  with  other  parts,  and  dilatation 
consequently  take  place. 

Poisonous  Effects.  Aconite  is  a  powerful  poison,  and  has  often 
caused  death  when  too  largely  taken.  The  root  has  occasionally 
been  mistaken  for  that  of  the  horse-radish,  or  other  culinary  plant, 
and  eaten  with  fatal  effect.     The  symptoms  are  simply  an  exag- 
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geration  of  those  already  described.  The  characteristic  sensation  in 
the  mouth  and  fauces  is  very  strong ;  the  patient  complains  of  in- 
tense burning  in  his  oesophagus  and  stomach,  with  much  thirst; 
seyere  and  distressing  nausea  comes  on,  attended  generally  with  vio- 
lent and  protracted  vomiting,  and  sometimes  with  purging;  and 
Bpasmodic  pains  are  often  experienced  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
These  are  the  results  of  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  upon  the 
alimentary  canal.  At  the  same  time,  symptoms  of  the  most  severe 
nervous  disturbance  make  their  appearance,  as  headache,  sometimes 
violent;  giddiness;  dimness  of  vision,  with  contracted  or  expanded 
pupil;  constriction  of  the  throat;  prickling  and  tingling,  with  numb- 
ness, over  the  whole  system;  general  diminution  of  sensibility;  tre- 
mors; loss  of  command  over  the  muscles;  inabDity  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly; sometimes  lancinating  pains  in  the  joints,  and  a  general 
condition  of  nervous  prostration.  The  circulation  and  respiration 
are  also  greatly  depressed,  the  pulse  being  at  first  reduced  to  50, 
40,  or  even  86  in  the  minute,  and  afterwards,  as  the  weakness  in- 
creases, becoming  more  frequent  again,  but  small,  irregular,  and 
extremely  feeble.  Consciousness  is  retained  till  near  the  close ;  but 
at  last,  in  fatal  cases,  slight  delirium  comes  on,  followed  by  stupor, 
and  sometimes  spasmodic  movepients  resembling  convulsions;  general 
paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation  ensues;  the  patient  be- 
comes blind,  deaf,  and  speechless;  the  pulse  is  no  longer  perceptible; 
the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  body  is  often  bathed  in  sweat;  the 
face  is  pallid  and  shrunken,  and  the  eyes  glassy;  and  the  universal 
prostration  ends  in  death,  sometimes  in  little  more  than  an  hour, 
sometimes  as  late  as  eight  hours  from  the  taking  of  the  poison,  but 
generally  in  about  three  or  four  hours.  All  these  symptoms  are  not 
present  in  every  case;  but  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  some- 
times occur.  Convulsions  are  not  common;  and  the  movements 
which  do  occasionally  take  place  are  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name. 
Not  unfrequently  the  muscles  are  perfectly  quiescent  to  the  last. 
As  in  poisoning  with  other  narcotics,  the  dose  necessary  to  destroy 
life  varies  exceedingly  in  different  individuals,  but  is  greater,  as  a 
general  rule,  when  free  vomiting  has  been  early  produced  by  the 
medicine.  Five  grains  of  the  fresh  extract,  one  drachm  of  the  root, 
and  eighty  drops  of  the  strong  tincture  of  the  root,  are  said  severally 
to  have  caused  death;  though  larger  quantities  have  often  been 
taken  without  the  same  result. 

On  dissection^  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  said  to 
have  been  noticed,  with  general  venous  congestion,  and  the  blood  in 
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a  coagulated  or  coagnlable  state.  According  to  some  obsenrers,  the 
heart  of  animals  poisoned  with  aconite  has  been  found  perfectly 
quiescent  immediately  after  apparent  death;  others  have  found  it 
contracting;  and  the  probability  is  that  sometimes  one  of  these  con- 
ditions exists,  and  sometimes  the  other. 

The  treatment  consists  in  washing  out  the  stomach  thoroughly 
with  diluent  drinks  if  vomiting  has  already  taken  place,  and,  if  not| 
by  means  of  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  with  similar  dilution ; 
and  afterwards  administering  opiates  to  allay  irritation,  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  alcoholic  stimulants  to  support  the  strength. 
Generally  speaking,  the  opiate  would  be  best  given  by  enema. 
Stimulation  externally,  also,  by  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium  and 
heated  rubefacients  to  the  extremities,  is  called  for.  Should  respi- 
ration have  ceased,  it  ought  to  be  restored  artificially,  in  the  hope 
that  the  heart  may  not  have  completely  ceased  to  act,  or  at  least 
not  entirely  lost  its  susceptibility;  and,  if  apparent  death  from  syn- 
cope has  occurred,  efforts  should  still  be  made  to  rouse  the  heart  into 
action  by  means  of  an  electro-magnetic  machine.  If  the  medicine 
has  been  taken  a  considerable  time  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  treatment,  so  that  a  portion  of  it  may  have  entered  the  bowels,  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  or  other  quick  non-irritating  cathartic  should  be 
given,  in  addition  to  the  other  measures.  Iodine  has  recently  been 
recommended  as  an  antidote.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the 
officinal  compound  solution.  Animal  charcoal  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  should  not  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
xneasures.  It  is  sometimes  astonishing  to  see  how  rapidly,  under 
the  influence  of  opiates  and  stimulants,  the  patient  passes  from  a 
state  of  the  most  profound  prostration,  and  greatest  danger,  into 
complete  safety;  showing  that  the  action  of  the  poison  is  mainly 
functional,  and  that,  whatever  active  congestion  or  inflammation 
may  be  induced  by  it,  is  comparatively  trivial. 

2.  Mode  of  Operating. 

Though  locally  irritant  to  the  vascular  tissue,  the  primary  effect 
on  the  nervous  extremities  themselves  seems  to  be  sedative;  for  a 
feeling  of  numbness  attends  the  prickling  sensation ;  and  the  effect 
altogether  is  that  often  felt  in  cases  of  commencing  or  partial  paraly- 
sis. The  feeling  of  warmth  is  probably  the  result  of  the  vascular 
excitement.  I  have  already  expressed  my  belief,  that  the  general 
but  evanescent  phenomena  of  excitement,  sometimes  produced,  are 
the  result  of  a  sympathetic  extension  of  the  local  excitant  impres- 
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Inflammations.  The  sedative  powers  of  aconite  natarally  sug- 
gested Its  use  in  inflammations;  and,  so  far  as  mere  redaction  of 
the  heart's  action  and  of  nervous  force  can  prove  curative  in  these 
diseases,  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  medicine.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Fleming  especially  in  inflammation  of  the  brain.  It 
has  also  been  employed  in  angina^  bronehitis^  pneumonia^  various 
cutaneous  eruptions^  and  the  inflammatory  conditions  of  scrofula 
and  phthisis. 

But  the  disease  in  which  it  has  enjoyed  most  reputation  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic is  inflammatory  rheumatism.  As  a  nervous  element  of 
excitement  enters  largely  into  the  constitution  of  this  disease,  aconite 
would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate.  Recommended  originally 
in  acute  rheumatism  by  Storck,  it  has  been  much  used  in  Oermany 
and  other  parts  of  Continental  Europe,  and  has  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date  enjoyed  some  credit  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country. 
By  M.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  it  has  been  strongly  re- 
commended as  having  a  specific  influence  over  the  disease.  Of  81 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  reported  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  which  aconite 
was  used,  all  were  cured;  the  shortest  duration  of  treatment  being 
2  days,  the  longest  17  days,  and  the  average  between  6  and  6.  Upon 
the  same  authority,  the  improvement  is  often  very  speedy;  "some 
alleviation  of  the  pain  being  occasionally  experienced  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  after  the  first  dose  has  been  taken ;  whilst  there  are  few 
cases  in  which  decided  relief,  with  abatement  of  the  redness,  tension, 
and  tenderness,  is  not  obtained  in  a  few  hours.  A  longer  period 
seems  to  be  required  to  disperse  the  inflammation  in  the  smaller 
joints  than  in  the  larger  ones."  A  peculiar  advantage  of  the  treat- 
ment, judging  from  the  results  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  is  the  infire- 
quency  of  the  supervention  of  cardiac  afiection ;  two  only  of  the 
cases  having  offered  this  complication.  The  convalescence  too  waa 
extremely  short;  and  there  was  less  stiffness  in  the  joints  than  is 
ordinarily  left  in  this  affection.  This  is  great  success,  and,  had  the 
remedy  proved  equally  efBcacious  in  other  hands,  would  authorixe 
its  universal  adoption.  But  this  has  not  been  the  general  experience. 
Still,  I  have  no  doubt  that  aconite,  like  most  of  the  articles  of  this 
class  of  medicines,  has  considerable  efiicacy  in  acute  rheumaUsm; 
and  it  may  be  appropriately  employed  as  an  adjuvant  of  the  lancet, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  it  when  circumstances  forbid  its  use. 

In  chronic  rheumatism  it  has  also  been  recommended,  but,  though 
I  have  frequently  employed  it  in  that  affection,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  effected  a  cure  with  it  in  one  case;  and  the  chief  benefit 
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ieMOk  the  fivee  with  which  it  »  dBtnbwted.  It  cmwei^  dbefsCm^ 
he  refiei  on  u  m  ndKititBte  fir  the  loKet,  er  ^  erter£»I  wleiiinjn. 
{iMLienTarty  the  entnuoiBBfaL 

FdKv&r  Irritatim  w  Astig€  Cfmgmtiam^  The  mtmlitim^  td  dni 
kfnti  91  whieh  acouke  wrndii  appear  te  be  heet  adapcH^  m  aetire  ma^ 
jeadoa.  «£  die  hraia.  Ita  leiiatiire  idbmrnttt  mt  mmtt  mt  the  amfiiae 
eemreiL  ami  the  (rirgnlatinH.  ii  what  m  ipeiaiHy  waacai  hett;.  ^Sm^ 
aa  Xtioeaaat  leaam  Ae^ynitfity  rf  tbe  Mao4.  it  taaiMC  he  4ep<ta<W 
la  ra  puediaHr  <?iiipt>  oi  whuh  there  ni  ■«»  aahiiczcnce  fiir  the  laieei^ 
^v  -irher  depkonrr  meaamMw  A»  aa  a<Jf  am,  fuiwitmm'f  ef  dli«ae 
aiaaamijfc.  tc  maj  be  r^Hmrcefi  9y*  aaii  afan  aa  a  arfialiliHe  wfcioi  tie 
pacear  ia  ant  ji  a  itatK  tA  arhaic  af  ^ienkiMB*  h  Awe  fcrinaBiMi 
anna  if  alnmi  oa  the  heaii  wbneh  ntvamnaally  ^tSut  pfaee^  frm  dhe 
'fii^TUiTiL  tnither  'if  rmrx  tr  rbenmarii?  imcaAmL.  aarf  ta  ^cim  a^ 
•nuicps  u»ii!3acRfi  'r.vx  ui  irrxihre  '*nni{itiitn  if  "i^  aernmif  ev^Mau 
nsniun*  »  I  T«arr  Trnjmuraw  rmn^Arr,  K  ae  Ae  fame  ^snut  Hum 
HiiiniiL  'le  -m  ^i.Tesa-^  «*cnn  if  Ae  i*«irL  ae  Ta  Fiyytrvinnj  if  rhaa 
irjTUL.  -he  niiicahnn  5ir  ita  me  wonfii  ie  Kill  wrvn^pr.  t/^fbtmfm^ 
Ztm  if 'he  Tnm.  iwip/ier^  imt  rii«fra&r#me  aurr  w*wh»7'i^  a^^riaf 
ji  ->mft  iisnini'*??  1^  \  "mH'-r  mit  ujnnijrijirr*  we  if  ^twnintr.  ^tad 
«r«oie.4«f  09f£  '^ffr^ip  iixj  lAsm  ie  r^iuv^^rL  3«u:  tar^  unac  vt 
ai&>s  wc  -n  -nm^Ymit  "hese  idntnima.  armni^  frm  -naaniar  Juiuaai 
-ff  -nr  'irun.  "v^m  fixmlar  idt>r!nnni»  ^"nm  an  aimu;  '9m/titina^  Jt 
▼T:ra  -nf*  ■m-tittrae  »  ^wits-ir-mfiracfti. 

^•niv  ifrmnr^ifqm  uan  lifrr*  n  lufirrarinn  5ir  -iie  ai^  if  rhie 
aFaiBfT'  -•Tir.i  na^  le  *m7jin^'»ff  -n  ^f^'tnrjt  -tie  VwinKurr  tnii  fune 
if  -i:f-  i-AT-  t  u-^.t»n.  -vnrtt  lii^^n^  nay  le  nannnpraot.  -ir  waf 
v^n  -aniiny^i  "v^tunnr  aiARSfsirty  ,**»!ii^^n^  lut  air* 
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tionSy  and  almost  always  more  than  ordinarily  irritable.  It  has  been 
employed  with  asserted  success  in  intermittent  feyer;  but  this  is  a 
credit  which  it  shares  with  so  many  other  medicines,  that  it  is  of 
little  value.  It  is  not  pretended  that  it  can  be  compared  with  cin- 
chona in  efficiency. 

Organic  DiseoieB  of  the  Heart.  The  remarks  made  upon  the  use 
of  digitalis  in  these  affections  are  so  exactly  applicable  to  aconite, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  them  here.  (See  page  120.)  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  this  remedy  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
resorted  to,  when  digitalis  disagrees  with  the  patient,  or  in  order, 
by  varying  the  remedies  employed,  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  impair^ 
ment  of  the  susceptibilities,  and  thus  to  prolong  the  period  during 
which  remedial  or  alleviating  measures  may  be  used  with  effect. 

NervouM  Irritation.  It  is  in  the  different  forms  of  this  patholop* 
cal  condition  that  aconite  is  most  useful,  and  of  these  forms,  newral- 
gia  is  the  one  in  which  it  has  proved  pre-eminently  so.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  standard  remedies  in  nervous  pain.  There  is  no  variety 
of  this  affection  in  which  it  may  not  be  employed,  with  the  reason* 
able  hope  of  permanent  or  temporary  benefit.  But  neuralgic  rheu^ 
matitm  and  gowt  are  the  special  affections  in  which  it  has  proved 
most  serviceable,  and  in  which  it  is  probably  most  used.  In  all 
the  varieties  of  neuralgia,  the  medicine  may  be  employed  both  inter* 
nally  and  externally;  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, while  some  other  remedy  or  remedies  may  be  addressed  to  the 
system.  In  the  local  use  of  it,  the  application  is  generally  made 
by  friction,  which  should  be  continued  until  decided  sensations  of 
tingling  and  numbness  are  induced,  or  until  the  neuralgic  pain  itself 
ceases. 

The  remedy  has  been  found  useful  by  some  practitioners  in  the 
paine  of  secondary  syphiliBj  in  which  it  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  alteratives  destined  to  eradicate  the  disease.  It  has  also 
been  employed  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  carcinoma. 

Palpitationy  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  origin^  may  also  be  advantage- 
ously treated  with  aconite,  which,  in  this  affection,  as  in  neuralgia, 
may  be  employed  both  generally  and  locally. 

In  pertussis  and  epilepsy^  the  remedy  has  also  been  used,  and  may 
sometimes  prove  serviceable ;  but  it  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  cure. 

It  is  asserted  to  have  been  given  beneficially  in  paralysis  and  in 
amaurosis.  At  the  first  glance,  it  might  seem  to  be  contra-indicated* 
in  these  affections;  as  both  not  unfrequently  result  from  its  poison- 
ous action.    But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that,  without  giving 
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any  countenance  to  the  homoeopathic  dogma,  ^^%imilia  siiniltbu9 
eurantuVy**  we  may  sometimes  employ  aconite  in  paralytic  diseases, 
in  fall  accordance  with  sound  therapeutic  principles.  Palsy  gener- 
ally results  from  a  loss  of  function  in  the  nerrons  centres.  ThiB 
loss  of  function  may  depend  on  a  direct  depression  of  the  centre,  as 
under  the  poisonous  influence  of  aconite,  or  from  an  over-ezcitement^ 
Yascular  irritation,  or  active  congestion  of  the  centre,  as  in  inflamma- 
tion or  active  congestion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  Now,  while 
it  is  obvious  that  aconite  would  probably  only  aggravate  palsy  <Hrigin« 
ating  in  the  flrst  of  these  causes;  it  is  no  less  clear  that,  in  the 
cases  dependent  on  over-excitement,  it  is  one  of  the  very  Temediee 
which-  would  be  suggested  by  the  views  of  its  powers  here  taken.  It 
would  prove  serviceable  by  acting  as  a  sedative  to  the  morbidly  ex- 
cited nervous  centre.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  aoonite  in 
palsy;  but  in  certain  cases  of  the  disease,  originating  in  or  sustained 
by  active  congestion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  without  positive 
structural  lesion,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  employing  it,  should 
circumstances  prevent  the  use  of  other  habitual  remedies,  as  bleodmg, 
purging,  the  antimonials,  etc. 

M.  Blanchet  has  given  the  remedy,  in  the  form  of  aconiti%  in  cases 
o(  functional  deafness  and  abnormal  soundsy  with  the  efiect  of  some- 
times curing  the  affection,  and  frequently  relieving  it ;  but  in  other 
instances  he  has  failed  entirely.  {Ann.  de  ThSrap.^  1858,  p.  48.) 

It  is  recommended  by  Gazenave  in  certain  irritable  cutaneous 
eruptions^  in  which  it  may  act  beneficially  not  only  by  diminishing 
the  capillary  circulation  in  the  surface,  but  also  by  moderating  an 
abnormal  sensitiveness  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

It  is  said  to  have  proved  extraordinarily  successful,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  checking  excessive  sweating. 

Mr.  Long,  of  Liverpool,  has  employed  the  tincture  of  aconite,  with 
remarkable  effect,  in  obviating  the  local  and  constitutional  irritation 
with  severe  rigors,  which  in  some  persons  follows  the  introduction  of 
the  bougie.  {Liverpool  Medico-Chirurg.  Joum.y  Jan.  1858.) 

Finally,  aconite  has  been  found  useful  by  M.  Fouquier  in  passive 
dropsies^  in  which  it  proves  serviceable  by  its  diuretic  property;  has 
been  recommended  in  amenorrhceaj  connected  with  chronic  congea- 
tion,  or  an  habitual  spasmodic  condition  of  the  uterus;  and  has  been 
employed,  with  supposed  benefit,  in  metastatic  abscess  or  purulent 
infection;  though  upon  what  principle  it  would  be  likely  to  operate 
beneficially  in  that  affection,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
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4.  AdminUtratton. 

The  effects  of  aconite  may  be  obtained  from  the  powder,  eztracti 
tincture,  or  isolated  active  principle;  and  all  these  forms  are  officinal. 

The  powdered  leaves  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
grains;  bat  the  medicine  is  seldom  used  in  this  form. 

Two  eztracU  are  officinal;  one,  the  inepiseated  juice  of  the  freeh 
leaves  (Extraotum  Aconiti,  U.S.,  Lond.,  JEd.),  which,  however,  is 
very  uncertain,  and  sometimes  very  feeble  if  not  inert;  the  other, 
the  alcoholic  extract  (Extractum  Aconiti  Alcoholicum,  U.S.)^ 
which  is  made  by  evaporating  a  tincture  of  the  dried  leaves,  and,  if 
made  from  recently  dried  leaves,  may  be  efficient.  The  dose  of  the 
former  is  one  or  two  grains ;  of  the  latter  half  a  grain  or  a  grain. 
An  alcoholic  extract  might  also  be  prepared  from  the  root,  of  which 
the  dose  should  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  a  grain  to  begin  with. 

The  tinctures  are  much  more  employed  than  the  powder  or  ex- 
tract. The  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  two  tinctures,  having 
retained  the  old  tincture  of  the  leaves,  and  adopted  a  new  and  strong 
one  of  the  root.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  tinctures 
should  not  be  confounded  in  prescription;  as  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences might  ensue  from  a  mistake. 

Tincture  of  Aconite  Leaves  (Tinctura  Aconiti  Foliorum,  U.  8.) 
is  a  weak  preparation,  having  all  the  uncertainty  of  the  dried  leaves, 
and  should  be  discarded  from  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  drops. 

Tincture  of  Aconite  Boot  {TmoTUUA  Aconiti  Badioib,  U.S., 
Dub. ;  Tinctura  Aconiti,  Lond.)  is  a  very  strong  tincture  of  the 
root,  made,  according  to  the  directions  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  pound  to  a  pint  of  alcohol.  It  has  about  the  strength 
of  the  British  tinctures,  and  is  nearly  or  quite  saturated.  It  has  the 
great  advantage,  over  the  preceding  preparation,  of  comparative 
uniformity  and  certainty  of  operation;  but  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  bear  in  mind  its  poisonous  operation  in  over-doses,  and  to  be  eX" 
tremely  careful,  in  prescribing  it,  not  to  mistake  it  for  the  tincture 
tf  the  leaves.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  efficient  and  convenient 
preparation  of  aconite,  whether  for  internal  or  external  use;  and 
there  need  be  no  danger  with  due  caution.  It  has,  indeed,  almost 
superseded  the  other  forms.  The  commencing  dose  should  not  ex- 
ceed five  drops  in  any  ordinary  case,  which  may  be  repeated  three 
times  a  day,  and  increased  gradually  with  each  dose,  ajfter  the  first 
day,  until  some  sign  of  its  action  is  obtained,  such  as  tingling  and 
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nombness  in  the  fingers  or  lips,  diminished  frequency  of  the  pnlsOy 
or  heftdmche  with  giddiness.  After  the  dose  in  which  it  is  capable  of 
acting  is  ascertained,  it  must  be  increased,  if  at  all,  with  great  can* 
tion,  and,  should  unpleasant  symptoms  occur,  must  be  at  once  sus- 
pended. 

When  externally  used,  it  may  be  most  conyeniently  applied  by 
friction  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and 
saturated  with  the  tincture.  The  rule  is  to  perseyere  with  the  fric- 
tion until  the  peculiar  sensation  of  prickling  or  numbness  in  the  part 
is  produced,  or  till  the  object  for  which  it  is  employed  is  acconn 
plished.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply  it  to  abraded,  ulcerated, 
or  wounded  surfaces,  or  to  that  of  a  mucous  membrane. 

Whatever  preparation  of  aconite  is  used,  the  dose  may  be  repeated, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tincture  of  the  root,  three  times  a  day,  and 
gradually  increased  until  it  acts. 

ACOHITIA.  U.  S. — Aconitin,  — Aeanitina. 

This  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  To  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  root  add  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which 
the  native  salt  of  aconitia  is  decomposed,  and  a  readily  soluble  sul- 
phate is  produced.  Filter  the  liquid,  and  add  solution  of  ammonia, 
which  separates  and  precipitates  the  alkaloid  with  impurities.  From 
the  precipitate  extract  the  aconitia  by  means  of  ether,  and  allow  the 
ethereal  solution  to  evaporate.  For  details  of  the  procedure,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

When  quite  pure,  aconitia  is  white;  but,  as  in  the  shops,  it  is  often 
slightly  coloured.  Obtained  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic 
or  ethereal  solution,  it  is  transparent  like  glass.  The  alkaloid  is  un- 
crystallizable.  It  is  inodorous,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  has  the  same 
singular  acrimony  as  the  herb  or  root.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air, 
fusible,  at  a  high  temperature  decomposed,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  capable  of  neutralizing  the 
acids,  with  which  it  forms  uncrystallizable  salts.  It  consists  of  nitro- 
gen, carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Aconitia  acts  on  the  system  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tincture, 
but  with  greater  energy.  One-fiftieth  of  a  grain  killed  a  sparrow; 
and  the  same  quantity  is  said  to  have  proved  dangerous  and  nearly 
fatal,  in  the  case  of  an  old  woman.  In  an  instance  recorded  by 
Dr.  Golding  Bird,  two  and  a  half  grains  produced  poisonous  symp- 
toms; but  the  patient  vomited  and  was  saved.  When  rubbed  on  the 
skin  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  or  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  occasions 
yiolent  heat,  tingling,  and  numbness,  which  may  continue  from  two  or 
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three  to  eighteen  hours.  '^  A  minute  portion  of  an  ointment,  com- 
posed of  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid  to  two  drachms  of  lard,  applied  to 
the  eye,  canses  almost  insupportable  heat  and  tingling,  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil."  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.y  8d  ed.,  p.  2176.)  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  occasion  for  aconitia  as  a  distinct  preparation; 
for  the  tincture  of  the  root  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  desired 
effects  both  internal  and  external.  At  all  events,  the  use  of  the  alkv 
loid  should  be  confined  to  external  application.  It  may  be  employed 
in  alcoholic  solution  or  ointment;  in  the  former  case,  one  grain  being 
dissolved  in  a  fluidrachm  of  alcohol ;  in  the  latter,  two  grains  being 
rubbed,  first  with  six  drops  of  alcohol,  and  then  with  a  drachm  of  lard. 
The  proportion  of  the  alkaloid,  if  found  necessary  upon  trial,  may 
be  doubled  or  quadrupled.  The  preparations  are  to  be  applied  by 
friction.  The  same  rule  is  necessary  in  relation  to  the  continoanoe 
of  the  friction,  and  the  same  caution  in  reference  to  the  surface  of 
application,  as  in  the  employment  of  the  tincture  of  the  root. 


V.  AMERICAN  HELLEBORE. 
VERATRUM  VIRIDE.  U.S. 

Under  this  name,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognises  the  root  or 
rhizome  of  Veratrum  viride,  variously  called  American  helUbare^ 
9wamp  hellebore^  Indian  poke^  etc.,  an  indigenous  perennial,  growing 
abundantly  in  wet,  low,  or  swampy  places,  in  most  parts  of  our  coua- 
try  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  root  should  be  collected  in  the 
autumn,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and,  as  it  is  injured  by  time,  should 
not  be  kept  longer  than  a  year. 

Properties.  The  body  of  the  root  or  rhizome  is  fleshy,  somewhat 
more  than  an  inch  long  by  an  inch  in  thickness,  coated  with  mem- 
branous coYcrings  aboYC,  and  thickly  inyested  beneath  with  numerous 
whitish  or  yellowish  fibres  or  rootlets.  In  the  recent  state,  it  has  a 
disagreeable  odour,  which  is  lost  by  drying.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  with 
an  unpleasant  acrimony,  spreading  through  the  mouth  and  fauoeSi 
and  very  durable.  It  imparts  its  sensible  properties  to  water  and 
alcohol ;  but  its  virtues  are  impaired  by  heat,  and  appear  to  be  da* 
stroyed  by  long  boiling;  as  Dr.  Osgood  found  an  extract  prepared 
from  the  decoction  nearly  inert.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  botan- 
ical relations  of  the  plant,  and  from  the  similarity  of  its  effects  with 
those  of  Veratrum  album,  that  it  owes  its  actirity,  at  least  in  part,  to 
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mmtrim;  aad  Hr.  J.  O.  Biduvcbon,  of  VbilflddpUay  bw  fimid  ilut 
alkaloid  aaMBg  its  eoBStiUwiils.  (Am.J€mnutfPkanm.^iaaaL*3Xi^ 
MffediB^mih^SjffUm.  Aai«rica]ilifllUMn«beanaocbia»fe8M»> 
UaDce  in  its  effects  to  the  medicines  belonging  to  dus  dass  already 
dsserihed,  that  it  coald  not  with  propriety  basepaiatsd  faiai  tfcem  in 
any  system  of  amngoownt,  Idke  them  it  is  locally  irritant,  in  iia 
general  action  sedatiTa  to  the  nerroos  sjslcim  and  drcahtiony  and 
more  or  less  stimalsnt  to  the  seeretioBa.  For  a  knowledge  of  its  pl^* 
siological  effects,  wo  are  mainly  indebted  to  Dr«  Chariea  Osgood,  of 
linmdenoe,  Bhode  Uand,  who  spears  to  hare  had  Us  attention 
dkccted  to  the  sabjoct  by  Professor  TnDy,  of  Tak  CcAsga,  by  whom 
Ae  medieine  had  long  been  habJtnsBy  emplojed,  and  reoommendsd 
in  his  kctnm.    The  resaks  of  his  infcstigstions  were  made  known 

ition  pablished  in  the  jtmsrsean  Jsnrnal  tf  lis  JCnS> 
JbrAngnst,  1835  (zri.  298).    Hm  stntementa  ham  rineo 
aaqily  confirmed  by/ithtiis,  and  cqieeially  by  Dr.  W*  C.  Her* 
of  Cokesbnry,  S.  CL,  who  deserres  the  credft  of  baring 
Ae  attention  of  the  pinftssion  to  the  salject^  and  of  baring 

greater  extension  to  the  nse  of  the  medicino  than  it  had 
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rabc&uecion,  and  even  vesication  of  the  smrfimsu  SnnCBd 
the  nostrils  in  the  form  of  powder,  even  maeh  dihrtwi,  it  acts  as  an 
and  stemntatorr.  Its  acrid  imprfmion  on  the  anmth  and 
wiwn  chewed,  has  been  already  mentioned.  When  swallowed, 
it  ii  ape  CO  rtm e  oneasineas  in  the  epiga^rinn,  which,  when  the  deas 
is  snfidcndj  large,  is  fiAowed  by  aansea  and  fomftFafr  the  latter 
eftct  hea^  often  protracted,  and  attended  with  nmdi  retdsn^  and 
armiriiiii  ii  with  hicco^L    Dr.  Osgood  noticed,  in  his  awn  esse,  Ast 


the  Tomitizig  was  cCecttd  by  a  spamsodie  contraction  of  the  stoioach 
imflf.  witbont  partidpatien  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdossinal  maa- 
sks;  sail,  in  laorher  imiiiidaal,  waa  preceded  by  a  sensation  as  oCa 
haK  ruing  in  the  cesophagiia,  the  re^t  no  doabt  of  a 
nmtcian  of  thai  tnbe.  The  antecedent  aad  attendant 
■at  ae«!m  go  be  serere,  fh^inf^  the  |nesti  stfng  effects  on  the  symem^ 
as  will  he  more  particniariy  aociccd  dircetiy,  are  often  ▼ety  if  liking. 
Ihft  anesis  ia  aaaaOy  kficr  in  oeeorring  fitom  tUa  than  firom  ocher 
smiirVmfitirfiifn;  tki tt  unii f <■  r»  of  an  hanr  or  more  nas  aaliesnendy 
shpniTiig,  after  its eThibrtisn,  hdecethmefflBCt  is caperienceiL  AfiKt 
whiciu  •!anffliiering  the  drascie  properties  ascrfted  tt^  MgaCinm  Amm, 


one  iTiciripatfd,  bnt  which  aanasn  ta  *        *■ —        ■"  ■    ■  ^"^ 
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almost  all  who  have  reported  their  experience  upon  the  aoUon  of  the 
medicine,  is  that  it  seldom  if  ever  purges.  The  remarks  hitherto 
made  have  reference  to  its  local  operation.  Its  effects  on  the  system 
are  even  more  striking. 

From  doses  insufficient  to  vomit,  along  with  the  epigastric  uneasi- 
ness, or  independent  of  it,  there  are  sometimes  feelings  of  chilliness^ 
and  considerable  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  the  force  of  the 
pulse,  with  a  sense  of  weakness  in  certain  muscles,  or  want  of  due 
command  of  them,  which  are  probably  the  results  of  a  direct  sedative 
influence  upon  the  nervous  centres.  As  a  proof  that  it  is  not  from 
the  depressing  influence  of  nausea  that  the  reduction  of  the  pulse 
takes  place.  Dr.  Norwood  states  that  he  has  reduced  it  as  low  as 
thirty-five  in  the  minute,  without  the  least  nausea  and  vomiting. 
{Chariest  Med.  Joum.  and  Bev.j  Nov.  1852,  p.  768.)  He  also  speaks 
of  a  feeling  of  numbness  and  tingling,  which  he  had  experienced 
about  the  joints  previously  to  vomiting,  as  well  as  during  and  after 
that  process.  {Ibid.j  p.  770.)  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Osgood  that  the 
farmers  in  New  England,  in  order  to  protect  their  crops  from  birds, 
were  in  the  habit  of  scattering  in  their  fields  grains  of  com,  which 
had  been  soaked  in  an  infusion  of  the  root  of  the  American  helle- 
bore. Soon  after  eating  this  grain,  the  birds  became  incapable  of 
running  or  flying,  so  that  they  were  readily  caught;  but,  if  left  un- 
disturbed for  a  time,  they  recovered  from  the  paralyzing  effect,  and 
flew  away.  It  is  seen,  then,  that  a  reduction  of  the  circulation,  and 
a  partial  paralysis  of  sensation  and  motion,  are  produced  by  the 
medicine  independently  of  nausea ;  and  it  is  a  very  probable  infer- 
ence, that  the  higher  degrees  of  these  sedative  effects,  though  asso- 
ciated with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  possibly  increased  by  them,  are 
still  mainly  dependent  on  the  same  depressing  power  over  the  organic, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  animal  nervous  centres. 

When  the  medicine  is  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  nausea  and  vom- 
iting,  its  depressing  effects  on  the  circulation  and  nervous  system  are 
often  very  striking.  The  pulse  falls  from  75  or  80  down  to  35  or  40, 
and  at  the  same  time  becomes  small  and  feeble,  and  occasionally 
almost  imperceptible.  The  surface  is  pale  and  covered  with  a  cool 
sweat ;  the  patient  at  the  same  time  experiencing  a  sense  of  chilli- 
ness, and  sometimes  of  tingling  or  numbness.  Headache,  vertigo, 
dimness  of  vision  with  dilated  pupils,  faintness,  a  feeling  as  of  stiff- 
ness of  certain  muscles,  and  a  want  of  command  over  them,  are  other 
symptoms  evincive  of  the  sedative  operation  of  the  medicine.  These 
signs  of  prostration  are  sometimes  so  great  as  to  become 
although  I  have  seen  no  account  of  fatal  poisoning. 
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All  agree  in  the  statement,  that  the  general  depressing  effects  on 
the  nerrouB  system  and  circolation  are  attended  with  stimulation  of 
the  secretory  functions.  The  saliyary,  pulmonary,  biliaryi  and 
urinary  secretions  are  increased,  it  is  asserted,  by  doses  insuflScient 
to  occasion  nausea  and  vomiting;  and,  during  the  existence  of  this 
eondition,  the  same  effect  is  produced  upon  the  function  of  the  skin. 

An  excessive  action  of  the  medicine  is  easily  controlled  by  opiates 
and  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  cases  of  extreme  nausea  and  vomiting, 
the  opiate  should  be  administered  by  enema. 

Tkertqfeutic  Applieaticm*  The  indications  which  American  helle- 
bore seems  to  be  capable  of  fulfilling,  are  to  reduce  the  circulation 
when  morbidly  excited,  and  to  calm  nervous  irritation.  It  has  been 
used  chiefly  in  inflammations,  fevers,  and  nervous  diseases. 

1.  In  inflammation  the  medicine  acts  only  as  a  sedative,  and  not 
probably  by  changing  the  character  of  the  blood.  It  should  not, 
therefore,  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lancet,  and  other  measures 
calculated  to  meet  the  latter  indication.  But,  when  the  state  of  the 
system  does  not  admit  of  depletion,  it  may  sometimes,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  employed  with  advantage.  This  remark  applies  to  the 
phlegmasia  generally,  excluding  gastric  inflammation.  But  it  is  in 
the  treatment  of  pneumonia  and  rheumatism  that  the  medicine  has 
acquired  most  credit. 

As  a  remedy  m  pneumonia^  it  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Osgood; 
but  did  not  come  into  extensive  use  until  after  Dr.  Norwood's  pub- 
lieation.  Since  then,  it  has  been  much  employed,  especially  in  the 
South,  where  pneumonia  often  assumes  a  form  which  does  not  well 
bear  depletion;  and  the  testimony  in  its  favour  is  so  strong,  and  from 
•0  many  sources,  that  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  it  credence.  The  plan 
originally  recommended  by  Dr.  Norwood  was  to  commence  with  eight 
drops  of  the  saturated  tincture,  to  be  repeated  every  three  hours,  with 
the  addition  of  a  drop  to  each  successive  dose,  until  the  pulse  should 
be  reduced  sufficiently,  or  nausea  and  vomiting  supervene;  and  after- 
wards the  dose  was  to  be  so  managed,  in  re:»pect  to  amount  and  inter- 
val, as  to  sustain  the  depressed  sute  of  the  circulation  with  as  little 
diatorbance  of  stomach  as  possible.  When  the  medicine  is  more  than 
isaailv  disposed  to  nauseate,  the  effect  may  be  counteracted  by  a 
little  morphia.  It  is  asserted  that  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
decline  with  the  reduction  of  the  pulse,  and  the  patient  in  due  time 
enters  into  a  very  favourable  convalescence.* 

♦  la  %  p*mpLIet  puMUhed  in  185^,  mt  Albuj  'p^yt «;,  Dr.  5onro<>i  f*«*>oim«a4j  % 
Maeh  BOAller  doM  to  b«gin  wUk,  mod  gndoftllj  iacrcttMS  tiQ  Um  dmreAi^ 
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In  <ieute  rheumatism  the  remedy  would  Beem  to  be  no  leas  effica- 
cioas;  being,  as  in  the  former  case,  employed  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  necessity  for  depletory  measures.  In  this  disease  it  may  often 
be  advantageously  associated  with  opiates,  which  afford  ease  to  the 
patient,  while  the  sedative  remedy  reduces  the  excitement.  It  should 
be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  in  such  doses  as  not  to  oocaaion 
vomiting,  and  gradually  increased  as  the  stomach  is  found  to  tolerate 
it.  Dr.  Osgood  states  that  he  knows  of  no  medicine,  except  perhaps 
cimicifuga,  to  which  the  disease  more  easily  yields. 

It  has  also  been  recommended  in  ehranic  rheumatismj  but  is  not 
considered  so  efficacious  as  in  the  acute,  and  must  be  used  several 
days  before  benefit  can  be  expected*  I  should  suppose  it,  from  its 
physiological  properties,  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nmralgi^ 
form  of  rheumatism. 

In  gout  it  has  been  equally  praised;  and  Dr.  Tully  thinks  that, 
with  proper  management,  it  will  effect  cures  in  a  majority  of  eases. 
He  considers  it  better  adapted  to  that  affection,  in  feeble  constitii- 
tions,  than  colchicum,  because  less  apt  to  weaken  by  exhausting 
operations  on  the  bowels. 

Dr.  Tully  recommends  it  also  in  dtfientertf  when  not  malignant. 

In  a  case  oi  puerperal  periUmitU^  it  was  employed  with  favourable 
results  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Murphy,  of  Chesterfield,  Illinois.  {St,  Loumm  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ,,  xiii.  255.)  Dr.  Norwood  has  found  it  ^^  to  rob  /m€r- 
peral  fever  of  its  terrors."  {On  the  Therap,  Powers  of  Verat.  Viride^ 
Albany,  1857,  p.  7.)  He  has  also  found  it  very  useful  in  ctytnisii^ 
orrhcea, 

2.  Of  the  idiopathic  fevers^  the  one  in  which  the  medicine  has  been 
employed  with  the  greatest  supposed  success,  and  in  which  it  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Norwood,  is  enterie  or  typhoid 
fever.  Having  never  used  it  in  this  complaint,  I  may  not  perhaps 
be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  its 
efficacy  or  appropriateness;  but,  being  much  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
and  treating  typhoid  fever,  and  often  in  its  worst  forms,  and  finding 
it  to  yield  to  agents  much  less  powerfully  depressing  than  the  one 
in  question,  and  much  less  likely  to  provoke  irritation  of  stomach, 
which  is  especially  to  be  avoided,  I  cannot  but  entertain  great 
doubts,  at  least  of  its  necessity,  in  that  affection.     Dr.  Norwood  has 

duced.  Mixing  equal  measuret  of  the  tincture  and  timple  tynip,  he  giTet  fnm 
four  to  six  drops  of  the  mixture,  as  a  commencing  dose,  and  increases  hj  one  or  two 
drops,  each  successive  dose,  until  the  pulse  is  reduced,  or  nausea  ooours.  {JVoU  to 
iht  iecond  $ditioH,) 


3L~n&4kr 


fwnyL    Dr,  P.  n.  Bdk«r«  «ff 
Sfi«.lSa9.^    Dr.  A. R.  auk*  kw Mid  it 

asjr  lie  cnqilrmi  indi  Wpc  «f  bcBcift.    I  Im^e 

Or  £mmK7  «f  the  pdbr 


dfoiii]  efftid.  It  luff  bMsi  oncmpuwmJT  Imk  «Bi|iioTMi:  \m  h  sttmm 
tD  lave  jircT^  nftef&l  m5  m  rifllMAjTwr^  is  defiooii  bcpaat  HMKtioB, 
wxi.  {TT^pppnc  MssaaSoBS  laid  SMBtal  ck^voExm.    It  sa^  Ve  xnc4 

AdrnzMMtratum^  AmericaLZi  l»eDebare  mar  W  firn  ib  sulistixfeoew 
^rmre^  or  excrmei.  The  dos^  of  iLe  ponder  k  ome  or  nro  p-iQis« 
tc<  \t  r<7teftxed  ereix  three  liosrs^  ind  incmsed  if  neocsMiT.  FiYOi 
four  tc*  six  grains,  ftcsoordinj^  to  Pr.  Os(grcK»d,  kiD  geaxnUr  roiiut. 

The  estrmtt  mix  W  mmde  1*t  iztf^aaBrntinf  tbe  eijvresEied  jiuoe  of 
the  rc»c(t  bi  ft  low  lexDj^cnnzre.  or  It  carefnllT  enpaniiiijr  the  I3i»c* 
tore  ic'  diTTkesw  The  dose  cf  it  »  frooi  ofte^qvarter  to  coK^Ulf  of  % 
grsizL  repemted  as  aihone. 

^e  tuMtvrc  boiFfTCT.  s  tbe  prefteamUe  prifwntaom:  ms  h  niB 
kfiep  imdniL^ftd  for  a  laxnf  tme.  In  <vrdflr  to  mKsre  uafamutj  «f 
sirein^th.  as  far  as  possSJe,  it  fJiosld  he  aaxsraxeid.  I>r.  OsfiMtd 
prppbred  the  tmrmre  iridi  ox  omces  of  tlte  fresh  root  to  a  foat  «f 
£hited  a]octhoL  Dr.  Xcmrood's  tiiMSiuT  it  Bade  iritli  ei^ibt  ouaoef 
of  ihf  dri€^  rc»ctt  and  a  pint  of  oSrinal  alcohol:  maceraxaon  being 
eoLtrmed  f i-r  tvo  -reek^.  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  alcohol  15  prohal»}j 
a  berusr  BCjIrexii  than  dDnted  alcohol;  and,  br  tlie  use  of  the  larger 
prc»jtoni[»zi  of  the  root,  the  menstnnm  if  more  likdy  to  be 
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rated.  The  proportion  is  larger  relatively  to  Dr.  Osgood's  tincture 
than  it  seems  to  be,  because  the  dried  root  is  employed  instead  of 
the  recent.  Bat  care  should  be  taken  that^the  root  has  not  become 
deteriorated  by  long  keeping.  The  dose  of  Dr.  Norwood's  tincture^ 
which  should  always  be  prescribed  until  a  preparation  shall  be  di* 
rected  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  is  from  four  to  eight  drops,  to  be 
repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  increased  if  necessary.* 

In  exhibiting  any  one  of  the  preparations,  the  increase  of  the 
doses  successively  is  to  be  continued  until  some  obvious  effect  is 
produced.  The  occurrence  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  a  aoffieient 
reduction  of  the  pulse  without  these  symptoms,  should  be  the  signal 
for  refraining  from  any  further  increase;  and,  should  the  former 
effects  continue,  the  medicine  should  be  suspended,  and,  if  resamed, 
should  be  given  in  smaller  doses. 

An  ointment  was  formerly  officinal,  but  has  been  discarded  from 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  superfluous. 

Should  the  effects  of  the  local  application  of  the  remedy  be  desired, 
they  may  be  most  conveniently  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  saturated 
tincture.  It  may  be  applied  by  friction  in  neuralgic  and  rheumatie 
cases. 


VI.  VERATRIA.  U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed. 

Yeratria  is  an  organic  alkali,  found  in  white  hellebore  and  ceva- 
dilla,  in  which  it  is  said  to  exist  in  combination  with  gallic  acid. 
As  already  stated,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  also  in  American 
hellebore.  Before  treating  of  the  alkaloid  specially,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  substances  of  which  it  constitutes  a  char- 
acteristic ingredient. 

1.  WHITE  HETJiEBOBE. — ^YbRATRUM  AlBUM.  U.S. 

Origin  and  Properties.  This  is  the  officinal  title  of  the  root  or 
rhizome  of  Veratrum  album^  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Continental  Europe,  and 
abundant  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  As  found  in  our  shops,  it  is 
cylindrical,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  from  one  to  three 
inches  long  and  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  externally  blackish, 

*  Ab  the  medicine  acts  in  some  persons  with  unexpected  Tiolenoe,  it  might  bt 
better  to  commence  with  the  smallest  quantity  mentioned  in  the  text,  or  even  %  still 
smaller  one,  and  increase  each  succeeding  dose  until  the  medicine  begins  to  aet.  (KoH 
to  the  teetrnd  edition. 


.J  JKLVQSS 

VBokleiL  aMi  raai||b  wish,  ths  Tiiari'i  'if  cfas  Eosden  wbiA,  Kst^ 
WflD.  coc  4^  tfaovpL  fhiwif  iuniacimes  rbudl.  In,  tiufr  <tnHl  stafii 
is  x  inodomiB^  bus  iuu  &  hitawrwt  tascs.  ^vUca  is  aocm  BaSLofmisi  kj 
'ji  nm.  bnrmiic  iBiuacBnL  sprauimc  t&nvjKJl  dM  iBnarft  wnd, 
ha  tfffenBiiqr  a»  &  memciiie  'JiepeiiiiiL  in  pace  ac  Iohc^ 
^  in  i^  There  is-  mns  reaiioiL  ut  wjiyg 
'Tontaui  iQi^  jeCLVf  prmeKpfas*  ^  viiieiL.  oiniewv  tno 
kaown  31  jnnofr  any  piisaive  loiuiaBaiL. 

£1 


ami  Tioc  mnwnuaicL-T  vioL  ir^ac  oriiuadniL,    ic 

ma  jidazmxiasuiii  Ji  snirjis  intt  ilji«g.  iq**£  tuiJjMMfc,  ^ii  OiflC  if 
■wmmMf  4CZ1.  ami  ■'jzaniig  v*Di£9C  suHesmc  "vsol  mmnaBt.  xnxn 
3i»iiri&.     lii  ivsswfiiaes  x  aes»  i»  ml  ■■■■'"fT*  aoiBaiL.  ^— — "tr  m 
:iL  ramiur  fensBSiia  3l  ae  smnzL.  3hi»&.  ant  wiunaaK.  & 

IE    S'lDEC^lTSniL    IC    "30    ISFISL  dZS^B^BV-    ■»■■■■  i^Wj*^ 


r>a'**IlSMI&.  BUL   lm:=L.       Vr:*afcili1IliiI'r  X  ^  sol  '31 


IC  f^'^nixnini!-  s  ilhiidsC  ir»f!£iii.7  iii*  sow  bt  'aoc  'vncs.  :^ac«sar- 
.BB  tLe  i«tu-«iiitiius  iQrznciiiL  ic  MTiaizK.  HifL  £  M  jrm»atB  "iiac  zmj 
3sn.r  iiami7  imiL  'oe  ^nus  suxt^  _  'lu  ia»kr7fiiiiL.  laoiK'T'.  ii:  'as 

jn»UL.-z:.iji  tc  ir-sflnii!  iiirpii;:  x  ziih-  in  s^i  nmnitfa  hl  ^fiss  sr  ivi 
aD»  e-L  -.1  ui±Lt!^^  17  luc^  uiiu£*c  mi**''eTai.  ^axBHu^ust  IC  TTXie:^  ^  1. 

inr  I  ^is3r?^  aar  acs    inrrmc  -»  &  i^s  nniBam:  inis* 
I'll  "SitfL  *  r»»irtnJ7  «iini*j=«'t    iic  n.  iir*^  .juij  if  iiii»ann^ 
17  ni   xiiiifts£>ii  if  111?  •«»n:.  -»3«in*L  17  Z»:i  "Vn.  ^17*11?^  rf  is 
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Therapeutic  Application.  White  hellebore  was  considerably  used 
by  the  ancients;  but,  on  account  of  its  violent  effects,  occasionally 
even  in  small  doses,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  abandoned.  The 
complaints  in  which  it  was  most  used  were  those  of  an  obstinate 
character,  as  manto,  melancholia^  epHep9yy  dropiy^  Uprotj/j  etc,  in 
which  its  powerful  emeto-cathartic  effects  were  supposed  to  be  indi* 
cated.  It  has  been  employed,  at  a  more  recent  period,  as  >i  substir 
tute  for  the  eau  mSdicinale  d'Huesony  in  the  treatment  of  gout;  the 
wine  of  white  hellebore  being  given  with  laudanum;  but  there  are 
few,  I  presume,  who  now  continue  to  use  it.  As  an  alterative  it  has 
also  been  given  in  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions.  I  shall  hereafter 
speak  of  it  as  an  errhine.  It  has  also  been  employed  externally,  in 
the  form  of  ointment  or  infusion,  to  destroy  vermin  about  the  per- 
son, and  as  a  cure  for  psora.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that,  by  a 
proper  management  of  the  dose,  it  might  be  made  to  answer  the 
same  therapeutic  purposes  for  which  the  American  hellebore  has 
been  recommended. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  powdered  white  hellebore  should 
not  at  first  exceed  one  or  two  grains,  which  may  be  repeated  or  in- 
creased if  necessary.  To  produce  vomiting,  as  much  as  from  ei^t 
to  twenty  grains  are  not  unfrequently  required;  but  I  think  the 
medicine  should  never  be  given  with  this  view.  There  is  an  officinal 
Wine  (YiNUM  Yeratri  Albi,  U.  S.  ;  Yinum  Yeratbi,  L(mdJ)t  ^^ 
dose  of  which  is  ten  minims,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  be  in- 
creased if  necessary,  but  not  so  far  as  to  occasion  vomiting.  It 
may  be  given  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions. 
The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  an  Ointment  (UNausKTUM  Ybratbi 
Albi),  which  is  sometimes  used  in  the  itch.  The  medicine  also  en- 
ters into  the  London  Compound  Sulphur  Ointment^  employed  for 
the  same  purpose. 

2.  CEVADILI^A. — Sabadilla.  U.S.y  Ed. 

This  consists  of  the  seeds  and  capsules  of  one  or  more  Mezioan 
plants,  belonging  or  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Yeratrum;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  it  may  be  obtained  both  from  Veratrum  Saba* 
dilla  and  Aeagroea  officinalis^  though  it  is  of  late  generally  referred 
to  the  latter.  For  a  description  of  this  product  the  reader  may 
consult  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (11th  ed.,  p.  668).  Its  sole  value 
at  present  depends  on  the  fact,  that  it  contains  veratria  in  consider^ 
able  proportion,  and  yields  this  alkaloid  more  readily  than  any  other 
known  substance. 

Cevadilla  has  essentially  the  same  effects  on  the  system  as  the 


"haf  nF^fiT  ^mst  hiddIi  nwtS*  'A^  rnnrf  fsn^in  jimrt  ^if  3i  tinikf  nflBp^ 

iBijiikirr  Iff  KD  nnmnfsti  ' nr  I3ip  OHtiavcitiaii  nf  ivi'Jiuii.  Ajif  Bmt  v 
tffvifl  St  ijiiui  vvf  ip  Airtji  jCTBittz  Tnit.  ¥  |?vm  ict  wL  tw  orb-' 
SHmcnx^  aCHip  'mitnija  iip  sniuHsr  'nm  'dst  Imtt  giwhiiflT  mndaifiML 

of  itif'  Bfiedf  VDA  cafBuiatwsik  wser  dihtMi ina^ so^pfaiiik acn4»^ 
mdiudi  3^  ■Ikmlnifi  is  dwoivafiL  Jmd  i^  wi^hittf  f maei  a  *ffatiiBi. 
Td  xhk.  j&r  ofinwfiffiraaaau  im^rifwi  »  mdded,  ia  «rdflr  %»  fntaft- 

is  lium  xreaxed  ino^  jkbofaoL  Kiucb  diiBolvies  liie  mfrjlmi^  uid  jiiMi 
it  ID  sn  inqmre  saoe  cm  e^vpanaitaL  Ix  is  aftarwirfls  ynrifiiiii  ty 
biuliiig  irixii  mser^  su^kbiiric  waiJL  Mni  sumal  okHtmil,  ^*^—'*ig^, 
r5Fff!*fTrrmTng^  and  preo^uctaniikg  iritk  anoMBiuL 

uncrriftaklSzfthk:.  inndnrniti^  Ynrtsr  sud  fxtrenaeflT  morii  tP  iSip  tasleu 

linr  K&d  nxnclivzjea^  fosiVilf  1)T  best.  ^caLre^Jr  iifihiM^  is  niid  wwetm^ 
anhilile  in  1  f KK»  partf  of  l»oi!iT:g  -water,  niaA  it  jfgidcif>  perocjitiMT 
acrid,  frc^hr  soluWe  in  ilcobciL  scmifviiJ  1«»  «>  in  flier,  uid  oii}»> 
lilp  {>f  iHTitnlirmr  li^  acidK,  irith  finxDf  of  ^^cfc  it  fonw  BohiMe 
aaltfL  Tbongi  inodnroiuu  h  prodnof*  riolcm  snM^smp  and  winra^ 
It  15  charapteriRpd  l-x  Wcommr  reddened  inti  fmlpbiirir  arid,  form- 
inr  «  TeTlr»ir  polution  irid:  nitric  acid,  asd  TJelding  a  irt)it.e  jirerijw^ 
tatf*  frixk  tannic  acid  or  annnonia.  added  to  i^  fmhnacm  in  dihite 
acetic  acid.  It  if  VboDj  dissipated  at  a  red  Leal.  Aorording  to 
IL  CoDerl»fc,  the  reratria  here  described  i«  not  pure,  containing  rro 
oxLer  jirincijilefi,  irbicli  be  calls  res^pecdrclj  ^ahadHUa  and  veratrim^ 
tbe  former  posBessing  alkaline  proportiefw  Bnt  for  medicina]  pizr> 
poB<*s  there  if  no  occasion  for  obtaJninr  it  perfecih*  pure.  It  ewn* 
&Bts  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  iTdrogen,  and  oxxgen. 

S.  SfecU  of  Tcratria  vm  the  Sf^tAem. 

Like  the  Boltstanoes  from  irbich  it  is  obtained,  Teratria  appears  to 
be  IociJIt  irritant,  and.  in  its  general  inflaenoe,  sedatire  to  tbe 
TOL.  n. — ^11 
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organic  nervous  centres  and  to  the  circulation;  possessing  at  the 
same  time  emeto-cathartic  powers,  and  the  property  of  stimulaUng 
most  of  the  secretions  when  absorbed. 

Rubbed  upon  the  skin,  in  ointment  or  solution,  it  produces  a  sen* 
sation  of  warmth  and  tingling,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Klingner,* 
is  attended  with  slight  shocks  like  those  caused  by  electrioitj.  If 
the  friction  is  continued,  Dr.  Tumbull  states  that  the  feeling  of 
heat  and  tingling  is  difTused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 
Sometimes  this  effect  upon  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  part  is  attended 
with  a  transitory  redness,  and  a  cutaneous  eruption.  Dr.  J.  L.  Van 
Praagt  found  the  tingling  sensation  extremely  painful  when  the 
veratria  was  applied  to  the  umbilicus,  where  the  skin  is  more  deli- 
cate. He  speaks  also  of  a  sensation  of  cold  following  the  prickling. 
Applied  to  the  denuded  cutis,  the  alkaloid  is  powerfully  irritant 

Snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  even  in  small  quantity  and  much  diluted, 
it  occasions  excessive  sneezing.  In  the  mouth  and  fauces  it  produces 
an  almost  insupportable  sense  of  acrimony. 

When  swallowed  in  moderate  doses,  it  causes  a  feeling  of  warmth 
in  the  stomach,  which  spreads  over  the  body,  probably  sympathet- 
ically ;  and,  if  the  dose  is  increased,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  in- 
duced, sometimes  attended,  according  to  MM.  Faivre  and  Leblanc,| 
with  spasmodic  pains  more  or  less  severe.  Very  different  state- 
ments are  made  in  relation  to  the  purgative  property  of  veratria. 
Magendie  says  that,  in  the  dose  of  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  it 
promptly  produces  abundant  alvine  evacuations;  and  its  tendency 
to  operate  on  the  bowels  is  noticed  both  by  MM.  Faivre  and  LeblanCi 
and  by  Dr.  Van  Praag.  Dr.  Tumbull,  on  the  contrary,  states  that 
he  seldom  found  it  to  purge,  even  when  largely  given,  and  that  its 
action  was  not  unfrequently  attended  with  constipation.  When  in- 
troduced into  the  intestines  of  animals,  it  has  been  found  to  produce 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  effects  just  stated  prove  the  locally  irritating  property  of 

*  The  faots  stated  in  this  article,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Klingner,  an  con- 
tained in  a  oommunioation  by  that  practitioner  to  the  OUupow  Medical  Jtmmal  fat 
Jan.  1864,  an  epitome  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Am.  Jaum.  of  M§tL  StLf  July, 
1864,  p.  226. 

f  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  Leonides  Van  Praag  are  contained  in 
Virekotc'i  Arehiv^f  Bd.  Tii.  Heft  2 ;  and  an  abstract  of  them  is  giTen  in  the  BrUuk 
and  Foreign  Medieo-Ckir,  Rev,  for  July,  1865,  Am.  ed.,  p.  185. 

%  The  facts  stated,  on  the  authority  of  MM.  Faivre  and  Leblanc,  are  deriTod  fh)m 
a  communication  made  by  them  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  published 
in  the  Artkwee  GhiiraUM^  For.  1865,  p.  288. 
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AfW  it  Itts  Ven  svaDevred  %  skort  tiae,  die  fim  f«Mnl  CmG^ 
«ff  -wmxli  it  loQtfv^  \j  Vm^Bmg  or  pricUuig  ■»««  «r  kn  extMK 
aivhr  duwigk  ife  k^r,  with  cwioss  i«Bsuk«s  ms  ti  csrmits  ti 
htaix  flr  oold  ovtr  tke  snCMte;  tlie  pdbe  beiWMH  dty>BiwJ  in  fi^ 
asd  sttokgdky  tke  rHfnmioii  it  abo  dimiuslieJl;  aW  «m  «r 
«f  tlie  sccretioBSy  panicalari j  tkoee  «f  tke  tddbeTt,  alai«  aW 
aafii'aiT  ^aads  are  BolaU j  ittcreasriL  Dr.  Tan  Fpm^  atatw  ikac 
Ike  pabe  is  caify  attd  rcBaifaihl j  reidaoed  in  freqacacy.  la  tke 
of  a  ftiailfy  to  idKHa  ke  gkvt  oae-tirealieA  of  a  fiaia  foar 
ia  cme  da j,  and  one-tentk  of  a  gnin  as  oftea  on  tke  feHomiii; 
day,  tke  pmbe  in  tke  first  day  ML  fr«  90  to  72»  and  ia  tke  SMoad 
toM.  IDL  Fairre  aad  Leklaae  state  tkat^  iriieaerar  it  Has  ia  tkeir 
power  to  exaaiiae  tke  palse  before  aad  alW  tke  exkibitioa  of  tke 
alkaloid,  tkcy  ksTo  foaad  it  diauaisked,  aad  <rfiea  iiregakr*  Tkey 
^eak  also  of  a  general  prostratioa  of  strengtk.  Ia  ejqperaaeats 
apon  tke  lower  aniiiuJfs  those  obserr»9  all  agree  as  to  aaotkf^  sia« 
galar  effect  from  large  doses;  tetanic  coatractioDSy  aaiae^,  of  the 
masdes  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  tmak,  which  impede  respira- 
tion, and  giTe  rise  eren  to  asphyxia.  If  the  dose  of  the  medicine 
is  pcMsononSy  these  dTects  become  imme^ately  manifest*  The  spasms 
are  at  first  short  and  at  considerable  interralsi  hot  increase  in  fre- 
quency and  violence  till  the  animal  succumbs,  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  or  an  boor.  These  effects  have  not,  I  beliere^  been  observed 
in  the  human  subject.  Van  Praag,  in  summing  up  the  physiological 
action  of  veratria,  states  that  *'the  respiration  and  circulation  are 
diminished,  the  muscles  lose  theii^tone,  and  the  irritability  of  many 
of  the  nerves,  especially  of  the  peripheral  cutaneous  nerves,  is  con- 
aiderably  impaired." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  veratia  operates  through  its  absorption. 
It  gives  rise  to  the  same  general  effects  to  whatever  surface  applied ; 
operadng,  according  to  Van  Praag,  most  rapidly  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  less  so  when  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  still  less  so 
when  in  contact  with  a  wound  of  the  skin.  It  is  said,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  carity  of  the  pleura,  in  the  lower  animals,  to  produce 
tetanus  and  death  in  a  few  minutes. 

4.  Therapeutic  Applicati<m  of  Veratri4U 

Van  Praag  concludes,  from  his  observations  of  the  physiological 
action  of  veratria,  that  it  is  indicated  in  febrile  disease  with  aug- 
mented tonicity  of  the  muscles;  and  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and 
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inflammatoiy  affections  of  the  heart.     The  following  are  the  com* 
plaints  in  which  it  has  been  ased.  * 

ActUe  Rheumatism*  In  this  disease  it  has  been  employed  with 
great  supposed  advantage  by  M.  Pedagnel,  of  France,  who  finds  the 
disease  generally  to  get  well  under  its  use  in  seven  or  eight  days. 
He  gives  about  one-twelfth  of  a  grain,  with  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
the  extract  of  opium,  from  one  to  five  times  daily,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  case.  According  to  Dr.  Bardsley,  of  England,  the 
results  obtained  by  treating  twenty-four  rheumatic  patients  with  col« 
chicum,  and  the  same  number  with  veratria,  were  absolutely  identicaL 
MM.  Fabre  and  Marotte  add  their  favourable  testimony  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  medicine  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  the  latter  maintains 
that  its  good  effects  are  owing  to  its  sedative  properties,  and  are  pro* 
duced  equally  as  well  when  it  occasions  no  evacuation.  (Bouchardat, 
Ann.  de  ThSrap.y  1854,  pp.  57-66.)  It  has  been  used  externally  in 
rheumatism  and  gout  by  8ir  C.  Scudamore  and  Dr.  Tumbull;  but  is 
not  applicable,  in  this  way,  to  the  more  highly  inflammatory  condi* 
tions  of  those  complaints. 

Pneumonia.  M.  Aran  reports  several  cases  of  pneumonia,  in 
which  veratria  proved  decidedly  useful,  administered  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  M.  Pedagnel  for  rheumatism.  {Ibid.y  p.  66.)  Con- 
sidering the  asserted  efficacy  of  the  American  hellebore  in  this  dis- 
ease, it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  similar  advantage  might 
accrue  from  the  use  of  veratria,  which  is  probably  its  active  prin* 
ciple. 

Chronic  InflammationSy  and  Scrofulous  Swellings  and  Induror 
tions.  As  an  external  remedy  in  these  conditions,  especially  as 
affecting  the  joints,  veratria  has  baen  found  extremely  useful  by  Dr. 
J.  B.  Klingner.  He  does  not  consider  it  applicable  in  acute  inflam- 
mation  of  the  joints;  but  only  after  the  activity  of  the  disease  has 
passed,  and  the  part  is  left  in  an  indolent  condition.  He  finds  it 
useful  also  in  dropsy  of  the  joints,  and  in  enlarged  burs».  He  em* 
ploys  an  ointment  made  by  first  dissolving  from  five  to  ten  grains  of 
the  alkaloid  in  a  little  alcohol,  and  then  mixing  the  solution  with  an 
ounce  of  lard ;  and  directs  a  portion  of  this,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
bean,  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  part  for  fifteen  minutes  daily,  with  gentle 
but  steady  shampooing  at  the  same  time.  The  benefit  is  gradaal, 
though  slow,  and  the  result  sometimes  surprising. 

Neuralgia.  This  is  probably  the  complaint  in  which  veratria  has 
been  most  employed.  It  is  used  both  internally  and  externally ;  but 
has  enjoyed  more  credit  in  the  latter  than  the  former  mode  of  appli* 
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cation.  Rubbed,  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  alcoholic  solntion,  on 
the  part  affected,  so  as  to  excite  its  peculiar  tingling  effect,  it  will 
certainly  sometimes  afford  relief;  bat  it  is  probably  less  effectual  than 
the  tincture  of  aconite^  which  seems  to  operate  in  the  same  way. 

£pilep$ff^  hocping-e^mghj  hytteriay  $pinal  irritation^  hypocJumdrior 
m,  paralyn$^  and  pdlpiUUion$j  are  other  nenrous  affections  in  which 
Teratria  has  been  employed;  but  the  testimony  in  its  farour  is  not 
such  as  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  its  general  adoption  as  a  remedy  in 
these  complaints,  unless  further  experience  shall  prore  more  satis- 
factory. 

Ihopfjf.  Dr.  Bardsley  employed  it  in  dropsy,  but  with  no  great 
adrantage.  Dr.  Tumbull  found  it  useful  in  some  instances  of  the 
disease,  and  considers  it  a  beneficial  remedy  in  organic  cardiac  affec- 
tions, associated  with  serous  effusion.  Ebers  employed  it  endermie- 
aDy  as  a  diuretic,  with  some  relief. 

I  hare  had  little  personal  experience  with  yfenkm^  haraig  nerer 
WMd  it  in  any  other  method  than  externally,  in  neuralgic  cases,  and 
kaving  experienced  so  little  benefit  from  it  in  these,  as  to  hare  been 
Awovraged  firom  its  further  employment. 

5.  AdwUmisiratum  of  Veratria. 

IntereaHy,  reratria  is  generally  administered  pntenhlj  in  the 

pSnlar  fxm,  in  consequence  of  its  intensely  acrimonioiis  taste,  whkh 
renders  izi  iLse  in  solution  disagreeable.  The  doee  is  from  one- twelfth 
to  HMK^-jLxtb.  of  a  grain,  to  be  repeate»l  erery  three  or  fowr  hours,  and 
ncnsajei  if  necessary,  until  some  effect  is  experie&ced  from  it. 

Aa  'iL»ki'MiT  iolmti&nj  for  external  use,  may  be  made  in  the  pro- 
|0reii}a  of  a  scrapie  or  half  a  ^iicLm  to  a  fiaidr>anee  of  oflbsnal 
alencoL  Aboat  half  a  drachm  of  this  may  be  rubbed  spoo  the  pan 
Xjtxi  sni^L  che  tingling  ieosation  is  fvAactd;  ami  the  applicacioft 

.J  ae  r»peacai  cwo  or  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener  if  Deeeasary,  in 


A  i<:La^ia  in  ^jcmxL  has  abo  been  recommemidfi  for  external  ise. 

An  ota:sneiic  mar  be  maiie  by  rubbing  half  a  tiracha  first  wish  a 
tmbruihni  of  oIiTe  oH,  ami  afcerwariii  wiih  aa  once  of  lard*  Froos 
iolf  ■%  iraAriim  za  a  'irarftm  of  this  may  be  oaeii  cwo  or  three  tunes  a 

T^o  <ir  ^ar^e  grain:}  of  the  alkalAiii  may  be  emiployefi,  either  ia 
soiaiiiia  ir  iUiQnen&.  ac  one  applLiiadca*  Care  shoolii  always  be 
cakdu^  in  xa  -ixz/imal  use,  thas  die  skin  is  aot  abratieii;  ami  'x  ibouI<l 
Btfver  je  •^moiiiyai  unless  greacly  Satai,  in.  che  a&«iermie  axttzhcfL 
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Not  more  than  from  one-qnarter  to  one-third  of  a  grain  should  be 
applied  at  first  in  this  manner. 

Salts  of  yeratria  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  alkaloid  with 
the  acid  more  or  less  diluted,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  bu1» 
phate,  acetate,  and  tartrate  have  been  employed.  Dr.  TnmbuU  pre- 
ferred the  last  as  least  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach.  The  dose  is  the 
same  as  of  the  uncombined  alkaloid. 


VII.  BLACK  SNAKEROOT. 
CIMICIFUGA.  U.S. 

Syn,  Cohosh. 

Origin.  Black  Snakeroot  is  the  root  or  rhizome  of  Oimieifuga 
raeemosa  (Actsea  racemosa,  Willd.j  Sp.  Plant),  an  indigenous,  peren- 
nial, herbaceous  plant,  with  very  much  divided  leaves,  and  an  erect 
stem  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  often  branching  at  top,  and  term- 
inating in  a  beautiful,  light,  feathery  raceme  of  small  white  flowers. 
It  grows  in  the  woods,  or  recently  cleared  grounds,  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

Properties.  The  root  consists  of  a  contorted  irregular  body  or 
rhizome,  less  than  an  inch  thick,  and  several  inches  long,  marked  by 
the  remains  of  stems,  and  furnished  with  numerous  slender  radical 
fibres,  externally  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  approaching  to  black,  in- 
ternally whitish,  with  a  rather  feeble  yet  quite  distinct  and  charac- 
teristic odour  when  recent,  and  <tf  a  bitter,  herbaceous,  somewhat 
astringent,  and  subacrid  taste.  It  imparts  its  virtues  to  water  and 
alcohol,  though  probably  more  readily  to  the  latter.  Its  active  con- 
stituents have  not  been  isolated;  but,  considering  the  smell  of  the 
root,  and  the  fact  that  it  deteriorates  by  time,  the  probability  is  that 
its  virtues  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  connected  with  a  volatile  prin- 
ciple. Though  frequently  prescribed  in  decoction,  and  not  without 
effect,  it  is  yet  deemed  to  be  less  energetic  in  this  form  than  either  in 
substance  or  tincture;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  view  just  given 
of  the  nature  of  its  active  constituent.  The  sooner  after  collection 
it  can  be  used,  the  more  active  it  will  be. 

Effects  on  the  System.  As  the  root  was  popularly  employed  in 
pectoral  complaints,  it  was  rather  hastily  concluded,  when  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  profession,  to  possess  expectorant  properties; 
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and  Hs  bittemeas  led  to  tbe  foppositioii  tbat  it  was  abo  tonie.  Bol 
there  is  reaMo  to  doubt  whether  it  has  a  dedded  infineiiee  orer  aaj 
of  die  secretions;  and,  from  the  result  of  recent  obserrations  and 
experimenta,  I  am  £spo6ed  to  think  that  its  -proper  position  is  aaMng 
the  ueiimis  sedatires.  Dr.  Garden,  of  Virginia,  foond  it  to  possess 
^in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  knening  arterial  action,^  and 
beSered  it  to  hare  a  tonie  inflnenee  on  the  system.  Dr.  Hildretk,  of 
Ohioy  abo  noticed  the  reduction  of  the  eiradation,  and  CMmd  it,  hi 
large  doecs^  to  prodnee  i  eiligo,  mtpaired  Tinony  nBHSga,  and  TiMBf^ 
m^:  hot  nerer  any  proper  narcotic  eCeel.  Dr.  IT.  S.  Davm,  who  hao 
nsed  tt  krgely.  nerer  '^knew  it  to  produce  a  peiceptible  incrgase  of 
secredon.''  or  to  exhfttt  ''the  A^btcst  stianhnit  qnaEty.^  He  re» 
msaked  the  same  diminwtion  in  the  fi^qwency  and  foree  of  dbe  pdai^ 
asid  tK  same  symptoms  of  nerroos  disorder,  &sm  wstjgt  doscs^  as  were 
obeerred  by  Dr.  HiMredL  He  fooad  it  adAiosaBy  to  allay  pain, 
and  r^pfe  nermns  irritabcEty;  profing  Aat,  Aoo^  it  does  W)t 
dena^  the  intell^ctTial  EtcskKS.  or  pr«yiixoe  stsp^  it  is  yrt  capaMe 
of  aetni;r 'Tticheencephaloa.  Accmfliiig  to  Dr.  Dafis,  tibe  redmetisn 
31  As  pnTse  Ibscs  ffir  a  cnnsiderable  time.  Iheae  €k€s  seem  to  show 
d&atr  ^nni'g{f'vr>  s  %  fetiitrTe  Co  tbe  nervonsi  and  arterial  syttema,  wh3e 
X  saj  possniy  be  Mmewbit  Dxiic  o  tbe  ftomaeh. 

TVffT-v^vfbf  Jiyj7^irfis^s.  Tbnngb  trm^  TCKd  as  a  drmwfCa;  neaKdy 
5a.  -^^iriiniH  Eacrfcr^-  ^imifrffiiga  w^a  ftr^t  bmojcb'^  ^  ^ie  twdiw  'if  die 
pn^jsHnn.  ^-j  r»r-  Thomas  J-  Garf«u  r,f  Cb^rftiCteyTa^  wbrt  ^m^liyj^ 
5c  Vri  Tnn!a  ^•Rif'fe  31  pktkijrit  imf  snicSflr  pe/^H^r^tl  e#«ei!3Cftf«s.  aait 
rn  lis  T^a  *asf<*«  fnxmi  Es  ^?  <»flef!ir  becciir  pamTToiit.  o^  'Cminnib 
3i;rip-4»v=»aff3.  -1  mprrn*  1^  '^n^  laul  ^TpeecnrtfTntL.  aoif  ©j  T»/huK 
5»  TiiiHe  *rrai  -k  ▼'ary  •XiTii:«!*f  «ituEt:&;a.  w  Ae  tu^rmstl  fin?i|T«n«?y. 
C*r.  'jnr^en'f  7aoer  ▼»  TnfiEmetf  ii  Ae  Amgri:/tm  JfefHnfti  JS2e^ 
ifir-4fr  5ir  •*>'.Tnh#?r-  1*23 :  imt  ai  *  leinvrr  wrfefin  ^  'sxe  wriirtr  5a. 
SCij.  -*-^«f  Se  4niSr9f  ^nai:  •lafrrT'  t^jitt'  lae  if  :Se  aer&tme  lari  Siffy 
rnuinii«t  lis  frw  amnnJife  -mfriniifiicintm.  THe  r^mirfy  vm  t^ 
i#!ai*!iiv:uW  t!w^  i*^  E»r.  ♦TTmrfiw  •?.  EEHifr^ii.  'if  Zsmw^lle.  Ohm,  in 
'rrani*r^it?i  Via  invna^innff  ^ninnnn  if  in#£ne»  ii  Tie  *jir*.T  «iu^  if 

jr^i--*-!  if  n^f  kU-ffno&f  -^i  -ae  cmi  n  -a  mrnher  if  niifanrjSL  ,t*% 
^"nif-f^  n  -hi.-*  !nmnimnr.  r  w»  frfc  naiie  inhiieJT  £mw*i  it  L*»  /••joie 
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ploj  it,  from  a  Buccessfal  instance  of  its  use  in  domestic  practice^ 
which  came  ander  his  notice.  Having  found  it  effectual  upon  trial, 
he  published  the  results  of  his  observation  in  the  Am»  Joum.  qf 
Med.  Scu  for  Feb.  1832  (ix.  310);  since  which  period,  the  medi- 
cine has  been  much  employed,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  among 
the  standard  remedies  in  that  complaint.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  editor  of  the  journal  just  referred  to,  in  an  editorial 
paragraph  appended  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Young,  states  that,  nearly 
ten  years  previously.  Dr.  Fhysick  had  informed  him  that  he  had 
known  the  same  remedy,  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains  every  two 
hours,  to  prove  successful  in  several  instances  of  chorea.  Dr.  Young 
gave  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powdered  root  three  times  a  day  to  an 
adult  patient.  I  have  myself  frequently  used  it,  and,  with  so  much 
success,  that,  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  zinc  and  occasional 
purging,  it  is  the  remedy  upon  which  I  mainly  rely. 

In  a  case  of  convulsions  resembling  epilepsy^  occurring  monthly  in 
a  young  woman  about  the  catamcnial  period,  the  paroxysms  ceased 
under  the  use  of  this  root,  which  I  was  induced  to  try  from  its  effects 
in  chorea.  But,  though  I  have  since  employed  it  in  other  epileptic 
cases,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  known  it  to  be  of  material  service  in 
any  other  instance. 

In  actUe  rheumatism^  it  has  been  used  with  extraordinary  success 
by  Dr.  F.  N.  Johnson,  of  New  York,  who  gave  it  in  more  than  twenty 
of  the  worst  cases,  in  all  of  which  *'the  results  were  satisfactory  in 
the  highest  degree ;  every  vestige  of  the  disease  disappearing  in  from 
two  to  eight  or  ten  days,  without  inducing  any  sensible  evacuation, 
or  leaving  behind  a  single  bad  symptom;"  and  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  now 
of  Chicago,  who  makes  this  statement,  observes  in  addition;  ^* these 
trials  have  been  repeated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  myself,  and  others,  until 
we  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  cimicifuga,  in  the  early 
stage  of  acute  rheumatism,  than  we  have  of  the  power  of  vaccination 
as  a  preventive  of  variola."  {Trans,  of  the  Am.  Med.  Assoe.^  i.  S52.) 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  remedy  in  this  disease. 

Besides  the  affections  above  mentioned,  cimicifuga  has  been  used 
with  advantage  in  hysteria  and  nervous  headache. 

Administration.  The  medicine  should  be  used  preferably  in  sub- 
stance or  tincture.  The  method  of  decoction  has  also  been  fre- 
quently employed ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  virtues  of 
the  root  are  somewhat  impaired  in  the  process.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  and  may  be  increased,  if 
thought  desirable,  until  it  nauseates  or  produces  vertiginous  sensa- 
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tions.  It  mmj  be  giren  in  sjnip,  or  suspended  in  wmter.  Of  tbe 
d£ec€tiom^  made  bj  boQing  an  ounce  of  the  braised  root  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minates  in  a  pint  of  water,  two  flnidonnoes  may  be  giren  for  a 
dose;  and  firom  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  may  be  taken  daring  the  twenty- 
foor  hoars.  Of  a  tincture^  made  with  foar  ounces  of  the  braised  root 
and  a  pint  of  dilated  alcohol,  the  dose,  eqairalent  to  that  abore  men- 
tioned of  the  powder,  is  from  about  one  fluidradim  to  half  a  fluid- 
ounce.  These  doses  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day  in 
chronic  cases.  They  must  be  proportionably  reduced  for  children. 
Dr.  Daris  sutes  that  twenty  grains  of  the  powder,  or  irom  thirty  to 
sixty  dn^  of  the  tincture,  should  be  given,  in  acute  iheumatism, 
ereiy  two  hours  until  its  eflects  are  obserrable.  {Ibid^  p.  356.)  If 
the  root  is  without  smell,  and  of  little  or  no  taste,  it  should  be  re- 
jected. I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  con^dering  the  retention  of  tka 
characteristic  odour,  as  a  sufficient  test  of  its  actiriqf. 
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CEREBRAL    SEDATIVES. 

I  HAVE  giyen  this  designation  to  a  class  of  sedatives  wlueh  not 
immediately  upon  the  cerebral  centres,  or  those  of  relation,  as  well  as 
upon  the  organic  nervous  centres,  including  those  which  control  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  circulation.  In  other  words,  thej  are 
medicines  which  directly  depress  the  cerebral  as  well  as  the  spinal 
functions,  and  indirectly  those  of  the  lungs  and  heart.  They  bear 
to  the  nervous  sedatives  a  similar  relation  to  that  which  tne  cerebral 
stimulants  bear  to  the  nervous  stimulants.  The  nervous  sedatives 
in  their  depressing,  as  the  nervous  stimulants  in  their  excitant  influ* 
ence,  often  leave  consciousness,  intellect,  and  emotion  comparatively 
little  disturbed.  The  cerebral  sedatives,  like  the  cerebral  stimulants, 
powerfully  affect  these  functions,  the  former  directly  depressing,  the 
latter  directly  exciting  and  indirectly  depressing  them.  It  may  at  first 
sight  seem  strange,  that  the  phenomena  produced  by  these  two  latter 
classes,  which  operate  in  exactly  opposite  directions,  should  to  a  certain 
extent  be  the  same.  Thus  drowsiness,  insensibility,  and  loss  of  con* 
sciousness  result  both  from  the  cerebral  stimulants  and  cerebral  seda- 
tives. But  there  is  this  difference,  that  they  are  the  indirect  effects  of 
the  former,  and  the  direct  effects  of  the  latter.  The  cerebral  stimulants 
primarily  excite  the  cerebral  functions,  which  subsequently  become  im- 
paired through  the  overwhelming  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres; 
the  cerebral  sedatives  produce  the  latter  effect  immediately,  without 
any  preliminary  excitation.  Under  the  influence  of  the  one  class, 
the  loss  of  consciousness  proceeds  from  an  active  congestion  of  the 
centres  so  great  as  to  suspend  their  function,  just  as  active  hepatic 
congestion  suspends  the  secretion  of  bile ;  under  that  of  the  other,  a 
similar  loss  of  consciousness  follows  from  a  direct  diminution  of  the 
power  to  act,  just  as  the  liver  ceases  to  secrete  when  depressed  into 
a  state  of  torpor.  But,  while  the  cerebral  sedatives  thus  operate 
specially  upon  the  functions  of  the  brain,  they  also,  like  the  nervous 
sedatives,  depress  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow, 
and  reduce  respiration  and  circulation ;  thus  differing  from  the  latter 
class  simply  by  the  superaddition  of  a  more  decided  cerebral  influ- 
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cBce.  Ib  tremtiag  of  tbe  dcret^nl  stiHi«luit8»  I  ohserred  tlimt  nosl 
of  tbcm  migbt  be  eaiploj«d«  in  saall  do9«^  iBsdideBt  maKmll j  to 
mffpct  the  brain,  for  tbe  sasne  pvposes  as  tbe  nerrow  fltnraUunli. 
In  like  manner,  tbe  cef>ebnl  fiedadres,  in  qnandties  inadequate  to 
tbe  prodnedon  of  tbeir  duncteristic  cerebral  pbenomena,  mar  o^re 
tbe  same  practical  purposes  as  tbe  nerrovs  aedatires.  The  VMMro 
powerfnl  of  tbis  class  of  medQcines  are  extmndj  dangerous  if  aboaed, 
from  tbeir  tendencj  directlj  to  prostrate  all  tbe  grent  Tital  fiinetioHa. 
Tbe  cerebral  stimulants,  irben  giren  so  largelr  as  to  destroT  life,  do 
90  tbroDgb  a  preTioos  exaltation  of  tbe  atimnlaled  centres;  and  cmh 
seqnentlj  tbere  is  an  intermediate  stage,  before  tbe  fatal  depression 
can  ensne.  From  tbe  cerebral  sedatires,  hrgelj  giTen,  tbe  danger 
is  imme^ate.*  Therefore,  tbongb  tbere  maj  be  in  natnre  manj  snb> 
stances  baring  tbe  poirers  irbich  diaracteriie  tbe  present  class,  few 
of  them  bare  been  introduced  into  nse.  Their  powerfhily  poisonona 
properties  bare  tended  to  discourage  experiment*  Of  tbe  tbonpentio 
applications  of  those  in  nse,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  treat  nnder  tbo 
articles  tbemselres,  as  tbej  are  sererallj  considered. 

Before  treating  of  tbe  several  medicines  of  tbe  class,  I  will  call 
attention  to  certain  influences,  of  a  mental  character,  which  may 
often  be  advantageonslj  applied  to  similar  practical  purposes. 

KESTAL  UHFLUEJICE  AS  A  CEREBKAL  SEDATITK 

As  there  are  states  of  mind  of  a  tonic  character,  such  as  hope, 
cheerfulness,  etc.,  and  others  powerfully  stimulant,  as  anger ;  so  are 
there  feelings  of  a  depressing  tendency,  of  which  advantage  may 
sometimes  be  taken  to  allaj  morbid  excitement,  and  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  practitioner,  may  be  made  to  answer  an  excel- 
lent purpose,  especially  in  nervous  affections.  Apprehension,  fear, 
despondency,  grief,  and  similar  modifications  of  feeling,  have  a  seda- 
tive effect  both  on  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems,  which,  though 
not  very  obvious  when  the  cause  is  but  slight  and  temporary,  may 
under  opposite  circumstances  become  alarming,  and,  by  a  long  con- 


*  lo  a  communication  made  bj  M.  Jacobowitch  to  tbe  Frencb  Academy,  upon  tb« 
histologv  of  tbe  nerrous  system,  it  is  incidentally  stated  tbat,  whenever  he  bad 
examined  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  animals  which  he  had  destroyed  by  tba 
sedative  poisons,  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  nicotia,  conia,  etc.,  he  had  found  tha  stme* 
tare  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nervous  matter  useless  for  histological  examination, 
as  the  nervous  and  cellular  elements  were  entirely  destroyed,  owing,  as  he  supposed, 
to  an  interruption  of  their  nutrition  through  the  agency  of  the  poison.  (.4rrA.  (r^., 
Ses^r.,  X.  499.) 
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tinuance  has  not  unfrequently  proved  fatal.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  give  precise  rules  for  the  remedial  management  of  each 
influences.  This  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioneri 
under  the  guidance  of  his  general  therapeutic  principles,  when  the 
opportunity  for  their  useful  employment  may  offer.  It  is  in  disorders 
of  pure  nervous  irritation  that  they  are  most  efficient.  Hysterical 
excitement  will  often  yield  to  a  depressing  emotion  as  to  a  charm; 
and  the  violence  of  insanity  will  sometimes  give  way  under  the  same 
influence. 

Monotony  of  thought^  emotion^  or  sensation  has  a  singularly  sooth- 
ing effect  on  nervous  excitement,  and  in  health  operates  strongly  in 
depressing  the  nervous  functions  of  animal  life.  Its  effect  in  pro- 
ducing drowsiness,  which  is  a  suspension  more  or  less  complete  of 
these  functions,  is  well  known.  Nor  is  the  explanation  of  its  de- 
pressing influence  difficult.  The  cerebral  centres  of  thought,  volitioni 
emotion,  and  sensation,  like  all  other  living  parts  of  the  system,  are 
kept  in  action  by  their  appropriate  excitants,  internal  or  external, 
deprived  of  which  they  cease  to  act.  The  centres  of  themselves  are 
probably  powerless.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  the  agencies 
which  keep  them  in  operation  are  generally  present,  during  the 
waking  period,  and  sustain  a  regular  degree  of  activity.  But,  if  the 
attention  can  be  turned  strongly  into  one  particular  direction,  so  as 
to  abstract  from  the  cerebral  centres  the  mental  influences  which 
constitute  their  proper  stimuli,  while  the  object  of  attention  has 
itself  so  little  interest  as  not  to  bring  thought  or  feeling  into  play, 
the  consequence  is  that  the  centres  in  general  fall  into  a  state  of 
repose,  while  that  corresponding  to  the  object  of  attention,  fatigued 
by  its  over-exertion,  itself  sinks  into  the  same  condition;  and  a  uni- 
versal depression  of  the  functions  of  relation  is  induced.  The  person 
thus  operated  on  becomes  at  first  listless  or  languid,  then  drowsy, 
and  at  length  sleeps  more  or  less  profoundly.  This  occupancy  of 
the  attention  by  one  object,  or  a  series  of  objects  of  the  same  nature, 
is  what  is  here  meant  by  monotony.  To  count  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  backward ;  to  repeat  mentally  the  multiplication  table  in  a 
similar  direction ;  to  think  over  a  series  of  sovereigns,  or  of  historical 
events  chronologically,  in  an  ascending  or  descending  scale;  to  keep 
constantly  present  to  the  mind  the  most  uninteresting  event  of  the 
day,  or  the  dullest  character  of  one's  acquaintance;  to  listen  to  a 
prosy  speaker,  or  to  read  resolutely  a  no  less  prosy  book ;  these,  or . 
similar  expedients,  are  often  sufficient,  not  only  to  induce  sleep 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  often  to  overcome  very  obstinate 
'*ts  of  wakefulness. 
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The  same  effect  is  produced  bj  a  nmOar  monotoiiT  of  hnpressioii 
OD  the  senses.  In  reference  to  hearing^  how  often  do  we  see  drew* 
mess  induced  bj  simple  and  cotistanll j  repeated  nelodj,  as  the 
Mlabj  of  the  mother;  bj  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  wares  upon  a 
beach,  of  a  waterfall,  or  of  a  breeie  in  the  pine  tops;  bj  the  boxa 
of  insects^  or  the  hnm  of  machinery!  Through  the  9igkiy  similar 
effects  are  produced  bj  an  intent  gaxe  upon  a  single  object,  <Mr  npon 
a  nniform  succession  of  morement,  as  the  waring  of  a  field  of  grain, 
or  the  manual  passes  of  a  mesmerist',  the  majestic  rolling  of  the 
ocean,  or  the  rocking  of  a  cradle.  But  perhaps  the  strongest  effects 
of  this  kind  are  produced  through  the  sense  of  touch.  A  gentle 
morement  of  the  fingers  of  another  person  through  the  hair,  the 
slight  touches  of  a  skilful  barber  in  sharing,  the  sensati<M[i  of  rock- 
iag  motion,  or  the  gentle  friction  of  a  soft  hand  upon  the  surftce  of 
the  bodj,  often  hare  a  wond^uUj  composiBg  effect.  I  hare  not 
uonfirequenllr  seen  the  restlessness  and  intolerable  uneasiness  of 
ferrous  debilitr,  or  febrile  disease,  jield  entirelj  to  a  continuous 
and  quiet  morement  of  the  hand  of  the  nurse  orer  the  extremities; 
and  a  amflar  friction  along  the  back  will  often  reliere  for  a  time  the 
most  riolent  spinal  neuralgia. 

The  cessation  or  diminution  of  habitual  impressions  upon  the 
senses;^  has  a  similar  sedatire  influence.  Thus,  the  exdiange  of  the 
glare  and  glitter  of  a  town,  its  unceasing  rattle,  and  clatter,  and 
bu5tle.  for  the  soft  green,  and  comparatire  stillness  of  the  country, 
often  produces  the  most  happy  effects  in  calming  nerrous  agitation, 
and  is  among  our  most  effectual  remedies  for  purely  nerrous  disorder 
indace^l  br  the  artificial  life  of  cities. 

Ariijicial  Somnambulum.  The  powers  of  the  so-called  animal 
magn^tUm  or  meMmrriMm^  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  con- 
dition of  artiiUrial  $omnambHU9m^  cannot  be  passed  orer  without  no- 
tice, in  a  list  of  sedatire  mental  influences.  That  there  is  a  peculiar 
condition  of  system  induced  under  the  operations  of  the  animal  mag- 
netixers,  or  practical  biologists,  or  by  whaterer  other  name  they  may 
prefer  to  be  called,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has  carefully 
and  practically  examined  into  the  subject  can  deny.  The  state  is 
not  sleep,  though  analogous  to  it.  The  mental  faculties,  and  emo- 
tional functions,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  the  sensations,  are  in 
a  state,  as  it  were,  of  abeyance.  They  exist,  but  are  not  capable  of 
original  and  roluntary  exercise.  The  ordinary  exterior  influences 
hare  little  or  no  effect.  The  internal  impulses  and  motires  which 
usually  direct  the  mental  (^rations  hare  lost  their  power.     The 
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system  is  a  sort  of  animated  machine,  which  acts  through  an  impnlse 
given  it  before  entering  into  the  condition,  or  under  suggestions  made 
while  in  it,  and  continues  to  act  in  the  direction  of  these  influences 
without  any  self-controlling  power.  A  singular  attendant  upon  it  is 
frequently  an  absence  of  sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  so  thai 
severe  surgical  operations  may  be  performed  without  the  least  apptr 
rent  suffering  to  the  patient,  and  often  without  any  recollection  of 
them  upon  restoration  of  the  ordinary  state  of  the  system.  The 
anaesthesia  is  often  as  perfect  as  that  induced  by  chloroform  or 
ether;  and  it  is  said,  though  I  have  myself  seen  no  case  of  the  kind, 
that,  as  in  etherization,  the  insensibility  to  pain  is  sometimes  estab* 
lished  before  consciousness  is  lost.  The  special  senses,  on  the  con* 
trary,  though,  like  the  mental  faculties  and  the  emotions,  not  in  full 
exercise,  are,  like  them,  susceptible  of  impressions  in  accordance 
with  the  original  direction  taken  by  the  mind  upon  entering  the  new 
state,  or  with  suggestions  afterwards  presented  to  it  from  outward 
sources.  The  muscular  action  is  under  the  same  influence.  It  is 
often  exercised  in  the  direction  of  the  original  ruling  impulse,  or  in 
that  subsequently  given;  but  otherwise  is  powerless.  Thus,  if  a 
limb  is  moved  into  any  position,  it  will  often  retain  that  position,  as 
in  cataleptic  persons.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  better  to  express 
the  whole  sensorial  condition  than  to  say,  that  it  is  in  a  sort  of  meup 
tal  catalepsy,  moving  only  as  directed  by  some  force  exterior  to 
itself.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  thorough 
consideration  of  this  condition ;  but  merely  to  treat  of  it  as  a  thera- 
peutic instrument,  the  proper  application  of  which  requires  that  it 
should  be  in  some  degree  understood. 

The  methods  employed  to  bring  the  system  into  this  state  are 
such  as  are  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  on  some  one  object  for  a 
considerable  time,  so  as  to  abstract  the  mind  from  all  its  other  funo- 
tions,  which  are  thus  depressed  from  the  absence  of  their  usual  ex* 
citants,  and  fall  into  a  sort  of  imperfect  sleep ;  while  the  function  in 
exercise  becomes  enfeebled  by  fatigue,  and  in  its  turn  assumes  the 
same  condition.  The  eyes  are  closed,  the  body  falls  back  apparently 
senseless  and  motionless,  the  hands  usually  become  cool  and  moist, 
and  sleep  seems  to  have  been  induced.  But  special  sensibility  and 
perception  are  not  lost;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  internal  but  in* 
voluntary  impression  which  may  serve  as  an  impulse  to  movement, 
nothing  but  a  suggestion  from  without  is  wanting  to  guide  the  whole 
sensorial  faculties  into  any  desired  direction;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that,  in  this  direction,  the  sensorial  functions  often  evince  a  high 
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Tbe  MiTiiflitinai  cBpIojel  to  indsee  ike  CNndiiioA,  ike  4ov«- 
vard  psa£C£  vkk  tke  kaads  firom  ike  kead  »lo^  tke  bctdr  «ttd  Inubft^ 
1^  presEsre  of  tke  kuds^  and  tke  stetdr  gue  of  tke  opcmtor^  mi« 
too  wtEL  imomn  to  require  minvte  desscrq^txMu  Bat  tkete  speeud 
wmipMliaot  are  not  neoeasuj;  tke  ptmt  pomt  beii^  to  fix  tke 
mttcatioo  aad  absorb  tke  facmhies  in  one  pinicslar  fredioiu  Mr* 
Jaaei  Brud,  sngeoay  of  Manckest^,  Eaghnd,  kas  akovn  tkat  ike 
aaae  end  can  be  acooniplisked  bj  fixing  tke  eje»  and  eoncentrating 
tke  tkov^t&y  as  muck  as  poosibk^  iqpon  sohm  one  olgecti  e^pedal^ 
if  tkis  be  somewhat  abore  tke  lerel  of  tke  eje,  ao  as  to  raider  an 
■nnwial  effort  neoessair  to  maintain  tke  proper  line  of  riuon.  I 
kaTeaeen  tke  effect  prodnced  by  a  mere  steady  look  of  tkeop^alor; 
and  aome  kaxe  tke  fiMvky  of  indncing  tkia  condition  in  tkems^Tca 
by  a  mental  efort. 

Aa  a  remedy,  tkis  agency  baa  often  been  fonndnseCd  in  promoting 
aleep  in  tkewakefiil;  in  sappressing  tke  multitodinoiis  nerrooa  dia^ 
orders  of  hysteria;  in  relaxing  painful  spasm;  in  snbdmng  nenralgic 
pains,  and  tkose  of  nerroos  ihenmatism  and  gont;  in  cnring  nerrons 
keadaAe;  and  in  relieraig  spinal  irritation,  ]Mdpitationa  of  tke  keait, 
ckorea,  kooping-congh,  and  spasmodic  astkma.  In  producing  tkeoa 
effects  it  probably  operates  by  depressing  the  nerroos  centres,  thns 
removing  any  irritation  existing  in  them,  and  raftdering  them  insen« 
sible  to  irritant  influence  from  elsewhere;  in  other  words,  it  acts 
as  a  pore  nerrons  sedadve.  It  appears  also,  that  the  cham  of  nerr- 
ons  or  mental  association  which  had  before  sustained,  perhaps  for  a 
long  time,  the  morbid  condition,  baring  been  broken,  is  not  always 
joined  again;  so  that  the  patient  is  permanently  cored;  especially 
when  the  process  is  more  or  less  frequently  renewed,  as  retnms  of 
the  affection  call  for  iu 

Another  important  therapeutic  advantage  of  thb  measure  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Braid,  the  opportunity  it  affords  the  practitioner 
of  bringing  the  whole  force  of  the  patient's  mind,  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  suggestion,  to  bear  upon  the  desired  pathological  modifica- 
tion, or  therapeutic  effect,  and  thus  to  add  the  well-known  and  long- 
recognised  influence  of  the  imagination  to  that  of  the  remedy.  (See 
JEd.  Month.  Joum.  of  Med.  Scuy  June,  1851,  p.  511,  and  July, 
1853,  p.  14.) 
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I.  HYDROCYANIC    ACID. 
ACIDUM  HYDROCYANICUM. 

Syn.  Prossic  Acid. 

As  hydrocyanic  acid  'is  employed  in  a  number  of  different  forms, 
and  obtained  from  different  sources,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
treat  first  of  its  general  effects  on  the  system,  and  therapeutic  ap- 
plications, and  subsequently  of  the  several  forms  and  sources  alluded 
to,  with  all  that  is  peculiar  to  each. 

1.  Effects  on  the  System. 

In  its  concentrated  state,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the  strongest 
poisons  known;  but,  properly  diluted  and  guarded,  it  is  a  perfectly 
safe  medicine.  With  slight  local  irritant  properties,  it  is  a  powerfiil 
sedative  to  the  whole  nervous  system,  operating  with  speoial  force  on 
the  brain. 

In  small  medicinal  doses,  it  often  controls  abnormal  nervous  as* 
citement,  without  any  other  observable  impression.  More  largely 
taken,  it  occasions  a  sense  of  irritation  in  the  throat  when  swallowed^ 
sometimes  nausea,  a  feeling  of  confusion  in  the  brain,  vertigO|  per- 
haps headache,  faintness,  dimness  of  vision,  and  drowsiness ;  and  all 
these  cerebral  symptoms  may  result  from  simply  smelling  a  bottle  of 
the  strong  acid.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  retarded,  sometimes  aecel- 
erated,  but  generally  if  not  always  weakened.  The  respiration  is 
also  disturbed,  being  either  hurried  or  diminished.  Its  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  nervous  tissue  is  depressing,  as  evinced  by  the  numbness 
it  produces,  and  the  relief  which  it  sometimes  affords  to  pain.  Its 
sedative  powers,  however,  are  much  more  obvious  when  it  is  taken 
in  poisonous  doses. 

Poisonous  Effects.  Death  has  frequently  resulted  from  pmssic 
acid,  taken  either  accidentally,  or  with  a  view  to- self-destruction. 
The  small  quantity  required,  the  rapidity  of  its  operation,  and  the 
absence  of  painful  effect,  have  recommended  it  to  the  suicide  and 
the  poisoner;  but  the  suspicion  which  sudden  death  excites,  and  the 
means  of  detection  afforded  by  the  odour  and  chemical  reactions  of 
the  acid,  have  had  a  tendency  to  deter  the  latter ;  so  that  poisoning 
by  this  agent  is  probably  less  frequent  now  than  formerly. 

Insensibility  and  death  usually  take  place  so  soon  after  a  poison- 
ous dose  of  the  acid,  that  opportunities  are  not  often  afforded  of 
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The  lowest  quantity  whieh  has  been  known  to  cause  death  is,  I 
believe,  nine-tenths  of  a  grain  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  equivalent  to 
about  forty-nine  drops  of  the  diluted  acid  of  the  U.  S.  and  London 
Pharmacopoeias.  So  small  a  quantity  as  thirty-six  drops  of  the  lat- 
ter has  produced  the  most  violent  and  threatenmg  symptoms  of  poi* 
soning,  from  which,  however,  the  patient  recovered.  Oceasionallj  a 
considerably  larger  amount  has  been  taken  without  causing  death. 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Treatise  an  Poisons  (Lend.,  a.d.  1848,  p.  672), 
states  that  the  largest  dose  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  from  which  re- 
covery is  known  to  have  taken  place  spontaneously,  is  one  grain 
and  a  half,  equal  to  somewhat  more  than  a  drachm  of  the  diluted 
acid. 

Attention  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Chanet  to  a  kind  of  chronio 
poisoning  from  prussic  acid,  produced  by  frequent  exposure  to  its 
vapours,  in  quantities  insufficient  to  cause  immediate  death,  as  in 
certain  manufacturing  processes.  The  symptoms  are  dull  pain  in 
the  head,  darting  pains  over  the  eyes,  abnormal  sounds  in  the  ears, 
dizziness,  vertigo,  pain  in  the  precordial  region,  difficult  reqnration, 
oonstriction  of  the  throat,  feelings  as  of  suffi)cation,  and  alternate 
wakefulness  and  somnolency.  {Gaz.  des  HdpiLy  Juil.  24, 1847.) 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  hydrocyanic  acid 'has,  like  digi* 
talis,  the  cumulative  property;  whether,  in  other  words,  having 
been  given  for  some  time  in  regularly  successive  doses,  without  ob- 
servable effect,  it  suddenly  acts  at  last  with  the  accumulated  force  of 
the  whole,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  quantity  taken.  I  have 
never  seen  any  tendency  of  this  kind  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  do  not 
think  that  danger  need  be  apprehended,  with  due  care  not  to  increase 
the  dose  to  an  amount  which  might  itself  prove  hazardous.  There 
may  be  a  temporary  insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  poison, 
which  may  at  length  suddenly  cease;  and  a  dose  which,  a  sluMri 
time  previously,  would  not  have  been  felt,  might  now  prove  danger* 
ous.  But  it  is  the  last  dose  here  that  acts,  and  not  the  accumulated 
doses  before  taken.  The  influence  of  the  poison  is  too  brief  for  this 
danger;  and,  if  it  do  not  operate  within  a  few  hours,  it  will  probably 
be  decomposed  or  eliminated  without  effect. 

After  death,  the  odour  of  prussic  acid  sometimes  exhales  from  the 
body,  and  is  often  strongly  perceived  upon  opening  the  stomaclu  It 
is  said  also  to  be  occasionally  discoverable  in  the  blood,  and  the  dif- 
ferent cavities.  The  reader  must  not  confound  this  odour  with  that 
of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  To  me  the  two  are  quite  distinct.  The 
latter  smell  might  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  hydrocyanic  add  had 
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been  swallowed  in  connection  with  the  ofl,  with  which  it  is  genermllj 
msBociated;  bat  it  wonld  afford  no  proof  of  poisoning  with  the  pure 
add.  The  onlj  marked  phenomenon  presented,  upon  post-mortem 
examination,  is  a  nniTcrsal  renoos  congestion,  proring  that  the  cir- 
culation had  been  arrested  in  the  longs.  The  blood  is  nsnallj  fonnd 
dark,  and  either  fluid  or  imperfectlj  coagulated.  It  is  said  that 
marks  of  inflammation  exist  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  bat  death 
is  often  too  rapid  to  permit  the  establishment  of  this  process,  and 
Ae  redness  which  has  been  ascribed  to  inflammation  is  probablj 
owing  simplj  to  renoas  congestion. 

Trtatmemt  of  PaiMonimg  hjf  Hydroeyanie  AtieL  Unh^ifMlj,  the 
opportanltj  Smt  interposing  remedies  is  seldom  offered,  in  conseqaenee 
of  the  speedj  occurrence  of  death.  The  prominent  indications  are 
to  sof^rt  or  restore  the  respiratory  fanctkm,  and  to  obriate  the 
dchOiuting  influence  of  the  p<H8on  until  it  shall  cease  to  act.  To 
BCutiaHie  or  eracuate  the  acid  is  also  desrable,  and  should  be  aimed 
al  when  the  opportunitj  is  offered;  but  too  often  the  case  ends  fiUallj 
before  the  re«)uisite  measures  can  be  carried  into  effect;  and  the 
dosure  of  the  mouth,  and  the  inabilitj  to  swallow,  are  impediments 
in  the  way  of  their  application.  The  most  effectire  measure  is  prob- 
aUr  to  dash  cold  water  upon  the  face,  head,  or  shoulders,  or  to  pour 
h  upon  the  spine.    This,  bj  the  shock,  rouses  the  nerrous  centres, 

d  S&Tours  the  restoration  or  continaance  of  respiration.  For  the 
purpose,  carbonate  cf  ammonia,  or  the  aromatic  spirit  of  am- 
should  be  applied  assidaouslj  to  the  nostrils;  the  latter 
remedT  shoald  be  aiiministered  bj  the  mouthy  if  the  patient  can 
swaZow.  or  bj  the  rectum  if  he  cannot;  and  stimulatioa  extemallj 
skjoLi  be  resorte«i  to  bj  friction  and  robefac^nts.  Chlorine  has 
been  Ttcofnmeiified  as  an  antidote,  and,  if  it  can  be  obtained  in  tlae, 
XI  naj  z^  ^immisterefi  in  the  f>rci  of  chlorine  wat^r.  or  periiaps 
£bsztt  i«:tTzr2ijn  of  ehl'^ride  of  Ixzne.  Another  antidote  has  been  re- 
eamsLsnaiofL  ^nns&^n^  of  the  mixed  solphates  of  procoxvie  an»i  ses- 
qrcoxirfe  :f  ir^o,  wifcti  must  b«  precede^!  by  a  notation  cf  carbonate 
4f  ^t:!!!!"*.  Th.^  ccmmiiXi  iulphate  of  irin  cf  the  shoes  maT  ^  ea^ 
piay-s*L  IS  x  reaZj  cca:a£ns  the  two  oxfiies.    An  msoloble  and  inert 

Ti^rrvirmt  of  Eron  or  Prwman  buie  5s  formed,  and  the  hTdr*>- 
u:ii£  3«Hcrai:ii*tL     Tie  two  soi^xdiMLi.  tiie  aZkalis^ 
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may  be  made  to  rouse  the  vanishing  action  of  the  heart  by  means  of 
the  electro-magnetic  influence. 

2.  Mode  of  Operation. 

Until  lately,  it  has  been  supposed  that  hydrocyanic  acid  operated, 
through  nervous  communication,  upon  the  brain;  the  rapidity  of  its 
action  precluding,  as  it  was  imagined,  the  supposition  that  it  could 
produce  its  eflfects  through  absorption.  At  present  the  general 
opinion  tends  towards  the  view,  that  it  operates  on  the  system  ex- 
clusively through  the  circulation ;  and  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that 
this  view  is  correct.  In  the  first  place^  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
medicine  is  not  only  absorbed,  but  rapidly  so.  Its  odour  in  the 
breath  of  one  who  has  swallowed  it,  and  in  the  blood  and  the  cavities 
of  the  body  after  death,  its  discovery  in  the  blood  by  chemical  tests, 
and  the  fact  that  it  operates  in  the  same  manner  to  whatever  absorb- 
ing surface  it  may  be  applied,  are  suflScient  proofs  to  this  eflfect. 
Secondly y  experiments  have  proved  that,  however  speedy  may  be  its 
operation,  as  for  example  in  three  or  four  seconds  when  inhaled  into 
the  lungs  of  a  small  animal,  yet  the  movement  of  the  blood  is  suffi- 
ciently rapid  to  allow  time  for  its  absorption  and  conveyance  to  the 
brain.  Thirdly j  it  is  not  prevented  from  acting,  when  applied  to  the 
tongue  or  stomach,  by  cutting  oiT  the  nervous  communication  between 
these  organs  and  their  nervous  centres.  Lastly y  if  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  be  arrested  from  the  place  of  its  application,  it  produces  no 
effect.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  it  operates  more  rapidly  when  in- 
haled than  when  applied  in  any  other  mode,  whether  by  the  stomach, 
rectum,  or  a  wound,  favours  the  idea  of  its  absorption ;  as  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs  afford  a  readier  entrance  into  the  circulation  than 
any  other  surface ;  and  the  distance,  by  the  route  of  the  circulation, 
thence  to  the  brain  is  shorter  than  from  any  other  point  of  applica- 
tion, even  the  jugular  veins. 

The  strong  acid  dropped  into  the  eye,  placed  upon  the  tongae, 
introduced  into  the  stomach  or  rectum,  applied  to  a  wound,  or  injected 
into  one  of  the  serous  cavities,  or  into  the  blood  of  one  of  the  lower 
animals,  usually  produces  death,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  seconds,  so 
that  the  action  seems  almost  immediate.  The  animal  generally  dies 
with  convulsions. 

The  heart  continues  beating  after  respiration  has  ceased.  Dr. 
Percira  states  that  he  had  examined  a  considerable  number  of  animals 
destroyed  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  had  met  with  no  instance  in  which 
the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  when  the  chest  was  opened  immediately 
after  apparent  death.  According  to  the  same  observer,  the  voluntary 
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muscles,  too,  retain  their  irritability,  contracting  nnder  the  applica- 
tion of  galvanism,  though  the  contrary  has  been  noticed  by  some 
others.  {Mat.  Med.y  Sd  ed.,  p.  1796.) 

From  the  above  facts,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  acid  operates 
directly  on  the  cerebral  and  spinal  centres,  and  indirectly  upon  the 
lungs  and  heart,  probably  first  suspending  respiration  through  the 
want  of  the  proper  nervous  influence  to  the  pulmonary  function,  and 
secondly  arresting  the  heart's  action  through  the  want  of  blood  from 
the  lungs.  Death,  therefore,  takes  place  from  asphyxia.  Hence  the 
general  venous  congestion  observed  after  death,  affecting  the  brain, 
lungs,  abdominal  viscera,  etc.  The  insensibility,  however,  is  the  ante> 
cedent  of  the  asphyxia,  and  depends  not  upon  the  want  of  blood  in 
the  brain,  but  upon  the  immediate  paralyzing  influence  of  the  poison. 

The  convulsions  serve  in  no  degree  to  prove  an  irritant  action  of 
the  acid;  for  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  very  copious  loss  of 
blood. 

It  would  seem  also  that  hydrocyanic  acid  has  a  direct  sedativf 
effect  on  the  nervous  peripheries;  for  numbness  and  relief  of  pahi 
have  sometimes  resulted  from  its  local  action,  without  any  apparent 
influence  on  the  brain. 

8.  Therapeutic  Application. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  chiefly  calculated  to  meet  the  two  indications 
of  allaying  nervous  irritation,  and  controlling  the  action  of  the  heart. 
It  is  sometimes  also  employed  to  relieve  pain. 

In  inflammations^  it  is  of  little  use  during  the  stage  of  highest 
action;  but  sometimes,  when  the  heart  remains  unusually  irritable, 
after  the  local  excitement  has  in  great  measure  yielded  or  been  sub- 
dued, it  may  be  employed  with  advantage  to  calm  the  circulation.  In 
the  pulmonary  inflammationSj  it  also  acts  beneficially  by  quieting  the 
cough,  for  which  purpose  it  may  be  substituted  for  opium,  when  the 
latter  medicine  is  contra-indicated  by  its  property  of  checking  bron- 
chial secretion.  It  is  most  conveniently  used,  in  connection  with 
expectorants  and  demulcents,  in  the  form  of  cough  mixtures. 

In  various  nervous  diseases  it  has  been  extensively  used.  At  one 
time  it  had  great  reputation  in  pertussis^  and  was  even  thought  to  be 
adequate  to  the  cure  of  that  affection;  but  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  useful  only  as  a  palliative;  and,  even  in  this  respect,  it  has  no 
advantage  over  the  cerebral  and  nervous  stimulants,  as  belladonna 
and  assafetida.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  the  paroxysm  of  spoM" 
modic  asthma;  but  it  is  quite  unequal  to  the  violence  of  this  com- 
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plaint,  unless  employed  in  doses  which  might  prove  hazardoiu;  and 
the  disease  is,  therefore,  left  to  safer  medicines.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
great  disadvantage  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  that  it  cannot  be  given  bo  m 
to  produce  a  vigorous  therapeutic  impression,  without  the  danger  of 
inducing  its  poisonous  eifects ;  a  disadvantage  which  it  shares  with  all 
the  most  powerful  cerebral  and  nervous  sedatives,  but  which,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  great  rapidity  and  violence  of  its  action,  belongs  to 
it  in  greater  degree  probably  than  to  any  other.  We  are,  therefore, 
compelled  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  those  milder  curative  influences 
which  can  be  obtained  from  small  and  safe  doses.  Nervauf  eaugk 
sometimes  yields  very  happily  to  the  medicine. 

But  it  is  in  diseases  of  the  heart  that  hydrocyanic  acid  exhibits,  I 
think,  its  most  vahiable  powers.  In  the  more  violent  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  organ  or  its  membranes,  or  in  the  excessive  excite- 
ment of  high  febrile  disease,  it  will  do  little  good  in  safe  or  pmdent 
doses ;  nor  is  it  adequate,  in  such  doses,  to  the  control  of  strong  hy- 
pertrophic action ;  but  in  palpitation  and  other  irregularities  in  the 
function  of  the  organ,  of  no  very  energetic  character,  whether  purely 
nervous,  or  associated  with  organic  disease,  I  know  no  medicine  better 
calculated  to  alleviate  the  disturbed  function,  and  afford  ease  and 
comfort  to  the  patient.  I  use  the  oflScinal  diluted  acid  habitually  in 
such  cases,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drops  every  two  or  three 
hours,  in  emulsion  of  sweet  or  bitter  almonds,  and  often  find  it  to 
afford  relief,  after  failing  with  the  more  powerful  action  of  digitalis. 
It  may  be  used  also  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta;  but,  as  the  indication 
here  is  rather  simply  to  reduce  the  circulation  than  to  regulate  it, 
more  good  may  be  expected  from  digitalis,  or  the  arterial  sedatives. 
It  is  the  element  of  nervous  disturbance  in  the  heart's  derangements, 
that  hydrocyanic  acid  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  control. 

Some  years  since,  much  was  expected  from  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
phthisis;  and  the  remedy  was  often  used  without  due  regard  to  its 
poisonous  powers.  While  in  the  height  of  its  vogue  in  Philadelphia, 
I  happened  to  hear  of  two  cases  of  this  disease,  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Such  accidents  deterred 
from  its  continued  use,  and  it  has  fallen  into  neglect  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  medicinal  form ;  though,  as  it 
exists  in  wild  cherry  bark  tea,  it  is  still  much  and  advantageously 
employed  in  this  country.  Its  influence  in  quieting  cough,  and  in 
calming  the  excessive  frequency  of  pulse  so  common  in  phthisis,  ren- 
ders it  useful  as  a  palliative,  and  adjuvant  of  other  measures;  and 
its  association  with  a  tonic  principle,  in  the  bark  just  alluded  to,  gives 
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minous  character,  denominated  emuUinj  also  contained  in  the  plant, 
and  with  the  presence  of  water,  is  converted  into  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  a  volatile  oil,  which  come  over  together  in  distillation,  and  which, 
thus  obtained,  are  identical  with  the  well  and  long-known  eMiential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  emulsin  acts  merely  as  a  kind  of  ferment; 
the  real  change  taking  place  between  the  amygdalin  and  the  water. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  various  vegetable  products  mentioned,  when  qaite 
dry,  are  destitute  of  the  characteristic  odour;  and  they  have  the 
characteristic  taste  and  effects  on  the  system,  when  swallowed,  only 
because  they  find,  in  the  saliva  and  the  gastric  liquids,  the  water 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  new  bodies.  The  following  are  the 
parts  of  these  plants  officinally  recognized,  along  with  their  several 
preparations;  the  wild  cherry  bark,  which  has  already  been  treated 
of  among  the  tonics,  being  omitted.  After  these  will  come  an  account 
of  the  several  officinal  preparations  of  hydrocyanic  acid  itself. 


I.  BITTER  ALMONDS. — AMYGDALA  AmARA.  U.S.,  Ed. 

These  are  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  AmygdaluB  cammuniMj  va- 
riety amara,  or  bitter  almond  tree,  growing  wild  in  Persia,  Syria, 
and  the  North  of  Africa.  They  are  brought  chiefly  from  Mogadore, 
in  the  empire  of  Morocco.  All  that  is  here  said  of  the  bitter  almond 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  kernel  of  the  common  peach,  or  fruit  of 
AmygdaluB  Persica. 

Bitter  almonds,  when  perfectly  dry,  have  little  or  no  smell,  but, 
when  rubbed  with  water,  acquire  a  strong  odour  like  that  of  the 
peach  blossom.  Their  taste  is  of  a  peculiar  not  unpleasant  bitter- 
ness. With  water  they  form  an  emulsion  which  contains  all  their 
active  properties.  They  are  chiefly  employed  to  impart  flavour  in 
confectionery  and  cookery;  but  sometimes  also  to  obtain  the  medical 
effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Their  emulsion  is  used  in  the  cough  of 
catarrh  and  phthisis,  also  as  a  lotion  in  skin  affections,  to  allay  itch- 
ing, tingling,  etc.  They  act  in  these  affections  partly  through  their 
demulcent  properties,  but  chiefly  through  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gener- 
ated in  them  with  the  presence  of  water.  To  prepare  the  emuUion^ 
half  an  ounce  of  the  almond  or  peach  kernels  is  to  be  rubbed  with 
half  a  drachm  of  gum  arabic,  two  drachms  of  loaf  sugar,  and  eight 
fluidounces  of  water,  and  the  liquid  then  strained.  The  dose  is  a 
tablespoonful.  Bitter  almonds  are  also  an  ingredient  in  the  officinal 
Byrupu.9  amygdalae^  or  Byrup  of  orgeat^  which,  therefore,  forms  a 
good  addition  to  cough  mixtures.   Besides  this,  there  are  two  officinal 
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preparations  of  bitter  almonds,  and  one  non-oflScina!,  which  require 
a  brief  notice. 


1.  OIL  OF  BITTEB  ALMONDS. — OleUM  AmTODAUI  AmaAJL 
U.S. 

This  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  bitter  almonds,  previously 
deprived  of  their  fixed  oil  by  expression.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
with  a  strong  odonr  of  the  kernels,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  homing  taste. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  slightly  so  in  water.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  dissolved  in  or  combined  with  a 
volatile  oil,  upon  which  its  peculiar  odour  and  taste  chiefly  depend. 
When  freed  from  the  former  ingredient,  it  has  the  ordinary  proper- 
ties of  the  volatile  oils,  and  retains  its  smell  and  taste,  but  is  no 
longer  poisonous.  When  taken  internally  in  its  original  state,  it 
produces  on  the  system  all  the  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  has 
the  advantage,  as  a  medicine,  over  the  pure  diluted  acid,  that  it 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  without  any  material  deterioration;  the 
oil  being  a  preservative  to  the  active  ingredient.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  convenient  form  for  the  administration  of  the  acid.  The  dose 
is  from  one-quarter  of  a  drop  to  a  drop,  given  at  the  ordinary  inter- 
vals, and  cautiously  increased,  if  necessary,  until  some  effect  is  expe- 
rienced. It  is  most  conveniently  administered  in  emulsion  with  gum 
arabio,  loaf  sugar,  and  water,  and  may  be  applied  externally  to  irri- 
tating cutaneous  eruptions,  either  in  the  same  form,  or  dissolved  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  minim  to  the  fluidounce,  through  the 
intervention  of  a  little  spirit.  It  is  so  poisonous,  that  four  drops  of 
it  are  said  to  have  killed  a  dog  of  medium  size. 

2.  BITTEB  ALMOND  WATEB. — Aqua  AmygDALJB  AmaRJI. 

This  may  be  prepared  either  by  distilling  water  from  bitter  almonds, 
or,  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  by  dissolving  the  volatile 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  water,  through  the  intervention  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia;  one  minim  of  the  oil  being  used  to  two  fluidounces  of 
water.  The  latter  method  is  preferable,  as  yielding  a  more  uniform 
product.  As  the  preparation  is  liable  to  change  upon  being  kept,  it 
should  be  made  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  as  wanted  for  use.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  substances,  when  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  at  the  same  time  indicated,  as  in  nervous  coughs,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  and  various  spasmodic  complaints.  The  proportions  of 
the  mixture  should  be  so  arranged,  that  a  tablespoonful  may  be  given 
for  a  dose  to  an  adult.     The  preparation  made  by  distilling  the 
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almonds  is  of  uncertain  strength,  and  should  be  discarded.    It  u 
said  to  have  been  prescribed  with  fatal  effects. 

8.  AMYQDALIN. 

This  is  procured  from  bitter  almonds.  For  an  account  of  the  pro- 
cess the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  It  is  a  white, 
crystal!  izable  substance,  inodorous,  of  a  sweetish  bitter  taste,  freely 
soluble  in  water  and  hot  alcohol,  slightly  so  in  cold  alcohol,  and 
insoluble  in  ether.  When  mixed  with  emulsin  and  water,  it  is  con* 
verted  into  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  altogether  identical  in  proper- 
ties with  that  obtained  by  distilling  the  fruit.  Now,  as  emulsin  ii 
contained  in  sweet  almonds,  it  follows  that  a  preparation  may  be 
made,  having  the  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  rubbing  together  a 
little  amygdalin,  sweet  almonds,  and  water,  so  as  to  form  an  emul- 
sion. Wohler  and  Liebig  recommend  that  17  grains  of  amygdalin 
should  be  added  to  a  fluidounce  of  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  pre- 
pared with  two  drachms  of  the  fruit.  The  dose  would  be  from  thirty 
minims  to  a  fluidrachm.  As  amygdalin  keeps  well  when  dry,  a  prep- 
aration of  uniform  strength  could  thus  be  obtained  when  wanted* 
Amygdalin  itself  produces  no  poisonous  effect  when  swallowed;  at 
there  is  nothing  in  the  stomach  which  can  act  the  part  of  a  ferment 
like  emulsin;  nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  swallowed  largely,  leat  by 
accident  something  might  have  been  taken  having  this  property.* 


XL  CHERRY-LAUREL  LEAVES. — LaurOOERASUS.  Ed.^ 
Dub. 

These  are  the  leaves  of  Cerasus  Lauro-cerasutj  De  Gand.  {Prunui 
LaurO'CerasvLSy  Linn.),  or  the  common  European  cherry -laurel^  a 
small  evergreen  tree,  indigenous  in  Asia  Minor,  but  naturalised 
throughout  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  also  culti- 
vated for  medical  and  ornamental  purposes.    The  fresh  leaves,  when 

*  Some  interesting  results,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  have  been  obtained  hj  K6I« 
liker  and  MuUer,  of  Wiirtsburg.  Amygdalin  and  emulsin,  introdaced  tepaimtefy 
into  the  blood,  produce  hydrocyanic  acid;  and,  if  the  quantity  be  sufficiently  largt, 
death  soon  ensues.  Poisoning  does  not  result  when  amygdalin  is  introduced  dirteOj 
into  the  blood,  and  emulsin  into  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  does  result  when  the  caM 
is  reversed,  that  is,  when  emulsin  is  iigected  into  the  blood  and  amygdalin  into  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  appears  then  that  while  amygdalin  may  be  absorbed  firom  th« 
stomach  and  bowels,  emulsin  is  not ;  probably  because  it  undergoes  digeeCioa,  at  ii 
is  not  found  in  the  primsB  im  afterwards.  In  rabbits,  death  is  produced  by  the  in* 
troduction  of  amygdalin  into  the  stomach  without  emulsin;  from  which  it  ii  to  bt 
inferred  that  there  is  something  in  their  stomachs  which  is  capable  of  acting  the 
part  of  the  latter  principle.  (B.  and  F.  Medieo-Chir,  Reo.,  April,  1867,  p.  878^  ftroa 
the  AUgtmem.  Medigin.  Central,  Zeitung,) — NoU  to  the  iecond  edUitm, 
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methods,  contains  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  pure  anhydrous  acid.  It 
is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  quite  dif* 
ferent  from  that  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  a  cooling  slightly 
acrid  taste.  As  it  is  decomposed  by  light,  it  should  be  kept  in  opaque 
bottles,  which  should  be  small  and  well  stopped.  Hydrocyanic  aoid 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  cyanogen  (2  eqs.  carbon  and  1  of  nitro- 
gen) and  one  of  hydrogen. 

This  preparation  is  incompatible  with  the  soluble  salts  of  silyer, 
copper,  and  mercury,  forming  with  them  insoluble  cyanurets  of  the 
metals  respectively. 

It  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal,  in  one  instance,  in  the  dose  of 
forty-nine  minims;  and  thirty-six  minims  have  produced  very  threat- 
ening symptoms.  Its  presence  may  be  detected  by  adding  to  the 
suspected  liquid  first  solution  of  potassa,  next  a  solution  of  the  com- 
mon sulphate  of  iron  of  the  shops,  containing  both  protoxide  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  lastly  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  any 
superfluous  oxide  of  iron.  If  hydrocyanic  acid  be  present,  the  deep 
blue  ferrocyanuret  of  iron  will  be  generated. 

Administration.  The  dose,  of  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  is  from 
two  to  six  drops.  I  usually  begin  with  two  drops  every  two  hours, 
gradually  increasing  until  some  efiect  is  obtained,  and  then  regu- 
lating the  amount  of  the  dose  and  the  interval  so  as  to  maintain  the 
desired  impression.  The  medicine  may  be  given  in  distilled  water, 
sweetened  water,  or  mucilage.  I  often  prescribe  it  with  emulsion  of 
sweet  almonds,  sometimes  adding  a  little  of  the  bitter  almond  to  give 
flavour  to  the  preparation,  and  so  managing  the  proportions  that  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  emulsion  (see  Mistura  Amygdalse,  U.  S.  Disp.) 
shall  contain  a  dose  of  the  diluted  acid.  If  headache,  confusion  of 
brain,  giddiness,  faintness,  or  epigastric  uneasiness  should  be  pro- 
duced, the  dose  should  be  lessened.  It  is  safest,  on  no  occasion, 
however  gradually  the  dose  may  be  increased,  to  exceed  twenty 
minims  at  once. 

IV.  CYANURET  OF  POTASSIUM.— PoTASSn  CyANURB- 
TUM.  U.S. 

Preparation.  Cyanuret  of  potassium  is  prepared  by  igniting  to- 
gether ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  potassa.  The 
carbonic  acid  escapes ;  a  portion  of  the  cyanogen  combines  with  a 
portion  of  the  potassium  to  form  cyanuret  of  potassium;  the  liberated 
oxygen  of  the  potassa  combines  with  another  portion  of  cyanogen  to 
form  cyanic  acid,  which  then  unites  with  an  undecomposed  portion 
of  potassa;  and  the  iron  which  is  separated  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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IL  CHLOROFORM. 

CHLOROFORMUM.  U.S.,  Dwi.  —  Chloroformtl.  Limd. 

Discoverjf.  Chloroform  was  discovered,  in  the  year  1831,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Guthrie,  of  Sackett's  Harbour,  New  York,  and  about  the 
same  time  by  Soubeiran  in  France,  and  Liebig  in  Germany;  bat  the 
precise  chemical  nature  of  the  product  was  not  understood,  till  detenn- 
ined  by  Dumas  in  1834.  By  that  chemist  it  was  ascertained  to  be  a 
compound  of  three  eqs.  of  chlorine  with  one  eq.  of  a  bioarboret  of 
hydrogen  called  formyle,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  a  terehloride  of 
formyle.  Mr.  Guthrie,  mistakingly  supposing  that  the  substanoe 
obtained  by  him  was  the  Dutch  liquid,  or  chloric  ether  of  Dr.  T. 
Thomson,  gave  it  the  latter  name,  which  is  still,  thou^  yery  erro* 
neously,  sometimes  applied  to  its  alcoholic  solution. 

Preparation.  According  to  the  directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmap 
copocia,  chloroform  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  chlorinated 
lime  (chloride  of  lime),  water,  and  alcohol.  Two  liquids  are  condensed 
in  the  receiver,  the  heavier  of  which  is  chloroform.  This,  having 
been  separated,  and  washed  successively  with  water  to  remove  alco- 
hol, and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  remove  chlorine,  ia  agi- 
tated with  dry  chloride  of  calcium  in  order  to  separate  the  water,  and 
then  again  submitted  to  distillation.  The  product  now  obtained  is 
pure  chloroform.  It  is  generated  by  reaction  between  alcohol  and 
the  chlorine  of  the  chlorinated  lime. 

Propertiee.  Chloroform  is  a  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  fra- 
grant, ethereal,  apple-like  odour,  and  a  warm,  sweet,  somewhat  pun- 
gent, and  agreeable  taste.  It  rapidly  volatilizes  on  exposure,  and 
boils  at  142^  F.  It  is  not  inflammable.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1.49.  When  thrown  into  water  it  sinks  rapidly,  forming  as  it  falls 
distinct  globules,  which  have  a  characteristic  appearance.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  for  solution  2000  parts  of  that 
liquid,  to  which  nevertheless  it  distinctly  imparts  its  peculiar  odour. 
Alcohol  and  ether  readily  dissolve  it;  and  its  alcoholic  solution,  if  not 
containing  more  than  about  ten  per  cent,  of  chloroform,  mixes  with 
water  without  being  decomposed,  and  forms  a  liquid  of  a  sweet,  aro- 
matic, and  grateful  taste.  It  has  itself  extraordinary  solvent  powers; 
dissolving  not  only  most  of  the  substances  soluble  in  alcohol,  sach  as 
the  volatile  oils,  resms,  camphor,  etc.,  but  also  some  which  are  not 
so,  or  but  imperfectly,  as  gutta  percha,  caoutchouc,  and  wax.    The 
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cohesion  between  its  particles  must  be  feeble,  as  it  yields  a  greater 
number  of  drops  from  a  certain  measure  than  any  other  medicinal 
liquid;  one  fluidrachm  giving  on  an  average  240  drops.^ 

Its  sensible  properties,  great  specific  gravity,  behaviour  with  water, 
Tolatility  without  residue,  low  boiling  point,  and  incombustibility, 
sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  all  other  bodies. 

1.  EffecU  on  the  System. 

Chloroform,  in  its  local  action,  is  first  irritant  and  afterwards  sedar- 
tive ;  in  its  general  influence  is  powerfully  sedative,  primarily  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  secondarily  to  the  respiration  and  circulation. 
When  it  first  became  known  as  a  medicine,  I  was  disposed,  with  others, 
to  consider  it  a  stimulant  of  the  same  class  as  ether,  alcohol,  and 
opium ;  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  some  of 
its  most  obvious  effects  with  this  view  of  its  powers,  and,  having  made 
a  more  particular  investigation  into  its  operation,  became  convinced 
that  it  was  directly  and  essentially  sedative  to  the  nervous  system 
generally,  and  especially  to  the  brain.  In  a  number  of  patients,  to 
whom  I  gave  it  internally,  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  drops, 
I  could  detect  no  evidence  of  increase  in  the  cerebral  functions,  or  in 
the  action  of  the  heart,  but  found  it  moderately  sedative  to  both.  A 
young  medical  gentleman,  who  took  a  fluidrachm  of  it,  assured  me 
that  he  experienced  no  mental  excitement,  though  a  pleasing  calm- 
ness was  induced,  with  some  cerebral  confusion,  and  a  feeling  of 
drowsiness.  The  pulse  was  at  no  time  in  the  least  accelerated,  but 
soon  became  somewhat  less  frequent ;  nor  was  there  any  heat  of  skin, 
or  hurry  of  respiration.  Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne,  at  the  time  resident 
physician  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  made  various  trials  with  it 
upon  himself,  and  in  the  wards  under  my  care,  with  the  same  results. 
"  From  seventy-five  drops  of  it  there  was  a  diminution  of  conscious- 
ness and  sensorial  capacity;  sight,  hearing,  and  touch  became  less 
impressible ;  and  positive  drowsiness  was  produced.  There  was  no 
feeling  of  exhilaration  or  disorder;  and  the  pulse,  so  far  from  being 
accelerated,  was  reduced  two  beats  in  the  minute."  {Am.  Joum.  of 
Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1848,  p.  853.) 

In  relation  to  the  effects  of  doses  larger  than  a  fluidrachm,  M.  Aran 
has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  quantity,  supposed  to  be  from  eight 

*  In  reference  to  this  point,  Prof.  Procter,  at  mj  request,  niAde  nomeroui  triali 
with  bottles  of  diflerently-shaped  months,  such  as  are  usuaUy  employed  for  holding 
medicines.  The  highest  number  of  drops  yielded  by  a  fluidrachm  of  pure  chloro- 
form was  255,  and  the  lowest  230.  From  a  glass  phial  with  a  recurred  Up,  which 
always  yields  onusoally  large  dropti  h%  obtained  160  to  the  fluJdTaehm. 
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to  ten  drachms,  was  swallowed  in  mistake  bj  a  man.  There  was  at 
first  a  burning  sensation  produced,  with  ineffectual  efforts  to  Tomit; 
in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was  found  with  his  eyes  glistening, 
his  features  animated,  singing  and  talking  incoherently,  and  unable 
to  recognize  those  about  him.  There  were  some  convulsive  move- 
ments; the  skin  was  insensible  to  painful  impressions;  sight  was 
lost;  and  the  pulse  was  between  seventy  and  eighty.  In  the  course 
of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  sleep  ensued,  which  became  very  deep, 
and  was  attended  with  insensibility  of  the  surface,  and  complete  re- 
laxation; the  respiration  and  circulation  remaining  normal.  The 
sleep  continued  several  hours.  Next  day  he  could  remember  nothing 
of  what  had  passed,  and  the  unpleasant  symptoms  gradually  disap- 
peared. {Bull,  de  ThSrap.y  xlii.  296.) 

In  consequence  of  its  locally  irritant  property,  chloroform  not 
unfrequently  occasions  nausea  and  vomiting,  especially  when  not 
thoroughly  suspended,  and  equally  distributed  in  the  vehicle  in 
which  it  is  given.  Its  weight  and  insolubility  probably  produce 
this  effect,  causing  it  to  fall  against  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  and 
thus  to  act  in  an  undiluted  state  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  By 
proper  administration,  this  effect  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be 
avoided.  Nevertheless,  in  my  experience,  it  is  the  strongest  objec- 
tion to  the  internal  use  of  the  medicine,  which,  so  far  as  its  influ- 
ence on  the  system  is  concerned,  may,  I  believe,  be  given  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  moderate  dose. 

Local  Effects.  When  applied  to  any  sentient  part,  chloroform 
produces  at  first  a  painful  burning  sensation,  with  more  or  less  rube- 
faction,  and,  as  some  assert,  vesication,  though  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed this  effect.  In  a  short  time  the  irritation  ceases,  and  is 
followed  by  a  more  or  less  entire  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  part,  nith 
relief  to  any  existing  pain,  which  is  often  surprisingly  sudden  and 
complete.  The  irritant  impression  is  of  course  stronger  upon  the 
mucous  membranes,  or  an  abraded  surface,  than  on  the  sound  skin, 
in  which,  however,  when  the  chloroform  is  undiluted,  the  smarting 
and  burning  are  often  severe.  Some  degree  of  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  the  vapour,  similarly  applied;  though  much  less  con- 
siderable. Diluted  to  a  much  less  extent  than  as  it  must  exist  in 
the  circulation,  the  medicine  quite  loses  this  irritant  property,  and 
becomes  perfectly  bland ;  so  that  the  possession  of  the  property  by 
no  means  implies  that  the  chloroform,  when  absorbed,  will  in  the 
slightest  degree  excite  the  parts  with  which  it  is  brought  into  con* 
tact.     The  local  anaesthetic  power  of  choloroform  was  noticed  by 
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MM.  Flonrens,  Serre,  and  Longet,  who,  in  their  experiments  upon 
animals,  obserred  that,  when  applied  to  the  extreme  nerves  nn€OT» 
ered,  it  rendered  them  completely  insensible.  Bnt  credit  is  more 
particularly  dne  to. Dr.  Nunneley,  for  having  drawn  attention  to 
this  property,  not  only  in  chloroform,  but  in  other  agents  also,  and 
for  showing  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  it  for  practical  pur- 
poses. He  proved  that  the  insensibility  was  not  confined  to  the 
precise  locality  of  the  application,  bnt  extended  also  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  nervous  trunk. 

JEffeet9  from  Inhalation,  When  the  vapour  of  chloroform  is  in* 
haled,  it  first  produces  an  irritant  impression  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages,  which,  however,  is  inconsiderable,  and 
scarcely  more  than  momentary,  and  is  soon  followed  by  a  local  tor> 
por  and  relaxation,  dependent  probably  upon  the  direct  contact  of 
the  agent.  But  all  merely  local  effect  is  very  speedily  absorbed  in 
the  powerful  impression  made  on  the  system.  The  inhalation  may 
be  effected  by  simply  holding  the  choloroform  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.  The  vapour  enters  with  the  air  inspired.  When 
but  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  employed,  as  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minims,  its  effect  begins  to  be  felt  in  the  head  within  a  few 
seconds.  The  brain  becomes  somewhat  confused,  abnormal  sounds 
are  heard,  sight  is  disordered,  a  vague  sense  of  pleasure  is  expe- 
rienced, hallucinations,  generally  agreeable,  and  sometimes  appa- 
rently ludicrous,  are  produced,  and  a  loss  of  consciousness,  more 
or  less  complete,  takes  place,  generally  with  quiet  sleep,  but  occa- 
sionally with  dreamy,  incoherent  speech,  or  laughter,  and  very 
rarely  turbulence.  Consciousness  returns  in  five  or  six  minutes, 
with  either  no  recollection,  or  a  confused  one  of  what  had  passed. 
If  the  quantity  used  is  somewhat  larger,  say  one  or  two  fluidrachms, 
the  effect  is  more  rapid  and  powerful.  Feelings  of  an  agreeable 
character  are  soon  followed  by  diminished  sensibility,  general  numb- 
ness, mental  obtuseness,  drowsiness,  complete  loss  of  consciousness, 
and  profound  sleep.  The  eyelids  droop;  the  pupils  are  dilated, 
though  contractile,  and  roll  upwards;  the  breathing  is  slow,  often 
stertorous,  and  sometimes  with  frothing  at  the  mouth;  sensibility 
and  the  power  of  movement  are  quite  lost;  and  the  muscles  are  in 
general  universally  relaxed,  though  in  rare  instances  slight  convul- 
sive twitchings  of  the  face  and  limbs  are  observable.  The  pulse  is 
sometimes  momentarily  quickened  at  first,  though  enfeebled;  moVe 
frequently  it  is  diminished  both  in  frequency  and  force;  and  in 
some  instances  it  becomes  extremely  weak.    In  general,  however, 
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it  is  not  very  materially  affected,  unless  the  application  be  continued 
longer  than  necessary  to  induce  sleep.  From  the  state  of  deep 
stupor  or  coma,  the  patient  usually  passes,  for  a  short  time,  into  a 
soft  sleep,  or  dreamy  drowsiness  before  fully  awaking;  but  not  nn- 
frequently  there  is  an  immediate  return  to  complete  oonscioasnesf 
and  power  of  motion.  There  is  generally  no  recollection  of  what 
has  passed.  None  of  the  secondary  headache,  lassitude,  sicknesSi 
and  loss  of  appetite  are  experienced,  which  so  often  follow  the  action 
of  the  cerebral  stimulants.  The  case  is  related  of  a  person  who 
inhaled  as  much  as  a  pound,  at  intervals,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
days,  and  yet,  on  each  occasion,  after  recovery  from  its  immediate 
effects,  Telt  not  the  slightest  uneasiness.  {Med.  Time$  and  Gaz*j 
Nov.  1857,  p.  533.)  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  its 
action  is  essentially  sedative ;  for  the  operation  of  stimulants  is  in- 
variably followed  by  evidences  of  greater  or  less  depression.* 

Three  stages  more  or  less  distinct  may  be  observed  in  this  action 
of  chloroform;  1.  a  preliminary  stage  of  slight  cerebral  confoaion; 
2.  an  anaesthetic  condition,  or  insensibility  to  painful  impressionSi 
which  comes  on  before  consciousness  and  the  power  of  motion  are 
lost ;  and  3.  deep  sleep  or  coma,  with  complete  muscular  relaxation* 

The  insensibility  may  begin  so  early  as  fifteen  seconds  after  the 
commencement  of  inhalation,  and  is  very  rarely  postponed  longeif 
than  two  minutes.  It  continues  from  five  to  ten  minutes;  but  mi^ 
be  kept  up  for  several  hours,  by  a  careful  repetition  of  the  inhalationy 
at  each  period  of  commenciug  subsidence. 

In  some  very  rare  instances,  with  more  or  less  of  the  comatose 
condition,  tonic  spasms  occur,  or  hysterical  agitation,  with  scream- 
ing, laughter,  etc.,  and  now  and  then  relaxation  of  the  sphincters. 


*  Exceptional  oases  occasioaally  occur  in  which,  after  a  Tery  copioui  use  of  chlo- 
reform,  a  state  of  depreesion  of  certain  functions  continues  for  a  considerable  time, 
which  appears  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  direct  effect  of  the  medicine.  Dr.  C. 
Happoldt,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  relates  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  patient  kept 
himself  under  the  almost  constant  influence  of  the  medicine  for  forty  hours,  duiiog 
which  he  inhaled  about  twenty  ounces;  and  in  the  other  about  four  ounoes  were 
inhaled  at  one  time.  In  both,  the  sense  of  taste  was  perrerted,  and  that  of  smell 
nearly  or  quite  abolished;  the  bladder  and  lower  bowels  lost  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree their  sensibility,  so  that  the  necessity  of  micturition  and  of  defeoatioa  was  not 
duly  felt;  and  either  the  sexual  propensities  were  abolished,  or  the  capaeity  ef 
indulging  them  was  greatly  impaired.  A  strong  effort  of  the  will  was  necessary  Ibr 
the  CTacuation  of  the  bladder;  and  energetic  cathartics  were  requisite  to  keep  the 
bowels  open.  This  condition  lasted  in  one  case  about  two  months,  and  in  the  other 
still  longer,  before  it  was  completely  remoTed.  (CharU^Um  Mtd,  Jwm,  tmi  Xi9.f 
zi.  60.}— JVof«  to  tk$  iictmd  ediUvn, 
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Uffeeti  from  InJudatum.  When  the  eflbcto  of  inhtk* 
tion  exceed  those  above  mentioned,  they  may  be  considered  poison- 
ons,  and  death  not  nnfreqoently  results.  In  this  event,  the  respiration 
may  become  slower,  the  face  and  sorfaoe  pale  or  livid,  and  the  poise 
more  and  more  feeble,  nntil  respiration  ceases^  and  the  heart  can  no 
longer  be  felt  to  act.  Under  snch  circnmstances,  the  fatal  event  is 
ascribable  to  an  over-dose  of  the  poison,  which,  by  completely  para- 
lysing the  respiratory  nervons  centre,  suppresses  the  fimction  of  the 
Inngs,  and  secondarily  that  of  the  heart.  But  there  appears  to  be 
another  mode  of  fatal  termination,  which  occurs  in  general  very 
speedily,  and  without  warning,  and  often  proceeds  from  very  small 
quantities  of  the  poison,  much  less  than  those  frequently  used  with 
entire  impunity.  Thus,  in  at  least  two  recorded  instances,  death 
has  occurred  from  the  inhalation  of  only  thirty  drops.  In  these 
eases,  it  is  apparently  the  heart  which  first  ceases  to  act.  It  is 
asserted  that  this  organ  has  been  observed  to  become  quite  quiescent, 
while  respiration  still  continued.'^  In  the  first  method  of  poisoning, 
the  patient  dies  of  asphyxia  or  apnosa,  in  the  latter  of  syncope.  In 
the  one  instance,  death  is  the  result  of  an  excess  of  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  poison ;  in  the  other,  of  an  extraordinary  and  appa- 
rently direct  influence  either  on  the  heart  itself,  or  on  those  nervous 
eentres  through  which  its  functions  are  regulated.  Against  the  latter 
result  it  does  not  seem  that  any  care  is  sufficient  to  guard.  The 
greatest  precautions,  both  as  to  the  size  of  the  dose  and  its  adminis- 
tration, have  been  taken  without  effect.  The  patient  dies  almost  as 
if  his  heart  had  been  paralysed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

The  quantity  of  chloroform  which  has  been  employed  in  fatal  cases 
has  generally  been  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  though  in  some  instances 
much  larger,  and  in  a  few,  as  already  mentioned,  even  smaller.  The 
fatal  result  has  repeatedly  occurred  in  less  than  one  minute  from  the 
beginning  of  inhalation,  and  has  been  postponed  for  an  hour  or  more. 
In  a  table  of  88  cases  published  in  the  Neto  York  Journal  of  Medu 
erne  (N.  S.,  x.  400),  3  are  stated  to  have  died  instantly,  2  in  a  minute, 
10  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes,  1  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  1  in  hatf 
an  hour,  1  in  three  hours,  and  the  remainder  at  indefinite  or  awr 
-i 

*  A  CAM  of  this  kind  ii  rtcorded  hj  Mr.  James  Psget,  in  whieh  retpinUion  mm 
tinned  seTeral  minutes  after  the  pulse  eould  no  longer  he  felt  at  the  wristy  thoofll 
the  heart  beat  feebly ;  and  afterwards  artificial  respiration  was  maintained  for  tweat^ 
minutes,  without  any  return  of  the  pulse.  It  is  obTious  that  the  patient  died  throng^ 
tke  influence  of  the  poison  on  tlie  heart.  {Med.  I^hm  and  Chu,^  If  srob,  1867,  f .  286.) 
— ^ote  to  th$  teeond  edition. 
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known  periods,  bat  most  of  them  very  soon,  and  some  almost  imme- 
diately. 

Appearances  after  Death  from  Pouoning  by  InhaUUian.  The 
most  prominent  morbid  appearance  is  venous  congestioni  which  is 
generally  very  obvious  in  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  in  a  less  degree 
in  the  brain ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  brain  is  healthy, 
and  sometimes  freer  from  blood  than  ordinarily  in  health.  The  heart 
is  often,  but  not  invariably,  soft  and  flaccid.  The  blood  is  almost 
always  fluid,  and  sometimes  dark-coloured. 

Poisoning  through  the  Stomach.  Gases  of  poisoning  from  chloro- 
form taken  into  the  stomach  are  not  frequent.  I  have  examined  the 
records  of  seven  which  have  occurred  since  the  medicine  came  into 
use;  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  symptoms.  The  first 
effects  are  those  resulting  from  the  irritant  impression  on  the  stem* 
ach,  a  sensation  of  severe  burning  and  pain  in  the  epigastriam,  with 
efforts  to  vomit,  sometimes  successful,  but  generally  ineffectnaL  In 
a  very  short  time  the  brain  becomes  affected.  In  some  instances  the 
patient  exhibits  signs  of  exhilaration  in  brightness  of  the  eye,  and 
attempts  at  singing;  and,  in  one  case,  there  was  even  dancing;  but 
in  general  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  noticed,  and  the  first  ob- 
servable  symptom  of  a  cerebral  character  has  been  stupor,  which 
has  usually  come  on  at  a  period  of  time  varying  from  five  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  from  the  taking  of  the  poison.  The  comatose 
condition  is  profound,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  be  roused,  and  is 
quite  insensible  to  painful  impressions.  The  pupil  at  this  stage  is 
contracted  and  generally  insensible  to  light,  and  the  eyes  fixed.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  are  little  affected  as  to  frequency,  and,  though 
the  breathing  is  sometimes  stertorous,  the  face  retains  its  ordinary 
colour,  or  is  but  slightly  flushed.  But  in  a  short  time  decided 
symptoms  of  depression  appear;  the  pulse  becoming  slower  and 
feebler,  the  respiration  slower,  the  surface  cooler,  the  pupils  usu- 
ally dilated,  and  the  face  of  a  purplish  or  livid  hue.  In  two  or 
three  hours  the  prostration  is  extreme;  the  respiration  being  very 
slow  or  quite  suspended,  the  pulse  scarcely  if  at  all  perceptible  at 
the  wrist,  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  face  and  neck  of  a  deep 
purple ;  and,  unless  life  be  sustained  by  artificial  means,  or  the  quan^ 
tity  of  the  poison  has  been  insufficient  to  produce  death  by  its  de- 
pressing influence,  the  patient  perishes.  In  most,  however,  of  the 
recorded  instances,  the  system  has  reacted  either  spontaneously  or 
through  the  means  applied.  Consciousness  usually  returns  in  about 
six  hours,  more  or  less,  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the 
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pttdent  returns  to  health  without  serious  ineonyenience.  The  breath 
throughoat  nsoanj  smells  strongly  of  chloroform.  But  in  general 
there  are  other  dangers  to  encounter.  In  consequence  of  the  rio* 
lently  irritating  properties  of  the  chloroform  locally,  if  the  stomach 
happens  to  be  empty  at  the  time,  seyere  inflammation  ensues;  and, 
after  recoyering  from  the  stupor,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  bnn^ 
ing  pain  in  the  stomach,  yomiting  and  sometimes  purging,  and  other 
symptoms  of  gastritis,  which  may  or  may  not  terminate  fayourably. 
Oat  of  seyen  eases  of  poisoning  from  the  internal  use  of  chloroform, 
one  terminated  fatally  from  prostration  in  the  third  hour,  and  three 
others  from  gastric  inflammation  afier  reaction,  one  at  the  end  of 
thirty-six  hours,  another  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  third  on 
the  eighth  day.  In  a  doubtful  instance,  not  included  in  the  aboye 
Bumber,  death  took  place  in  thirty-four  hours,  with  ezcessiye  yom* 
iting  and  yiolent  dyspnoea,  the  efiects  apparently  of  seyere  gas- 
trttda  and  intense  pulmonary  congestion ;  but,  aa  the  patient  was 
preyiously  in  bad  health,  and  was  intoxicated  with  ardent  spirit  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  chloroform,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in 
what  d^ree  the  result  was  ascribable  to  the  latter  poison*  In  this 
XBStance  the  lungs  were  found  after  death  so  much  congested  that 
they  did  not  collapse;  and  it  is  hi^y  probable  that  they  were  dis- 
eased before  the  chloroform  was  taken.  In  the  three  remaining 
eases,  the  patients  recoyered;  but  one  of  these  only  after  the  use  of 
aetiye  stimaladon,  and  of  galyanism  to  sustain  artificial  respiration* 
One  of  the  hxal  cases  was  that  of  a  child  four  years  old,  who  had 
swallowed  about  two  drachms  of  the  poison;^  a  second  was  that  of 
an  aiiult  who  had  taken  an  ounce  and  a  half  ;f  in  a  third  death  re«- 
suited  from  two  fluidounces  ;X  and  in  a  fourth  six  ounces  were  sup- 
posed to  haye  been  taken  ;§  but  in  the  last  two  cases,  the  patients 
surmounted  the  immediate  effect,  and  died  of  the  subsequent  gas- 
trids.  In  two  of  the  cases  from  which  recoyery  took  place,  the 
patient  hail  swallowed  two  ounces  ;||  in  a  third  only  an  ounce.^ 
After  death  in  the  stage  of  reaction,  the  prominent  anatomical  char- 
acter) are  re<ldening,  thickening,  softening,  and  eyen  erosion  mmi 

♦  Ar'.i.  '/Vn..  .Sept,  1838,  from  Asmoc.  Med.  Joum. 

^  i?tH^  1  refTord  of  this  cmae  by  Dr.  James  Williama,  In  the  Jfedkal  Exammer,  M 
^Iphia.  5or   l^h^,  p.  ^59. 

t  Lnndon  Linoft,  April  1«,  IJ^ril),  p.  400. 

\  Am.  ./.um.  of  Mfd,  SeLj  Oct.  I85rt,  p.  .ViO,  frnm  London  Lancet,  kn%,  %  18M. 

'  J-n   J'.nm.  of  Med,  5ri.,  Oct,  18M,  p.  54H,  from  the  London  I^nert  of  \\\%.  ^Wl, 
l^'itl     iI-M  <>t.  1*^.'>7.  p.  3^7;  the  cmae  being  recorded  by  Dr.  Tbommi  r«AW<«on, 
geon-<i«>neriI  of  the  U.  9.  Army. 

^  Mkd.  Tme*  md  Gut,,  Dm.  1867,  p.  615. 
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ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  brain  when 
examined  has  been  found  in  its  natural  condition.  From  what  has 
been  said  above,  it  appears  that  the  chief  danger  of  oyer-doses  of 
chloroform  by  the  stomach  is  that  of  gastric  erosion  and  inflamm»* 
tion ;  and  that,  though  the  medicine  is  capable  of  producing  death 
from  its  immediate  depressing  effect,  yet  this  result  need  not  be 
apprehended  from  any  ordinary  remedial  dose. 

Treatment  of  Poisoning,  If  the  poisoning  has  resulted  from  the 
swallowing  of  chloroform,  the  obvious  indications  are  to  evacuate 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  afterwards  support  the  actions  of 
the  system  by  external  and  internal  stimulation ;  irritation  of  stom- 
ach, if  it  should  follow  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  being  quieted 
by  opiate  enemata,  and  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  epigastrium. 
When  the  respiration  fails,  it  should  be  supported  artificially,  either 
by  galvanism,  Dr.  HalFs  method,  or  in  some  other  way. 

Poisoning  by  inhalation  is  unfortunately  often  so  rapid  that  little 
time  is  offered  for  the  intervention  of  remedies;  and,  when  the  poison 
attacks  the  heart  especially,  it  is  frequently  rendered  quite  insensible 
to  stimulant  impressions.  In  most  cases  of  apprehended  asphyxia 
or  syncope,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  the  effect  of  dashing  cold  water 
on  the  face  and  head;  and  a  supply  of  fresh  cool  air  should  be  kept 
up  by  fanning  or  otherwise.  In  order,  moreover,  to  aid  in  rousing 
the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  centres,  spirit  of  ammonia,  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  or  other  pungent  volatile  substance  should  be  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Should  the  respiration  have  ceased,  or  seem  about 
to  cease,  it  should  be  maintained  artificially,  either  until  there  is  no 
doubt  of  death  having  occurred,  or  until  the  patient  is  out  of  all 
danger  from  this  cause.  Death  has  taken  place  after  the  restoration 
of  respiration.  A  tendency  to  syncope  must  be  counteracted  by 
laying  the  body  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  head  low.  Should 
the  pulse  begin  to  fail,  the  countenance  become  pallid,  or  the  surface 
cold,  stimulation  internally  and  externally  should  be  resorted  to. 
Ammonia  and  wine  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  if  the  patient  can 
swallow,  oil  of  turpentine  or  other  stimulants  injected  into  the  bow- 
els, and  active  rubefacients  with  friction  applied  to  the  skin;  and, 
under  these  circumstances  of  threatened  syncope,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  have  recourse  to  the  respiration  of  the  vapours  of  ether,  as 
the  most  powerful  restorative,  and  most  likely  to  counteract  the 
depressing  effects  of  the  chloroform.  This  remedy,  however,  would 
be  loss  obviously  proper,  in  cases  of  threatened  asphyxia,  with  well- 
marked  venous  congestion. 
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Besides  the  meisares  mentioned,  galTamsni  or  electro-mignetiflu 
msT  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  excite  the  Inngs  mod  hemrt;  the  cor* 
rent  being  so  directed  ms  to  pmss  Ihroogh  the  nerres  soppljing  theie 
organs,  mnd  the  nerroos  centres  in  the  mednlU  oblongata.  Bj  pl»> 
ring  the  positire  pole  in  the  month  or  nostril,  and  the  negatire  OTor 
the  dmphraguL  as  suggested  bj  Dr.  Herapath,  the  natnral  route  of 
impressions  from  withoat  npon  the  respiratory  function,  tfaroo^  tha 
fifth  pair  of  nerres,  maj  be  followed  by  the  galvanie  cnrrent  {Lmm' 
ost.  March.  Id52,  p.  303);  or  the  diaphragm  may  be  excited  by  fi- 
Tcct  irritation  of  the  phrenic  nerre,  as  svggealed  by  M.  Dndienat 
(see  rot.  L  p,  646). 

In  cases  of  asphyxia  it  is  cmsidercd  adriaable,  nrhile  perfioswng 
artificial  respiration,  to  pnll  forward  the  tongne,  so  aa  to  prevent  iCa 
filling  back  upon  the  glottis.  Thk  may  readily  be  done  by  the  finger 
phased  into  the  fauces.*    Dr.  HaD's  method  has  bees  employed  m 


2.  JfjJe  of 

EiLoo^  lias  leen  saz«i  already  of  the  local  action  of  chloroform. 
Li  reL&doa  to  its  operation  on  the  system,  few,  I  presume,  doubt  that 
iz  zv^iac^i  Izs  effects  diroa^h  abeorpcion  into  the  blood. f   The  odomr 

nn  i«  'i:ftti  '•!  ~rurfi«MC<iinT.  Dr.  Laox^iihiKk.  iC  B««r'ia.  la  %  a«€  ^{  thiB  Idnd,  31*1* 
«a  TTjiHiixL^  'nr  i  'ha  -i^Q**r  pitn  icT  iiiie  Titfiiea.  votL  k&vfu^  imrrkiiieefi  %  gmn-ei  imJB 

':!•!  In^  if  'Jilt  ▼)iia«i  iri-iur  '.j*!  :a£Ji>!r«r.  t3.i  t^'tcr.lsL^  •sxpiruiaa  isfttr  tsk»*JL  laaa^ 
±ii.>ia  17  irwi«Fir«  la  'ue  ih>:- 1011*11.  T!ie  aiw  <nii#i  £i.TiarmhlT.  -uian^  nsipirvuia 
lobi  •ariniT  :qsu4mL     -l.-r,i.  '7-'i.,  Jiia.  I?o'.>.  D.  T^IO.  — JTifd  u  'JU  *i*rrtm,i  ftS/nin, 

*  Vim  .liiA  iu^  i«?«a  ki^xac«?«i  '!iar  'he  sola  4<iiir)s«  if  'iaaTwr.  in  din  inhAlArxm 
nT  •iiliinr'iraL.  is  iijc  iu  i^r^it  iad.i«ni!«  ia  'iii*  wr^hrml  cimcRa.  bar  1.  Iiifal  vui*- 
uesiA  ii'  ue  iintff.  intiimnii  jj  ;:j«  Mai:v:c  iiT  '.l1«  7M*iar  wicii  cii«  juixaoM  fr7n4snir« 
fr'  :ii***  ir-rin^*.  jnacn  sa  ulmi^ttioa  iaci  'ie  3i:aiir4  inrntiiiiu  '.ihiM  ia«i  -iw  lir-^ella, 
ta*t  .M  intruiiss  17  -fattiimiD-M  'ju.i  :^t»  laaMTftrina.  r^iarii  saa  '^e  au  iouic.  laac  \  Lueai 
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of  the  breath  of  those  who  have  taken  it  largely  by  the  Btomach,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  detected  after  death  in  the  blood  and  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  body,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fact  of  abaorptionA 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  its  primary  influence  is  on  the 
blood,  which  it  is  thought  to  change  chemically,  rendering  it  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  unfit  for  the  support  of  the  vital  phenomena* 
But  in  opposition  to  this  notion  is  the  great  rapidity  with  which  its 
effects  appear  and  disappear;  and,  besides,  it  is  asserted,  as  the  result 
of  experiment,  that  it  does  not  blacken,  but  on  the  contrary  reddens 
the  blood,  when  added  to  it  out  of  the  body.  (See  Am.  Joum.  qf 
Med.  Scuy  N.  S.,  xxvi.  188.)  When  the  blood  is  darkened,  as  it 
sometimes  is  under  the  poisonous  action  of  chloroform,  the  result 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  change  in  the  lungs,  consequent  on 
the  defect  of  respiration.  The  blood  in  all  probability  merely  serves 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  medicine,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  tissues  upon  which  it  operates.  That  the  nervous  centres  are  the 
parts  primarily  affected  seems  to  me  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from 
the  symptoms,  which  are  at  first  exclusively  nervous ;  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  pulse,  sometimes  observed  when  it  is  administered  by 
inhalation,  is  by  no  means  constant,  is  at  most  very  brief  and  fugi* 
tive,  disappearing  as  soon  as  the  true  influence  of  the  medicine  is 
felt,  and  is  in  all  probability  quite  as  much  the  result  of  the  agita- 
tions of  the  occasion  as  of  the  action  of  chloroform.  It  may  possibly 
also  proceed  from  the  sympathy  of  the  circulation  with  the  primary 
excitant  impression,  made  by  its  vapour  on  the  fauces,  and  bronchial 
mucous  membrane. 

Admitting  its  primary  operation  on  the  nervous  centres,  we  are 
next  to  examine  which  of  them  are  affected.  The  loss  of  sensibility, 
the  quick  suspension  of  consciousness,  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  point  incontestably  to  the  cerebral  centres,  those 

had  abundant  eyidenoe  of  its  abnorption,  in  the  cnscs  in  which  it  has  been  taken  in 
poisonous  doses  into  the  stomach,  in  all  of  which  the  breath  smeUs  strongly  of  the 
narcotic.  Though  it  is  certainly  possible  that  asphyxia  might  result  from  the  local 
anessthetic  influence  of  chloroform  on  the  pulmonary  tissue;  yet,  as  we  have  the 
same  phenomena,  to  a  considerable  extent,  resulting  from  its  exhibition  by  the  stom- 
aoh  and  the  lungs,  though  they  are  more  rapidly  produced  through  the  latter,  it  la 
most  probable  that  they  proceed  in  both  A*om  the  same  source;  from  the  absorption, 
namely,  of  the  poison,  and  its  direct  action  on  the  cerebral  centres.  Besides,  death 
has  sometimes  taken  place  so  rapidly,  and  A*om  a  quantity  so  small,  that  the  effeet 
eould  scarcely  have  resulted  fVom  a  local  anoesthesia  of  the  lungs;  and,  in  some  instan- 
ees,  the  fatal  action  seems  to  be  directly  on  the  heart,  probably  through  its  nerro 
centres,  producing  syncope,  and  not  on  the  respiratory  function,  causing  asphyxia. 
{Note  to  the  tecond  edition,) 
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of  Bensation,  inteUect,  emotion,  and  will — in  other  words,  the  nerrons 
centres  of  animal  life — as  the  primary  seat  of  impression.  Bat,  as 
sensibility  to  pain  is  abolished  before  conscionsnesSi  it  follows  that 
the  oentres  of  sensation  are  affected  previously  to  those  of  thought 
and  volition.  Though  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  certainly  first  ob- 
servable, yet  they  are  soon  accompanied  with  those  of  respiratory 
and  circulatory  disorder,  which  increase  as  the  former  deepen;  so  that, 
when  coma  is  fully  established,  the  respiration  has  become  slow  and 
often  stertorous,  and  the  pulse  also  lowered  in  frequency  and  force, 
though  in  general  not  considerably  so.  It  is  evident  that,  by  this 
time,  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  medicine;  while  the  heart  is  probably  depressed 
secondarily  to  the  respiration.  Lastly,  under  a  longer  continuance 
of  the  agent,  the  reflex  centres  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  possibly 
those  of  the  ganglionic  system  suffer ;  and  hence  the  occasional  relaza* 
tion  of  the  sphincters,  the  want  of  tonicity  in  the  muscles,  the  flabby 
state  of  the  heart,  and  the  universal  debility  which  supervene,  with  a 
still  greater  depression  of  the  respiration  and  the  pulse.  Carried  a 
little  further,  the  medicine  becomes  a  poison,  and  death  from  asphyxia 
takes  place,  with  general  venous  congestion,  but  especially  of  the 
lungs. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  regular  successive  stages  in  the  action  of 
chloroform;  but  sometimes  this  regularity  is  interrupted;  and  the 
influence  of  the  poison  extends  to  all  the  nervous  centres  conjointly, 
or  to  those  of  the  heart  more  especially,  including,  perhaps,  the 
ganglia  in  the  cardiac  tissue;  and  sudden  and  unexpected  prostration 
comes  on,  with  a  pale  cold  skin,  sunken  features,  and  a  vanishing 
pulse.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  death  ensues  almost  instantaneously; 
the  heart  ceasing  to  beat  from  the  direct  action  of  the  poison,  and 
the  patient  dying  of  syncope.  They  are  the  cases  most  to  be  dreaded, 
as  least  likely  to  yield  to  remedial  measures. 

Sut  what  is  it  that  directs  the  action  of  the  poison  thus  exception* 
ally  upon  the  heart  ?  It  is  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  any  previous 
disease  of  that  organ,  or  general  debility,  or  antecedent  disease  of 
any  kind;  for  the  Result  has  occurred  much  more  frequently  in  the 
absence  of  these  circumstances,  and  in  conditions  of  perfect  health. 
Dr.  Snow  infers  from  his  experiments  on  animals  that,  if  the  atmo- 
spheric air  inhaled  is  loaded  with  as  much  as  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  the 
vapour,  the  chloroform  is  apt  to  act  directly  on  the  heart,  and  thus 
becomes  exceedingly  dangerous ;  while,  if  it  contain  only  from  4  to 
6  per  cent,  it  may  be  inhaled  with  impunity ;  as  the  poison,  in  this 
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state  of  dilution,  shows  no  disposition  to  affect  the  circulation  direcdy, 
but  expends  its  action  on  the  brain,  and  may  always  be  regulated. 
Sut  they  who  examine  carefully  the  published  accounts  of  speedy 
death  from  chloroform,  will  find  that  this  explanation  of  Dr.  Snow 
will  not  hold  good;  for  the  quantity  used  has  often  been  so  email, 
and  the  caution  exercised  so  great,  that  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  vapour  could  not  possibly  have  approached  the  point  which  he 
considers  fatal.  The  only  explanation  we  have  to  offer  is,  that  indi* 
vidual  idiosyncrasy  sometimes  causes  excessive  susceptibility  in  the 
nervous  centres  of  circulation,  so  that  they  sink  under  an  amount  of 
influence  which  is  generally  quite  harmless;  just  as  we  sometimes 
meet  with  individuals  who  will  suffer  excessive  salivation  from  a  grain 
of  calomel.  This  is  extremely  unfortunate;  as  it  takes  away  the 
opportunity  of  employing  preventive  measures;  but  an  important 
practical  inference  is,  that  chloroform  should  never  be  tried,  a  second 
time,  in  persons  who  have  on  any  occasion  exhibited  this  idiosyncraayi 
and  happily  escaped  from  its  consequences  with  their  lives. 

One  other  question  remains  to  be  solved  in  relation  to  the  method 
of  operation  of  chloroform.  Is  it  directly  stimulant,  as  some  have 
supposed,  and  indirectly  sedative,  or  has  it  the  property  of  imme- 
diately depressing  the  nervous  centres  on  which  it  operates  ?  This  ia 
a  question  of  great  practical  importance,  the  decision  of  which  must 
frequently  determine  our  course  in  relation  to  the  use  of  chlorofonn. 
If  we  think  it  sedative,  we  should  employ  it  under  circumstances  ia 
which,  as  a  stimulant,  it  would  prove  highly  dangerous;  and  con* 
versely,  should  avoid  it  when,  in  a  similar  supposition,  it  might  be 
clearly  indicated.  The  reader  is  already  aware  that  I  consider  it 
directly  sedative.  Some  reasons  for  thinking  it  so  I  have  before 
given.  The  strongest  are  the  symptoms  of  its  action,  which,  so  far 
as  I  have  personally  observed,  are  always  those  of  general  depression. 
I  have  already  referred,  in  this  relation,  to  the  symptoms  produced 
by  it  when  swallowed.  Those  resulting  from  its  inhalation  are  not 
less  conclusive.  The  medicine  is  inhaled;  and  almost  instantaneously 
is  seen  a  depression  of  the  sensorial  functions,  without,  for  the  most 
part,  the  least  sign  of  preliminary  excitement,  such  as  opium,  alcohol| 
and  ether  always  afford.  There  is,  it  is  true,  not  unfrequently  an 
agreeable  feeling  of  hienaise  attending  its  first  impression;  but  this 
is  also  an  ordinary  consequence  of  known  depressing  agencies,  as  of 
tobacco,  the  warm  bath,  and  even  bleeding.  Often  too  the  pulse  and 
respiration  are  at  first  somewhat  hurried;  but  they  are  more  fre- 
quently directly  reduced  from  the  beginning;  and,  when  the  former 
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condition  takes  place,  it  is  so  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  administration,  before  the  yaponr  can  possibly  have  entered  the 
system,  that  it  may  be  justly  ascribed,  as  before  suggested,  to  the 
nenroos  agitation  of  the  occasion,  and  might  equally  accrue,  if  atmo* 
spheric  air  were  substituted  for  the  chloroform.  I  do  n^t,  howeyer, 
deny  that  chloroform  may  sometimes  temporarily  excite  the  circula* 
tion ;  but  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  fugitive  efiect  to 
the  sympathetic  extension,  through  the  neryes,  of  the  first  irritant 
impression  of  the  vapour,  from  the  mucous  surface  to  the  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  functions,  than  to  its  direct  influence  on  them.  Finally, 
I  do  not  admit  the  occasional  examples  of  muscular  spasms,  laughteri 
turbulence,  etc.,  as  in  any  degree  evidences  of  excitement  of  the 
cerebral  centres;  for  similar  conditions  may  result  also  from  an  im- 
mediately opposite  condition;  the  cerebral  functions  having  this 
seemingly  remarkable  singularity,  that  their  irritation  and  depres- 
sion are  very  often  attended  by  the  same  phenomena,  even  to  convul- 
sions and  delirium.  The  apparent  symptoms  of  excitement,  therefore, 
which  occur  in  exceptional  cases,  having  been  explained  in  conformity 
with  the  essentially  sedative  influenccLof  chloroform  upon  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  we  are  permitted  to  allow  iuU  weight  to  those  symptoms, 
much  the  most  frequent,  which  are  obviously  the  result  of  depression. 
Post-mortem  examination  confirms  this  view.  The  brain  is  in  the 
majority  of  instances  found  quite  healthy,  without  congestion,  show- 
ing that  there  has  been  no  active  irritation  in  the  organ ;  and,  when 
found  congested,  it  has  almost  always  been  but  moderately  so,  and 
not  even  in  the  degree  which  might  have  been  anticipated,  consider- 
ing the  frequency  of  death  from  asphyxia,  which  is  characterized  by 
venous  congestion  of  the  brain  with  the  other  great  organs. 

The  reader  must  have  been  struck,  in  the  preceding  account  of 
chloroform,  with  the  remarkable  difierence,  in  the  rapidity  and  de- 
gree of  its  action,  as  exhibited  by  the  lungs  and  the  stomach.  In 
the  latter,  a  much  greater  amount  is  required  for  a  given  effect,  and 
this  effect  is  much  less  quickly  induced.  I  presume  this  difference 
arises  from  the  two  physical  properties  of  great  volatility  and  insolu- 
bility, the  former  giving  it  ready  entrance  into  the  system  through 
the  delicate  pulmonary  air- vesicles;  the  latter  impeding  greatly  its 
absorption  by  the  stomach.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the  latter 
organ,  the  liquid  chloroform,  like  the  fixed  oils,  which  it  resembles 
in  insolubility,  is  scarcely  absorbed  at  all ;  and  that  it  is  through  the 
vapour  which  must  rise  from  it  partially  in  the  stomach,  though 
necessarily  with  comparative  slowness,  that  it  finds  entrance  into  the 
blood-vessels. 
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8.  Therapeutic  Application. 

The  first  employment  of  ohloroform  medicinally  was  by  the  Dn. 
IveB,  of  New  Haven,  who  gave  it,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  so 
early  as  the  year  1832,  both  by  the  stomach  and  langs,  in  asthma, 
spasmodic  cough,  etc.  In  1838,  it  was  used  by  Dr.  Formby,  of 
Liverpool,  in  hysteria;  in  1843,  by  Mr.  Tuson,  of  London,  as  a  local 
anodyne ;  and  in  1844  by  M.  Guillot,  of  Paris,  in  asthma.  In  1847| 
M.  Flourens  made  experiments  with  it  upon  animals,  proving  its 
anaesthetic  powers.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  determination  by 
Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  of  its  extraordinary  efficiency  in  reliev- 
ing pain,  when  inhaled  in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  of  its  applicability 
for  this  purpose  in  the  practice  of  surgery  and  obstetrics,  that  it 
came  into  general  notice.  At  present  there  are  few  medicines  more 
employed. 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  chloroform,  deducible  from  its 
known  physiological  effects,  are  1.  to  relieve  and  prevent  pain,  2.  to 
relax  spasm,  3.  to  promote  sleep,  and  4.  to  calm  nervous  irritations 
not  falling  into  either  of  the  preceding  categories.  The  cantra-indiea- 
tions  are,  1.  debilitated  and  disorganized  conditions  of  the  brain,  as 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  meningitis,  cerebritis,  or  apoplexy,  typhous 
coma,  atonic  convulsions,  tumours,  etc. ;  2.  debilitated  states  of  the 
heart,  as  dilatation  with  or  without  valvular  disease,  softening  or  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  organ,  and  all  instances  of  abnormally  feeble  ac- 
tion ;*  3.  a  constitutional  tendency  to  syncope;  4.  the  existence  of  al- 
coholic intoxication  at  the  time;  and  5.  considerable  general  debility 
from  any  cause.  Besides,  in  cases  of  existing  or  threatened  conges- 
tion in  the  lungs,  brain,  or  indeed  any  of  the  great  viscera,  chloro- 
form should  never  be  pushed  to  the  stage  of  coma,  or  that  in  which, 
through  interference  with  the  respiration,  great  venous  congestion  is 
induced;  because  the  accumulation  even  of  venous  blood  in  these 
organs  may  prove  highly  dangerous,  either  by  hemorrhage,  by 
favouring  the  occurrence  of  low  inflammation,  or  by  immediately 
interfering  with  the  function. 

For  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is  indicated,  chloroform  may 
be  used  by  the  stomach,  by  enema,  by  inhalation,  or  as  an  external 
application. 

*  It  is  especially  advisable  not  to  administer  the  chloroform  when  there  is  anj 
Buspicion  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart ;  as  this  affection  has  been  found  in 
BCTeral  cases  in  which  death  resulted  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  {Ifote  to  iJk$ 
second  edition.) 
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From  ha  employsent  bj  inialatwn  manypenona  are  deterred  by 
&e  numeroiu  inatances  of  death,  which  hare  reaolted  firom  ita  vie 
aa  an  aneesthetie  agent  in  anrgeiy.  The  qncation  of  ita  appropriate- 
aeas  fcM*  ihia  porpoee  I  shaU  diseoun  hereafter*  At  preaent  I  viah  to 
direct  attention  to  ita  use  in  thia  way  in  medicine.  The  eziatenoe  of 
vident  nerrona  excitement  in  any  form,  whether  in  that  of  pain, 
ipasm,  or  ddirinm,  ia  wdl  known  to  oppoae  eonaideraUe  reaiitinco 
to  the  inflnence  of  anodyne  or  narcotic  agenta.  The  remark  a|^iiea 
in  aome  degree  to  diloroform.  HenoCi  the  aame  danger  of  &tal  de> 
premion  from  ita  vae  by  inhalation  is  not  to  be  apprdiended,  idien  it 
ia  opposed  to  an  already  exiating  pain,  aa  when  it  may  be  employed 
in  a  healthy  ayatem,  at  leaat  in  one  not  thna  protected,  in  order  to 
prerent  iiinire  pain;  and  it  ia  a  remarkable  fiict,  that  almoai  all  the 
recorded  caaea  of  death  fii>m  the  inhalation  of  chkroform  have  oo> 
eorred,  either  in  persona  who  hare  vsed  it  with  a  aoicidal  intent,  or 
in  thoae  to  whom  it  baa  been  given  in  anticipation  of  a  angieal 
operation.  Even,  however,  with  thia  consideration  in  ita  &vo«r,  I 
would  not  recommend  the  inhalation  of  chloroGNm  in  trifling  caaea, 
where  life  is  not  involved,  and  when  other  nneqnivocal  remediea  are 
at  command;  but,  whenever  a  violent  and  dangerooa  case  may  occur, 
in  which  the  symptoms  may  indicate  the  nse  of  thia  measure,  it  may 
be  reaorted  to,  I  think,  with  perfect  propriety;  as  the  risk  of  fatal 
eonsequenceSy  if  due  caution  be  observed,  may  be  considered  as 
almost  infinitely  smalL 

Internally  by  the  Mtomaekj  for  injeetum  into  IJU  rectum  in  the 
form  either  of  liquid  or  vapoor,  and  for  eztenutl  appUeatioHy  it  may 
be  emplojed  withoat  apprehension  of  evil  consequences,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  all  former  experience. 

yeuralgie  Pauu  As  a  means  of  relief  in  neuralgic  pains,  no 
remedy  is  more  speedy,  and  none  more  efficacious  for  a  time  than 
chloroform.  In  most  instances,  however,  it  is  merely  palliative, 
having  no  control  over  the  real  pathological  condition  in  which  the 
pain  ori^nates;  though  sometimes,  the  pain  being  relieved,  the 
morbid  chain  of  association  seems  to  be  broken,  and  no  return  takes 
place,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is,  moreover,  brief  in  its 
action,  in  proportion  as  it  is  quick ;  and  it  is  often  necessary,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  anodjme  impression,  to  repeat  the  application 
at  short  intervals ;  so  that  the  system  loses  through  habit,  in  a  con* 
aiderable  degree,  the  susceptibility  to  its  influence,  and  it  is  neces- 
aary  rapidly  to  increase  the  quantity  to  produce  the  same  effect.  It 
nmy,  indeed,  at  length  become,  through  repetitbn,  altogether  in- 
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effective.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  most  important  addition  to  onr 
anaesthetic  means  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia;  and  the  legitimate 
deduction  from  the  facts  just  stated  is,  not  that  the  remedy  ia  to  be 
neglected,  but  that  it  is  to  be  used  with  due  reserve,  and  in  alterna- 
tion or  connection  with  other  measures,  so  that  our  resources  may 
be  husbanded.  It  is  adapted  to  all  forms  of  neuralgia,  whether 
idiopathic^  or  sympathetic  of  other  diseases,  rheumatic  or  gotUy^  in^ 
temal  or  external.  Besides  the  ordinary  forma  of  neuralgia  affect- 
ing the  enveloping  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  muscles,  it  ia  more  or 
less  useful  in  angina  pectoris^  gastralgioj  enteralgia^  nephralgia^ 
dgsmenorrhoea  or  hysteralgia^  and  in  spinal  irritation. 

The  most  effective  method  of  employing  it  in  these  affections  is 
by  inhalation ;  but  this  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  violence,  or  attended  with  some  danger  unless  relieved.  It 
is  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  angina  pectoris^  which  is  usually  a 
neuralgia  of  the  heart,  or  possibly  of  the  nervous  centres  supplying 
it  with  influence.  By  M.  Carri^re,  who  recommends  it  strongly  in 
this  affection,  it  is  said  to  afford  a  sure  means  of  cutting  short  the 
paroxysm. 

It  may  be  administered  internally  also  in  neuralgia,  and  good  may 
be  expected  from  it,  thus  given,  in  moderate  cases  of  the  diaease, 
and  especially  when  affecting  the  stomach,  as  in  gastrodynia  or  gaa- 
tralgia.  Its  tendency,  however,  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  induce 
nausea  and  vomiting,  when  largely  given  in  this  way,  is  each,  that 
its  full  anaesthetic  effects  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained. 

Topically  employed,  it  often  answers  an  admirable  purpose;  and, 
on  the  whole,  this  is  the  best  method  of  applying  it  in  neuralgia. 
Though  known  as  locally  anaesthetic  to  others.  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of 
Philadelphia,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  actually  to  employ  it  in  this 
affection.  The  various  methods  of  using  it  will  be  referred  to  under 
the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  medicine.  Among  them  may 
here  be  mentioned  the  introduction  of  its  vapour  into  accessible 
passages,  as  into  the  vagina  in  neuralgia  of  the  uteruSy  and  into 
the  rectum  in  the  same  affection  of  that  intestine^  or  the  neighbour- 
ing parts. 

Painful  Inflammatory  and  Carcinomatous  Affections.  There 
are  many  other  painful  local  affections,  besides  neuralgin,  in  which 
the  topical  use  of  chloroform  is  often  serviceable.  Thus,  it  may  be 
employed  in  inflammatory  swellings,  as  phlegmons^  furuncleSj  parih 
nychiiCy  swelled  testicle^  inflamed  glands^  etc.;  in  painful  injuries,  as 
9prainSj  bruises^  dislocations^  etc. ;   in  recent  humSj  and  irritating 
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eutaneoiLS  eruptions;  and  in  earcinomatotis  tumouri.  Great  benefit 
is  said  to  have  accrued  from  it  in  painful  fissure  of  the  anus,  applied 
by  means  of  a  hair  brush,  from  which  it  is  pressed  out  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  sphincter.  In  cancer  of  the  uterus,  and  other  pain- 
ful states  of  that  organ,  it  has  been  used  with  alleviating  effect  by 
Dr.  S.  L.  Hardy,  of  Dublin,  in  the  form  of  injected  vapour,  which, 
though  when  first  thrown  up,  it  occasions  a  disagreeable  sensation  of 
heat,  soon  produces  its  legitimate  anodyne  effect.  {Dub.  Quart. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  Nov.  1853,  p.  806.)  In  the  tenesmus  of  dys^ 
entery,  the  vapour  has  also  been  found  useful  by  Ehrenreich,  of  Ger- 
many ;  the  momentary  irritation  produced  by  it  being  followed  by 
relief,  which,  in  one  case,  continued  for  three  hours,  with  a  suspen- 
^  Bion  of  the  passages  at  the  same  time;  and,  auer  the  subsidence  of 
the  immediate  effect,  the  violence  of  the  disease  was  found  to  be 
abated.  (See  Banking's  Abstract,  xix.  89.) 

Painful  Spasmodic  Affections.  It  is  perhaps  in  these  complaints, 
that  chloroform  displays  its  sedative  powers  to  the  greatest  advant- 
age. It  is  not  only  the  anodyne,  but  also  the  relaxing  influence  of 
the  medicine  that  is  required ;  not  only  its  operation  upon  the  cere- 
bral centres  of  sensation,  but  that  also  upon  the  centres  of  reflex 
action  in  the  spinal  marrow  and  sympathetic  ganglia.  It  may  with 
great  propriety  be  employed  by  inhalation,  whenever  the  violence  of 
the  affection  may  threaten  life,  and  resist  ordinary  measures.  There 
may,  too,  be  cases  in  which  the  promptness  of  its  effects  may  be 
of  great  importance.  Spasm  of  the  stomach,  the  more  obstinate 
forms  of  colic,  spasm  of  the  uterus,  bladder,  ureters,  urethra,  and 
biliary  ducts,  strangulated  hernia,  the  violent  pains  and  cramps  of 
cholera,  tetanus,  and  the  poisonous  effects  of  nux  vomica,  are  the 
particular  diseases  in  which  the  remedy  has  been  recommended. 
Good  may  be  expected  from  chloroform  in  some  of  these  affections, 
either  given  by  the  stomach,  or  locally  employed.  Perhaps,  in  the 
spasms  of  the  urinary  organs,  the  injection  of  the  vapour  into  the 
rectum  might  prove  useful;  and  the  application  of  the  liquid  to  the 
perineum  might  aid  in  relaxing  spasm  of  the  urethra.  M.  Aran  has 
long  used  it  successfully  in  lead  colic,  administered  by  the  mouth  and 
rectum,  and  applied  to  the  abdomen ;  and  considers  it  more  efficient 
than  any  other  remedy.  Dr.  F.  Ilinkle,  of  Marietta,  Pa.,  has  recorded 
a  case  of  tetanus  in  which  chloroform  appears  to  have  been  used  effi- 
caciously, applied  freely  along  the  spine,  and  to  the  epigastrium.  {Am. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1856,  p.  361.)  But  in  the  more  violent  of 
these  affections,  a  more  powerful  impression  is  generally  required 
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than  can  be  obtained  from  these  modes  of  employing  the  remedy; 
and  it  is  from  inhalation  alone  that  much  good  can  be  expected.  In 
tetanuB  the  measure  has  been  frequently  resorted  to,  generally  with 
the  effect  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  in  some 
few  cases  of  aiding  in  the  cure.  Too  frequently,  even  after  relief 
has  been  obtained  from  suffering,  the  patient  has  sunk  into  a  pros- 
trate condition  which  has  proved  fatal.  Debility  is  one  of  the  great 
dangers  of  tetanus,  and,  in  the  choice  of  anaesthetic  agents,  pru- 
dence would,  I  think,  point  to  the  stimulating  rather  than  to  the 
sedative.  Opium  and  the  alcoholic  remedies  have  generally  proved 
among  the  most  efficient  means  of  cure.  If  the  anaesthetic  influence 
of  inhalation  is  wanted  in  addition,  I  should  on  this  ground  prefer 
ether  to  chloroform;  or,  if  the  more  powerful  agency  of  the  latter' 
were  required,  I  would  combine  the  two,  so  that  the  direct  sedative 
action  of  the  one  might  be  counteracted  by  the  stimulant  action  of 
the  other.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  pair 
soning  hy  nux  vomica,  which  is  essentially  a  tetanic  condition;  and 
which  has  been  repeatedly  treated  successfully  by  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  remedy  to  the  spine,  conjointly  with  its  inhalation.  Great 
success  has  been  claimed  for  the  remedy,  used  by  inhalation,  in  the 
external  and  internal  spasms  of  epidemic  cholera.  In  retention  of 
urine  from  inflammatory  stricture  of  the  urethra^  the  relaxation 
produced  by  it  has  enabled  the  surgeon  to  introduce  a  catheter  into 
the  bladder,  after  fruitless  preceding  efforts. 

Convulsive  and  Spasmodic  Affections  without  Pain.  Many  of 
these  are  very  advantageously  treated  with  chloroform.  In  hysteria 
it  has  been  considerably  used,  and  in  the  convulsive  forms  of  the 
disease,  when  peculiarly  violent,  may  be  inhaled  with  benefit.  Its 
topical  use  may  also  be  resorted  to  in  some  of  the  spasmodic  phe- 
nomena of  the  affection,  as  spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis,  oesophagus, 
or  neck  of  the  bladder;  though  on  the  whole  it  cannot  be  ranked 
among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  this  complaint.  Even  less  can 
be  said  of  its  usefulness  in  epilepsy,  in  which  it  has  been  tried  with 
little  advantage,  whether  in  relieving  the  paroxysms,  or  preventing 
them.  Indeed,  it  has  been  accused  of  bringing  on  the  convulsions 
when  employed  in  the  interval.  In  eclampsia,  however,  it  has  proved 
highly  serviceable,  and  is  probably,  after  due  depletion,  among  the 
most  effective  remedies.  Puerperal  convulsions  appear  to  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  it,  and  in  the  iitfantile  affection  it  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  when  other  measures  fail.  As  active  congestion  of  the 
brain  is  an  ordinary  condition  in  these  convulsions,  chloroform  is 
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probablj  a  safer  remedy  than  ether,  which  might,  hj  its  stimnlaiit 
powers,  aggravate  the  congestion  into  inflammation.  Scoping-' 
cough  is  nsaally  too  mild  a  complaint  to  justify  a  resort  to  this 
heroic  remedy,  in  its  most  efficient  form,  unless  under  rare  circom* 
stances  of  extreme  violence.  As  an  addition,  however,  to  cough 
mixtures,  internally  exhibited,  it  may  be  used  to  allay  the  oough, 
for  which  purpose,  though  less  efficient  than  opium,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  checking  bronchial  secretion.  Inhaled  in  the  parox- 
ysms of  Mpasmodie  (uthmay  it  is  asserted  to  have  proved  very  efficient, 
and  in  numerous  instances  to  have  given  prompt  relief.  It  should,  how- 
ever, in  this  and  all  other  pulmonary  affections,  be  restrained  within 
the  comatose  point;  as  it  might  otherwise  endanger  serious  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs.  In  laryngismus  stridulus  it  has  been  highly  re- 
commended ;  and  might  be  cautiously  employed  in  obstinate  cases  of 
catarrhal  or  spasmodic  croup.  Obstinate  hiccough  will  often  yield 
to  its  internal  use,  especially  if  it  be  given  with  camphor  in  emulsion. 

Wakefulness  and  Delirium.  To  promote  sleep,  chloroform  has 
been  used  with  advantage  in  delirium  tremens^  in  the  violent  parox- 
ysms of  chronic  insanity,  and  in  the  extreme  restlessness  and  delirium 
of  the  low  forms  of  fever.  In  the  two  former  affections,  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  inhalation ;  in  the  febrile  disorder,  only  by  the  mouth, 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  being  given  every  hour.  I  confess  that  I  should 
have  some  apprehensions  of  its  sedative  effect  in  simple  delirium  tre- 
mens, which  is  essentially  a  disease  of  debility,  and  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  observation,  the  greatest  danger  arises  from  prostration. 
It  should  never,  I  think,  be  employed  in  that  affection  unless  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  cerebral  stimulants,  as  alcohol  or  ether, 
while  opium  is  at  the  same  time  given  by  the  mouth.  In  the  rest- 
lessness and  occasional  excitement  of  puerperal  insanity,  the  remedy 
has  proved  very  useful ;  and  it  is  thought  to  have  contributed  to  the 
cure  of  the  affection."^  It  might  be  resorted  to  with  the  same  ob- 
ject in  ordinary  mania,  when  opium  may  from  any  cause  be  for- 
bidden. 

Inflammations.  Chloroform  has  been  less  used  in  inflammatory 
complaints  than  its  sedative  powers  would  seem  to  justify,  if  not  to 
demand.  But,  unless  in  exceptional  instances,  or  when  the  vapours 
are  largely  inhaled,  the  influence  of  the  remedy  is  comparatively  lit- 

*  See  a  paper  bj  A.  T.  H.  Waters,  medical  attendant  at  the  Lirerpool  Asjlonif 
In  the  American  Journal  of  Ituamty,  Apnl,  1S57,  p.  841,  fh>m  the  Journal  of  PtytkO' 
lofital  Mediemty  ete. 
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tie  felt  by  the  circulation ;  and  there  are  other  sedatives  which  are 
much  more  to  be  relied  on.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  recommended 
in  pneumonia  and  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  In  the  former  com- 
plaint it  has  been  used  by  Yarentrapp,  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  with 
extraordinary  success.  He  employed  60  drops  of  it,  placed  on  cot- 
ton so  that  the  vapours  might  be  inhaled  for  ten  or  fifteen  minates, 
and  repeated  the  dose  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours;  taking  care 
that  it  should  not  produce  unconsciousness.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of 
Med.  Sci.j  N.  S.,  xxiii.  517.)  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  speak  of 
the  advantageous  use  of  anaesthetic  inhalations  by  M.  Besseron,  in 
an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  occurring  at  Algiers;  bat 
do  not  state  whether  the  agent  employed  was  ether  or  chloroform. 
Of  fourteen  cases,  six  were  cured,  and  the  remainder  suffered  no 
aggravation  from  the  treatment.  {Trait,  de  Th&rap./n.  190.) 

Various  Affections.  For  the  alleviation  of  cough  in  ordinary 
catarrh,  phthisis,  and  other  pectoral  complaints,  chloroform  has 
been  used  internally  with  advantage  in  connection  with  expec- 
torants, and  may  be  substituted  for  opium  when  this  may  be  contra- 
indicated.  It  has  been  used  also,  in  the  same  way,  with  success,  in 
the  relief  of  the  epigastric  uneasiness  and  general  depression  of 
spirits  attendant  on  hypochondriasis.  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  relates  a  case  of  extremely  obstinate  regurgitation  offood^ 
which,  after  a  fruitless  trial  of  many  remedies,  yielded  to  the  in* 
halation  of  chloroform,  applied  immediately  after  eating,  and  managed 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  partial  influence  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  remedy  was  used  but  twice,  at  the  interval  of  a  day.  {N.  York 
Joum.  of  Med.y  8rd  series,  i.  300.)  As  an  antiperiodic,  the  inhala- 
tion has  been  proposed  and  effectively  used  in  intermittent  fever. 
It  has  also  proved  useful  in  scrofulous  photophobia.  Chloroform  has 
been  recommended  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea;  but,  if  employed 
for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  largely  diluted  with  some  bland  fixed 
oil.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  successfully,  as  a  local  application, 
in  the  cure  of  scabies. 

4.  As  an  Anaesthetic  Agenty  for  the  Prevention  of  Pain. 

1.  As  an  Anaesthetic  in  Surgery.  To  prevent  pain  in  surgical 
operations,  chloroform  is  now  employed  to  a  vast  extent  throughout 
Europe,  where  it  is  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  ether,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  deaths  which  have  been  reported,  and  those,  prob- 
ably not  less  numerous,  which  have  not  found  their  way  into  the 
journals.     Though  it  is  used  also  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  I  be- 
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Sere  tbac  Aznericaa  smigguoB  gesMrmSj  prefer  ether,  on  aceoimt  of 
ks  greaser  Kife^.  UibioiibtedlT.  cU«xr:fbnii  Iias  bluit  adrsatages 
latter  agent.  Tbe  ^viBtrcT  of  h  ieq[alied  is  mixk  less;  it 
more  qvicklr.  asd  c&ns  saves  time;  it  is  vaeli  n^re  agree- 
aUe  in  f>ijar  a»i  taste  Aajt  ecber;  oa  Ais  accovot^  as  abi^  4 
LI  of  its  kos  teapinicj  to  britate  the  tkroat  wmA  Imngs^  it  is 
romTenaestlT  aad  coBfjrtabfr  admiaiatered;  it  pcodacea  bo 
wieiLC  oLroxfeasam  or  A*&uggy  aad  gives  fiae  to  aone  of  tkooe  tar* 
kfieas  aHvene&ts  wfcick  oikem  embarraas  Ae  opeiAtot  who  prefien 


tL  ff  r&e  padest  escape  ifis  isBBediate  prostratxag  ilLity  ke 
iFx3  BiX  fe  Saile  to  fahseqwat  Ajarr,  wfcick  caaaot  alwajs  be 
of  de  ase  -rf  ec&er.     Here  caa  be  ao  doabc  tikaC  in  poiaft  of 

of  eSeseaej.  aad  of  eoaifert  bo^  to  Ae  opeiatoi  aad  tke 


nST  k  is  greaser  iaager.     WbUe  seaieelT  oae  iseD 
ttascd  case  of  is»e*mse  deatk  froB  etker«  ased  as  ai 

caa  l«  ad-iaeed.  aad  verr  fev  erem  of 
the  recorded  Es<  ot  &sal  resahs  aaciibed  to  cUor^ 
iAi  Faelkd  ftearir  or  qaise  to  ooe  haadred.     It  is  tzae  tbal 
lajs  large  aaMber  saks  to  seeKieg  oBgaifeaace  vhen  eoaa- 
ik*  vsms  of  thjayaa-js^  I  migkt  probaUr  wtA  trcnk  saj 
ihe  rciiTf^ii  cf  ib:«L<a&i«  rf  e&ses.  in  -^iin  €ik??f:e:m  kas  leea 


ihax  iLk.  iiie  T-&r>?c5  »inzitag<e§  a^icrcBg  &^?a  the  assHilaxSca  of 
pajx.  ii  *TZ^»rj.  »ai  prc-baVIj  aaa>ng  iLen  a  sacSi  larger  axerage 
nai^ET  :f  fOKees^vl  >:pfra6>:4kK  azii  ihe  cocse^aest  greai  saTizLg  of 
bmrrii^  zf*.  ▼?iiii  far  vTer^nlnioe  ibe  eril  cf  the  oec&sS^&al  fataJHx. 

ir«r  25  ah-£re»l  viea  a  5tV«:ai2>f*  a  a:  hLnL  kaii^g  aS 
prrc'^rDes  f>r  s^rcring  iL*  sux^e  ea-i.  a>T>:g5  iriiLrcs 
dai-r?  i:  hf*.  I*  ii:*:  tL*  real  or^trc-Te^  lierrw-:  crcTe^ifaee 
▼5ii  li*  liik  c?r  He  cw  tie  c»e  inik-i.  anJ  &c»:*ttf?r:  -oidi  c?o- 
pararJT*  SEfcrr  >!■  tL*  ocMr !  Ha*  tie  Mi!ge^>r.  the  lirii  :o  sacrifice 
«ii*  2.  a  Ufimsaz.*!  c-r  is  teai  tl»:nBaad  Irres,  fvr  iis  c^irs  ««Te2iS€!3tce, 
and  iLl:  if  iiie  greaier  ikTnnl*cr  vi»  escape?  I:  Betm?  to  Hie  that 
\fBi  vht  asFver  can  W  grroi  to  tiis  qxtesD^ci.  The  oxij  ccmnter- 
Valuirixtr  WHusiderasSoE.  a  faTonr  of  cij?rrf:eTL  is  Hsms^  hr  lie  rcan- 
par^trr*  cuieartjs  c<f  tire  patSfsit.  tie  FHTwrt  i»5  «  bmer  cosmcaikd 
of  «iir**fis-  fciid  tiai  irre*  mar.  perhaps,  \*t  sare^  ir  tiif  vaj  FidBdcst 
Xfr  L»ixr»**-£i  I2*e  oirer:  faialhr.  Tiii  icaT  mssI^t  be  bc*:  bin  tzctzl 
the  &CS  if  estatitiisdied,  I  tUak  the  Ancncaa  aaigeuais  ctaad 
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somewhat  firmer  ground  of  morality  than  their  transatlantic  breth- 
ren. 

2.  As  an  Aneesthetic  in  Midwifery.  For  the  application  of  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform  to  the  relief  of  pain  in  delivery,  the  world 
is  indebted  to  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  been  satia- 
factorilj  ascertained  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  agent,  the  pain, 
ordinarily  attendant  upon  the  uterine  contractions  in  childbed,  may 
be  entirely  annihilated,  without  in  general  interfering  in  the  least 
degree  with  the  efficiency  of  the  contractions  themselves,  whether  in 
relation  to  frequency  or  force.  This  relief,  moreover,  may  be  obtained 
without  carrying  the  inhalation  so  far  as  to  suspend  consciousness. 
Another  important  fact,  in  connection  with  this  application  of  chlo- 
roform, is  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  relaxation  of  the  os  uteri 
and  of  the  passages,  and  thus  to  facilitate  delivery  when  impeded  by 
rigidity  of  these  parts.  Sometimes,  when  the  inhalation  is  urged  to 
the  point  of  producing  coma,  and  bringing  the  organic  nervous  cen- 
tres under  its  influence,  the  contractions  are  suspended;  and  Dr. 
Bobert  Lee  has  related  five  cases,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  forceps  under  such  circumstances;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  asserted  by  Drs.  Simpson,  Murphy,  and  others,  that,  in 
their  experience,  the  contractions  uniformly  return  on  the  omission 
of  the  chloroform;  and  Dr.  Murphy  seems  to  think  that,  in  the  cases 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Lee,  the  contractions  may  have  ceased  independ- 
ently of  the  chloroform,  as  they  do  when  it  is  not  used,  or  the  inha- 
lation may  have  been  improperly  persevered  in,  after  signs  of  relaxa- 
tion had  presented  themselves.  {BriL  and  For.  Med.'Chir.  Hev.^ 
April,  1855,  Am.  ed.,  p.  275.)  In  addition  to  these  grounds  of  judg- 
ment as  to  the  propriety  of  using  this  anaesthetic  in  midwifery,  the 
fact  may  be  mentioned  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  to  which 
the  agent  has  been  for  some  years  employed,  the  occurrence  of  death 
under  these  circumstances  is  extremely  rare.  I  have  met  with  the 
accounts  of  only  three  cases,  in  which  there  was  any  ground  for 
suspicion  that  death  resulted  from  the  chloroform.  One  occurred 
from  the  use  of  it  by  a  nurse,  in  a  case  of  natural  labour,  without  the 
presence  of  a  medical  man,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  counted  for  nothing 
more  than  as  a  proof  that  the  medicine  is  capable  of  poisoning.  The 
second  is  one  related  by  Dr.  Bamsbotham,  in  which,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  chloroform  had  been  suspended,  without 
any  loss  of  consciousness  in  the  mean  time,  distressing  dyspnosa 
came  on,  followed  by  convulsions  and  speedy  death.  It  seems  to  me 
quite  impossible,  judging  from  what  is  known  of  the  method  of  oper- 
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atmg  of  ddarofomi,  dat  it  should  hare  been  the  eaofe  of  the  tatml 
MS9e  in  this  ctte.  Denth  often  ocean  from  puerperal  eoBTvlrioas, 
vithovt  MorotorwL,  and  probabl j  more  freqaentlj  witho«t  than  widi 
it.  'Ibid^  p.  277.)  A  third  ease  ie  related,  in  the  Bmffah  Medieal 
J^urmal  for  December,  1858,  br  Dr.  De  Wcdf,  of  Chester,  HaaW' 
dsnsens,  in  vhich  death  i&  fsaid  to  hare  oeenrred;  bm  in  this  abo 
ticre  vif  iLe  snspkioas  drcamstaaoe,  that  the  patient  did  not  lose 
htr  ci'iiSccmaeRf-  (3".  Tl  Med,  Tijmet^  ^Jt  18^  p.  300. j*  Variovs 
oiler  {•lJ4«iio>DS  hare  been  nrgcd  against  this  nse  of  chlorofomu 
Tiizsw  izisuTTj.  epBepsT,  peiiuviiliE.  pUebitif,  axid  rarioas  ter^hnl 
dJs^'Tien  f  crQcvizig  the  nse  of  chlorofonB,  hare  beca  ascribed  to  it  aa 
efffci^:  lQi.as  setems  va  nke,vzth  is  Izctlejnsdoe  as  if  all  theraniMf 
'dis^ccderf  oacmiliig  after  delirerj,  paerpenJ  eogaralsioDs,  paerperal 

do§«  <  f  c«pixzizi  pTeu  in  iLe  ccmrBe  cif  the  prci»oefifi.  Xo  peroe]4aUe 
cStrTt  i«  proinced  I'j  tLe  n^e  ot  ciilorafona  osq  the  foetas. 

Heir  iaj  lite  aidbsdteiSe  praitSoe  mar  be  desarabje  nr  jiudfi&Ue  in 
firtriSfecL  siiO,  zf  eupjoje-d  a:  a2L  taider  vLa,!  ptcfoSJMJ  carc:ni»A«&oef 
j:  i^  iDDfi  kff.iri^fnM.z^  sre  ^tKSiicpitf  iriikiL  bdocig  xo  tLe  clibietj-jcian 
TC'  MAiTt.  Mt  oV>eci  has  bees  lo  siivw  dblan<f«i&  as  it  reaSj  i^ 
a:T«s;«eQ  uf  aT  is  imsg^uj  lerran;  hv  tiiMi  iLe  praciltlciiier  maj 
iioi  l»t  dtcarf 5  frcm.  nsiiig  it  ly  anx  iixifciiaid«d  feim,  if  be  beliere 
i:  It-  i»f  iiidiSfcieL  Tiai  iLt  muoh:  BU}»tTii»rhT  rf  edrtr  tTer  ix-  iriddi 
niLj  IK:  clLJiDei  iL  EcrgicaLl  prbinjoe.  d^ff  ijt.>:  exist  il  iixt-  dbfTiiesricftl. 
f.'j  :•▼-&.  Z  -1  n  r  £r:izL  iLe  fi.1-;^  ikbiTfr  biiLi«fd.  Tiiai  i:  it  lew  faiau  in 
Hiiirv-i:*^  liiio.  g^urgtrr  i§  tiriDg.  iL  all  prt'lifciilirT.  u-  iLt  cirtnuL- 
FUkij'jt  lLli.  il  tilt  f  iinxitr.  h  i§  gr^a.  it*  rtiifT*  paiii.  ir  u*  laiier,  w 
pr*'^*.i.:  :: :  jiun.  iihTiir  »tj»jiitr«ii:T  int  tifitc:  t*f  retdbiiiig,  i;  t  t-tmiud' 
erii'iut  *  n-tmi.  liit  it^irttssaig  ixifineiict  rf  cLiunrfcviL  t»L  u»^  tirpaat 
finin.  mi-  '.^t  riiit  it  iipv.  I  btit^t.  ^eiientJT  bu:iioirJeQ^&  Igr 
111  OH:  ▼ill  hC^Li'jbit  xiH:  hm  of  ilii^  ttusssLiieut:  ii.  iiucirift!rT :  I'mst  it 
kLuuil  litter  ik  vTjrjtuatlj  pwditsd  fnrsiier  tiiai.  it  lietAHburr  fic  liie 
rt^L-jf  ■»:  i»iiiL-  iic»r  currkfd  t'l  fuj  uf  entireJT  n  tki»tiIiiiL  t'ttityciuueaioK. 


dtu'.i   :    •!  1  i««  XI  ^roi^HuL.  nufMr  Ui*  iuiuuu*. mix.  of  ciiiiiraium     iiu:  tn  ixiw 
cioi    :tj*  imiicir  w  under  tiit  ckt(  uf  «  Butmift   ant  umC  ot  •rvcva'  ifrr^nnv 
W^-i-^   u^L   :jh   Shut  lueumm  aBlcij  micier  tiit  wiMgimeiittgiw  o?  iter 

AUGiLbAi:.        1<%^     r'BNC:    aUL     UCC..  Jio'f.   iit^VL.  ).     4  ^C  II.    lUt    flMBU   juunw.      I'M. 

^ •-"•*'.   1    ."•■^    r«ei*T«*oi  4*  nuftCii  u  aiiolijer  Saiu  ckvt.   iiuiL  u  iiu^*  wccu'^^t   il  Liliu- 
bizT^p.     iiu.  liouuiif  asfizLueJrr  Bppnfft  u    m  ciii*fri.  h'miu:  ii     .y*fi<  i>   ^«'  •tviiC 
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cised  Id  its  use,  so  that,  upon  the  least  sign  of  over-action,  it  should 
be  withdrawn;  and  its  administration  should  never  be  intrusted  to 
unskilful  hands.  Another  caution,  if  observed,  would  probably  go 
far  to  insure  its  safety;  to  combine  it,  namely,  with  double  or  quad- 
ruple the  quantity  of  ether,  so  that  the  stimulant  influence  of  the 
latter  agent  may  counteract  its  sedative  effect  on  the  heart. 

5.  Administration. 

Chloroform  is  administered  by  the  stomach,  by  the  rectum,  by 
inhalation  into  the  lungs,  and  topically,  either  in  the  liquid  form  or 
that  of  vapour. 

The  dose  for  internal  use  may  be  stated  at  from  ten  to  twenty 
minims,  equivalent,  on  the  average,  to  from  forty  to  eighty  drops, 
which  may  be  repeated  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours,  and 
gradually  increased,  if  necessary,  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained, 
or  either  nausea,  or  some  other  unpleasant  symptom  is  produced.  In 
consequence  of  the  weight  and  insolubility  of  the  liquid,  it  must  be 
given  in  emulsion ;  and  this  is  best  made  by  rubbing  the  chloroform 
first  with  about  four  parts  of  almond  or  olive  oil,  and  then  incorpo- 
rating this  mixture  with  water,  by  the  intervention  of  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  and  sugar,  or  syrup,  in  the  ordinary  form.  Dr.  Harts- 
home  recommends  it  to  be  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  the  syrup 
of  orgeat.  I  have  found  it  to  mix  well  with  water  by  means  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  of  which  one  may  be  employed  to  four  or  six  fluid- 
ounces  of  the  vehicle.  A  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture  should  con- 
tain the  intended  dose  of  the  medicine.  When  camphor  is  simul- 
taneously indicated,  an  elegant  mixture  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
the  camphor  in  the  chloroform,  and  suspending  the  solution  in  water 
by  the  yolk  of  an  egg  as  above. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroform  has  been  kept  in  the  shops, 
and  sold  under  the  altogether  inappropriate  name  of  chloric  ether. 
The  preparation  should,  I  think,  be  abandoned  for  internal  use.  The 
chloroform  contained  in  it  is  in  small  proportion,  varying  from  5  to 
18  per  cent.,  and,  if  in  larger  proportion  than  10  per  cent.,  is  apt  to 
be  separated  on  dilution  with  water;  and,  altogether,  it  is  rather  the 
alcohol  than  the  chloroform  which  acts. 

By  enemay  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm  of  chloroform 
may  be  administered,  which,  in  order  to  obviate  irritation,  should  be 
made  into  an  emulsion,  as  above  recommended. 

For  inhalation^  the  full  dose  usually  employed  is  a  fluidrachm, 
which  may  be  repeated  in  two  minutes  if  no  effect  is  produced. 
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When  peeolmr  cantion  is  deemed  requisite,  half  the  quatitj  may 
be  n^ed  at  first;  and  it  has  eren  been  recommended,  nnder  amA 
circumstances,  to  administer  not. more  than  ten  minims  at  once,  to 
be  repeated  firom  minute  to  minute  till  it  acts.  It  has  sometimes 
appeared  to  operate  with  an  accomolated  inflaence;  sereral  portioiis 
haTing  been  giren  snccessirelj  without  effect,  and  at  length,  after 
an  additional  one,  alarming  and  eren  fatal  effects  saddenlj  eosnng 
on,  as  if  firom  the  conjoined  action  of  all  the  doses  used.  It  would 
be  most  prudent,  therefore,  in  resisting  cases,  not  to  proceed  regn- 
larij  onward,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time;,  till  the  medicine  mmj 
act;  but,  after  a  quantity  has  been  administered  suffdent,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  for  a  powerful  imffnaaaik,  to  aDow  sereral 
uces  to  interrene  before  it  is  reapplied.  When  it  is  desirable  to 
:ain  a  giren  impreadon  long,  the  inhalation  may  be  cautioady 
resumed  upon  a  sub§idenee  of  the  symptoms ;  and  it  is  astonidbfug 
what  qTan tines  are  thus  borne  with  impunity,  considering  the  weU* 
kiifown  power  of  the  medicine.  Professor  Simpsoo  has  used  eight 
indocnces  in  thirteen  hours,  in  a  case  of  labour;  and  thirty  six 
are  said  to  hare  been  adudnistered  in  one  instance,  in  the 
rA  two  weeks,  without  unpleasant  cffiects.  (Dr.  W.  H.  Byford, 
J'iwrm.  «/  Med.  iSfi.,  xxxL  27d.j 
V&r>Q5  Totzbois  of  adz&mi<cration  hare  been  recoMcnded,  and 
.^Tz^n  bkiznnieT^ii  niTente*!  fr^  {acHitadiig  inhalation.  That  of 
Dr.  Sn':w.  sf  Lo&'ioo.  probably  coGjoiiis  lafety  and  conTcnknce  as 
tM^:z:sil'.j  i«  azij  otk<r.  a&i  i^  mtoet  used  in  England.  The  great 
prrn-tizi-^  wii-rii  si^-ol-i  z^rem  the  ^jce&  are,  tiiat  luScient  atmv 
ffa-?rli!  li?  misz  be  a«i=iitted  tc  fupp^rt  r^spcratsiGn :  and  that  the 
TK«>Tr  '''jx'*-!  §ii':iili  not  be  fo  cooentrat^ii.  as  to  eiviaa^<^  the 
enmi!e  :f  :.:o  lirz*  »  pr:p-7ra:n  ix  one*  into  zh^  Ur»L  fr^JbrnUj, 
on  'Jii*  TrifiL*.  ::r  tiijf?*  =.oc  pariicularij  eonrtrtaai  wii  ii«  m^  of 
an  iziitnzip^^i. ::  w-.ixLi  b<e  ^iriiahot  to  fo^^w  tiii»  mexhrA  ^jcig^ast^j, 
ai-i.  I  ':«eI:»tT*.  jtiZ  *sL^lr^'r*^i  br  Dr.  5^:3^X1.  -sr  taas  xaed  for  tke 

ia3'i£'r!!i  .*c  =1^:  iLe  firrn  ;f  a  Viri  *  aiWL  aii»i  w  acstT  tha.  wet 
-w.-JL  '.^-z  -il  .'-.rT.ni-  njfar  :«  ii»>«^  m-i  ii':*iti  -sf  in.**  pacJeut.  taking 
car»  1-  r  :  ii->rt%r*  ii  tiift  jia*t  ▼-jii  tii*  -a*:?*!.'!*  if  di*  %aBr/»p<wr-> 
lir:  'i-*  -^rzi  1*  t:  x*^.  ri  :ii»  sasi*  waj.  x  pi*«e  ".f  tf#:aj»  ir#l- 
j-.TT^i  :»i:  :a  c*  i^ie.  ani  wiii  ii:ifia  lir-yiza  i  is  Stiml':  :«  sir. 
Dr.  "^^LTT'i  ••*-!-:?r3^--ii  1  giaZ  y*w»L  i.iitti  bit  'm  ut^c^  'A  a  Ixa^ 
it*i  JL  irutr  V.  *r:c«?n  :£i*  £ace,  aaii  3be  iwpsriiii:;^  faiii  ;«»  (^  9^wr»fi, 
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either  upon  a  sponge  double  the  size  of  an  egg  placed  in  the  apex  of 
the  funnel,  or  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  towel  itself. 

Experience  has  suggested  various  cautions  in  conducting  the  pro* 
cess.  In  the  first  place^  it  is  advisable,  for  all  medical  and  obstetri- 
cal purposes,  to  stop  short  of  the  abolition  of  consciousness;  and, 
even  in  surgery,  profound  coma  should  be  avoided.  Seeandljfj  par* 
ticular  watchfulness  should  be  directed  by  a  competent  person  to  the 
state  of  the  symptoms,  so  that,  upon  the  instant  that  slow  or  sterto- 
rous respiration  is  produced,  or  the  pulse  begins  to  fail,  the  chloro- 
form may  be  withdrawn.  Thirdly,  restorative  measures  should  be 
immediately  resorted  to,  if  called  for  by  alarming  symptoms;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  requisite  means  should  be  provided  beforehand. 
Life  has,  no  doubt,  often  been  saved  by  this  precaution.  (See  pagt 
198.)  Fourthly  J  it  is  generally  thought  advisable  not  to  administer 
chloroform  on  a  full  stomach,  or  in  cases  of  disease  in  which  the 
heart  is  debilitated,  whether  functionally  or  organically,  or  in  any 
case  in  which  there  is  a  disposition  to  syncope. 

It  seems  probable  that  combination  with  ether  would  serve  as  the 
best  protection  against  the  debilitating  influence  of  chloroform  upon 
the  heart.  The  two  medicines  co-operate  in  the  production  of  the 
anaesthetic  state ;  while,  as  heretofore  stated,  theory  at  least  would 
indicate  that  the  depressing  efiects  of  the  chloroform  might  be 
counteracted  by  the  stimulation  of  the  ether.  This  plan  has  been 
extensively  adopted  in  the  United  States.  Equal  measures  of  the 
two  liquids  have  been  used ;  but  it  would  be  better  very  much  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  ether,  of  which  there  should  be  four  parts  to 
one  of  chloroform.  In  Vienna  six  or  eight  parts  are  said  to  be  em- 
ployed. {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  July,  1858,  p.  89.)  It  is,  of  course, 
only  as  an  ansesthetic  agent  that  this  combination  has  been  recom- 
mended. When  the  object,  as  in  many  cases  of  disease,  is  to  obtam 
the  sedative  effects  of  the  chloroform,  and  there  may  be  a  contra- 
indication of  ether  on  account  of  its  stimulant  properties,  the  former 
medicine  should  be  given  unmixed.* 

The  late  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  pure  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  one 


*  An  instance  of  death  in  a  child,  five  years  old,  from  the  inhaUtion  of  a  mizturt 
of  one  part  of  chloroform  and  four  of  ether,  has  been  recorded  bj  Dr.  B.  Croeketti 
of  Wythe^ille,  Ya.,  in  which  the  ansBSthetio  seems  to  hare  been  carefullj  employed^ 
and  in  not  undue  quantity ;  so  that  the  hope  of  obtaining  complete  security  by  the 
fluitagonising  influence  of  ether  must  be  abandoned.  {Am,  Joum,  tfMed,  ScL,  July, 
1857,  p.  284.) 


fmri  cf  At  faamr  to  tm  ef  die  latter,  wider  tfe  iayniiliii  dnA 
die  naivotie  poptr  ef  l3ie  cUoroAm  line  fihrted  wg^  W  len 
iJBugeii  iMJIy  exeraned.  He  mipaaSij  m»i  die  iapore  yrri»ct»  elb* 
tmed  Vt  dw  fim  difrilhtica  fron  die  anoeriails  cnfilejied  Ar  |«e-> 
pHing  Aluiuftam.  cftBed  if  tyethr  dUmr  «dk«r;  bai  iWthrtiid 
dK  libove  ynvpandoB,  as  SMre  definite  la  eon^oritien,  md  oaMeJI  k 
Mirmmg  eUmie  etiker.  It  is  riajdj  ebkntufiann  dS«ted  nidi  »leiM» 
sftd  IB  probaUy  nfer^  in  sorgkial  ftmedoey  diaii  iMwofw  «kMs 
Wdi  tram  die  dihtod  state  i»  trltiek  tfe  Tapwr  enters  die  liiC^ 
mad  die  Mmtermgeacy  of  die  sdmvladBg  ^raposr  ef  aleokoL  Dr« 
Wwmm  empkyed  it  frefsendj,  and  ia  no  «aBe  nidi  ef3  rwiks> 
{XfMttt^f  CUsr^orm, ete^  Boston  1849.) 

Hie  tijpjiMf  lyjiKeflfipa  of  ddorofona  is  made  ia  Turns  iraya» 
Tlie  Binplest  is  to  sitarate  nidi  it  a  pSeee  of  soft  fiaen,  aad«  luraig 
flaoed  diis  apoB  die  soriaoe,  to  oom  it  nitk  oiled  sfflc^  in  order  %o 
present  er^wratioa.  lUs,  howoTor,  in  geaeral  ocioasieai  at  iirot 
»  rerr  dissgreeaUe  bvraiiig  pain,  nidi  ndiebedoa,  n)ud^  tlMMsgh 
often  in  itsdf  nsefisl,  renders  tlie  laethod  objectionable  in  »an j 
instanoes,  psHieiilaTly  in  persons  of  Terj  aensilm  skins.  Anotber 
■Mtbod,  nbidi  I  bare  frequently  nsed,  is  to  vox  it  nith  an  twiHifiiwI 
poukict^  as  of  bread  and  milk  for  exaaplo.  Or  it  nuiy  be  BMide 
into  the  form  of  a  Umimemt  or  eMtmenC  by  admixtare  nitk  olm  oil 
or  lard,  in  tbe  proportion  of  one  part  of  tbe  cUorofena  to  tno  or 
more  of  tbe  oleaginous  matter,  and  applied  by  invnction*  It  may 
be  nsed,  too,  as  a  lationy  simply  dilated  nith  aloohol,  or  added  to  the 
camphorated  tincture  of  soap.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  its 
local  aniesthetic  property  might  be  taken  advantage  of  to  prevent 
the  pain  of  surgical  operations;  but  the  inflnence  does  not  extend  to 
a  snfficient  depth.  In  superficial  operations,  however,  such  as  the 
opening  of  boils  and  abscesses,  and  incisions  in  cases  of  anthrax, 
etc.,  it  may  sometimes  prove  serviceable. 

Another  mode  of  topical  application  has  recently  been  proposed, 
and  promises  to  be  advantageous  under  various  circumstances.  It 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Hardy,  of  Dublin,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  (Nov.  185S^ 
p.  306),  detailing  several  cases  in  which  the  vapour  was  beneficially 
^plied  to  the  uterus,  in  painful  affections  of  that  organ.  Dr.  Hardy 
employed  for  the  purpose  a  gum-elastic  bottle,  to  the  mouth  of  which 
was  attached  a  small  metallic  chamber,  having  at  its  other  extremity  a 
pipe  furnished  with  a  valve.  At  the  same  end  with  the  pipe,  was  a 
valve  to  admit  atmospheric  air  for  Uie  noricing  of  the  instn»ent| 
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and,  on  the  side  of  the  chamber,  a  stoppered  opening  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  chloroform,  which  was  to  be  wholly  absorbed  by  a 
piece  of  sponge  contained  in  the  chamber.  The  vapour  was  expelled 
by  pressing  the  bottle.  Any  one  can  contrive  a  substitute  for  this 
instrument,  who  may  possess  an  ordinary  air-tight  injecting  syringe. 
The  vapour  may  be  directed  from  the  mouth  of  the  instrument,  in  a 
jet,  upon  any  external  part,  or  may  be  carried  by  means  of  a  tube  to 
any  position  where  it  may  be  required.  It  may  be  injected  into  the 
vagina,  rectum,  urethra,  external  auditory  meatus,  or  morbid  cavi- 
ties. To  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  vapour  may  also  be  applied  by 
inverting  over  the  part  a  hollow  vessel,  a  tumbler  for  example,  in 
which  a  sponge  saturated  with  the  liquid  has  been  placed,  sufficiently 
large  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that  it  may  not  touch  the 
skin.  The  vapour  produces  the  anaesthetic  efiect  with  only  a  pre* 
liminary  sensation  of  warmth,  which  is  scarcely  inconvenient.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  first  communication.  Dr.  Hardy  has  very  much 
extended  this  method  of  using  chloroform.  He  has  found  it  ex* 
tremely  useful  in  quieting  the  nansea  of  choleric  diarrhoea  when 
applied  to  the  epigastrium ;  and  enumerates  among  the  affections  in 
which  it  had  proved  useful,  gout,  rheumatic  gout,  anthrax,  a  punful 
stump  after  amputation,  painful  hemorrhoids,  irritable  bladder  in 
which  the  vapour  was  introduced  into  that  viscus  by  means  of  a 
catheter,  painful  menstruation,  ulcerated  os  uteri,  and  carcinoma  of 
the  rectum.  The  catalogue  might,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  extended. 
(See  Ranking' 8  Abstract,  No.  21,  p.  120.) 


III.  HEMLOCK. 

CONIUM.  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Hemlock  is  the  product  of  Conium  maculatum,  an  umbelliferoufl, 
herbaceous,  biennial  plant,  indigenous  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  grow^  in 
considerable  abundance.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of 
the  plant,  from  which  it  acquired  its  specific  name  of  maeulatum,  is 
the  appearance  of  the  stem,  covered  with  purple  spots.  The  whole 
plant  exhales  a  fetid  odour,  compared  to  the  smell  of  mice,  especially 
in  its  flowering  period  in  July  and  August.  It  is  said  to  be  most 
energetic  as  a  medicine  in  hot  dry  seasons,  in  sunny  situations,  and 
in  warm  climates.     Though  poisonous  to  man,  it  is  eaten  with  im* 
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ponitj  by  horses,  goats,  and  sheep.     Two  parts  of  it  are  officinally 
recognized;  the  leares,  namelj,  and  the  fmit. 

The  student  should  goard  against  the  use  of  the  name  cumta^ 
which,  after  the  Roman  authors,  has  freqnently  been  applied  to  this 
plant;  and  continaes  to  be  applied  by  many.  Botanists  haring 
giTen  the  Grreek  name  ims^tem^  to  the  genns  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
the  Latin  name  eienia  to  a  wholly  different  genns;  and,  the  former 
karing  been  adopted  in  the  officinal  codes  as  the  title  of  the  medi- 
cine,  it  becomes  the  profession  to  abandon  the  latter  altogether,  in 
order  to  aroid  confnsbn.  This  is  the  more  important  in  the  United 
States,  as  we  hare  an  indigenous  poisonous  plant,  which  has  received 
tlie  name  of  Cieuta  macutdttOj  or  American  kendoehj  and  might, 
without  some  caution,  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  hemlock  of 
die  old  continent.  The  Cieuta  maeulaia  has  a  purple  stem,  less 
spotted  than  the  Coninm,  and  grows  in  low  meadowy  or  swampy 
groonda,  while  the  latter  flourishes  on  the  upland.  SeTcral  cases  of 
pwoning  hare  occurred  among  children,  from  eating  by  mistake  the 
root  of  American  hemlock. 

1.  HxMLOCK  Leatss. — CcmH  Folia.  U.S. 

These  are  bipinnate  or  triptnnate,  with  dianndled  footstalks,  and 
small,  incised  leaflets,  which  are  deep-green  abore,  and  paler  be- 
Beath.  When  gathered,  if  intended  for  keepings  they  should  be 
depriveii  of  the  footstalk,  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not  ezeeeding 
lAY  F.  They  may  be  kept  whole  or  in  powder,  and  should  be 
excladed  from  the  air  and  lights  as  they  rapidly  deteriorate  on  ex* 
poeure.  With  the  gj^atest  care,  they  undergo  a  gradual  deteriora- 
ticn.  and  should  not  be  use!  when  more  than  a  year  old. 

THe  drieti  leares.  when  in  powder,  hare  a  fine  deep-green  colour, 
aa<i  a  sarong,  peculiar,  but  not  dbagreeabie  odour,  which  diflers  (mm 
that  ".t  :i.*  zrowing  pUnt,  an^i  is  probably  unconnected  with  their 
me^iicinal  effinencT.  Their  ta^te  is  bitterish  and  naoseous.  Water 
dlstilLe'i  &  :m  them  ha^  their  odour,  but  not  their  oareotic  properties 
If  g-j'ji  itey  emit  the  fAyar  of  mice  when  rubbed  with  aolutioo  of 


The  fmiz  'if  zhe  hemLjck  plant,  commioaly  called  leedsi*  is  rtsmuimh' 
ovaD*.  ihoui:  0Q<^H»lxhth  of  an  inch  long  by  one^orelfth  broa^  zad 
eomp«:i4e«i  -if  :w  >  pUoo-cocTex  par».  easily  feparahlev  aaii  each  of 
dkem  -tnz'ii  iv-*  creoatai  *yr  nntAad  An,  runnir>;g  from  end  to  en<i  on 
the  louT'^x  s^irtii!**-  Tbey  hare  a  jfiUtYwiAhr^^j  eoloor,  a  feehLe 
odoor*  .uul  a  bicceridh  taste.     ^^7  ^'^  scpsopr  thsm  the  fesrea 
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keep  better;  and,  after  attaining  their  full  sizOi  are  more  powerfiil 
green  than  dried. 

Both  the  leaves  and  seeds  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  but  long  boiling  with  water  renders  them  inert.  On  destmo- 
tive  distillation,  they  yield  a  poisonous  empyreumatic  oil. 

Active  Principles  of  Hemlock.  Hemlock  yields  a  volatile  oil  upon 
distillation  with  water,  which  appears  to  be  destitute  of  poisonous 
properties.  The  principle  upon  which  its  activity  mainly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, depends  is  a  peculiar  volatile  alkaloid  called  eonia  (also 
conicin  or  conein\  which,  as  it  exists  in  the  plant,  is  combined  with 
an  acid,  probably  the  coneicy  by  which  it  becomes  fixed,  so  that  it  is 
not  given  over  with  water  in  distillation.  As  conia  has  been  intro- 
duced into  use  as  a  medicine,  it  will  be  described  among  the  prepara- 
tions of  hemlock.  It  was  first  obtained,  in  an  uncombined  state,  by 
Gciger.  The  existence  in  hemlock  of  another  alkaloid,  discovered 
by  Wertheim,  has  been  announced,  for  which  the  name  of  conhydrm 
(conhydria)  has  been  proposed;  but  nothing  is  yet  known  of  its  spe- 
cial therapeutic  virtues.  It  differs  chemically  from  conia  only  in  con- 
taining the  elements  of  water.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  similarity 
of  physiological  effects  exists  between  these  alkaloids,  as  between 
those  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Effects  of  Hemlock  on  the  System.  Hemlock  has  little  local  in> 
tant  effect;  appearing  to  operate  as  a  direct  sedative  to  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  part  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  In  its 
influence  on  the  system,  it  is  sedative  to  the  nervous  centres,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  brain,  and  indirectly  depresses  the  circulation,  bat 
has  comparatively  little  effect  on  this  function.  It  rarely  purges  or 
vomits,  and,  though  said  sometimes  to  act  as  a  diaphoretic  or  diuretic, 
does  not  generally  produce  these  effects,  and  cannot  be  depended  on 
for  them. 

In  doses  insuflScient  to  produce  any  very  obvious  physiological 
effect,  it  appears  not  unfrequcntly  to  exert  a  soothing  or  composing 
influence  over  nervous  disorder,  and  has  been  thought  by  many  to 
possess  very  valuable  deobstruent  and  alterative  properties.  By  the 
ancients  it  was  supposed  to  have  a  tendency  to  cause  atrophy  of  the 
mammte  and  testicles,  and  to  restrain  the  secretion  of  milk;  and 
these  opinions  are  not  without  support  from  modem  writers. 

In  doses  sufficiently  large  to  produce  an  obvious  impression,  bvl 
still  within  medicinal  limits,  it  may  occasion  warmth  in  the  stomachi 
a  sense  as  of  fulness  of  head,  giddiness,  headache,  dimness  of  vision, 
a  feeling  of  weariness  in  the  limbs  and  of  general  muscular  weakneiSi 


poMBcnB  apenocB  of  iteakek.  aai  affmreudv 
IW  dfeea  wZh-  ukia  wid  fere 
#B»iHi  p^d,  £ficBlxT  <4  sfotA^  rr&mm%  panhrn. 
flt^KB-.  SUA  £BiIhr  cobu  ciKrBkkB&.  and  deuk.     Im  cbmb  faoted 

m  &  vfcli-minitfpiaoifd  izisxauw  nf Kmed  bx  I>r.  J.  H.  Bemiein^  of 
£diLbixr|ii.  there  -ras  no  sLu^or  vntQ  sborthr  lnAm  dosLk.  Bie 
cff€^t«u  :l  I^.  BtfLner:'?  catf»e,  irere  SDCseeasarelT  a  ittJiggeilug  cait  as 
if  frum  iutrxira&azu  ccocjaet^  jtanLhras  of  tlie  TSfper  and  lower  ex- 
tremkjtt.  and  los  of  risiozi  and  of  fipeeciu  nb  oJt  shfbi  occa- 
«km*:  T^riwii^  of  one  of  tie  legs.  The  pJ«- of  *iLc  Emte  «. 
oauoiieu  Twc*  Lorn  afi^er  ibe  poison  iraf  takou  and  deaxii  oocnrred 
in  liiree  boars^  and  a  quarter.  [£d.  MeJL  amd  ^ivy.  Jaurm^  ^liihr, 
1S45.  •  Tbai  a  paja2Tzni^  infinence  over  the  TfUmaajj  nrasdes*  and 
ultinnittjT  DTer  ib^  reFpirainnr  FT^rem.  iritb  deaiii from  aspLrxia*  are 
tilt  "rd'iiikrT  effecif  of  poisonous  aoses  of  oanhnn,  are  also  infeml'le 
froiL  iL<r  tx^teriskenis  of  I>r.  Chrisdson  on  tbe  lower  aiiiroak.  bolii 
with  UHr  erxtraci  of  ooniimu  and  the  acdre  principle  ocmia.  He  <^ 
aerred  para}TE«  cf  tie  Tohmtair  nmfides  irith  oecasaonal  sErbt  can- 
Tiil£ioiL&.  iLezi  jtxLTklTsic  of  tbe  respiraxoij  muscles,  and  finaHj  death 
iron.  as}iLTxia,  iLe  Lean  cantmning  u>  contract  long  after  PCEpiraiian 
had  oeaaed.  Seusaiion  did  not  aeem  to  hare  been  impaired.  Opposed 
to  these  results,  howerer,  are  the  obwrraticms  of  Mr.  Jndd,  who,  in 
experiments  on  cats,  fonnd  that  eren  doses  not  lai^  enough  to  ^<^ 
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poisonous  caused  great  languor  and  drowsiness,  and  oflten  profonnd 
sleep  for  two  or  three  hours ;  the  muscular  excitability  being  lessenedy 
and  the  circulation  and  general  temperature  reduced.* 

The  appearances  observed  after  death  have  been  general  venous 
congestion,  a  dark  and  fluid  state  of  the  blood,  and  a  softened  condi- 
tion of  the  brain. 

The  remedies  for  poisoning  are  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  and  sub- 
sequently to  support  the  strength  by  stimulants;  artificial  respiration 
being  resorted  to,  should  the  breathing  have  ceased.  A  case  is  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Alderson,  in  which  general  paralysis  was  induced  by 
an  over-dose,  with  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  which  continued  for 
nearly  an  hour,  and  gradually  gave  way  under  stimulation ;  the  pa- 
tient remaining  the  whole  time  perfectly  sensible.  (Alderson,  quoted 
by  Pereira,  Mat.  Med.j  8d  ed.,  p.  1728.) 

Mode  of  Operation,  That  hemlock  is  slightly  irritant  locally  is 
inferrible  from  the  warmth  of  stomach  mentioned  by  Dr.  Earle  as 
produced  by  it  when  swallowed,  and  from  the  acrid  properties  of  its 
active  principle.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  operates  on 
the  system,  through  the  absorption  of  its  active  principle;  as  its 
peculiar  effects  are  produced  by  conia,  to  whatever  part  having  the 
absorbing  power  it  may  be  applied,  and  with  a  rapidity  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  that  power  in  the  part.  Besides,  though  Dr.  Ghristi- 
son  could  not  detect  it  in  the  blood,  it  was  discovered  there  by  Ifr. 
Judd,  in  animals  which  had  been  poisoned  with  it.  {C7iri9ttsan*$  IH^ 
pensatory^  Am.  ed.,  p.  411.) 

I  have  before  stated  my  belief,  that  the  action  of  hemlock  is 
directly  sedative  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  especially  those  of  the 
brain.  Dr.  Ghristison  infers,  from  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  that  it  operates  primarily  on  the  spinal  marrow. 
But  it  is  not  the  spinal  marrow  that  governs  the  voluntary  move- 
ments.    Its  centres  are  those  of  reflex  action,  and  not  those  of  voli- 

*  In  tlio  Liverpool  Medico*  Chirurgical  Journal  for  Julj,  1858,  Dr.  T.  Skinner  givM 
an  account  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  hemlock,  drawn  from  the  observation  of  Svf 
cases  of  children  Arom  five  to  eight  years  of  age.  The  sjmptoms  were  diynen  ef 
the  fauces,  a  feeling  of  constriction  of  the  pharynx,  slight  headache  in  a  few  in- 
stances, disordered  vision,  dilated  pupils,  drowsiness,  liTid  face,  ciroulation  and 
respiration  depressed,  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  paralysis  first  of  the  Toluntaryand 
afterwards  of  the  iuToluntary  muscles,  those  of  respiration  being  the  last  to  ftSL 
On  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  there  was  more  or  less  coma,  with  foaming  at  tkt 
mouth,  and  death  appeared  to  take  place  through  the  coma.  Dr.  Skinner  noUeed  bo 
Tiolcnt  delirium,  intoxication,  or  oonTulsions.  I  think  these  symptoms  ftiUyraataia 
tlie  Tiew  taken  in  the  text  that  conium  is  a  cerebral  sedatife.  (iVote  to  <A« 
tdUion,) 


LILJ 

Iz  s  xme  lias  ^/rgmat  iigmj  nr  Smeamt  «r  d»  cmvI  |K^»&n» 
TftHsj  of  1^  Tohi&tMay  imisdks:  tet  1^  fe  hf  mammfOitg  that 

dmii^  fseafiie  <£  liie  oimtnK.     X^tw  it  is  BOt  |rAilfcfe  diit 
<Hinnn»  fl^erx&K  Inr  iaca|acrtt3ai^  t^  Ssik  Set  tk^  frndanuKmat  «r 

it  cmii  inix  pinhrse  iSmst  veAex  fneaao^     He  l«s  «f  pwm^ 

fheref are,  in  liie  rohzxitiTT  smsicles  aftpnos  to  iDe  t»  resvk  freoft  aa 
iafirHQaB  tqntm  titr  oer«bnl  cmtref^;  vpe^  liMase.,  Miely;  fla«i^ 
idncb'dieviD-ipentes:  atf  the  ame  <fcct  f oBens  apipitectic  tftuitm> 
AfmafiiEas  it  is  lite  oerabnd  «atres  lycai  mtkii  ite  paiiwa  •<»  »» 
Attt  the  ciiber  plieiKaDei&ai  uy  bkuxlIt  oereArml,  fndi  sis  ivr^pe^  diaH 
Be»§  or  loBS  fif  risMA,  ^e^daebe,  «i£^  »ol  i»  spnk  of  tke  ^kfirim  «al 
atapar  -viiid  are  »8erte>i  bj  bsbt,  aikd  IntTe  gOMnONr  bMH  VeBc^^ 
tp  be  pr^daogii  ty  Ae  pc!iis>opo«i  actoca  rfi^mhdL,  nutbeKlul- 
ter  pbeDflBMiia  fhodU  ikot  bare  been  obserreil  im  dD  iftstaM»,  is  «• 
pvDflf  tiut  ibose  persoBS  bmi>e  been  auEtikem  vba  fcwne  BAtml  «»1 
reoarded  ibciiiL  It  is  not  iinpossible  tbat  tbe  ia&mMe  <d  iht  fcasum 
sax,  <m  «ie  oocaacm,  be  exerted  fpecaS j  on  die  proper  seKmal 
ceHtnsE^  aad,  on  azMflbcr,  ipoii  those  ni  ToiwaOMry  hmmmhi;  a»l  tbal^ 
m  odier  rnstaaees^  *f^  ^t  isaj  afeet  both.  CUoroficHm  esduhha 
tbe  ssxDe  djverkiij,  beia^  Erected  soaiedBkes  with  pecaKar  tanfrgy  t» 
tbe  &enKriil  oezitres,  asd  at  others  to  the  centres  irhidi  goreni  the 
<>f  the  hearL     On  the  whole^  therefore^  I  thiak  we  are  safe 

C€*zisidcrmg  ocmiaia  as  a  cerebnJ  sedatsTe,  extokdiBg  its  ii^oenoe, 

fatal  caseS)  to  the  respixatorj  cefitres,  and  cam^fig  death  by 

ihTiia. 

TJierapcvtic  Applicati9m^  Thoixgh  ksowii  and  employed  by  the 
ai>riezit§  both  as  a  poison  and  medidne,  and  £uDoas  as  one  of  the 
instrontents  used  It  the  Athenians  for  the  execution  of  those  con- 
demned  to  deaths  it  seems  to  have  been  whoDy  neglected  for  many 
centuries,  and  did  not  again  come  into  notice  till  l»x»nght  forwazd 
with  so  many  other  narcotics  by  Baron  St'Ctrck. 

The  indications  which  it  is  calculated  to  fnlfil  are,  to  reliere  pain, 
relax  spasm,  and  compose  nerrons  irrilation  in  generaL  It  has  been 
•apposed  to  indnce  sleep;  but,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  seemed 
to  produce  this  effect,  it  probably  cperated  by  merely  controlling  the 
nerroiis  disturbances  which  prevented  sleep.  Not  a  few,  also,  from 
tbe  time  of  Storck  down  to  the  present,  have  been  disposed  to  as- 
cribe to  it  extraordinary  deobstment  and  alterative  prop^ties,  ren- 
dering it  useful  in  a  gn»t  number  of  diseases. 
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1.  To  relieve  paiuj  it  is  habitually  used  by  many  in  neuralgic 
affectionSj  either  alone  or  combined  with  other  narcotic  extracts,  as 
those  of  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  hyoscyamus.  Though  not  a 
yery  powerful  agent  in  these  cases,  I  believe  that  it  often  does  good, 
and  serves  an  excellent  purpose  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  measures. 

In  nervous  and  chronic  rheumatism,  it  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage for  the  same  purpose,  especially  in  connection  with  altera- 
tives adapted  to  this  affection. 

In  carcinomatous  tumours  and  sores,  and  in  various  other  painful 
swellings  and  ulcerations,  as  the  scrofulous  and  syphilitic,  for  exam- 
ple, it  has  been  found  useful  by  relieving  pain,  and  quieting  nervous 
irritation,  and  has  been  considerably  used  as  an  adjuvant.  In  these 
complaints,  it  has  been  employed  both  internally  and  topically. 

2.  With  a  view  to  its  antispasmodic  effect,  it  has  been  given  in 
hooping-cough  and  other  spasmodic  coughs,  and  in  asthma;  and  may 
be  added  to  other  medicines  in  the  more  severe  affections  of  this  kind; 
as  epilepsy,  chorea,  etc.,  in  which,  however,  little  efficiency  must  be 
expected  from  it. 

3.  To  relieve  irritation,  it  may  be  substituted  for  opium  when  that 
narcotic  is  forbidden,  in  all  kinds  of  cough,  including  that  of  chronic 
catarrh  and  phthisis.  It  may  not  only  be  used  internally  in  these 
affections;  but  may  also  be  administered  by  inhalation.  Sir  G.  Scih 
damore  recommended  the  tincture  of  conium,  in  connection  with 
iodine,  for  inhalation  in  phthisis.  As  conia,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  leaves,  docs  not  rise  with  boiling  water,  it  cannot  be 
that  principle  which  acts  in  this  case;  but  by  adding  a  little  aqua 
potassse  or  other  alkali  to  the  conium,  the  volatile  alkaloid  may  be 
extricated,  and  thus  received  into  the  lungs.  But  the  first  trials 
with  the  remedy  in  this  form  should  be  conducted  with  caution.  In 
the  treatment  of  coughs,  it  should  generally  be  given  with  expec- 
torants, as  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  squill,  and  seneka. 

.  Insanity  is  supposed  to  be  occasionally  much  benefited  by  coninmi 
which  has  been  very  extensively  used  in  that  complaint.  It  prob- 
ably operates  by  composing  nervous  disquietude,  and  thus  enabling 
the  patient  to  sleep.  If  it  be,  as  I  deem  it,  a  cerebral  sedative,  it  is 
very  well  calculated  to  meet  a  prominent  indication  in  the  diseaaei 
namely,  to  keep  down  nervous  excitement,  without  inducing  debility. 

4.  As  a  deobstruent  and  alterative,  hemlock  has  been  yery  largely 
used.  It  was  mainly  in  reference  to  its  supposed  power  of  ouring 
cancer  and  similar  affections,  that  it  was  reintroduced  into  practice 
by  Storck.     That  it  has  any  power  of  this  kind  few  now  belieye; 
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nerertheless,  it  is  thonght  by  many  to  prore  highly  sdyantageoiui, 
in  some  instances,  not  only  as  a  general  and  local  anodyne,  but  also 
by  faToorably  modifying  the  condition  of  the  tnmonrs  or  nleers, 
and  retarding  their  progress.  This  inflaence  we  may  ascribe  to  the 
medicine  as  the  resnlt  of  its  sedatire  properties,  through  which  it 
may  diminish  irritation  and  inflammation,  to  which  these  hetero- 
k^ns  formations  are  liable  like  other  structures.  In  other  less 
obstinate  tumefaetum*  or  uleerati4m$y  as  the  BcrofuimiSy  rheumatiej 
and  syphUiticj  it  has  seemed  occasionally  to  produce  cures,  or  at 
least  to  aid  more  efficient  alteratiTcs  in  producing  them*  In  refer- 
ence to  the  same  supposed  deobstruent  property,  it  has  been  used  in 
goitre,  enlargenunU  of  the  liver,  epUen,  and  panereae,  in  ehronie 
eAdominal  tumauroy  and  especially  in  tumefiMctione  of  the  mammm 
emd  the  teetielee,  over  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  pecu- 
liar power.  In  these  complaints,  it  is  used  both  internally  and  topi- 
eally.  We  may  admit  its  partial  efficacy  in  all  of  them,  without 
allowing  it  any  other  than  sedatiye  Tirtues,  which  enable  it  to  con- 
trol in  some  degree  the  excitements,  general  and  local,  whidi  sustain 
the  morbid  action,  or  in  which  it  may  consist.  MM.  Trousseau  and 
Pidoux  recommend  it  in  decided  terms,  from  their  own  experiences, 
in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm  orer  the  abdomen,  in  chronic  enlarge- 
ments of  the  mesenteric  glands  and  other  riscera. 

From  the  same  sedative  property,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
■upposiug  any  peculiar  alterative  influence,  it  may  be  occasionally 
aeiiiceable  in  obstinate  cutaneoue  dieeaeee  in  which  it  has  been  re- 
eommended,  such  as  elephantiaeii,  lupuSj  etc,  to  the  cure  of  which, 
however,  it  is  wholly  inadequate. 

In  addition  to  the  uses  above  mentioned,  hemlock  baa  been  em- 
idoyed  to  check  excessive  secretion  of  milk,  and  as  an  antaphrodisiae 
in  satTria&if.  spermatorrhcea,  and  nymphomania,  in  all  of  which  it 
may  prove  useful  through  its  sedative  property. 

Admimistraiiofu  In  whatever  form  hemlock  is  administered,  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  a  given  effect,  to  increase  the  dose 
■lore  rapidly  than  is  requisite  with  most  other  narcotics;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  extent  to  which  it  may  not  be  carried  in  this  way 
with  impunity;  as,  from  its  want  of  stimulant  or  corrosive  proper- 
lies,  there  is  no  danger  <rf  its  exhausting  the  exdtabiDty  of  the 
system,  or  cauCTig  serious  organic  mischief.  But  one  caution  is 
here  petuliarlj  important;  namely,  when  it  becomes  neeeasary,  dur- 
ing the  use  of  these  large  doaea,  to  change  the  parcel  of  the  medi- 
never  to  use  the  new  pared  ao  £redy  as  the  ooa  laat  cn^ 
TOL.  n. — ^15 
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lest  it  might  prove  to  be  much  stronger,  and  thus  endanger  Berious 
results.  The  medicine  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  extract^  and 
tincture,  and  in  that  also  of  its  isolated  actire  principle* 

1.  The  powdered  haves  may  be  directed,  in  the  commenoiDg  dose 
of  three  or  four  grains,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  to  be  gradually 
increased  until  some  effect  is  produced ;  such  as  a  little  giddineasi 
headache,  nausea,  or  feeling  of  muscular  weakness.  In  this  form, 
however,  the  medicine  is  often  nearly  if  not  quite  inert,  and  is  at 
present  not  much  used. 

2.  The  Extract  of  Senilock  (Extractum  CoNn,  U.  i?.,  LofuLj 
Ed.y  Dub.)  is  probably  the  form  most  employed.  It  is  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  and,  if  made  with  due  care,  is  an  ex- 
cellent preparation.  Too  frequently  the  juice  is  inspissated  by 
boiling,  which  impairs  its  virtues,  and  probably  sometimes  quite 
destroys  them ;  so  that  the  extract  is  not  unfrequently  very  feeble^ 
and  often  quite  disappoints  the  expectations  of  the  prescriber. 
When  prepared  by  evaporation  m  vacuo^  at  a  low  temperature,  it 
retains  the  virtues  of  the  plant  to  a  considerable  extent.  Another 
source  of  its  feebleness  is  the  influence  of  time  and  exposure,  by 
which  it  is  deteriorated.  The  best  criterion  of  its  efficiency  is  the 
development  of  the  characteristic  odour,  like  that  of  mice,  when  it 
is  rubbed  with  solution  of  potassa.  If  it  have  none  of  this,  it  may 
be  considered  inert,  and  its  strength  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  that 
of  the  odour.  When  of  very  good  quality,  it  gives  rise  almost  to  a 
feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  by  the  strength  of  the  newly  developed 
smell,  and  its  associations.  As  now  supplied  to  our  markets,  from 
our  own  factories,  it  is  in  general  much  superior  to  that  formerly 
kept  in  the  shops.  The  doses  of  hemlock  are  usually  given  at  too 
long  intervals.  I  find  that  not  longer  than  four  hours  should,  as  a 
general  rule,  intervene,  if  it  be  desired  to  sustain  a  constant  impres- 
sion ;  and  a  still  shorter  interval  would  often  be  preferable.  Two 
grains  may  be  given  at  first,  and  rapidly  increased,  if  necessary, 
until  the  point  is  reached,  at  which  it  will  produce  some  effect.  It 
may  be  administered  in  pill  or  solution ;  but  the  former  ia  usually 
preferred. 

A  cataplasm  for  external  use  may  be  made  from  the  extract,  by 
reducing  it  to  a  semifluid  state  with  water,  and  then  spreading  it 
over  the  surface  of  an  emollient  poultice,  as  of  flaxseed  meal,  or 
bread  and  milk.  From  two  drachms  to  an  ounce  may  be  employed, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cataplasm  wanted.  In  this  shape  it 
may  be  applied  to  tumours  and  ulcers,  and  to  the  sorfiMO  of  tho 


Voir  over  mfeemil  aSsctioBt;  tat,  when  it  m  btowglit  iato  coatmct 
vitk  mbndcd  wriWet,  ^  KmbilitT  to  dbsorptioii  Ml  be  borae  m 
lad  directioai  left  for  tke  reaonl  of  tke  oppKrttioa  Aoald 


An  oimtm^emi  mar  mko  be  made  from  tbe  cstivct  br  rvbbng  it 
vidi  tfciee  or  fo«r  tiaies  its  veigbt  of  Imrd.  TUi  msr  be  employed 
10  m  ituwiiji'  for  poiafid  olcers.  or  an  application  to  iniiated  pilea. 

3L  An  .lleaJLtflir  .Exfroff  (Exzeacttm  Coxn  AiiCOBOUC^ 
ia  diietied  br  onr  national  node,  to  be  prepaied  br  rrmMaolino  a 
lini !  ■■  I  of  tbe  leares.    its  smngtb,  of  oonne,  vill  depend  on  tkat 
of  tfce  leaxes.  and  it  cannot,  tWiffmr.  be  relied  on.    Tlie  dooe  is 
&e  mme  as  ikai  of  the  ordmarr  extract. 

He  olrdMir  extraci  #f  ikt  SMdZt,  edleeted  beiore  malnrity,  is 
OBsd  to  be  a  good  and  stable  preparstion;  bnt  it  is  not  direetod  by 
tLe  narmacop«a. 

4.  A  TiMtmre  </  EemUA  (TiscTrnA  Com,  U.S^  l^dL,  Ei.) 
m  nffjrinal  WLen  tlua,  aeeorfing  to  Ae  U.  8.  Pbarmaeopseiay  is 
pteyijed  from  tbe  dried  lesTcs.  it  is  liable  to  aD  tbe  objcetiena 
nUcb  apphr  to  tbe  leaTos  tbemaehnes;  bnt  made,  as  ofdered  by  tbe 
Bfinbai^  Pharmam^Mek,  from  tbe  fiesb  leaves,  vitb  tbe  adfibm 
of  tbe  expresoed  jmce.  it  is  a  good  preparation,  and  ofcrs  tbe  ad- 
vasiage  of  probablT  diaBgnig  lew  wilb  time,  in  conseqnenee  of  tbe 
fretterrsdre  iofnex^ce  of  tbe  alcdboL  Its  goodnem  mar  be  mem 
nred  I  j  i^  Ftiengtb  of  tbe  penxliar  odonr  it  emits,  a  hen  a  little 
of  it  is  rallied  vilb  potaasa.     He  doBe  is  from  30  miictm  to  a 


S.  OOSTA-     C-onis  i«  beci  obtained  from  tbe  frnit,  before  it 

beccknie  drx.  I:  ilut  l»e  c*l»iaiDed  It  distilling  a  mirmre  of  an  aloo- 
bolic  extract  of  tbe  seeds  viib  strong  solatxm  of  potaasa.  Tbe  acid 
rf  tb*  nttrre  siJt  of  ccmit  i?  seized  tj  tbe  potaasa,  and  tbe  Eberated 
altiLjwd  ri»ef  iptiIi  tLe  riponr  of  the  irater,  and  floats  TifK>ii  its  sar- 
fact  in  tie  reoeixer  after  eondenaaiaaa. 

Prnfiertie^  Conia  is  a  jeUoinsb  Bqnid,  iritb  the  aspect  of  an  od, 
Egbter  tbtn  iriter.  of  a  stroing.  penetrating.  ndoe-Kke  odonr.  and  a 
renr  acrid  lienmnliing  taste.  It  is  Terr  Toladk,  and  lises  iritb  tbe 
Ta|*oar  of  water  irlieL  boiled  with  it;  bat  its  point  cf  ebalHtion  vbcn 
alone  is  STO^.  It  is  slicrbilT  sohible  in  waiter,  and  frwhr  ee  in  aloo- 
boL  ether,  and  the  £xed  snd  Tolat3e  oik.  It  unites  witb  one-lbird 
of  its  weigh:  of  water  to  form  a  hTdrate,  wbich  has  a  strong  alka- 
iixte  reactjozu  With  the  dilute  adds  it  forms  aolnble  saha,  bat  is 
decomposed  br  the  stronger  acids.  Its  ▼aponr  prt>dnees 
fumes  with  that  ^"'^■■■'^■■g  fitna  fiqmd  mnriolie  add.    Tannic  i 
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forms  with  it  an  insoluble  compound,  and  therefore  precipitates  it 
from  its  solutions.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  decom- 
posed,  being  converted  into  a  resinous  matter  and  ammonia.  This 
change  takes  place  rapidly  when  it  is  heated.  It  consiats  of  mtrogen, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen. 

EffeeU  on  the  Syiiem.  These  appear  to  be  identical  with  the 
effects  of  hemlock  itself.  It  is  an  energetic  poison.  A  single  drop 
of  it  introduced  into  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  killed  the  animal  in  nine 
minutes;  and  three  drops  in  the  eye  of  a  stout  cat  proved  fatal  in 
a  minute  and  a  half.  It  is  stated  not  to  dilate  the  pupils  when  thus 
applied.  Dr.  Ghristison  observed  that  it  first  paralysed  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  then  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  finally  the 
diaphragm,  producing  death  from  asphyxia.  Sometimes  there  were 
tremors  and  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  limbs.  Sensation  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  destroyed,  so  long  as  observation  could  be  made 
on  this  point.     The  alkaloid  is  locally  irritant. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Conia  has  not  been  introduced  into 
general  use;  but  has  been  employed  by  some  practitioners  with 
signal  advantage.*  Dr.  Spengler,  of  Herbom,  gave  it  to  a  oluld  a 
year  old,  affected  with  hooping-cough,  in  the  dose  of  one-sixteenth 
of  a  grain  every  six  hours,  with  the  asserted  effect  of  curing  the  dis- 
ease in  ten  days.  {Ann.  de  ThSrap.^  1853,  p.  73.)  Fronmiiller  con- 
siders it  as  having  all  the  powers  of  hemlock,  without  its  uncertainty. 
He  has  found  it  specially  useful  in  scrofula,  and  more  particularly 
in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  when  attended  with  excessive  sensibility, 
spasm  of  the  eyelids,  photophobia,  shedding  of  tears,  and  severe 
pains.     He  dissolves  8  or  4  drops  of  conia  in  15  grains  of  alcohol 

*  Experiments  with  oonia,  made  on  the  haman  subject,  tinder  the  sapaintsftdeMt 
of  Dr.  Schrofif,  furnished  the  following  results.  The  dose  taken  T&ried  flrom  the  four* 
teenth  of  a  drop  to  two  drops,  and  was  dissoWed  in  thirtj  drops  of  alcohol.  The 
first  impression  was  that  of  a  strong  irritant  to  the  mouth  and  fauces;  but  the  tongue 
soon  lost  its  sensibility,  as  if  paralysed.  In  about  three  minutes,  heat  la  the  head 
and  face,  with  feelings  of  fulness,  weight,  and  pressure,  were  ezperienoed  from  the 
larger  doses.  To  these  sensations,  giddiness,  mental  concision,  sloepineBS,  and  gen- 
eral uneasiness  were  soon  added.  The  sight  was  indistinct,  the  pupil  dilated,  the 
hearing  obtuse,  and  the  touch  uncertain,  with  a  feeling  of  formication.  There  were 
also  general  muscular  weakness,  coldness  and  blueness  of  the  handa,  pale  and 
sunken  countenance,  and  diminished  frequency  of  pulse,  following  an  inertMe  of  a 
few  beats  in  the  minute.  Nausea  and  efforts  to  Tomit  generally  occurred,  and  in  one 
instance  positive  emesis.  The  secretion  of  urine  was  not  increased.  Under  large  doeea 
the  hands  became  moist.  The  effects  continued  in  a  greater  or  ten  degree  to  tie 
following  day.  (See  Am.  Jwm,  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxzii.  478.)— iVofs  to  ik$ 
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In  afcctms  of  ik(  ikB,  ^ 
with  froa  12  to  S4  draps  of 
ml  or  cold  cms.  In  Bcvnlgn  W  fnt 
pftrt  wiih  mleoLoL  and  then  mpplks  tkiee  or  fwr  diopi  of  tlie 
Ib  bocfe  izksaBciei  be  eorcfs  the  put  after  tlie  apfficatkw  vith  oiled 
talk  mni  %  bandage.  In  cancer,  he  applies  the  Uqwd  xuxed  viA 
SMcOa^  For  a  eoDTrxmn.  he  adds  frm  1  to  S  drof«  to  a  ftndovnce 
of  veak  nmola^  of  qvnce  teeds,  aad  as  an  !■!■■  gires  two  or  threo 
drops  in  an  CBrakkn  ct  starch.  (Ihii^  Jnlr,  1855.  pu  187.)  Fro« 
the  aboTe  data,  I  shonld  infer  that  fron  half  a  drop  to  a  drop  might 
he  grren  to  an  adah  for  a  commencing  dose. 


IV.  LACrrCARIUM.  r.  &,  m^  Dub. 

Syn.  Lettnce-0|Him. 

Origim.  The  name  of  lactnearram  has  been  giren  to  the  concrete 
milkj  jaiee  of  Lmtiuea  mHrOj  or  common  garden  lettnce^  and  of 
other  f  pecics  of  Lactnca,  especiaBT  X.  rfrnoc  and  X.  mlHmimmy  which 
are  natiTcs  of  Earope.    It  is  procured  from  the  item;  as,  before 
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this  rises,  the  leaves,  which  constitute  all  of  the  plant  now  above  the 
groimd«  contain  little  or  none  of  the  milky  juice;  though,  as  brought 
upon  the  table,  thej  often  have  a  narcotic  smell,  and  induce  drowu- 
ness  when  freely  eaten.  It  should  be  collected  about  the  time  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  blow;  for,  if  procured  later  in  the  season,  though 
the  juice  may  be  thicker,  it  contains,  according  to  Mr.  Duncan,  of 
Edinburgh,  less  of  the  bitter  matter  on  which  its  virtues  probably 
depend.  The  mode  of  gathering  it,  is  to  cut  off  the  stem,  or  incise 
it  longitudinally,  and  then  either  absorb  the  juice  which  exudes  with 
a  piece  of  sponge  or  a  little  cotton,  and  press  it  out  into  a  vessel,  or 
scrape  it  off  with  the  finger  or  a  knife.  The  juice  concretes  spon- 
taneously into  a  solid  substance,  which  is  the  lactuoariunu  Our 
shops  are  supplied  with  it  from  abroad. 

Properties.  As  found  in  our  shops,  it  is  in  small,  irregular,  light, 
and  friable  lumps,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  a  narcotic  odour  strongly 
recalling  that  of  opium,  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  was  this  resemblance 
of  its  sensible  properties  to  those  of  the  medicine  referred  to,  that 
gave  origin  to  the  name  of  lettuce-opium  by  which  it  has  been  occa* 
sionally  designated. 

Lactucarium  is  said  also  sometimes  to  be  in  the  form  of  roundish 
compact  masses,  weighing  several  ounces;  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Ghristison,  this  is  the  condition  in  which  it  is  collected  from  the 
garden  lettuce;  while  the  variety  above  described  is  obtained  from 
the  Lactuca  virosa,  or  wild-lettuce.  Another  form,  in  which  it  is 
prepared  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  from  L.  altissima,  is  that  of 
round  flat  cakes. 

Active  Prineiplei,  From  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  sensible 
properties  of  lactucarium  to  those  of  opium,  it  was  at  one  time  con* 
jectured  that  morphia  would  be  found  among  the  ingredients;  but 
this,  upon  investigation,  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  odorous 
principle  distils  over  with  water;  but,  though  it  is  probably  a  vola* 
tile  oil,  and  may  have  narcotic  properties,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
investigated  to  justify  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject.  A  bitter, 
crystallizable,  neuter  principle  named  lactucin  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  lactucarium;  but  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  the 
active  constituent  of  the  medicine  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
determined;  and  no  practical  advantage  has  hitherto  accrued  from 
its  discovery.    Lactucarium  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohoL 

Effects  on  the  System,  These  have  not  been  investigated  with  so 
much  precision,  as  to  enable  a  well-grounded  opinion  to  be  formed 
in  relation  to  the  precise  action  of  the  medicine.    That  it  has  a  com* 
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ponng  asd  soponfic  effsel  cftimot  be  resfloiuibly  clovbtod;  but  tbt 
point  k  yet  mdetennined,  whether  it  »  eneoluJIy  stmnilaDt  or  eed*- 
tire:  wad  we  are  eqvaDj  in  the  dark  as  to  ita  accenory  propertiea. 
While  Dr.  J.  R.  Cox  inferred,  from  hia  experiaenta,  that  it  had  the 
aame  atimiilant  propertiea  aa  opimiy  Dr.  Frangm,  who  need  an  analo* 
gooB  preparation  of  lettnoe,  under  the  name  of  tkridaeej  in  France^ 
found  it  to  diminish  the  freqnencj  and  foroe  of  the  pnlse,  and  the 
temperatnre  of  the  bodj.  If,  as  stated  by  Fiaher,  it  Aamid  be  fonad 
t*  hare  the  property  of  directly  dtminiahing  iesaibility,  withoat  erer 
cxdting  the  cirenlatkm  {Lcmd,  Med*  Gmz^  xzr.  863);  and  if  Baefaacr 
be  correct  in  comparing  the  inflaenee  of  lactncin  o?er  the  poke  to 
thas  of  dEgrtalin,  and  in  aacribing  to  it  the  propertiea  of  hyeiiag 
tke  animal  heat,  dilating  the  pupil,  and  prodadng  eleep  and  etnpor; 
re  shall  certainly  be  jnRified  in  placing  lactam  aiiam  among  the 
^bral  sedadres.  So  far  aa  can  be  inferred  frr>m  other  yM^^^ 
accQQiia.  the  general  tendency  of  experienee  is  in  theaaa^dirfction* 

Afflk^tkm.  The  soporific  piopciij  cf  the 
^Q  known  to  the  ancientt.  who  believed  is  also  to 
aem  aafisphr^iimac  properties;  and  D^:acoridca  speaks  of  the 
«IiCKni£ii  inm,  ihe  wili4ecnKe  as  aacnrityr  aa  hmriag  in  a  fnasidi'iiHe 
&»2r»«  ihA  ^xvrne?  cf  opozm.  Bos  Vi  Dr.  J.  B.  Cox.  ^A  PhUadelpbay 
Vci.*:ii^  'ue  rr^siEi  jf  HaTing  firs^  drawn  ac&siukn  to  :he  faapissatieii 

aai  trroL  fLiri  2-5  zi5»rT»^i  ti»:  is  wii  5i>*ir>al  wiai  ti*  '.^lixm  fr^ 
rtr**:  frica  iift  T'I^tj.    -Iw-  Z>'-r:*fm*x:r.;rTr.  A,i.  !•<>:.  5,  4-;»»-      T^ 


*-:n.v-:  lit!!!!**,     ^r   ♦ni  ••:»:»  !a^j**L  i.Ti«i:ij;a  v.  'jla  vayt  9x.',^*wr,  a. 


.  _     .  -  > 

It  *.it*   •  r:.?-'.**!!*'*   :c  4«:nii*    inom.-jiidj'iniin-    ;»:'nm   'juuiitr  i**   ii^»fC 
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citant  action  of  opium  might  prove  iDJurioiuu  Not  haying,  at  least 
in  an  equal  degree,  the  property  of  cheeking  the  Becretiona,  it  is 
better  adapted  to  the  early  stages  of  catarrhal  disease;  and,  perhaps, 
its  most  advantageous  application  is  to  the  aUeviation  of  cough.  It 
is  said,  moreover,  to  be  less  apt  than  opium  to  cause  headache,  nausea 
or  other  disorder  of  digestion,  and  constipation;  and  may  agree  well 
with  constitutions,  which  from  idiosyncrasy  may  not  be  kindly  affected 
by  that  narcotic. 

It  has  been  specially  recommended  to  allay  cough  in  phthisis, 
catarrh,  and  other  pulmonary  complaints;  to  compose  nervous  irri- 
tation and  produce  sleep  in  febrile  diseases  of  all  kinds,  idiopathic, 
exanthematous,  and  symptomatic ;  to  quiet  palpitation  of  the  heart; 
and  to  relieve  pain  in  chronic  rheumatism,  colic,  gastralgia,  and  ex- 
cessive sensibility  of  the  eyes.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains;  that  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  from  two  to  five 
grains.  The  Edinburgh  College  directs  a  Tincture  (Tinotuba  Lag- 
TUOABii,  JEd.),  the  dose  of  which  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fluid- 
drachms.  A  9yrup  is  prepared  in  France,  according  to  a  process 
originated  by  Aubergier,  and  is  occasionally  imported.  The  dose  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  for  which  the  remedy  is  used  is  a  teaspoonfuL 
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CHAPTER  in. 
MteratictM. 

Ibki  are  medicines  whieh,  withoot  esaentiaUy  eleratiiig  or  de- 
yeting  die  Tiul  aetioos,  nererthelefls  produce  changes  in  the 
Qgganiiation  or  fnnctions,  which  render  ihcm  availaUe  for  remedial 
yipoftci.  The  stimulant  or  sedatire  pover  is  noi  incompatiUe  wilk 
tke  altcratire.  The  latter  maj  operate  at  the  same  time  with  one  of 
the  two  former,  either  conjointl j  upon  the  same,  or  sepsralely  on  a 
diierent  part  or  function.  But,  «o  far  as  the  medicine  is  an  altera- 
Im,  its  curatire  inflaenee  depends,  not  on  the  exaltation  or  depres- 
sion, general  or  local,  which  it  may  produce,  but  on  changes  whdly 
adcpendent  of  these  eiEectSy  and  whieh  are  usnallj  unappreeiaUe,  or 
aft  least  not  olvious  in  health.  In  fact,  the  name  is  generallj  applied 
to  mcdSdnes  whidi,  so  far  as  regards  their  relation  to  the  sjstem  aa 
altcratiT«i£,  produce  no  readilj  discernible  change  in  the  healthj 
stale,  azid  are  onlj  known  to  possetn  rcmcdiil  powers  bj  the  result 
of  iLelr  ufic  in  disease. 

TLe  TiMSxiTt  of  the  change  eWecved  bj  the  akeratrres  mar  be  a 
suttee:  C'f  ocAJtciare,  speculation,  or  inrestigaUon;  but  has  not  been 
deun^liji^d;  for.  if  satisfuxnonlT  known*  it  would  scrre  as  a  ground 
it  dkiinn  tlks^cadon,  azid  Uie  medicine  would  be  remored  firam 
Hit  t^hst  cu  kiLenoiTes,  into  axioiL^r  fMOidad  on  a  ^tbuu:  basis. 
ZLk  dlhfife.  'ilttrreiifTt.  mar  1^  coxi&idered  as  a  temponrj  ai^l  CKwre- 
nka^i  rttDepiihd«e  of  ihobt  odnrwiK  ubdassifisble  medicines,  wLich 
txptsntiMCt  hht  ptroTtd  to  be  ijseffil  in  dina^e,  but  the  mcidus  operaftdi 
«f  wLicL  i§  nikdebenBZMid. 

I  hkr*r  fchjd  ikiia  we  auT  q^eeuiate  in  relation  to  the  action  of 
alterkita'Tt:  uAOJcaut^i  and  the  eonciLafiaons  to  whSdb  we  mar  be  oon- 
daci«d  I'T  oju  rtsaHff&lx&g  on  tiie  sub^dct  max  posnUr  be  t^mKX-;  but, 
m  lite  yr^Aeii  state  of  finer  knowlf^d^  iLer  caasoi  be  deBbonstrated 
tobe  w<:  utd  tbe  besi  tibat  csn  be  wd  of  tbeia  k  tltat  tJier  are  lugiJy 
pmbiki'ie. 

TittTt  kre  Tu-joni  modes  in  wiiiah  i^va^Tt^  maj  be  sspfKiscd  to 
ac3L  TLittu  iLf  T  2i&kT  ciisstge  ibe  oooidxtkut  of  t^  blciod,  and  maj  do 
so  ckLiier  ditaui'jkLT  or  djitsmkaJlj;  liiat  is,  in  ife  Sflnner  ^acit,  by 
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taking  something  from,  or  adding  something  to  that  flaid  through  the 
influence  of  affinity,  or  by  causing  new  reactions  among  its  ingre- 
dients through  the  mere  influence  of  presence,  as  emulsin,  added  to 
a  watery  solution  of  amygdalin,  causes  a  reaction  resulting  in  the 
generation  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  or,  in  the  latter  case,  by  operating 
on  the  vital  susceptibilities  of  the  living  constituents  of  the  blood, 
and  changing  it  through  modifications  in  the  axstions  of  these  con- 
stituents. The  chemical  result  might  be  produced  equally  in  the 
blood  removed  from  the  body,  and  destitute  of  life;  the  dynamic 
results  could  happen  only  in  the  fluid  while  still  living.  Thus,  alka* 
lies  may  be  supposed  to  render  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  more  aolublOi 
and  in  this  way  diminish  its  coagulability;  while  the  presence  of 
mercury  in  the  circulation  may  bring  about  the  same  result  by  pois- 
oning the  fibrin,  as  it  were,  and  affecting  it  through  its  vital  prop- 
erties. 

Another  mode  in  which  the  alteratives  may  be  supposed  to  act,  and 
probably  do  act,  is  by  modifying  the  state  of  the  solid  tissues;  and 
here  too  they  may  either  exert  a  chemical  agency  upon  the  structure, 
combining  with  it,  or  in  some  measure  decomposing  it,  or  may  simply 
affect  its  functions  through  its  vital  susceptibilities,  without  under- 
going any  change  themselves,  or  producing  any  chemical  change  in 
the  tissue.  A  highly  probable  operation  of  some,  if  not  most  of 
them,  is  to  stimulate  the  disintegrating  and  renovating  processes  con- 
stantly going  on  in  nutrition,  and  thereby  removing  diseased  struc- 
ture, the  place  of  which  is  supplied  with  new  structure,  either  healthy, 
or  disposed  to  become  so. 

A  third  method,  in  which  the  alterative  may  be  imagined  to  act, 
is  by  neutralizing,  decomposing,  or  eliminating  some  noxious  agent 
that  may  exist  in  the  system,  either  the  result  of  some  pathological 
process,  or  introduced  from  without.  Thus,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  mercury  cures  syphilis  by  destroying  the  peculiar  contagious 
virus,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  body  causes  and  sustains  that 
disease ;  colchioum  has  been  supposed  to  cure  gout  by  eliminating 
uric  acid  and  urea  through  the  kidneys ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  iodide  of  potassium  acts  favourably  in  lead- poisoning,  by 
dislodging  the  lead  from  its  seat  in  the  tissues,  and  forming  with  it  a 
compound  soluble  in  the  blood,  and  thus  capable  of  elimination. 

Still  another  mode  of  operation,  to  which  fancy  has  ascribed  the 
efficiency  of  alteratives  in  certain  diseases,  the  cutaneous  eruptions 
for  example,  is  by  a  poisonous  action  on  the  sporules  of  microscopic 
fungi,  or  on  the  fungi  themselves,  which  may  be  imagined,  by  circa- 


lating  in  the  blood,  to  take  root  in  yarions  tissues,  and  produce  dis- 
ease by  their  growth  and  propagation. 

Each  one  or  all  of  the  above  methods  of  alterative  action  may  pos- 
Biblj  be  true;  but  no  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  have  been  positively 
demonstrated;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  medicines  may  continue  to 
rank  with  the  alteratives,  until  experimental  investigation  shall  have 
satisfaotorily  settled  their  claim  to  another  and  better  defined  position. 

The  alterative  property  is  by  no  means  identical  in  the  different 
individuals  of  the  class.  Each  probably  has  a  mode  of  action  more 
«r  less  peculiar  to  itself,  adapting  it  specially  to  certain  curative  pur- 
poses. Thus,  mercury  has  extraordinary  curative  powers  over  inflam- 
mation, arsenic  over  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  iodine  over  scrofula, 
sad  eolchicum  over  gout. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  the  applicability  of 
the  alteratives  to  the  several  diseases  in  which  they  have  been  found 
useful  or  curative,  is  a  point  to  be  determined  only  by  experience.  It 
is  on  this  ground  alone,  and  not  that  of  d  priori  reasoning,  based 
upon  their  known  physiological  action,  that  their  special  application 
in  practice  must  rest.  There  is  Utile,  therefore,  to  be  said  of  them 
in  common,  in  relation  either  to  their  effects  on  the  system,  or  thera- 
peutic application.  Each  one  of  them  must  be  considered  separately 
in  all  its  relations. 

Most  of  the  medicines  here  treated  of  as  alteratives  have  also 
other  properties,  which  might  attach  them  to  other  classes  of  medi- 
cines ;  and,  again,  there  are  many  medicines  which,  though  usually 
employed  in  reference  to  certain  well-known  physiological  methods  of 
operating,  and  therefore  considered  in  other  classes,  have  also  altera- 
tive properties,  which  render  them  occasionally  useful  in  diseases,  in 
which  the  class  with  which  they  are  associated  are  not  indicated. 
Thus,  mercury,  which  is  the  most  efficient  alterative,  often  does  good 
by  increasing  the  various  secretions,  and,  in  one  of  its  combinations 
is  an  excellent  cathartic,  and  in  another  a  tolerably  certain  emetic; 
on  the  other  hand,  tartar  emetic,  which  is  usually  employed  for  its 
sedative  or  emetic  property,  or  for  its  stimulant  influence  over  the 
secretions,  sometimes  does  good  in  disease  without  any  disoovnflkM 
modification  of  the  functions,  or,  in  other  words,  by  an  alterdi 
operation.     These  accessory  qualities  are  either  considered  inddi 
ally  to  the  main  property  upon  which  the  classification  of  the  iM 
cine  depends,  or  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  double  or  triple  position 
different  classes,  as  their  relative  importance  may  seem  to  demand. 
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I.  MERCURY. 

HYDRARGYRUM.  U.  A,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Syn,  Quicksilver.  — Argentam  Vivum. 

Thoagh  known  to  the  ancients,  mercury  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  them  as  a  medicine.  The  Arabian  physicians  em- 
ployed it  externally  in  cutaneous  diseases;  and,  in  the  same  mode 
of  application,  it  was  recommended  in  syphilis  by  Widmann,  in  a 
work  published  in  1497;  but  the  noted  Paracelsus,  who  flourished 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  following  century,  is  said  to  haye  been  the 
first  to  venture  on  its  internal  use.  I  shall  first  treat  generally  of 
its  cfiects  on  the  system,  and  therapeutic  application,  and  afterwards 
of  its  several  preparations,  with  what  is  peculiar  to  each. 

1.  Effects  on  the  System. 

Given  in  very  small  quantities,  so  as  to  produce  no  obvious  phy- 
siological efiect,  mercury  often  operates  most  beneficially  in  disease. 
More  largely  administered,  it  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  condition  of 
system,  attended  by  certain  characteristic  phenomena,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  produced  by  no  other  cause  or  combination  of  causes. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  striking  of  these  symptoms  is  sore-mouth 
with  salivation.  Hence,  this  systemic  efiect  of  mercury  may  be 
distinguished  as  its  %ialagogue  operation;  not  that  the  affection  of 
the  mouth  is  at  all  essential  to  the  condition,  but  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  and  available  signs.  Some  give  the  name 
of  mercurialism  to  this  general  influence  of  the  metal;  and  it  is 
perhaps  as  convenient  as  any  other.  Under  these  two  heads  of  its 
insensible  operation,  and  its  sialagogue  influence  or  full  mercurialism^ 
together  with  that  of  its  local  action,  may  be  considered  all  the  phy- 
siological effects  of  mercury,  and  its  remedial  applications.  In  rela- 
tion to  those  effects  of  certain  mercurials  which  serve  to  rank  them 
in  other  classes,  as  the  purgative  effect  of  calomel,  the  emetic  of 
turpeth  mineral,  and  the  caustic  of  corrosive  sublimate,  they  will  be 
fully  considered  elsewhere,  and  may  be  left  out  of  view  in  this  place, 
where  we  are  to  consider  mercury  in  reference  to  its  pecnliar  or 
alterative  properties. 

a.  Local  Effects. 

In  its  pure,  uncombined  state,  the  metal  is  quite  without  topical 
effect,  and  any  irritation  that  may  seem  to  proceed  from  those  of  its 
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preparations  in  which  it  exists  mainly  in  minute  dirision,  as  the 
mercurial  ointment  for  example,  maj  be  ascribed  either  to  the  ma- 
terial with  which  it  is  incorporated,  or  to  some  chemical  change  of 
the  metal  itself.  Its  insoluble  proto-combinations,  as  calomel  and 
the  black  oxide,  are  very  slightly  irritant;  its  insoluble  deuto-com- 
binations,  as  the  red  oxide  and  subsulphate,  are  much  more  so; 
and  its  soluble  compounds  of  the  latter  character,  as  corrosive  sub- 
limate and  red  iodide,  are  extremely  irritant,  and  eren  oorrosire  or 
caustic.  Of  course,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  there  is  the  same 
difference  in  their  irritant  influence  upon  the  alimentary  mucous 
■lembrane.  Hence,  while  the  preparations  first  mentioned  occasion 
fiule  disturbance  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;,  the  latter  and  more 
acrid  compounds  not  unfrequently  cause  Tomiting  and  purging,  and^ 
m  large  doses,  may  excite  violent  and  even  fatal  inflammation* 

b.  In$ennbU  Operatum, 

This  is  the  genuine  alterative  operation  of  the  medicine;  as  iti 
remetlial  influence  is  exerted  with  little  or  no  obvious  disturbance 
of  the  healthy  functions.  Nevertheless,  a  close  observation  will 
aomecimes  detect  evidences  of  its  action,  even  in  heakb.  Th^re 
is  not  unfrequently  some  uneasiness  in  the  stooiach  and  bow- 
da.  occasionally  amoonting  to  slight  grijHng  pains;  and,  if  ibe 
slooL§  ar»^  examined,  they  will  be  found  in  general  of  a  de«!per  or 
Wtgli:«*r  yellow  than  in  their  normal  condition^  It  is  evident  thai 
the  alceradTe  action  is  exerted  chiefly  oo  the  liver,  tfcei  fvnctioik  of 
which,  b  somewhat  augmented.  In  eon^e^oeftc^  4f  th^^  rncreaf^ed 
secr^cioa  of  b(I<^.  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  boweb  ia  oiodevateiy 
prQmoc**ii :  anii  it  is  fr^oi  the  preaence  of  the  same  agt^wt,  prohably^ 
ciiac  "rii*^  icnAfcd«:iii  ihoT*  r*f-trr*»l  v>  are  experienced*  In  MUM: 
per90G!>.  the  fnaceptibilrKy  of  the  liver  to  zhm  rnflnenci^  is  ♦>  greac, 
thac  ^err  mmute  livicff*  e^^n  a  tm^e  ZFtin  of  tbe  Mne  pTiL  or  one- 
<{aari»»r  ■:/  *  zn^  of  'afclrtmcL  will  pm^ce  a  ^eninWc  effccn;  %(A 
three  mini}  of  riiA  former,  or  \  acr»ii  of  the  laster  wCX  ooerat^  m  a 

«  ^  ^ 

CBchartii!.  'vitli  btlioiu  3€ti«ib.  la  ochen.  Icm  ^itRcer^niMe.  nh<»re  will 
(bIj  he  \  M\itiz  mcr^flde  in  the  ioAaess  of  the  piiMa^p^a.  and  a  ^ou^ 
whan  rwirtjr  vrfn^trtucy  w  alvrne  *f»en.i«ioa ;  while  in  ichevt.  t^'tk^ 
00  :innftr»»nc  •*lfect  ▼haxe'x»r  will  He  *TperiencefL  Whj  the  li'v^r 
shonlii  tviei  3ior*»  fendihlT  truui  other  orxone  ^iiia  fine  imori«imon  of 
che  Tii»fiicme  '\a  nite  Jiceilftrhh.  The  thsoritjott  taken  place,  tioc 
thmntrh  'iie  ju^wjiIh.  'i»tt  the  ruticalH  of  the  t-iinji  wUeh  *mpty  infA 
the  "-^x^  inrrie:    vui  the-  mettirine  ia.  therefiire,  flnt  diafrihnMfi 
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throughout'  the  liver,  coming  into  intimate  contaot  with  its  seoreting 
tissue,  and  acting  upon  this,  before  it  can  reach  the  system  genarallj 
through  the  hepatic  vein,  and  the  ascending  oaya.  A  portion  of  it 
may  possibly  be  carried  out  again  with  the  bile  into  the  bowela,  and 
another  portion  be  detained  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver;  so  that  bats 
small  part  of  the  medicine  administered  may  enter  the  general  oiroa* 
lation.  Hence,  probably,  it  is,  that  no  sensible  influence  is  exerted 
upon  the  system  at  large.  Nevertheless,  experience  has  shown  that 
other  therapeutic  effects,  besides  those  dependent  on  a  change  in  the 
hepatic  function,  are  often  experienced  from  this  insensible  operation 
of  mercury;  and  some  of  the  medicine  must  consequently  esoape  the 
secretory  and  detaining  force  of  the  liver,  and  enter  into  the  general 
system.  If  this  explanation  is  correct,  the  external  application  of 
mercury  should  be  attended  with  less  of  this  preferable  inflnenoe 
upon  the  liver ;  and  such  has  been  uniformly  the  result  of  my  own 
observation.  Few,  I  presume,  would  expect  so  energetic  an  altera- 
tive action  on  the  liver  from  mercurial  inunction,  as  fW>m  the  internal 
use  of  calomel  or  the  blue  pill ;  and  yet  the  sialagogue  operation  can 
usually  be  thus  obtained  with  great  facility. 

c.  Sialagogue  Operation,  or  Full  Mercurialiim. 

This  may  be  induced  in  two  methods;  either  rapidly,  by  large 
doses  at  once,  or  more  gradually  and  safely,  by  small  doses  more  or 
less  frequently  repeated.  The  effect  is  very  complicated;  the  moat 
prominent  phenomena  being  sore-mouth  with  salivation,  excitement 
of  the  circulation,  increase  of  the  secretions  generally,  a  more  ra{nd 
absorption,  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function,  and  a 
greater  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system.  Each  of  these  effects 
requires  a  separate  notice. 

Salivation. — Ptyali»m.  The  first  phenomenon  presented  is  often 
a  whitish  appearance  of  the  lower  gums,  probably  owing  to  opacity 
of  the  epithelium.  Soon  afterwards  the  gums  are  seen  to  be  some*. 
what  swollen,  rising  up  between  the  teeth,  and  reddened  at  their 
edges.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  somewhat  tender  to  the  touch; 
and  not  unfrequently  pain  is  produced  at  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  \tj 
firmly  closing  the  jaws.  In  some  instances,  pain  in  the  throat  M 
swallowing  is  the  first  sign  of  the  action  of  the  medicine.  A  metalUe 
taste,  as  of  copper  ia  the  mouth,  is  also  among  the  first  symptoms; 
and  I  have  repeatedly  been  able  to  detect  the  approach  of  aalivatioii 
by  the  peculiar  fetor  of  the  breath,  before  any  other  sign  had  pre* 
sented  itself.    It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  above  symptom! 
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have  existed  for  some  time,  before  any  increase  of  saliva  appears; 
and  occasionally  there  is  at  first  even  a  dryish  condition  of  the 
tongue.  Sometimes,  however,  though  rarely,  the  salivation  or  ptyal* 
lam  has  precedence  of  all  the  other  phenomena.  There  is  also  an 
increased  production  of  mucus  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

For  therapeutic  purposes,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  greater 
effect  on  the  mouth  than  as  above  described;  but  not  unfrequently, 
even  when  all  due  caution  is  observed,  the  affection  is  considerably 
increased.  The  gums,  tongue,  cheeks,  and  fauces,  one  or  all,  swell 
and  become  painful;  deglutition  is  painful;  the  teeth,  if  carious, 
begin  to  ache;  the  tongue  is  somewhat  furred,  and  indented  by  the 
teeth  at  its  edges;  the  saliva  is  discharged  copiously;  the  salivary 
glands  swell,  together  with  the  neighbouring  areolar  tissue;  and 
the  breath  is  very  offensive,  having  a  peculiar  fetor  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  mercurial  sore-mouth  from  all  other  analogous  affeo> 
tions. 

Beyond  this  point  the  sore-mouth  should  never  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, if  it  can  possibly  be  prevented.  But,  if  the  medicme  be  perse- 
reared  with,  or  has  originally  been  given  in  too  large  a  dose,  and  in 
rery  susceptible  persons  even  from  small  doses,  the  affection  some- 
times becomes  greatly  aggravated,  and,  in  its  severest  grade,  may 
be  considered  poisonous,  as  it  is  not  without  danger.  The  swelling 
internal  and  external  increases ;  the  tongue  sometimes  projects  from 
the  mouth,  in  consequence  of  its  greatly  augmented  bulk,  and  is 
covered  with  a  very  thick,  soft,  yellowish-white  fur,  extremely  offen- 
sive to  the  smell ;  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  become  much 
enlarged  and  painful ;  the  patient  cannot  open  his  jaws,  swallows 
with  great  difiBcuIty  and  pain,  and  is  wholly  unable  to  articulate; 
the  head  requires  to  be  supported  on  a  pillow,  and  the  saliva  runs  in 
streams  from  the  mouth;  the  odour  of  the  breath  is  insupportably 
fetid,  and  sometimes  scents  the  whole  apartment;  ulceration  of  the 
gums,  cheeks,  and  tongue  takes  place,  with  occasionally  copious  and 
exhausting  hemorrhage;  the  teeth  loosen  and  fall  out;  even  gan« 
grene  of  the  soft  parts,  and  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  processes  some- 
times occur ;  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  death  has  taken  place,  or 
recovery  has  been  attendal  with  revolting  or  very  inconvenient  de- 
formity. One  of  the  greatest  dangers  is  from  the  hemorrhage; 
though  a  fatal  result  may  also  be  owing  to  the  joint  effect  of  gan- 
grene and  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood.  I  have  never,  however, 
witnessed  a  fatal  case  of  ptyalism ;  anrl,  with  due  caotion  in  the  use 
of  the  medicine,  the  casei  most  be  extremely  rare,  indeed,  ir 
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such  an  event  can  happen.  In  all  mj  interconrse  with  medical  men, 
I  have  heard  of  but  one  instance  in  which  the  fatal  result  might  not 
have  been  avoided;  and  in  that  case  death  was  ascribed,  whether 
justly  or  not  I  cannot  saj,  to  the  local  effects  upon  the  mouth  in- 
duced by  a  few  grains  of  blue  mass.  This  is  no  argument  against 
the  use  of  mercury  as  a  remedy;  for  the  same  might  be  urged  against 
the  most  innocent  medicines,  which,  in  certain  peculiar  states  of  the 
constitution,  may  prove  highly  mischievous.  In  a  person  predis- 
posed to  cholera,  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  may  bring  on  a  fatal 
attack ;  and  the  scratch  of  a  pin  has  occasioned  death  from  erysipe- 
las or  tetanus.  The  possibility,  however,  of  these  tremendous  elFeets 
from  mercury,  should  teach  us  always  to  be  most  watchfully  on  our 
guard  against  its  abuse. 

Excitement  of  the  Circulation.  Even  under  the  moderate  influenee 
of  mercury,  the  circulation  is  often  accelerated;  and  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  I  could  detect  an  approaching  ptyalism,  even  before 
any  effect  had  been  produced  on  the  mouth,  by  a  peculiar  quick, 
jerking,  and  irritated  movement  in  the  pulse.  This  direct  effect  of 
the  medicine  on  the  circulation  is  much  increased  by  severe  sore- 
mouth  ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  fully  formed  febrile  condition  is  in- 
duced, with  frequent  pulse,  headache,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite^ 
and  various  nervous  derangement. 

Increase  of  the  Secretions.  This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
important  effects  of  mercury.  Not  only  is  the  salivary  9e€reti4m 
increased,  sometimes  enormously;  but  there  is  perhaps  not  one  of  the 
secretory  functions  which  is  not  liable  to  be  similarly  affected,  though 
rarely  in  an  equal  degree.  The  hepatic  secretion  is  often  eneigetio- 
ally  stimulated,  especially  when  the  medicine  is  administered  intern- 
ally. There  is  no  cholagogue  which  approaches  in  efficiency  some  of 
the  preparations  of  mercury.  A  true  cholera  morbus,  with  copious 
vomiting  and  purging  of  bile,  is  not  unfrequently  induced  by  a  large 
dose  of  calomel.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  an  increaaed  pro- 
duction of  this  fluid  may  result  from  doses  of  the  mercurials,  insnfli- 
cient  to  cause  any  other  observable  effect  on  the  system.  I  consider 
this  as  one  of  the  most  certain  and  best  proved  effects  of  mereniy; 
and,  though  it  has  been  questioned,  I  have,  from  personal  experience 
and  observation,  no  more  doubt  on  the  point  than  upon  the  cathartic 
property  of  castor  oil.  There  is  every  reason,  moreover,  to  bdievt 
that  the  pancreas  is  stimulated  to  increased  action.  It  is  certain  that 
copious  sweating  and  diuresis  occasionally  attend  the  operation  of  the 
medicine,  though  not  in  general  simultaneously.  A  soft,  rather  moisli 
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and  rel&xed  state  of  the  skin  is  a  yery  eominoa  eflfeci.  The  nmoaoi 
aecretion  is  also  promoted  in  all  the  different  membranes,  bat  not 
often  rery  greatly  increased,  unless  in  the  month  and  fanoes* 

Ab§arptum,  That  this  process  is  promoted  by  the  medidne,  is 
inferrible  from  the  obTioos  loss  of  flesh  which  takes  place  daring  the 
eziatence  of  mercnrialism,  amoonting  not  anfreqnently  to  great  ema- 
ciation. It  is  probable  that  the  mercnry  acts,  not  so  modi  as  a  direct 
atimaknt  to  the  absorbents,  as  by  promoting  that  molecolar  change  or 
disintegration  of  stractore,  which  always  occars  in  the  performaaee 
of  the  Tarioos  functions,  even  that  of  nntrition,  and  thas  throwing  a 
greater  amoont  than  in  health  of  the  detritns  of  the  tissoes  into  the 
lymphatics  and  veins.  It  is  not  improbable  that  moch  of  its  akera- 
tire  action  in  disease,  is  owing  to  the  diange  whidi  it  thas  prodaees 
in  the  intimate  stractore  of  the  organs. 

Effects  om  tie  IHgegtire  Organ».  These  are  always  distorbod  in 
foil  menuiialtfm.  The  dimination  or  loss  of  ^ypetite  is  among  its 
soet  common  accompaniments.  Even  independently  of  the  local 
irritant  Impi  cation  on  the  alimentary  moeoas  membrane,  prodooed  by 
the  more  acrid  preparations  of  the  metal,  there  ia  a  disposition  to 
luootneas  of  the  bowda,  and  not  anfreqnently  a  pargatire  cfcct,  ro- 
onhzzig  in  chief  from  the  increased  production  of  bOe,  bat  probably 
in  part  also  from  the  augmented  mueoos  and  pancreatie  secretioB* 

E^i  ff #  on  tlu  Serrout  System.  The  most  proounent  nerroos  phe- 
Bom^non  of  mercurialization  is  an  increased  sosceptibflity  to  impres- 
ssoBS :  slight  caoses  producing  a  disturbance  of  the  mental  equanimity, 
ami  acpLeaaant  influences  of  all  kinds  haring  more  than  their  ordi- 
■arr  dF*»cc.  A  fretfuL  peerijh  sute  of  mind,  and  irritable  conditioa 
«f  temper  are  not  uncommon;  and  restlessness,  wakefulaesa,  and 
generxl  un^asinea  are  frequently  added  to  the  other  saieringB. 
Mncii  zi  zhis  may  be  owing  to  the  local  affeetioo  of  the  mooth;  bat 
ther»  '*  reaacn  to  think  that  the  nerroos  centrea  are  more  or  less  dia- 
varied  b-r  the  <£rect  contact  of  the  medicine,  as  it  is  earried  to  them 
wick  ihe  blood.  In  rery  seyere  cases  of  mercurialism.  tremors  aad 
oamrfiiMT^t  moTements  are  sometimes  produced.  When  meieoij  u 
ieceive<i  in  Vj  the  system  by  inhalatioa^  it  is  said  to  be  peculxariy  apt 
to  cause  ierang^ment  of  the  nerroua  fancdons. 

Ejf^OM  *in  th£  Bliod.  Is  ia  the  aimosc  unifiorm  testisMny  of  writers 
sod  ib^errers  :iiac  one  of  the  dEeccs  of  mercury  is  to  lower  the  qoality 
of  the  lioofL  The  particular  dmnges  produced  in  this  fluid  will  be 
nociced  3n«ier  another  dirisioa  of  the  subject:  boa  is  is  probaWy 
awing  XA  TXM  ieterioratioa  thas  the  patipur,  safieriag  uodtr  tbe 
TOL-  H- — 16 
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tinned  and  considerable  influence  of  the  medicine,  is  apt  to  become 
pale,  with  a  pnfij  face,  and  edematous  extremities,  and  sometimes  a 
disposition  to  hemorrhage;  though  I  do  not  remember  to  hare  noticed 
the  last-mentioned  result  in  any  case  that  I  have  witnessed,  except  as 
an  attendant  upon  a  severe  affection  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

Convalescence  from  Mercurialiem.  From  a  moderate  degree  of 
mercurialism,  if  the  medicine  be  omitted,  the  patient  begins  to  recover 
after  an  uncertain  length  of  time,  and  gradually  returns  to  health, 
with  no  other  effect  remaining  than  perhaps  a  greater  susceptibilitj, 
for  a  time,  to  the  morbid  influence  of  cold,  requiring  care  to  guard 
against  undue  exposure. 

The  more  violent  forms  of  the  affection  are  generally  slow  in  con- 
valescence; leaving  behind  them  sometimes  a  tendency  to  a  rapid 
decay  and  ultimate  loss  of  the  teeth,  and,  in  rare  instances,  deformity 
of  the  face  from  the  loss  of  portions  of  the  jaw  bone  or  from  contracted 
mouth,  adhesions  between  the  tongue  and  cheek,  and  di£Scalty  of 
separating  the  javra,  in  consequence  of  ulcerated  surfaces  having 
united  together,  or  shrunk  in  the  healing  process.  I  have  seen  few 
or  no  cases,  in  which  the  health  appeared  to  have  undergone  perma* 
nent  and  irreparable  injury;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  known  very 
happy  changes  in  the  constitution  to  have  been  effected,  and  long^ 
continued  morbid  tendencies,  occasionally  threatening  life  itself,  to 
have  been  to  all  appearance  permanently  eradicated. 

Difference  of  Susceptibilitj/.  There  is  in  different  individoals  veiy 
great  difference  of  susceptibility  to  the  sialagogue  operation  of  mer- 
cury. The  smallest  doses  ordinarily  given  will  sometimes  produce 
unexpectedly  violent  effects;  and  there  are  individuals  whom  it  ii 
impossible  to  affect  by  any  quantity  which  it  is  at  all  prudent  to 
administer.  The  most  violent  and  threatening  case  of  mercurial  sore- 
mouth  that  I  have  seen,  occurred  in  a  young  woman  to  whom  I  gave 
eight  grains  of  calomel  in  the  course  of  three  days;  and,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  I  once  had  a  patient  who  was  profusely  salivated, 
as  I  was  assured  by  the  resident  physician,  by  one-third  of  a  grain 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  two  doses.  Dr.  Burrows,  of  Jackson,  N.G.| 
in  a  letter  to  mo  dated  January,  1844,  informed  me  of  a  caee,  in 
which  five-eighths  of  a  grain  of  calomel  had  acted  powerfully  as  a 
sialagogue  upon  an  adult.  In  those  persons  whom,  from  idioeynorasy, 
I  have  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  salivate,  I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served an  unusual  aptness  to  be  purged  by  the  medicine;  and,  in  miA 
instances,  have  ascribed  the  constitutional  insusceptibility  to  this  veiy 
circumstance.     The  medicine,  being  absorbed  into  the  portal  oirovltp 


tioDy  and  distriboted  through  the  Irrer,  ib,  from  the  extraordinary  tne- 
eeptibility  of  this  organ  tcr  be  affected  by  it,  thrown  off  with  the  bQe, 
which  aenree  as  a  purgative  upon  entering  the  bowels.  Whether  such 
indiyidnals  would  offer  an  equal  insusceptibility  to  the  sialagogne  ac- 
tion of  the  medicme,  introduced  into  the  system  by  inunction  or  ender- 
Bically,  I  hare  never  experimentally  ascertained.  In  others,  with  a 
nnilar  constitutional  insusceptibility,  without  any  spedal  disposition 
to  be  purged  by  the  mercurial,  I  l|aye  noticed  frequency  of  pulse  to 
be  induced,  without  alarming  symptoms  of  any  kmd.  What  might 
hare  been  the  ultimate  results  of  perscTeranoe  I  cannot  say,  for  I 
hare  never  carried  the  medicine  beyond  what  I  conceived  to  be  safe 
limits.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  effects  on  the  nervous  system 
would  have  been  produced,  similar  to  those  which  will  be  noticed 
directly  as  sometimes  resulting  from  the  habitual  inhalation  of  the 
vapour. 

JttfaniM  are  remarkably  insusceptible  to  the  sialagogne  operation 
of  mercury.  Nevertheless  they  are  now  and  then  even  profusely 
nlivated ;  and,  where  the  salivary  glands  have  not  been  aftcted,  I 
have,  in  a  very  few  instances,  noticed  ulcers  of  the  mouth  produeed, 
which  I  could  ascribe  only  to  the  medicine.  But  in  no  instance  have 
I  seen  injury  ultimately  result. 

Disease  often  greatly  affects  the  susceptibility  to  the  mercurial  in- 
prcflsion.  In  Bright*s  disease,  at  least  that  variety  of  it  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  die  system  is  ohm 
affected  with  extraordinary  facility;  while  in  certain  violent  and  ma- 
lignant fevers,  in  which  the  blood  is  greatly  diseased,  as  in  malignant 
cases  of  yellow  fever,  it  is  often  impossible  to  induce  salivation.  I 
ooce  saw  the  experiment  tried  in  a  young  man  extremely  ill  of  yellow 
lever.  Calomel  was  poured  into  hnn  in  indefinite  quantities,  and 
mercurial  ointment  was  most  energetically  applied  over  almost  his 
whole  surface,  but  without  success. 

Occasionally  mercury,  after  having  been  admmistered  for  some 
time  without  effect,  has  been  abandoned;  and,  after  a  long  interval, 
mercurialism  has  apparently  taken  place,  withoul,  so  Csr  as  was 
ksown.  anv  renewed  exhibition  of  the  medicine. 

A  cumulatht  tftei  is  sometimca  also  exhibited  by  the  medicipe. 
Afkcr  having  been  exhibited  for  some  time  without  obvious  fdieno- 
mens,  it  begins  to  operate  with  great  energy,  as  if  the  whde  quantity 
taken  had  come  at  once  into  action. 

Irrtgutar  and  Pwtm^UB  EfftdM.  Ordinary  meiciialism,  as 
already  described,  may  ba  carried  so  &r  as  to  prove  poisowma.    The 
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patient  may  die  of  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  of  the  exhansthig 
effects  of  gangrene  and  necrosiB  of  the  fances,  jaws,  or  face,  or  of  a 
general  cachectic  condition,  aggravated  by  the  local  affection. 

But  there  are  also  abnormal  effects  of  mercury,  which  may  become 
sources  of  danger  or  solicitude.  Sometimes,  instead  of  throwing 
itself  mainly  upon  the  mouth  and  neighbouring  parts,  it  acta  more 
especially  upon  the  great  vital  organs,  producing  much  disturbance 
of  their  functions,  and  profound  debility.  Such  a  condition  ia  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Pearson,  as  sometimes  resulting  from  the  abuse  of 
mercury  in  the  hospitals.  The  symptoms,  stated  by  him,  are  small 
and  frequent  pulse,  precordial  anxiety,  pale  and  contracted  counte- 
nance, great  nervous  agitation,  and  alarming  general  weakness.  In 
this  condition,  death  sometimes  follows  any  sudden  effort,  such  as 
rising  from  bed  and  attempting  to  walk.  I  have  never  witnessed 
this  effect  of  mercury. 

When  given  in  states  of  system  in  which  the  blood  is  already 
greatly  depraved,  and  especially  when  there  is  existing  ulceration 
with  a  phagedenic  tendency,  or  disposition  to  passive  hemorrhage  or 
gangrene,  mercury  has  sometimes  appeared  to  aggravate  the  affec- 
tion, causing  a  more  rapid  progress  of  disorganization,  and  hastening 
the  fatal  issue;  perhaps  producing  it,  when  it  might  otherwise  have 
been  avoided.  This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  mercury.  Any  other 
agent  which  has  the  property  of  lowering  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
of  diminishing  its  plasticity,  and  impairing  as  well  its  reparative  as 
its  supporting  properties,  would  have  the  same  effect.  It  has  thus 
proved  injurious  in  certain  cases  of  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  and  cancer- 
ous  cachexia,  and  other  analogous  conditions  of  system.  It  may 
have  even,  in  some  instances,  so  far  impaired  the  blood  through  its 
own  unaided  influence,  as  to  give  an  aggravated  and  alarming  chai^ 
acter  to  any  accidental  wound  or  ulcer.  It  has,  however,  no  special 
tendency  to  cause  ulceration  elsewhere  than  in  the  mouth ;  and  here 
the  affection  is  a  mere  result  of  the  inflammation,  though  no  doubt 
aggravated,  and  rendered  more  difficult  of  cure  by  the  depraved  state 
of  the  blood  in  some  cases. 

Sometimes  mercury,  instead  of  acting  as  usually  upon  the  mouth, 
throws  its  whole  force  apparently  on  the  nervous  eentrei^  produmng 
paralytic  phenomena^  and  other  evidences  of  impaired  nervous  power. 
This  is  said  sometimes  to  have  been  the  case  where  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered internally;  but  I  have  never  witnessed  the  effect,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  the  result  has  often  been  ascribed  to  the  mercu- 
rial influence,  when  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  sequenoe,  ftnd  really 
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dependnt  on  other  cthmm,  periiaps  upon  the  rery  disesie  which  the 
mercorj  was  giwea  to  reliere.  But  there  u  no  reaa^m  to  dosbt  the 
oecarrenee  of  a  state  of  STStem,  to  which  the  name  €f9kakmg  pdhg 
or  mtrcwrial  pahg  has  been  g^Yon,  as  an  eSMt  of  habitual  ezposofe 
to  the  Tapoora  of  the  metaL  This  affection  m  most  apt  to  occur 
among  the  woihmen  engaged  in  metaUnrgie  or  manofactnring  pro* 
ceasca,  in  which  the  air  becomes  neecamrily  more  or  less  imprigDaf  ed 
with  the  Tapovr  of  the  metal,  as  in  the  mining  and  melting  of  mer- 
cnrial  ores,  the  nlrering  of  mirron^  etc  The  constant  inhalation  of 
Aese  Tapous  is  said  to  occasion  wandering  pains;  mental  hebetode; 
trcBsbling  of  the  mnsdes,  beginning  in  the  arms,  and  extending  more 
erkasoTcr  thebodj;  sooMiimes  stammering;  Tertiginons  sensations^ 
and  fiuhne  rf  the  memoiy;  and  at  length,  if  the  empesiue  eontinne^ 
paraljsis,  epileptic  conralsions,  ddirioos  halhcinations,  imaginaij 
terrors,  a»m,  suad  death.  Sometimea  palsj  of  one  or  more  of  the 
limba  has  been  noticed,  as  an  attendant  or  icsnh  of  serere  mcre»» 
nafism  of  the  OTdinaij  character. 

An  eiaptiie  election,  Tarioosly  denominated  eeaoM  imtnmridU^ 

leprm  mgremrialiM^  and  hjfdrmrgjfrimj  sometimfe 
inlhimcr,  bnt  whether  alwajs  an  cSsct  of  the 
I  J  be  donbted.  The  craption,  as  I  hare  seen  it,  has  ae- 
profase  sweating  procec£ng  from  other  canses  than  the 
att*i,like  the  ordinary  sndamina  or  miKaiyereption  so  com 
in  tent  itate  of  akin,  might  have  been  ascribed  as  fiuriy  to  those 
echer  casscs  as  to  the  mercnrr.  The  aiiKtion  consists  in  the  erapcion 
cf  innsmerable  minnte  rescks,  with  mote  or  leas  rcdncai,  itching  and 
lofffnf.ift,  aad  a  rongh  feeKng  mider  the  ingers,  sometimea  eztemfing 
ever  me  wiiele  bedr.  They  often  at  the  feat  ^ance  appear  Eke 
snaZ  pnpoLs.  bus  a  dose  eramrnation  shows  that  they  aie  iOed  with 
a  dcnr  in|aai-  In  two  or  three  days  this  has  become  tarbid  aad 
eptt^we.  aad  the  reskles  actaineti  the  sise  of  a  pin's  he^d;  after 
wiasa.  :aey  generally  dry  apv  asd  desqaamntion  of  the  skxa  feOerwik 
Ihey  ire  iaiii  ^  nrasinnnny  a>  break,  and  pradace  exeeeiated 
wakiL  •Escoar^  n  imn  eapwrnly,  Hke  dboee  of  eexeaa  rftbrva^ 
fron.  wijdu  wien  toey  heal,  the  niiiiiiiiiira  iepnrasea  in  large 
ami  jfimecaes  with  lae  uses  of  tae  hair  aaii  anOo.  I  hnre  Mfn 
anramtf  wiietL  eonU  be  as  all  lecrbed  t4  merevy  exhSbet  these 
ACSis  soeiiiimena:  thoagk  I  iasr^  frsffwndy  wfnwwMd  msuiiar  eaaea 
ic  «£&aiiA  norm,  wbieh.  cf  SKreiiry  saii  ay  aciwifs  &<«.  takeav 
winut  inoajly  save  lecn  ascrftcii  d^  s.    I  uve  fitck  4rtnhc  tfcns 

if  mercaeml  ecaoBy  leyesttd  6g 
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independent  of  mercury,  and  had  but  an  accidental  connection  with 
that  medicine. 

Uxcessive  sweating  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  mercariaki  and  is 
accused  of  having  produced  dangerous  exhaustion. 

As  to  the  various  chronic  skin  diseases^  the  pains  in  the  bone9  with 
nodesj  the  chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glandSj  the  uieers 
like  those  of  syphilis  in  the  faiLces  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  bodg^ 
the  iritiSj  etc.,  etc.,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  mercory,  I  believe 
that  it  is  wholly  guiltless  of  all  of  them. 

Treatment  of  Excessive  Mercurialism.  For  the  sore-mouth,  weak 
astringent  washes  may  be  used,  as  infusion  of  green  tea,  galla,  sage, 
or  cinchona,  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  alum.  I*  have 
usually  employed  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three 
grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water;  though  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
temporarily  blackening  the  tongue  and  teeth,  by  forming  anlphnret 
of  lead.  Solution  or  honey  of  borax,  and  tar-water,  or  smearing 
the  inflamed  parts  with  tar  itself,  have  been  recommended.  Velpean 
directs  his  patients  to  rub  a  little  powdered  alum  on  their  gums,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Dr.  Watson  has  found  nothing  better,  for  cor- 
recting the  excessive  flow  of  saliva,  than  a  mouth-wash  composed  of 
one  part  of  brandy  to  four  or  five  of  water.  Tincture  of  iodine,  or 
the  compound  tincture  diluted  with  water,  is  said  to  have  proved  yery 
efiScacious.  To  correct  the  ofiensive  odour,  solutions  of  oreasote, 
chloride  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  lime  in  water  may  be  used;  one  part 
of  either  of  these  substances  being  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water. 
Charcoal,  in  fine  powder,  has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  there  are  painful  or  obstinate  ulcers,  they  may  be  touched 
with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  mercurial  must  of  course  be  suspended  on  the  occurrence  of 
unpleasant  symptoms.  Exposure  to  cold  and  dampness  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  patient  should  wear  flannel  next  his  skin.  It  is 
said  that  the  sudden  checking  of  profuse  salivation  by  a  cold  damp 
air  has  caused  internal  pains,  irritation  of  stomach,  and  even  convul- 
sions. To  relieve  the  local  pains  and  restlessness,  opium  may  often 
be  given  advantageously  by  the  mouth.  If  the  pain  and  swelling  of 
the  parotids  are  considerable,  leeches  may  be  employed  with  relief 
and  even  blisters  may  be  applied  in  obstinate  cases.  Should  the 
tongue  be  much  swollen,  leeches  should  be  applied  under  the  chin. 
The  saline  laxatives  may  also  be  given,  and,  if  there  is  fever  with  a 
hot  skin,  the  neutral  mixture  or  efiervescing  draught.    Certain  medt 
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tike  MCflc«nal  ntaowfr*  AMOng  tkr 
fgrlUi  y|i<»u  mm  tutar  casliti 
r,  uid  cUonle  of  potsMn.  TW 
mUk  gnu  mKfffmU  adw^fcigt  k^MlL 
Hapoi  uid  Bhdba,  Tknj  pw%  htm  ikutj  gnifti  to  m  dnflkai  a 
tkm  cowse  of  thm  day,  «id  cue  tWtr  patmts  is  froM  ter  to  n 
dajiL  (AtolL^niFri^zIfiiLtf  udiaO.)  I  tried  h  Ihwoi^fc^y 
■i  oa»  CMe;  Wt  fndiag  m»  advmntage  vhalrm  to  >imii  froai  lh» 
kftTe  not  8nee  tmfkfjtd  it;  otha%  lM>«ifcr9  kmve  hmi  % 

it  win  be  iiecf.wniy  to  kaTe  fecoent  to  qwin^  iiniia,  the 
fcimemted  liqeon^  aad  eetiiUiw  fiMd.  le  >ae»iB  mam^  Ae  dk^f- 
beetes  sImmU  be  oaplojed. 

SkoeM  tke  poitoaoiv  ectioB  deocribed  bj  PoanMi  be  indefiad^  tie 
petaeBt  ihoeld  be  leMOTcd  into  a  pare  air,  ddjy  atiHalalad^  aad  aaer- 
isked  vitk  Milk,  or  otker  easily  digoittd  and  natritioaa  lbod» 

For  tke  nerroaa  disordeiB  resalting  from  ^  inhahlion  of  tke 
vapova  of  sercary,  and  all  otker  caaea  of  ckionie  pniwmiag  ttom 
tke  medidae,  iodide  of  potaaniam,  as  roeonoMndcd  kj  M.  MAraa^ 
weald  probably  be  tke  beat  reaicdy,  in  ootganetion  witk  tonioa. 
Froa  fire  to  ten  grains  or  more  maj  ke  giten  tkrea  tisMa  a  day« 
In  tkese  casea^  it  is  probable  tkat  tke  metiJ  ia  fixed  in  tke  oaiekral 
or  nerroos  tisane,  from  wkicb  tkere  ma j  be  good  ki^  tkat  tke  iodide 
will  disragage  it.  If,  upon  re-entering  tke  cirealation,  it  akoold  pro- 
duce saliradon,  tlus  would  soon  cease  witk  tke  diadmrge  of  tke  metal 
bj  the  emnnctorieay  and  no  harm  would  resalt. 

For  the  affection  of  the  skin  (eciema  mercnriale),  the  beat  treat* 
ment  consists  of  demolcent  lotions,  emollient  bathsi  and,  in  oaae  of 
fcTcr,  the  saline  laxatirea  and  refrigerant  diaphoretioa. 

Excessire  sweating  most  be  c<«ibated  bj  anlphato  of  qainia  and 
the  mineral  adds. 

2.  Mode  of  Operaiion. 

That  mercnry  is  absorbed  is  prored  bj  the  following  fiicta.  When 
nibbed  upon  the  skin  it  in  part  disappears.  After  administration,  il 
has  been  detected  bj  chemical  teats  in  the  blood,  salira,  perspiration, 
bile,  and  urine,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  metollio  aUto 
in  the  brain,  bones,  cellular  tissue,  lungs,  etc.  Infanta  affected  witk 
syphilis  are  asserted  to  be  treated  effectuallj  bj  the  administration 
of  mercurials  to  the  nurae.    After  the  use  of  sulphur  for  aome  time^ 
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the  exhibition  of  mercury  has  been  followed  by  blackening  of  the 
skin ;  from  which  it  is  inferrible  that  both  substances  were  thrown 
out  of  the  circulation  with  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  and  com- 
bined after  elimination  to  form  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury. 
Gold,  worn  about  the  person  of  individuals  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  is  ^said  to  become  whitened  by  amalgamating  with  that 
metal  escaping  with  the  perspiration.  Should  all  these  statements 
not  be  admitted  as  sufficiently  authentic,  enough  will  still  remain,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
absorption  of  the  metal.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it 
enters  the  blood  in  an  uncombined  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  considered  as  almost  certain  that,  when  presented  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  either  incorporated  with  other  substances,  or  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  to  any  absorbing  surface,  whether  that  of  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane,  the  pulmonary  air-cells,  or  the  skin, 
it  meets  before  absorption,  or  in  the  act  of  being  absorbed,  with  sub- 
stances which,  by  combining  with  it,  render  it  soluble  in  the  blood. 
M.  Mialhe  has  shown  that  metallic  mercury,  in  contact  with  the  air 
and  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  chloride,  is  partially  converted  into 
the  soluble  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  and  may 
in  this,  if  in  no  other  mode,  find  access  into  the  circulation.  The 
simple  fact  that  its  effects  upon  the  system  are  obtained,  no  matter 
to  what  surface  capable  of  absorption  it  may  be  applied,  is  alone  a 
sufficient  proof  that  it  operates  through  this  agency. 

Admitting  then  that  all  the  mercurial  effects,  except  those  strictly 
topical,  result  from  its  entrance  into  the  circulation,  the  next  in- 
quiry which  suggests  itself  is,  in  what  method  precisely  it  produces 
these  effects. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion,  which  seems  to  rest  on  incontro- 
vertible evidence,  that  it  affects  the  character  of  the  blood  itself. 
After  the  occurrence  of  sore-mouth,  this  fluid  is  stated,  when  drawn 
from  the  body,  to  present  the  buffy  coat  of  inflammation.  The  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Samuel  Wright  have  determined  that  its  solid  con- 
stituents are  notably  diminished,  including  albumen,  fibrin,  and  red 
corpuscles;  that  it  abounds  in  fetid^  fatty  matter;  and  that  it  is 
more  than  ordinarily  prone  to  decomposition.  The  coagulability  is 
impaired,  and  the  coagulum  softer  than  in  health.  The  pallid  aspect 
of  those  under  its  influence  proves,  without  the  necessity  of  experi- 
ment, the  deficiency  in  red  corpuscles.  That  the  mercurial  should 
produce  these  results  by  a  direct  chemical  agency,  is  an  idea  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  absorbed.     The 
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best  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  it  operates  npon  the  Tital  prop* 
erties  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  fibrin,  lowering  their  grade  of  vital 
energy,  and  disposing  them  to  fatty  degeneration.  Hence  the  ex- 
cess of  fat,  at  the  expense  of  these  ingredients.  The  offensive  odonr 
of  the  fatty  matter  is  another  evidence  of  the  deterioration,  which 
has  been  undergone  in  the  change.  The  boffy  coat  evinces  only  a 
relative  excess  of  fibrin  over  the  red  corpuscles,  not  an  absolute 
excess  of  the  former,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as  proof  of  a  sthenic 
condition  of  the  blood.  This  depreciation  in  the  character  of  the 
circulating  fluid  is  probably  one  of  the  agencies,  through  which  mer- 
cury exercises  its  therapeutic  influence.  It  no  doubt  contributes  to 
the  cachectic  condition,  which  characterises  the  prolonged  and  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  medicine. 

But  mercury  has  also  a  direct  influence  over  the  various  solid 
tissues,  which  it  affects  according  to  their  several  peculiarities  of  sus- 
ceptibility. Its  general  action  appears  to  be  irritant.  The  heart  is 
stimulated  to  increased  action.  The  tissues  of  the  mouth  appear  to 
be  peculiarly  susceptible,  and  to  suffer  accordingly.  The  digestive 
apparatus  feels  the  disturbing  influence,  in  part  perhaps  from  the 
direct  action  of  the  mercury,  but  probably  still  more  from  sympathy 
with  the  inflamed  mouth,  and  the  injurious  influence  of  the  impaired 
blood.  The  various  secretory  functions  are  stimulated,  in  order  that 
they  may  eliminate  the  injurious  agent.  I  have  already  endeavoured 
to  explain  why  the  hepatic  function  is  specially  affected.  The  ex- 
cessive flow  of  saliva  may  be  referred  in  part  to  the  stomatitis. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  mercury  has  a  special  ten- 
dency to  act  on  the  salivary  glands,  and  that,  independently  of  the 
sore-mouth,  it  would  promote  their  secretion  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  except  the  hepatic;  but  there  is  as  little  doubt  that 
the  existence  of  the  stomatitis  adds  very  greatly  to  its  eflSciency  in 
this  respect,  through  the  well-established  physiological  law,  that  a 
gland  is  stimulated  by  any  irritation  of  the  tissue  near  which  its 
secretory  duct  opens. 

But  probably  the  most  important  alterative  influence  of  mercury 
is  exerted  upon  the  ultimate  organic  constituents  of  the  tissues,  on 
which  it  may  be  supposed  to  act  as  upon  the  living  constituents  of 
the  blood,  hastening  their  disintegration,  and  thus  revolutionizing  in 
some  degree  all  the  working  parts  of  the  system,  through  the  re- 
moval of  the  old,  and  the  substitution  of  new  structure.  That  it 
has  such  an  operation,  is  proved  by  the  rapid  emaciation  which 
takes  place  during  mercurialisation.    The  effete  matters  resulting 
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from  this  disintegration  are  thrown  into  the  blood,  whence  they 
escape  by  the  excretory  outlets.  Hence  in  part  probably  the  foreign 
fetid  matter  in  the  blood,  and  the  stimulant  influence  on  the  glands 
whereby  it  is  eliminated.  Hence,  moreover,  the  loaded  state  of  tiie 
saliva,  which,  from  the  analyses  given  by  Simon,  contains  an  in- 
crease  of  solid  ingredients  over  the  normal  proportion. 

In  general  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  mercury  is  rapidly 
eliminated  from  the  system,  which  seems  to  be  less  tolerant  of  its 
presence  than  of  most  of  the  other  metals.  Thus,  Orfila  states 
that,  in  his  experiments  on  animals  with  difierent  metallic  salts,  he 
has  found  that,  after  they  had  been  administered  for  some  time, 
while  lead,  copper,  and  silver  could  be  detected  in  the  tissues  at  the 
end  of  six  or  eight  months  from  the  date  of  their  omission,  mercury 
had  generally  disappeared  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  had  been  found 
only  in  one  instance  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  day.  {London  Mod. 
Times  and  Qaz.,  March,  1852,  p.  279.) 

But  this  elimination  seems  to  be  not  always  complete.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  fact,  that  mercurialization  has  come 
on,  in  some  instances,  to  all  appearance  at  least,  long  after  any  mer- 
cury had  been  taken  into  the  system.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the 
change  of  tissue  which  takes  place  under  its  influence  while  circu- 
lating in  the  blood,  there  may  be  matters  produced,  or  set  free, 
capable  of  forming  with  the  mercury  a  compound  insoluble  in  that 
fluid ;  or  chemical  reagcncies  may  be  brought  into  existence  which 
may  serve  to  reduce  the  metal ;  in  either  case,  the  insoluble  mer- 
curial is  deposited  in  the  tissue,  and  must  remain  until  some  influ- 
ence is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  capable  of  efiecting  its  re-solution. 
Hence,  possibly,  the  metallic  mercury  which  is  asserted  to  have 
been  found  in  the  brain  and  elsewhere.  Confirmation  of  this  view 
is  afibi'ded  by  the  observations  of  Mialhe,  Melsens,  and  others. 
Thus,  Mialho  has  shown  that,  in  the  presence  of  an  oxygenising 
agcntf  and  one  of  the  alkaline  chlorides,  mercury,  in  the  metallic 
state,  or  any  of  its  ordinary  insoluble  combinations,  becomes  soluble 
in  the  blood ;  and,  according  to  the.  experiments  of  Melsens,  iodide 
of  potassium  has  the  similar  property  of  rendering  the  mercurials 
soluble.  Hence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  a  sufficient 
excess  of  one  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  should,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  oxidation,  be  present  in  the  blood,  in  order  to  effect 
a  solution  of  the  deposited  metal,  and  thus,  detaching  it  from  the 
tissues,  to  bring  it  into  the  circulation,  once  more  capable  of  exer- 
cising its  peculiar  influence  on  the  system  at  large;  and  it  would 
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of  this  function,  or  are  greatly  aggravated  by  it,  that  the  curative 
effects  of  the  remedy  are  greatly  diversified.  Besides,  even  when 
the  liver  itself  is  not  in  fault,  the  increase  of  its  function  may  oper- 
ate beneficially  by  depleting  from  the  portal  circulation,  and  thereby 
relieving  congestion  and  irritation  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera  which 
are  embraced  in  this  circulation.  The  secretion  of  bile  may  be  defi- 
cient, deranged,  or  excessive. 

1.  Deficient  secretion  is  indicated  either  by  scanty,  hard,  and  diy 
stools,  in  which,  though  the  bile  is  sufficient  to  give  colour  to  the  pas- 
sages, its  whole  quantity  is  very  small,  or  by  an  absence,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  the  bilious  colouring  matter.  Several  morbid  conditions 
are  connected  with  this  state  of  the  passages. 

A  slight  degree  of  it  may  be  attended  simply  with  conBttpatian, 
The  bowels  act  sluggishly,  because  defectively  supplied  with  the  bile, 
which  is  one  of  their  normal  stimulants.  In  a  higher  degree,  it  in- 
duces a  condition  sometimes  considered  as  a  phase  of  dyspepsia^ 
sometimes  rather  indefinitely  called  bilious  disorder j  which  is  marked 
by  epigastric  uneasiness,  feelings  of  vague  abdominal  discomfort, 
often  colicky  pains,  defective  appetite,  slight  fur  on  the  tongue,  per- 
haps some  sallowness  of  the  face,  and  more  or  less  mental  inertness, 
depression  of  spirits,  or  even  intellectual  aberration.  Jaundice  is  a 
still  higher  stage  of  the  same  disorder.  In  this  affection,  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  has  ceased,  the  stools  are  clay-coloured,  and  the  yellow 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  not  escaping  by  the  regular  emunctory, 
accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  is  thrown  off  in  the  urine,  upon  the 
skin,  and  everywhere  through  the  tissues.  All  the  above  disorders 
are  grades  of  the  same  affection,  which  has  its  foundation  in  torpidity 
of  the  liver;  and  the  remedy  is  to  stimulate  that  organ  to  increased 
secretion.  From  two  to  eight  grains  of  the  blue  mass,  or  from  half 
a  grain  to  two  grains  of  calomel,  given  every  day  or  every  other  day 
at  bedtime,  and  followed  next  morning  before  breakfast  by  a  gentle 
laxative,  will  very  generally  restore  the  proper  colour  to  the  passages, 
and  remove  the  disorder.  In  the  slightest  cases,  the  cure  is  often 
effected  by  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  smallest  dose;  in  the  severer 
and  more  lasting,  it  may  be  necessary  to  persevere  with  the  larger 
doses  for  a  long  time,  and  even  to  call  in  the  aid  of  other  measures. 
A  severe  and  obstinate  attack  of  jaundice  may,  I  believe,  often  be 
averted  by  directing  attention  to  the  stools  in  cases  of  slight  digestive 
derangement,  and,  upon  finding  them  deficient  in  colouring  matter, 
resorting  to  the  alterative  mercurial  treatment  here  pointed  out. 

In  another  set  of  complaints,  instead  of  constipation  there  is  loose- 
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MSB  of  the  boveb;  and  die  pasnges  consist  of  liqoid  mstters,  ■one* 
times  but  sliglitl j  tbged  with  bile,  somettmes  whoDy  destitnte  of  it, 
and  resembling  ostmenl  gmel  in  sppemrmnee*.  Henee  arises  a  not 
■■fircqnent  rariety  of  diarrhoea;  and  I  hare  occasionally  seen  oor 
amdtmie  cholera  take  on  the  same  character;  the  discharges  being 
Bcarlj  cohwriess.  Under  these  drevmstancea,  either  from  torpor  of 
the  lirer,  or  aetire  congestion  of  the  organ  interfering  with  its  fime- 
tioB,  the  portal  blood  is  not  carried  throngh  it  with  the  ordinarjr 
rapiditjy  and  conse^inentlj  accomalates  in  the  btood-rcaseb  of  the 
stosudi  and  boweb,  which  rriiere  themselTea  bj  eicissire  secretion 
of  senms  or  mnco  serous  liqoid.  The  eracnations  are  nmaftimut  so 
copms  from  this  eanse  as  to  inToIre  life  m  danger*  In  mhig^ber  state 
of  the  congestion,  or  a  pecnlisr  condition  of  the  bloody  the  vessels 
idbere  fhtmielrfi  bj  a  sort  of  hemorrhagic  exaltation;  the  bkod 
noang  from  eartensjie  poitions of  the  swrihce^  and  miwing  inlimaiilj 
viA  the  mmem^  so  as  to  prodnce  teyioni  Uadk,  tar-like  pnaMgcs* 
is  mc&rac  AH  these  conditions,  the  d&iiifcm,  asmcl/y  the 
and  the  wubtma,  mnjbe  happDj  treated  bj  the  akmtivie 
«f  mgimij.  in  a  mnnnrr  nnanpafcit  difci^'nl  frms  that  above 
From  the  irritable  state  «( the  afisMMnrj  canal,  dJK 

eftheirri' 


tfws  cf  vzbau  are  b^w  '^z&xz^  OneHUth  of  a  ^rein  ^ 
&11D&L  wi=i  ^ni«w«£,23^  '^  a  ^razn  '/  "'fcsm,  nmf  W  grren  er^irj 
f  ifTur.  idnr.  4r  7w<>  ^#;«ir«.  a<K«sr£Bx  ^  d^  ar^tnej  ^  the  esae: 
aniL  X  \  mwtij  ^dheekEiLr  '''f  ^  'Skut^  b(  deemett  'jsumcasL  a 
grui  i'  iit?was«  if  l«i»i  siaj  *ii»  vUitd  %>  endk  dniK.  Tliesce  4eA0Sk 
snumic  i«  mLiiiiiiefi  mtS  mm^t  3nor«fRm«.  ir  suiie  ^a  di* 

a^iu     >innffiniia  jc  -rH  vf  'iimii  uwii£  ?«  zr*^  qk  9«crtnnl  ^a  Tain 
mlj  -rv-rr  icwr  'Csj.  jerniir  ^3i(  pssxac  v5dimc  siedUnM;.  -ur 

Ix  'Ai*^^  9facmM^  vbt  'sut  aMr*«a«  n'  f^*am»f  '\iAirfm  i^Am^tas: 
cim.  if  me  in  wl  ciawittiMCj  owubiul  *iffiaiBic. sail  ctdn  ttadi0t 

'aeae  omusl.  -an^  aiae  tiF  munufii  sus^^iftea.  v^ 
iFTor-jscj  "21  niff-co»iiSst  if  »  r?KiL.  te  e««L  iimL.  ^^Mgy 
Bsnn  "m-saJj  vruai  ^Mn  ji  -vumcn^  ic  'sut  moK  ^anK-  vnt  ivBrr- 
3&IC  TmL'"niienrfj  ^ie?t  j»  fAtiem  if  ««it  ia  'siit  frinm  ^nm. 
^tsus  \j  "sut  ifinr  «msL  v  p«aiaa  tauonr  if  *»  jvmsiIiui 
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stituted  for  the  calomel;  the  former  being  associated  with  prepared 
chalk  or  oyster  shell,  in  cretaceous  mixtures.  One-quarter  of  a  grain 
of  the  blue  pill,  or  a  grain  of  the  mercury  with  chalk,  maj  be  giv^ 
every  hour  or  two,  until  bile  is  sufficiently  restored  to  the  passages. 
In  order  to  make  a  more  rapid  impression,  the  late  Dr.  Pbysick  was 
in  the  habit  of  treating  the  bowel  cotnplaints  of  children,  over  two 
years  of  age,  with  much  larger  doses  of  calomel,  giving  two  grains 
every  two  hours  until  the  disease  was  checked.  I  have  occasionally 
imitated  the  practice,  with  the  eifect  of  promptly  arresting  the  dis- 
charges ;  but  the  doses  should  not  be  repeated  more  than  three  or 
four  times,  on  any  one  occasion. 

In  the  diarrhoea  which  precedes  epidemic  cholera^  the  same  absence 
of  bile  in  the  passages  may  often  be  noticed,  and  should  be  treated, 
in  the  same  way,  with  the  minute  doses  of  calomel  and  opium  fre- 
quently repeated.  A  more  energetic  use  of  the  same  remedy  is,  I 
believe,  indicated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  fully  formed  ehoUra^ 
in  which  the  utter  want  of  biliary  secretion  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent symptoms,  and  its  return  one  of  the  most  favourable  signs. 
The  combination  of  calomel,  opium,  and  acetate  of  lead,  which  I  had 
long  used  habitually  in  the  profuse  colourless  diarrhoea  above  men- 
tioned, I  was  induced  to  resort  to,  upon  a  larger  scale,  in  the  first 
cases  of  cholera  which  occurred  to  me,  and  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  my  success.  In  this  complaint,  it  is  important  to  make 
an  immediate  impression.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  very  minute 
doses  given  in  the  less  rapid  and  dangerous  afiection,  I  prescribe  half 
a  grain  or  a  grain  of  opium,  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  and  from  two 
to  four  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  at  the  first  dose,  and  repeat  the 
combination  every  half  hour  or  hour  afterwards,  in  one-quarter  or 
one-half  the  quantity,  until  some  impression  has  been  made  on  the 
disease ;  a  large  sinapism  being  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  an  anodyne  enema  administered. 

Not  unfrequently  this  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  passages  is  ass^^ 
ciated,  as  an  accidental  accompaniment,  with  other  diseases.  When- 
ever it  so  happens,  there  is  the  same  indication  for  the  alterative  use 
of  mercury ;  and  calomel,  or  some  other  mercurial,  should  be  ass^^ 
ciated  with  other  remedies  in  the  treatment.  This  indication  is  often 
afforded  in  the  course  of  the  idiopathic  fevers^  and  various  pkUg^ 
maaiiVy  and  the  same  rule  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  dose  may  be 
observed  as  in  the  former  cases;  that  is,  if  there  is  a  tendency  to 
irritation  of  stomach  and  bowels,  the  medicine  may  be  given  in  small 
and  often  repeated  doses;  otherwise,  in  a  larger  dose  at  bedtime.    I 
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am  very  much  in  the  habit,  under  the  latter  ciroamstances,  of  asso- 
ciating from  one  to  three  grains  of  calomel,  with  the  opium  and  ipe- 
cacuanha, often  indicated  to  procure  rest  at  night.  In  dy%enteryj 
in  which  the  secretion  of  the  liver  is  generally  diminbhed,  this  treat- 
ment is  prominently  indicated,  even  when  there  may  be  no  intention 
to  exhibit  the  calomel  with  reference  to  its  antiphlogistic  influence. 

2.  Instead  of  simple  deficiency  of  bile,  there  is  often  a  perverted 
BeereHafij  as  shown  by  the  altered  colour  of  the  passages,  which  are 
now  dark'colouredy  brown^  or  blacky  and  sometimes  acrid,  causing 
much  uneasiness  in  the  bowels.  The  colour  may  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  hemorrhage  by  the  absence  of  any  shade  of  redness 
when  the  stools  are  diluted.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  that  this 
darkness  of  the  stools  is  the  first  step  towards  their  decolorization; 
implying  that  the  action  of  the  liver  is  deranged  before  being  sus- 
pended; and  a  very  gentle  interference  by  mercury,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  often  sufficient  to  correct  the  disorder.  As  in  the 
preceding  condition  of  the  secretion,  there  may  be  attendant  upon 
this  either  a  constipated  or  loose  state  of  the  bowels;  in  the  latter 
ease,  forming  a  disease  which  has  often  been  confounded  with  true 
mekena.  The  treatment  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  deficient  bile; 
the  larger  dose  at  bedtime  being  given  in  the  cases  with  torpid  bowek; 
the  smaller  doses,  distributed  at  short  intervals  through  the  day,  in 
those  attended  with  diarrhoea. 

3.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  an  exceeeive  eecretion  of  bile  by  the 
liver  will  generally  yield  with  great  facility  to  the  same  treatment, 
proving  that  it  is  not  merely  a  stimulant  influence  which  the  mercury 
exerts  on  the  liver,  but  that  its  action  is  really  alterative.  In  cholera 
tmorbue  and  bilioui  diarrhoea j  both  characterized  by  excessive  dis- 
charges of  bile,  the  treatment  which  in  my  hands  has  always  acted 
most  klbdly,  i*  that  of  the  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  repeated 
at  very  short  inter^'als,  as  above  described.  In  cholera  morbus,  after 
the  stomach  has  been  washed  out  by  free  draughts  of  chicken  water, 
or  some  other  demulcent  beverage,  let  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  each,  of 
calomel  and  opiam  be  given  every  half  hour,  while  a  strong  sinapism 
is  appliei  over  the  abdomen,  and  the  disease  will,  I  think,  be  gener- 
ally foun  i  to  yield  speedily.  If  any  one  be  disposed  to  smile  at  the 
minuteness  of  these  doses,  let  him  try  the  plan,  and  afterwards  decide 
as  to  its  eCciencv. 

The  foregoing  are  the  chief  ujkts  of  the  mercurials,  so  administered 
as  to  fT'Aice  no  other  observable  effect,  than  alterratkm  from  a  mor- 
bid to  a  healiLy  state  in  the  hepatic  and  digestive  fooctiona^ 
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they  may  be  beneficial,  in  the  same  doses,  in  those  affections  in  which 
they  are  ordinarily  exhibited  so  as  to  produce  ptyalism,  is  highly 
probable;  nay  almost  certain;  as  we  constantly  witness  the  desired 
result,  though  they  may  fall  short  of  salivating,  as  they  often  do, 
when  given  with  that  object.  They  are,  indeed,  not  unfrequently 
administered  purposely  in  such  affections  in  purely  alterative  doBes; 
but  it  would  be  waste  of  space  to  enumerate  such  applications  of  the 
remedy  under  this  head ;  as  they  are  to  be  considered  immediately  in 
connection  with  its  sialagogue  operation. 

^    b.  Therapeutic  Application  Connected  with  full  Mereurialiim, 

The  uses  to  which  mercury  may  be  applied,  in  this  relation,  may 
be  arranged  under  1.  its  sialagogue  property,  2.  its  property  of  stimu- 
lating the  secretions,  8.  that  of  promoting  absorption,  4.  its  general 
stimulant  property,  and  5.  that  of  changing  the  condition  of  the 
blood  and  the  tissues,  which  may  be  designated  as  its  revolutionising 
property,  under  which  may  be  ranked  its  antiphlogistic,  febrifuge,  and 
antisyphilitic  effects. 

1.  Uses  in  Reference  to  the  Sialagogue  Effect. 

Mercury  is  now  no  longer  given  purposely  for  its  effects  on  the 
mouth  and  salivary  glands.  These  arc  considered  only  as  signs  of 
its  influence  on  the  system;  and  the  aim  is  always  to  produce  as 
little  of  them  as  possible,  compatible  with  other  objects.  Neverthe- 
less,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  in  themselves  often,  to  a  certain 
extent,  serviceable  in  disease;  so  that,  when  they  are  accidentally 
or  unavoidably  carried  beyond  the  degree  considered  desirable,  they 
are  by  no  means  always  an  unmitigated  evil.  It  is  even  highly  prob- 
able, that  a  much  more  profound  influence  is  sometimes  exerted  upon 
disease  by  that  amount  of  general  mercurialization  which  is  marked 
by  severe  ptyalism,  than  by  that  attendant  upon  the  mere  touching 
of  the  mouth.  The  ptyalism  itself  operates  advantageously  in  two 
modes;  by  revulsion,  namely,  and  by  depletion.  In  both  these 
methods  it  serves  to  relieve  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  parts, 
as  of  the  brain,  eyes,  ears,  and  air-passages.  The  amount  of  saliva 
lost  must  sometimes  act  with  considerable  depletory  effect  upon  the 
system  at  large,  and  thus  prove  serviceable  in  inflammations  more 
remotely  seated.  Sixteen  pounds  are  said  to  have  been  secreted  in 
twenty- four  hours ;  and,  as  the  saliva  of  mercurialism  contains  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  organic  matter,  there  must  have  been,  in  such 
a  case,  very  considerable  loss  to  the  system.  But,  by  almost  uni- 
versal  consent,  the  good  resulting,  in  either  mode,  from  ezcessiTO 
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ptjalism,  is  considered  insuffident  to  outweigh  the  positive  snUer^ 
ings  and  possible  evils  which  may  resolt  from  it;  and  a  practitioner 
is  scarcely  thought  justifiable,  either  in  aiming  to  produce  it,  or  in 
not  taking  all  due  precautions  to  restrain  it  within  proper  limitSi 
when  he  may  deem  that  he  is  bound  to  run  the  risk  of  its  oocurrence. 

2.  U9e$  in  Reference  to  the  Sttmulatien  of  the  Seeretione. 

This  influence  of  the  mercurials  may  often  be  taken  advantage  of 
therapeutically  with  great  eflect*  A  condition  of  the  system  not 
unfrequently  exists  in  fehrUe  dieeaeee^  in  which  the  secretions  gen- 
erally are  deficient.  The  skin  is  dry,  the  mouth  is  dry,  the  urine 
is  scanty,  and  the  bowels,  when  not  affected  with  inflammation  or 
ulceration,  are  constipated  from  a  deficiency  of  the  intestinal  secre- 
tions, including  the  mucous,  hepatic,  and  probably  the  pancreatic. 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  special  dis- 
ease, a  gentle  mercurial  influence  seems  to  be  indicated,  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  often  proves  serviceable.  It  should  be  brought 
about  by  the  mildest  and  least  irritant  measures.  I  generally  prefer 
for  the  purpose  the  mercurial  pill  or  blue  mass,  which  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  one  grain  every  two  hours,  until  the  slightest  sign  of 
its  action  upon  the  mouth  is  observable,  when  the  dose  should  be 
given  at  longer  intervals,  so  as  simply  to  maintain  the  degree  of 
effect  produced.  The  mercurial  may  often  be  usefully  associated,  in 
these  cases,  with  a  little  ipecacuanha,  say  one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  each 
pill,  when  it  is  specially  desirable  to  promote  perspiration,  and  a  little 
opium  also,  when  that  medicine  may  happen  to  be  indicated. 

To  promote  the  several  secretions,  mercury  is  not  often  given  by 
itself,  except  in  reference  to  the  hepatic;  but,  whenever  it  is  desira- 
ble to  stimulate  this  function,  it  affords,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  efficient  means.  I  have  already  treated  of  its  use  in  this  respect 
in  the  simple  alterative  doses,  which,  without  seeming  to  produce 
much  effect  on  the  organ  in  health,  have  a  remarkable  power  of  re- 
storing its  function,  when  torpid  or  deranged  from  disease.  But  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  more  powerful  impression  is  required,  such 
as  may  produce  an  obvious  effect,  either  by  purgation,  through  the 
quantity  of  bile  secreted,  or  by  the  constitutional  action  of  the  medi- 
cine. There  is  a  certain  degree  of  incompatibility  between  these 
effects  of  the  mercurials.  When  given  in  large  doses  so  as  power- 
fully to  stimulate  the  liver,  the  medicine  is  apt  to  be  carried  off  with 
the  bile  secreted,'  before  it  can  reach  the  general  system,  so  that  this 
often  escapes  entirely.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  when  we 
come  to  consider  calomel  as  a  purgative.  So  far  as  the  hepatic 
VOL.  n. — 17 
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secretion  alone  is  concerned,  this  result  is  rather  desirable  than 
otherwise ;  as  the  end  wished  for  is  attained  without  the  inconyenience 
of  a  sore-mouth.  Hence  this  indication  is  often  better  met  by  full 
purgative  doses  of  calomel,  than  by  such  an  administration  of  it  as 
may  induce  mercurialism.  But  not  unfrequently  there  is  a  joint 
indication  for  the  latter  effect,  and  for  stimulation  of  the  hepatic 
function ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  medicine  must  be  given  in  reference 
to  both  purposes,  either  by  dividing  the  doses,  or  adding  opium  in 
order  in  some  degree  to  control  the  purgative  tendency. 

Jaundice^  which,  as  before  stated,  will  often  yield  to  the  simple 
alterative  influence  of  mercury,  sometimes  requires  that  the  medicine 
should  be  carried  to  the  point  of  salivation  before  it  will  yield. 

BiliatLg  eoliej  in  which  there  is  often  great  congestion  of  the  liver, 
with  repressed  secretion,  is  most  effectively  treated  with  calomel  and 
opium,  which  may  often  be  advantageously  carried  to  a  slight  ptyal- 
ism.  Two  grains  of  opium  and  from  four  to  six  grains  of  calomel 
may  be  given  at  once,  to  be  followed,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  if  the 
patient  is  not  relieved,  by  half  the  dose,  and  in  another  hour,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  by  another  half;  after  which,  a  dose  of  sul* 
phate  of  magnesia,  or  of  infusion  of  senna  with  the  same  salt,  may  be 
given,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  until  the  bowels  are  opened. 

Dysentery  is  another  disease  in  which  calomel  may  be  very  use- 
fully given,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  biliary  secretion;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  bilious  remittent  and  yellow  fevers;  but,  in 
these  complaints,  it  is  also  employed  in  fulfilment  of  other  indications 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

In  fact,  in  all  diseases  whatever,  in  which  the  liver  refuses  to  act, 
whether  from  torpor,  or  excessive  irritation  with  active  congestion, 
the  mercurials  generally,  and  especially  calomel,  are  strongly  indi- 
cated ;  not  only  in  order  to  restore  the  bilious  matter  to  the  bowels, 
which  require  it  as  one  of  their  necessary  stimulants,  but  also  to  elim- 
inate from  the  blood  effete  matters,  which  might  otherwise  exercise 
an  injurious  influence  on  the  system. 

In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  object  is  specially  to  affect  the  MCfi- 
tion  of  the  liver,  the  medicine  should  be  given  by  the  mouth;  as, 
being  absorbed  into  the  portal  veins,  it  is  thus  carried  directly  to  the 
seat  of  the  secretory  function,  and  exercises  its  full  influence  on  that 
function.  If  intended  to  affect  the  organization  of  the  viscua,  as  in 
hepatitis,  it  would  no  doubt  act  efficiently  if  absorbed  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body;  for  it  then  enters  the  general  circulation,  and  ulti- 
mately reaches  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery,  through  which  it  is 
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brought  into  direct  reUtion  with  the  oltimate  etractarOi  u  engaged 
in  the  process  of  nutrition. 

On  the  $kim  and  mueouM  membranes,  it  is  probable  that  meroory 
operates  beneficially  by  stimulating  their  secretory  fimotioni  and 
maintaining  them  in  that  soft  or  moist  state  which  is  essential  to 
their  healthy  condition.  Its  nsefulness  in  chronic  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  chronic  inflamed  states  of  the  mucous  membranes,  may  be 
explained  in  part  in  this  way;  but  it  probably  depends  more  upon 
the  revolutionizing  antiphlogbtic  effect  of  mercury,  which  will  be 
treated  of  directly. 

In  consequence  of  its  general  property  of  increasing  the  secre* 
tions,  mercury  is  not  unfrequently  prescribed  in  connection  with 
medicines  addressed  to  the  several  secretory  functions,  in  the  hope 
that  its  general  influence  may  thus  receive  a  special  direction.  Thus, 
with  the  diaphoretics  it  is  supposed  to  be  directed  specially  to  the 
skin,  with  the  expectorants  to  the  lungs,  with  the  diuretics  to  the 
kidneys,  and  with  the  emmenagogues  to  the  uterus.  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  though  I  have  often  used  mercury  in  such  combination,  that  I 
have  witnessed  very  decidedly  the  effects  referred  to.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  combination  often  answers  an  excellent 
therapeutic  purpose.  Thus  squill,  aided  by  mercury,  is  much  more 
efficient  in  curing  dropsical  diseases  of  the  chest,  than  without  such 
aid ;  and  bronchitis  will  yield  to  mercury  and  the  expectorants  jointly, 
when  it  may  refuse  to  yield  to  the  latter  medicines  exclusively.  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  mercury  in  these,  and  in  all  other  analogous 
cases,  acts  therapeutically  much  more  by  a  direct  alterative  influence 
on  the  diseased  tissue,  than  through  any  increase  of  secretion  which 
it  produces.  Except  as  regards  the  hepatic  and  salivary  secretions, 
although  the  medicine  may  produce  a  slight  effect  upon  all  the  secre- 
tory functions  as  a  general  rule,  and  may  occasionally  excite  some 
one  of  them  specially,  as  that  of  the  skin  or  kidneys,  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  depended  on  remedially  in  any  one  of  them ;  and  I  am  not 
therefore  prepared  to  join  in  recommending  it  as  an  adjuvant  to 
other  medicines  upon  this  ground  alone.  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  renders  Dover's  powder  more  diaphoretic,  digitalis 
more  diuretic,  or  seneka  more  expectorant,  in  any  sensible  degree. 

8.  Uses  in  Reference  to  the  Promotion  of  Absorption, 

There  is  not,  I  think,  any  sufficient  proof  that  mercury  directly 
promotes  the  absorption  of  effused  liquids.  So  far  as  it  increases 
secretion,  and  thus  lessens  the  volume  of  the  blood,  it  may  indirectly 
produce  the  effect;  and  may,  therefore,  in  cases  of  excessive  ptyalism 
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or  biliary  evacaations  from  its  use,  have  sometimefl  operated  bene- 
ficially upon  this  principle ;  but  assuredly  no  one  would  aim  at  pro- 
ducing absorption  through  such  an  agency.  Although,  therefore, 
mercury  has  been  recommended  in  dropsy  upon  this  ground,  and  has 
been  much  used  in  that  disease,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  calcalated 
to  be  of  any  service  whatever,  so  far  as  the  mere  absorption  of  the 
effused  liquid  is  concerned.  It  has  indeed  been  too  indiscriminately 
employed  in  that  affection;  and  has  sometimes  acted  very  injuriously 
by  impairing  the  state  of  the  blood,  or  otherwise  debilitating,  in  cases 
where  influences  of  a  directly  contrary  character  were  all-important. 
In  the  dropsy  of  pure  anaemia,  and  that  dependent  on  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  kidneys,  it  can  do  only  harm.  But  there  are  un- 
doubtedly cases  of  this  affection  in  which  it  is  extremely  useful,  not 
to  say  indispensable;  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  make  a  proper  discrimination.  The  varieties  of  dropsy  to  which 
it  \a  adapted  will  be  mentioned  in  another  place.  All  that  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  here,  is  that  it  should  not  be  used  indiscriminately 
in  the  affection,  on  account  of  any  supposed  property  of  favouring 
the  absorption  of  effused  liquids. 

But  mercury  is  very  useful  by  promoting  absorption  in  another 
way.  It  has  long  enjoyed  great  credit  as  a  deohntruenty  in  resolving 
and  dispersing  chronic  indurations  and  tumefactions  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  enlarged  glands,  thickened  ligaments,  osseous  swellings,  in- 
flammations, hardenings,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  different  tissues. 
So  far  as  still  existing  inflammation  has  anything  to  do  with  these 
conditions,  mercury  may  be  supposed  to  act  simply  through  its  anti- 
phlogistic property.  But  it  proves  useful  when  all  signs  of  inflam- 
mation have  disappeared,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  when  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  has  ever  existed.  It  seems  in  these  cases  to  exercise  a 
direct  power  of  absorption.  The  effect  may  be  explained  without 
difficulty,  in  accordance  with  the  views  already  given  of  the  action 
of  mercury.  One  of  its  most  energetic  properties  is  that  of  pro- 
moting disintegration  of  the  tissues.  It  may  be  readily  conceived 
to  exert  this  property,  with  greater  relative  effect,  on  structures 
having  little  vital  power  of  resistance,  than  on  those  which  are  quite 
healthy.  If  this  be  the  case,  swellings  and  indurations  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  having  comparatively  feeble  vital  force,  yield  to  the  dis- 
integrating influence  with  greater  facility,  and  are  consequently 
diminished  more  rapidly  than  the  structure  around  them.  Of  oourse^ 
the  debris  of  the  tissues  are  carried  off  by  the  absorbents,  or  veinSi 
and  absorption  seems  to  have  been  promoted];  ^the  fact,  however, 
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being,  that  this  function  is  stimalated  by  the  effete  matters  of  the 
decomposed  structoreSi  and  not  that  the  struotores  disappear  through 
increased  activity  of  absorption. 

As  an  example  of  the  good  effects  which  may  be  expected  from 
this  property  of  mercary,  beyond  the  mere  remoyal  of  the  tomefao- 
tion,  may  be  adduced  the  relief  of  serious  organic  affections  of  the 
heart.  In  consequence  of  the  organization  of  the  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion of  endocarditis,  thickening  of  the  valyes,  and  excrescences 
upon  their  surface  are  apt  to  remain,  either  impeding  the  onward 
flow  of  the  blood,  or,  through  imperfect  closure  of  the  valves,  giving 
rise  to  regurgitation.  Hence  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  congestion  and  consequent  disease  of  the  great  vbcera,  and 
ultimately  universal  dropsy.  In  such  cases,  indicated  by  abnormal 
sounds  of  the  heart,  if  treatment  be  commenced  before  serious  mis- 
chief has  been  accomplished,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  moderate 
but  steady  course  of  mercury  may  prove  of  great  service,  by  effect- 
ing a  removal  of  the  offending  cause. 

In  all  cases  of  external  hardening  and  tumefaction,  the  mercury 
may  be  used  both  internally,  and  by  friction  with  the  ointment  or 
the  application  of  the  mercurial  plaster,  externally;  the  topical  use 
of  it  being  so  directed,  that  the  absorbed  medicine  may  be  made  to 
pass  into  the  abnormal  structure. 

4.  U%e9  in  Reference  to  Q-eneral  Stimulation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  circulation  is  stimulated  during  mer- 
curialization.  The  nervous  centres  are  probably  similarly  excited. 
Even  the  disintegrating  property  is  perhaps  only  the  result  of  an 
excitant  influence  directed  to  the  nutritive  process.  Mercury  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  universal  excitant  of  the  tissues.  On 
this  account,  it  may  be  used  advantageously  in  certain  cases  of 
debility,  in  which  there  may  be  no  reason  to  fear  its  influence  on  the 
blood.  Experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  typhoid  state,  the  blood 
does  not  materially  suffer  under  the  use  of  the  medicine;  and  there 
would  seem  to  be,  in  some  unknown  way,  an  opposition  between  the 
influences  of  these  two  agencies,  namely,  mercury  and  the  typhoid 
condition,  upon  the  circulating  fluid.  Consequently,  in  febrile  and 
inflammatory  diseases  which  are  disposed  to  fall  into  the  typhoid 
state,  mercury  is  useful  as  an  excitant,  while,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, it  often  serves  a  most  excellent  purpose  by  the  possession  of 
other  powers. 

5.  U%e%  of  Mercury  as  a  Revolutionizing  Agent. 

There  is  a  wide  circle  of  diseases,  in  which  mercury  has  been 
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proved  by  abundant  experience  to  be  useful,  and  in  which  its  bene- 
ficial effects  cannot  be  referred  entirely  to  any  of  the  obyious  thertr 
peutic  modes  of  action  hitherto  noticed|  or  to  any  combination  of 
them.  A  partial  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the  rather  Tagae 
dogma,  that  the  metal  exercises  a  revolutionising  influence;  aub- 
stituting  a  morbid  state  of  its  own  creation  for  that  previously  eziat- 
ing,  and,  having  thus  subverted  the  disease  against  which  it  may 
have  been  directed,  spontaneously  retiring  after  a  time,  and  yield- 
ing the  system,  in  a  sound  state,  to  the  government  of  its  own  legi- 
timate vital  forces.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  explana- 
tion consists  of  little  more  than  words,  [and  absolutely  explains 
nothing.  We  may  advance  a  step  further  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  has  been  already  stated,  more  than  once,  that  mercury 
has  the  property  of  promoting  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues;  in 
other  words,  of  stimulating  that  part  of  the  process  of  nutrition 
which  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  old  structure,  without  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  promoting  that  other  part  of  it,  the  business  of 
which  is  to  replace  the  loss.  It  may  be  supposed  to  produce  this 
effect  by  causing,  through  its  presence  in  the  blood,  a  more  rapid 
oxidation  of  the  ultimate  constituents  of  the  tissues.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  mode  of  operation,  the  effect  may  be  conceived  to 
be,  a  removal  of  the  old  structure  in  which  the  previously  existing 
disease  was  seated,  and  a  substitution  of  new  structure,  stamped 
with  its  own  readily  effaceable  characters.  The  morbid  processes 
which  mercury  has  thus  shown  itself  capable  of  subverting  are, 
among  others,  inflammation,  syphilis,  and  perhaps  fever. 

a.  Antiphlogistic  Action. — After  blood-letting,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  remedy  more  powerfully  antiphlogistic  than  n^ercury.  It  is 
not  upon  any  theoretical  grounds  that  this  opinion,  so  generally  re- 
ceived among  medical  men,  was  formed,  or  is  maintained.  It  rests 
solely  upon  observation.  Mercury  is  administered;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  sore-mouth,  indicating  its  effects  on  the  system,  is  perceived,  an 
amendment  of  the  disease  often  begins  to  take  place;  and  there  is  a 
regular  advance  towards  health,  under  the  continued  influence  of  the 
remedy.  This  has  been  so  often  seen,  and  so  often  continues  to  be 
seen,  in  the  daily  experience  of  practitioners,  that  nothing  bat  a 
strong  prepossession  can  resist  the  weight  of  evidence,  in  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  antiphlogistic  powers  of  the  medicine.  There  are 
some,  however,  who,  admitting  its  powers,  arcb  deterred  from  using 
it  by  their  fears.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  mercury  is  capable  of 
doing  much  harm  if  abused;  but  of  what  powerful  medicine  cannot 


tUfleml?  We  aie  indebted  for  Mcli  of  IW  #diwi  YiMk  rati 
vpoa  il»  a  ll«  popdbr  wnd,  and  of  wkieli  fwpmos  mro  otw  ri^f 
to  tmke  mn  «i|NriBei|iled  adTmnlage,  to  tkt  fOokka>  alMBO  of  it  i|i  ^ 
haads  of  eudees  mad  ignorait  prmctitioiiMS^  and  to  o  woat  of  OMitiM 
in  its  «Ky  of  wUdi  eren  tlio  moot  enliglitoiied  moog  oor  prf<€<0> 
•ors  were  mot  altogether  guQtkso.  Now  that  the  prop«rtMO  of  Ao 
medidiie  are  better  understood,  it  is  wholly  magesssary  to  iMwr  At 
risk  of  those  erils  which  were  totmnij  hot  too  frequeat;  aft  lsasft» 
the  cases  are  extremel j  few,  in  whid^  if  jadidoody  ased,  it  will 
iniict  aaj  serioas  or  lastiag  iiyarj.  I  hare  beea  ia  the  haUt  of 
prescribing  merearj  aow  for  nearl j  foHj  yearSi  aad  ssasft  hare  ad* 
ministered  it  daring  that  period,  in  pabUc  aad  prirato  praetico»  to 
some  thoasaads  of  persons ;  yet  I  can  coascieatioasly  state  that  I 
hare  not  seen  a  single  case,  in  my  own  practice^  in  which  I  was 
satisfied  that  the  remedy  left  any  permanent  ill  tfect  behind  it| 
anless  perhaps  a  more  rapid  decay  of  the  teeth  ia  a  few  iastaaoes; 
and  I  hare  never  witnessed  an  instance  of  (atal  resalt«  I  am  AiUy 
conrinced  that  it  may  be  nsed  as  safely  as  any  other  Tory  efioieat 
remedy ;  and  even  more  safely  than  many  which  might  be  mentionodi 
and  wiuch  are  given  habitually  by  persons  who  profess  an  abhonronoe 
for  mercorisls.* 

As  to  the  method  in  which  mercury  acts  as  an  antiphlogistic,  some* 
thing  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  the  secretions;  bat 
this  is  mach  too  slight  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  its  favourable  eflPects, 
which  probably  depend  mainly  on  the  change  in  the  tissues  above 
referred  to,  and  its  influence  on  the  blooil.  Some  attribute  the  eflfects 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  latter  cause;  the  blood  being,  as 
they  suppose,  rendered  less  capable  of  supplying  matter  of  exudation 
to  the  inflammatory  process,  and  peculiarly  indisposed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  false  membrane.  It  is  to  cases  of  pseudomembranous  in* 
flammation,  that  they  conceive  it  peculiarly  applicable,  in  cousequonce 
of  its  remarkable  antiplastic  property.  But  I  entertain  strong  doubts 
upon  this  point.  The  blood  during  ptyalism  is  apt  to  exhibit  the 
buify  coat ;  and  every  one  has  seen,  as  a  consequence  of  severe  mer* 
curial  stomatitis,  abundant  exudation  of  matter,  bearing  at  least  a 
close  resemblance  to  false  membrane.     Besides,  in  the  treatment  of 


*  Not  lesB  than  eight  oases  of  death  are  reoorded  in  one  of  the  London  Journals, 
as  having  occurred  within  a  short  time,  in  England,  fh>m  the  use  of  lobelia  by  a 
class  of  practitioners,  who  exclaim  against  mercury  as  a  poison;  ytt  !n  looking  over 
many  journals  for  years,  I  have  for  a  long  time,  to  the  best  of  my  rtcoUeoUon,  mtt 
with  no  recorded  instanos  of  dsath  Arom  msrenry. 
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•erous  inflammation,  as  of  the  pleura,  pericardiumi  and  peritoneum, 
though  the  disease  may  be  subdued,  we  discover  no  tendency  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  process  by  which  the  exuded  fibrin  undergoes 
organization,  as  union  between  the  opposing  surfaces  is  effected.  Nor 
is  the  e£Sciency  of  the  medicine,  according  to  my  experience,  best 
displayed  in  cases  of  plastic  inflammation.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
bronchitis  and  mucous  enteritis  yield  to  it  with  quite  as  great  facility 
as  pleurisy  or  peritonitis.  If  its  antiplastic  property  were  its  chief 
recommendation,  we  should  find  it  rather  injurious  than  beneficial  in 
the  inflammation  of  typhoid  diseases;  while,  in  my  experience,  it  is 
in  these  affections  that  it  displays  its  best  antiphlogistic  powers.  I 
belieye  that  these  powers  depend  less  on  its  influence  upon  the  blood, 
than  on  the  change  it  produces  in  the  solids ;  in  other  words,  upon  a 
revolutionizing  or  substitutmg  property,  which  unseats  existing  dis- 
eased action,  probably  by  disintegrating  the  tissue  in  which  it  is 
seated,  and  establishes  its  own,  by  replacing  the  removed  structure 
with  a  new  one  from  the  mercurialized  blood.  That  it  produces  in- 
flammation in  the  mouth,  b  no  proof  that  it  cannot  cure  ordinary 
inflammation.  The  stomatitis  of  mercury  is  peculiar,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  pre-existing  obstinate  inflammation  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
occupying  the  same  parts,  would  be  found,  upon  the  subsidence  of  the 
mercurial,  to  have  been  displaced  by  it.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
mercury  is,  that  the  specific  disordered  state  which  supersedes  the 
disordered  state  pre-existing,  whether  it  amount  to  infiammation,  as 
in  the  mouth,  or  to  a  mere  gentle  excitement  of  the  function,  as  in 
most  of  the  organs,  quickly  subsides  upon  the  removal  of  the  cause, 
and  leaves  a  normal,  though  possibly  a  somewhat  debilitated  condi- 
tion behind  it. 

Mercury,  however,  should  not  be  used  in  all  cases,  or  under  all 
circumstances  of  infiammation.  Except  in  hepatic  affections,  I  never 
use  it  when  the  disease  is  slight,  temporary,  and  readily  curable;  nor, 
indeed,  in  severe  or  chronic  cases,  when  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
they  will  yield  readily  to  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  treatment.  In 
the  highest  stage  of  excitement,  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  not  usually  indicated.  It  does  not  so  readily  affect  the 
system,  probably  because  absorbed  with  more  difficulty;  and,  if  it 
succeed  in  making  the  mouth  sore,  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  same 
power  of  subverting  the  morbid  action  as  at  a  later  period,  while  it 
adds  its  own  general  excitation  to  that  of  the  existing  disease.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  in  common  vigorous  inflammations,  to  employ  first  the 
ordinary  antiphlogistic  measures,  as  bleeding,  purging,  the  antimo- 
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mak,  local  bleeding,  the  warm  bath,  low  diet,  etc.  In  very  many 
inatanees,  these  will  be  found  snflScient  for  the  cure.  Not  unfre* 
quently,  in  the  progress  of  this  treatment,  when  opium  at  night  be- 
oomes  admissible,  I  administer,  with  this  narcotic  and  ipecacuanha, 
from  one  to  three  grains  of  calomel  each  evening  at  bedtime,  with  a 
view  partly  to  a  more  ready  mercurialization,  should  that  become 
necessary,  and  partly  to  a  slight  alterative  influence,  which  may  tend 
to  sustain  the  hepatic  function,  render  the  bowels  more  soluble,  and 
exercise  a  gentle  excitation  of  the  secretions  generally.  But,  should 
the  disease  not  have  assumed  a  favourable  aspect,  and  should  it 
appear  in  any  degree  threatening  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  I 
then  give  the  mercurial  with  a  view  to  its  full  eifects  upon  the  system, 
regulating  the  dose  and  the  frequency  of  repetition,  in  accordance 
with  the  degree  of  supposed  danger.  In  general,  from  four  to  twelve 
grains  of  calomel  in  the  twenty- four  hours  are  sufficient,  which,  when 
opium  and  ipecacuanha  are  not  contra-indicated,  may  usually  be 
combined  with  one  or  both  of  these  medicines,  so  as  to  obviate  pur- 
gation, cause  a  tendency  to  the  skin,  and  add  in  other  respects  to 
the  comfort  of  the  patient.  In  very  urgent  cases,  the  mercurial 
may  be  increased ;  but  more  than  a  grain  every  hour,  upon  an  aver^ 
age,  can  very  seldom  be  given  with  benefit,  as  even  this  quantity  is 
more  than  is  likely  to  be  absorbed. 

In  cases,  however,  of  typhoid  inflammatiofij  or  others  of  an  asthe- 
nic character,  in  which  depletion  by  the  lancet  may  be  forbidden,  I 
commence,  immediately  after  purgation,  with  the  use  of  mercurials, 
with  the  view  to  salivation,  combining  with  them  whatever  other 
medicines  circumstances  may  seem  to  require.  But,  in  such  cases,  a 
smaller  amount  of  the  medicine  is  required  daily ;  and  the  blue  mass 
may  often  be  usefully  substituted  for  the  calomel,  as  milder  and  less 
apt  to  disturb  the  bowels. 

There  are  other  special  inflammations  in  which,  from  their  rapid 
course  or  great  danger,  or  from  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  they 
yield  to  mercury,  this  medicine  should  be  used  from  the  outset, 
though  they  may  exhibit  no  tendency  whatever  to  the  typhoid  char- 
acter. To  this  category  belong  endopericarditiSj  peritonitiSy  severe 
iuhmucous  and  pseudomembranous  laryngitis^  pseudomembranous 
ercup,  hepatitiSy  and  iritis;  and  perhaps  meningitis  may  be  added  to 
the  list.  In  these  affections,  when  severe,  immediately  after  the  first 
bleeding,  a  cathartic  consisting  of  calomel,  wholly  or  in  part,  should 
be  administered,  and  this  should  be  immediately  followed  by  smaller 
doses  of  calomel  or  blue  mass,  given  at  such  intervals  as  to  bring  the 
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system  as  quickly  under  the  mercurial  influence,  as  may  be  consistent 
with  a  prudent  caution  against  excessive  saliyation.  The  quanti^ 
administered,  during  the  day,  may  be  the  same  as  before  recom- 
mended for  acute  inflammation  in  general;  and,  as  in  that,  the  mer^ 
eurial  should  be  associated  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  when  these 
are  not  contra-indicated. 

To  pieudomembranous  eroupy  hepatUiSy  and  iritis  the  above  r^ 
marks  are  peculiarly  applicable.  The  first  of  these  affections  is  so 
frequently,  and  so  speedily  fatal,  unless  the  progress  of  the  exudation 
can  be  checked,  the  second,  when  severe,  is  so  apt  to  end  in  a  disoi^ 
ganizing  suppuration,  and  the  third  so  much  endangers  the  integrity 
of  vision,  that  as  speedy  an  impression  as  possible  should  be  made  by 
the  mercurial. 

In  psetidomembranouB  eroupy  from  the  moment  that  its  nature  has 
been  ascertained,  the  mercurial  plan  should  be  commenced.  After  a 
purgative  dose  of  calomel,  one-quarter  or  one-half  a  grnm  may  be 
given,  every  half  hour  or  hour,  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced^ 
or  the  remedy  can  obviously  be  no  longer  of  use.  It  acts  by  sub- 
verting the  inflammatory  process,  and  thus  preventing  the  further 
exudation  of  coagulable  lymph  from  the  membrane,  which  now  se- 
cretes mucus,  and  thus  produces  a  separation  of  the  fibrinous  layer, 
and  facilitates. its  expulsion  by  energetic  emetics.  The  doses  above 
mentioned  are  preferable  to  larger;  as  they  will  be  less  apt  to  purge, 
and  consequently  more  liable  to  be  absorbed,  which  is  the  object 
desired.  The  enormous  doses  which  have  sometimes  been  given  prob- 
ably defeat  their  own  end.  If  they  do  not  purge,  much  the  larger 
proportion  must  lie  inert  in  the  bowels. 

In  iritisj  mercury  is  an  almost  certain  remedy,  if  used  in  time,  not 
only  when  the  disease  is  of  syphilitic  origin,  but  also  in  cases  origi- 
nating in  the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation.  It  should  be  given 
immediately,  and  steadily  persevered  with  to  salivation ;  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  antiphlogistic  measures. 

Hepatitis  is  probably  the  special  inflammation  in  which  mercury 
shows  its  most  extraordinary  antiphlogistic  powers.  With  due  deple- 
tion, and  early  employed,  it  is  an  almost  certain  remedy  in  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  this  climate. 

In  chronic  inflammatianSj  which  have  resisted  the  ordinary  anti- 
phlogistic method,  mercury  should  be  employed  without  hesitation; 
and  will  often  be  found  to  produce  the  most  prompt  and  happy  effects. 
Diseases  of  this  kind,  after  a  duration  of  months,  will  not  unfre- 
quently  enter  into  an  immediate  oourse  of  amendment  upon  the 
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esteUiflbment  of  the  mercurial  inflaeBce,  though  a  considerable  time 
maj  be  reqoired  for  effecting  a  complete  core.  In  these,  it  irill  often 
be  snflicient  to  commence  with  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  calo- 

^  mel,  or  from  two  to  five  grains  of  the  bine  mass,  three  times  a  daj; 
the  dose  being  increased,  if  no  observable  effect  is  produced,  in  a  few 
days.  It  is  highly  desirable  not  to  bring  about  too  powerful  an  effect 
on  the  month,  as  the  patient  thus  becomes  disgusted  with  the  remedy, 
and  it  may  be  impossible  to  persevere  with  it  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  effect  a  complete  cure.  The  neglect  of  this  caution  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  with  mercury  in 
dutmie  diseases.  It  has  already  been  said  that,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Orfila,  it  may  be  concluded  that  mercury  is  usually  expelled 
fixym  the  system  very  quickly;  no  evidence  of  its  presence  being  dis- 
eorerable,  as  a  general  rule,  after  eight  or  ten  days.  {Seepage  250.) 
This  is  too  short  a  period  for  the  complete  subversion  of  a  fixed 
chronic  disease.  Hence,  when  the  local  effect  is  so  violent  as  to  ne- 
cessitate the  suspension  of  the  medicine,  it  is  all  eliminated  before  it 
has  produced  the  desired  effect;  and  the  disease,  if  moderated  for  a 
time,  is  not  eradicated,  and  may  afterwards  resume  all  its  original 
activity.  In  order  thoroughly  to  cure  certain  chronic  inflammations, 
it  is  advisable  to  sustain  a  moderate  influence  of  the  mercurial,  not 
only  for  weeks,  but  sometimes  for  several  months.  This  remark  is 
strongly  applicable  to  chronic  hepatitiSy  in  which  mercury  is  by  far 

s  the  most  efficient  remedy,  but  in  which  it  has  often  failed,  I  believe, 
from  being  too  urgently  pressed  at  first.  As  chronic  hepatitis  occurs 
with  us,  when  not  already  advanced  to  suppuration,  it  almost  invari- 
i^bly  yields  to  a  carefully  managed  mercurialization,  sufficiently  long 
continued,  and  aided  by  the  usual  measures.  Blue  pill  is  here  pre- 
ferable to  calomel,  and  should  be  so  given  as  to  produce  only  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  gums,  simply  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  is 
acting. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  designate  specially  every  inflammatory 
affection  in  which  mercury  may  be  used.  So  far  as  the  mere  in- 
flammation is  concerned,  there  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
There  are  contra-indications  offered  by  the  state  of  the  blood,  or  the 
special  vice  of  the  system  in  certain  diseases,  which  forbid  the  use  of 
the  medicine,  even  though  called  for  by  the  local  affection ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  inflammation  itself  is  concerned,  I  believe  that  it  is  always 
indicated.     These  contra-indications  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  inflammations  which  may  be  considered  as  specific,  generally 
yield  to  the  remedy,  with  not  less  facility  than  the  phlegmonous. 
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In  acute  rheumatismj  after  due  depletion,  mercarialization  will  in 
general,  according  to  my  experience,  either  at  once  put  an  end  to 
the  disease,  or  very  fayoorablj  modify  its  coarse.  The  plan  which 
I  have  usually  pursued  in  this  complaint  is  to  treat  the  case  for  the 
first  week  or  ten  days  by  bleeding,  purging,  the  antimonials,  and 
Dover's  powder,  with  which  a  little  calomel  is  given  at  bedtime;  and 
if,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  disease  should  not  have  yielded,  to 
give  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  with  ten  of  Dover's  powder,  every 
eight,  six,  or  four  hours,  or  smaller  doses  at  shorter  intervals,  until 
a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  mouth;  then  to  diminish  the 
mercurial,  but  without  allowing  the  effect  to  subside  until  the  disease 
is  cured,  or  the  plan  altogether  abandoned.  In  chronic  rheumatwn 
there  is,  I  believe,  no  one  remedy  comparable  in  efficiency  with 
mercury,  carried  to  a  decided  impression,  and  continued  for  a  con- 
aiderable  time.  To  the  itibacute  and  nervous  variety  the  medicine  is 
less  adapted;  to  the  former,  because  the  disease  in  general  readily 
yields  to  other  measures;  to  the  latter,  because  there  is  no  inflam- 
mation to  encounter. 

In  ert/iipelaSy  when  indisposed  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  measures, 
I  have  found  mercarialization  useful ;  but  it  is  seldom  necessary,  as 
the  disease,  in  ordinary  cases,  almost  always  ends  favourably  with- 
out it;  and,  in  the  malignant  cases,  it  is  not  so  much  the  local  affec- 
tion as  the  state  of  the  blood,  or  otherwise  depraved  state  of  the 
system,  which  is  the  source  of  danger,  and  mercury  has  no  favourable 
influence  over  the  latter  conditions. 

To  scrofulous  inflammation  mercury  is  generally  considered  in- 
applicable ;  and  yet  it  has  often  been  found  effectual,  especially  when 
locally  used,  in  dispersing  glandular  swellings  supposed  to  be  of  that 
character.  When  the  inflammation  is  produced  and  supported  by 
tubercles,  as  very  often  happens,  the  medicine  can  be  of  no  use;  for 
it  has  no  curative  power  whatever  over  that  deposit.  But,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  pure  inflammatory  process,  occurring  in  scrofulous 
patients,  without  such  complication,  it  is  probable  that  mercury  has 
the  same  influence  as  over  inflammation  in  general.  There  are, 
however,  serious  objections  to  its  use;  for,  admitting  that  the  exter- 
nal non-tuberculous  swellings  might  yield  to  it,  there  is  great  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  dispersing  such  swellings,  which  may  serve  as 
an  outlet  for  tendencies  that  might  otherwise  show  themselves  by 
tuberculous  deposition  in  the  internal  organs;  and,  as  will  hereafter 
be  more  fully  stated,  mercurialism  has  anything  but  a  favourable 
influence  over  the  scrofulous  diathesis. 
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AsnsTTHiuxic  Acnox. — ^Powerfid  as  inciciiiiiTinikm  b  in 
tm— Mikity  h  is  certamlr  not  leas  m>  m  the  spmfie  m- 
of  sjpliilik  Tke  expmeacc  of  e^tarics  csmmiC  liaT# 
em  «|M»  dus  pcHnt.     From  the  first  mtrod«ctk»  of 


firiMi  tke  {Mst  in  ivpport  of  hs  eftcieBCj.  It  ii  oalj' 
^gt  AtU  hms  doabtcd.  To  se  it  mcbb  vttcrir  iapoaRUe 
prakenBors  for  so  subt  ag«s»  men  qvite  as  capaMe  of  ok> 
m  ooneiresy  sbofdd  bare  been  mistaken  in  a  mere  matter  of 
as  tbat  nov  nnder  consideradon.  Thar  ricvs  maT  baTs 
no  dodbt  often  vcre  erroneons;  and  thej  rae  ccrtainlj 
in  tbeir  opinion  of  the  exdosire  efieacj  of  meiuuj  in  tbis 
TkcT  erred  ako  in  bettering  that  the  cniatire  eCdencj  of 
bad  an  J  relation  to  its  local  efcctSy  and  grcmtlj  erred 
extent  to  vbieh  ther  often  carried  it  in  their  blind 
Bat  tbat  ther  generallT  cared  srphilis  wi&  it^  and  that 
it  the  fcense  was  fearfoDT  debUnctiie>  I  cannot  conceiTe 
ij  one,  not  altogether  distrastfal  of  baman  testimonj,  can 
To  SMj  tbat  mj  own  obscrration  has  coincided  with  that  of 
oar  peedeeeasors  on  this  pointy  can  add  no  weight  to  their  tcstimonj; 
bat  each  one  wiD  necessarilj  be,  in  the  end,  glided  bj  bis  indiridaal 
czpcrienee,  and  mine  has  been  snch  that  I  cannot  bat  bdiere  in  the 
ereat  dBciencT  of  meiim  v  in  STphilis.  as  firmlr  as  I  belicTe  anr 
fact  in  medicine.  Nor  do  I  beliere  that  anj  other  single 
medidne  af^iroaches  it  in  anttSTphiKtic  rirtaes.  There  is^  I 
think,  no  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  it  cannot  be  efictentlj  nsed, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  chancre,  to  the  last  stage  of  alcera- 
tion  and  eac^xia.  Thoxigfa  chancres  will  nndonbtedlj  get  well  witb- 
r,  jet  ther  will,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  personal  ob- 
^Ld  more  readilj  nnder  its  inflaence;  and  I  hare  seen 
the  lowest  cccMiiikm  of  shattered  health,  which  for  rears  had  resisted 
Taricms  treatmen:  ander  the  idea  that  it  was  mercnrial  disease,  get 
well  an>ier  a  carefal  administration  of  the  bine  mass,  as  if  cared  bj 
a  charmu  There  are,  no  doabt,  deprared  states  of  system  occorring 
in  STphilhic  patients,  as  in  others  in  which  mercarr  prores  injorioas 
by  fnther  impairing  the  blood.  These  wiD  be  referred  to  directlj. 
Bai  in  the  pare  aneompiicated  disease,  with  no  taint  of  scnrrj,  scro- 
fsla,  or  other  depraritT  besides  its  own,  I  hare  no  doabt  that  mer- 
carj  is  the  most  reliable  remedj  in  all  its  states  and  stages,  with  the 
magje  exception  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  rheamatic  pains«  and 
pfTiwtfal  swellings^  which  often  linger  after  the  other  symptoms. 
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Nor  can  I,  in  any  degree,  coincide  in  that  opinion  which  ascribes 
to  mercury  effects  analogous  to  those  of  secondary  syphilis.  Gland- 
ular swellings,  ulcerations  similar  to  the  venereal  in  the  throat, 
various  eruptions  on  the  skin,  cutaneous  ulceration,  periosteal  nodes, 
and  rheumatic  pains  have  been  attributed  to  mercury;  and,  in  read- 
ing some  writers  on  the  subject,  one  might  almost  be  led  to  doubt 
whether  secondary  syphilis  really  existed,  and  to  imagine  that  what 
had  been  mistaken  for  it  was  really  mercurial  disease.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  believe  in  these  supposed  effects  of  mercurials; 
because,  among  the  thousands  to  whom  I  have  given  the  medicine,  I 
have  never,  in  any  single  instance,  seen,  as  a  consequence  of  it,  any- 
thing which  I  could  mistake  for  a  venereal  affection.  It  is  true  that 
some  consider  the  phenomena  referred  to  as  the  conjoint  effect  of 
mercury  and  syphilis;  the  former  having  called  them  into  operation 
in  persons  affected  with  the  latter,  when  otherwise  they  might  not 
have  appeared.  But  the  source  of  fallacy  is  here  so  obvious,  that 
the  strongest  proof  would  be  required  to  establish  so  strange  an 
hypothesis.  A  disease  exists  with  a  certain  train  of  well-marked 
and  highly  characteristic  symptoms,  which  mercury  will  beyond  all 
controversy  occasionally  cure.  In  the  healthy  system,  mercury 
never  produces  symptoms  which  can  be  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
disease  in  question.  Yet,  given  to  a  patient  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  so  far  from  effecting  a  cure,  it  sometimes  generates  all 
the  subsequent  characteristic  phenomena,  which  now  take  the  name 
of  mercurial  disease.  It  seems  to  me,  that  only  an  exceedingly 
strong  prepossession  could  prevent  a  well-informed  man  from  seeing 
anything  but  absurdity  in  such  a  statement. 

Much  of  the  false  opinion  in  relation  to  this  imaginary  mercurial 
disease,  and  much  of  the  failure  to  cure  syphilis,  have  I  believe 
resulted  from  a  cause  already  referred  to  (See  pag6  267);  an  in- 
cautious use,  namely,  of  the  medicine,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
degree  of  stomatitis  has  been  induced,  which  rendered  its  omission 
necessary,  before  there  had  been  time  for  it  to  eradicate  the  disease. 
The  syphilitic  symptoms,  suppressed  for  a  time,  have  afterwards  re- 
turned, and  been  ascribed  to  the  mercury.  If  the  medicine  had  been 
given  cautiously,  and  continued  sufficiently  long,  the  disease  would 
have  been  eradicated,  and  none  of  the  secondary  symptoms  would 
have  shown  themselves.  I  once  had  a  case  strongly  illustrative  of 
this  view.  The  patient  had  been  long  affected,  and  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  stage  of  debility,  with  ulcers,  eruptions,  etc.,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  obviously  of  syphilitic  origin.    I  was  assured,  however, 
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thftt  tliey  were  the  resnli  of  merenrj,  which  had  been  taken  several 
times,  bat  had  always  been  followed  by  a  return  of  the  symptoms, 
eren  in  an  aggravated  form.  The  patient  was  extremely  susceptible 
to  die  inflaenoe  of  mercory,  and  on  each  occasion  had  been  seyerely 
salivated  by  a  small  quantity  of  the  medicine,  which  was  conse* 
qoendy  relinquished.  I  administered  the  blue  mass  with  extreme 
caution,  and  succeeded  in  producing  but  a  comparatively  slight  effect 
on  the  mouth,  which  permitted  me  to  persevere  with  the  medicine 
for  a  o<msiderable  time.  As  soon  as  the  mercurial  impression  was 
felt,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  began  to  decline;  and  the  amend* 
ment  continued  to  go  on  progressively  till  a  perfect  cure  was  accom- 
plished. I  saw  the  patient,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  long  period 
afterwards,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that  the  cure 
was  permanent. 

c  Fkb&ifuob  Action. — Though  mercury  has  frequently  been 
given  in  fevers,  with  the  simple  view  of  subverting  the  disease,  wt 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  any  special  febrifuge  virtue. 
That  it  is  of  great  use  in  certain  febrile  diseases  cannot  be  denied; 
but  it  probably  operates  simply  by  correcting  some  unessential  con* 
dition  associated  with  the  fever,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  but  which 
may  very  much  aggravate  the  disease,  and  prove  the  cause  of  a  fatal 
termination  if  not  obviated.  Whenever  inflammation  attends  an 
idiopathic  fever,  and  refuses  to  yield  to  such  ordinary  antiphlogistic 
measures  as  may  seem  to  bo  indicated,  mercury  should  be  resorted 
to;  and  there  are  few  diseases  of  this  character  which  do  not  some- 
times offer  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  remedy. 

In  the  biliotis  remittent  feveVj  calomel,  carried  to  full  mercurialism, 
is  probably,  next  to  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  most  e£Scient  remedy  in 
violent  or  obstinate  cases.  It  is  indicated  by  the  congested  state  of 
the  liver,  and  the  frequently  defective  secretion  of  that  organ;  but 
the  chief  ground  upon  which  its  employment  rests  is  that  of  experi- 
ence; the  case  seldom  terminating  unfavourably,  when  mercurialism 
has  been  established.  Though  now  rendered  unnecessary,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  by  the  success  with  which  the  cinchona  alka- 
loids are  employed,  yet  if  these  have  failed,  or  from  any  cause  be 
forbidden,  and  the  case  has  assumed  a  threatening  character,  calomel 
should  be  employed  with  a  view  to  salivation.  It  may  be  given  in 
the  dose  of  a  grain  every  two  hours  till  its  effects  on  the  mouth  are 
produced,  and  then  diminished  or  suspended.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  the  nitrous  powder,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry, 
the  pulse  strong,  and  the  stomach  free  from  irritation.    In  the  low 
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typhoid  state  in  which  the  fever  sometimes  ends,  with  a  dry  tongue 
and  scanty  secretions  generally,  I  prefer  the  blue  pill,  given  as  will 
be  explained  directly  in  enteric  fever. 

Yellow  Fever  aiTords  a  strong  indication  for  the  use  of  mercury, 
in  the  almost  perfect  torpidity  of  the  liver,  which  fails  to  perform 
its  functions,  at  the  very  time  that  its  action  becomes  important  in 
order  to  depurate  the  blood.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  absorbed 
poison  acts  directly  on  the  circulating  fluid,  causing  a  rapid  disin- 
tegration of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  a  consequent  excess  of  yellow 
colouring  matter,  which  ought  to  find  an  outlet  through  the  liver, 
and,  failing  of  this,  gives  to  the  surface  the  jaundiced  hue  so  charac- 
teristic of  yellow  fever  in  its  second  stage.  But  in  this  fever,  even 
more  strongly  than  in  the  bilious  remittent,  it  claims  to  be  employed 
on  the  basis  of  experience.  The  observation  has  frequently  been 
made,  and  the  truth  of  it  generally  admitted,  that  whenever  mercurial 
ptyalism  can  be  fairly  induced  in  yellow  fever,  the  patient  recovers. 
Exceptions  to  the  universality  of  the  rule  certainly  exist,  but  it  is  as 
certainly  true  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  opponents  of  mercury 
maintain  that  its  success  is  only  apparent;  as  in  the  violent  and 
fatal  cases  it  fails  to  salivate,  while  those  in  which  it  produces  the 
effect  would  recover  without  it.  All  admit  that,  in  the  worst  cases 
of  yellow  fever,  it  is  often  impossible  to  induce  ptyalism  by  any 
amount  of  the  medicine  that  can  be  employed,  whether  internally  or 
externally.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  when  the  sialagogue 
effect  can  be  established,  the  cure  would  take  place  equally  without 
the  aid  of  the  mercurial.  The  argument  may  be  thus  stated.  As 
patients  almost  always  get  well  who  come  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  the  medicine  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  producing  any 
serious  mischief.  It  is  impossible  to  say  positively,  that  the  recov- 
eries which  take  place  under  it  are  not  ascribable  at  least  in  part  to 
its  influence.  If,  therefore,  it  may  possibly  do  great  good,  and  can 
do  no  great  harm,  why  not  employ  it,  especially  as  it  is  indicated  by 
the  state  of  the  hepatic  function?  Influenced  by  these  considera- 
tions, I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  use  of  mercury.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains 
may  be  given  as  a  cathartic,  and  followed  by  one  or  at  most  two 
grains  every  hour,  steadily  persevered  in  until  it  decidedly  affects 
the  mouth,  or  the  symptoms  of  prostration  of  the  second  stage  forbid 
its  further  use.  Beyond  this  quantity,  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to 
urge  the  remedy ;  as,  if  the  system  is  susceptible,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  effect  the  object ;  while  much  more  of  it,  without  increasing  the 
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chances  of  success  in  due  time,  may  afterwards,  if  It  remain  in  the 
system,  add  very  greatly  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  salivation, 
shoald  this  effect  be  produced. 

In  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  I  habitually  use  mercury  in  the  second 
stage,  whenever  a  commencing  dryness  of  the  mouth  calls  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  refrigerant  and  diaphoretic  remedies  applicable 
to  the  earlier  symptoms.  There  is  usually,  with  this  dryness  of  the 
month,  dryness  also  of  the  skin,  with  scantiness  of  the  urine,  showing 
A  general  deficiency  of  the  secretions.  Through  the  disintegration 
of  the  tissues,  the  blood  is  constantly  receiving  impurities,  which, 
not  being  carried  off  by  the  secretions,  accumulate  in  the  circulation, 
and  probably  aid  in  causing  that  depraved  condition  of  the  blood, 
which  characterizes  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  Mercury  is 
thns  called  for,  as  a  secretory  stimulant,  in  order  to  obviate  this 
effect;  and,  as  its  influence  on  the  secretions  is  general,  and  at  the 
same  time  mild,  it  is  probably  better  sdapted  for  the  purposes  of 
elimination  than  more  active  medicines  directed  to  a  special  func* 
tion;  while  it  may  less  endanger  depression.  Another  strong  indi- 
cation for  the  use  of  mercury  is  offered  by  the  affection  of  the  intes- 
tinal glands,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  danger,  and, 
as  I  think  from  a  good  deal  of  experience,  is  favourably  modified  by 
the  mercurial  impression.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  disease  has  been  generally  more  favourable,  when  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  using  this  remedy  in  the  second  stage, 
than  in  cases  where  this  opportunity  has  not  been  afforded.  Still 
another  reason  for  the  practice  is  the  frequent  complication  of  bron- 
chitis, and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  pneumonia,  in  both  of  which 
the  mercurial  influence  is  beneficial.  In  general,  the  plan  should  be 
commenced  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease;  one  grain  of 
the  blue  mass  being  given  every  two  hours,  with  one-sixth  of  a  grain 
of  ipecacuanha,  should  the  stomach  not  be  irritable,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  opium,  if  required  to  check  the  diarrhoea.  As  soon 
as  the  gums  are  in  the  slightest  degree  touched,  the  medicine  should 
be  diminished,  and  afterwards  so  managed  as  to  sustain  the  same 
amount  of  impression  so  long  as  required.  If  the  tongue  become 
moist  and  remain  so,  the  plan  may  be  continued  till  convalescence 
shall  take  place;  but  if,  notwithstanding  its  use,  complete  dryness 
of  the  tongue  supervene,  I  abandon  the  use  of  it,  and  have  recourse 
to  the  oil  of  turpentine."*" 

*  I  with  it  to  be  underttood  thai  I  do  not  ooDBider  mercury  as  desirable  in  all 
easw  of  this  diaeaae.    There  are  manj  in  whioh  the  symptoma,  ihronghont,  are  so 
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d.  Vabious  Uses. — There  are  several  affections,  usnallj  ranked 
among  diseases,  in  which  mercorj,  on  some  one  of  the  principles 
already  stated,  often  proves  very  useful,  and  which  require  a  brief 
notice. 

In  dropsy  the  remedy  sometimes  exercises  extraordinary  powers; 
but  discrimination  in  its  use  is  important.  When  the  affection  is 
dependent  on  an  anemic  state  of  system,  or  is  associated  with  that 
form  of  Bright's  disease  which  consists  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys,  it  is  strongly  contra-indicated.  In  the  cases  which  origi- 
nate in  incurable  organic  affections  of  the  liver  or  heart,  it  can  be 
of  no  use,  while  it  may  do  harm  by  impairing  the  general  strength. 
But,  whenever  the  dropsy  arises  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  from  valvular  affections  of  the  heart  consequent  on  fibrinous 
exudation,  or  from  inflammation  or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  perit  oneum,  or  cerebral  meninges,  mercury  may 
be  combined  very  adv  antageously  with  the  diuretics  employed,  espe- 
cially squill  and  digitalis.  Hence,  it  is  generally  better  adapted  to 
ascites,  hydrothorax,  and  hydrocephalus,  than  to  anasarca,  though 
the  rule  is  by  no  means  absolute.  Calomel  and  squill  in  combina- 
tion have  long  been  noted  for  their  e£Sciency  in  thoracic  dropsies. 
Of  course,  little  good  can  be  expected  from  the  remedy  in  dropsies, 
dependent  on  serous  inflammation  or  irritation,  caused  by  tubercles 
diffused  through  the  membranes.  It  is  now  generally  thought  that 
mercury  is  not  appropriate  to  the  dropsy  of  Bright' s  disease  in  any 
of  its  forms.  But  when  it  is  connected  with  inflammation  of  the 
kidney,  as  indicated  by  fibrinous  casts  in  the  urine,  without  any  evi- 
dence of  fatty  degeneration,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  resorting 
to  mercurialization,  should  the  disease  not  yield  to  other  measures. 

Palsy  occasionally  affords  indications  for  the  use  of  mercury. 
Whenever  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  has  been  caused, 
or  is  kept  up  by  inflammation  whether  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  cere- 
bral centres,  or  the  nerves  themselves,  and  the  inflammation  refuses 
to  yield  to  depletory  and  revulsive  measures,  a  slight  and  sustained 
mercurialization  should  be  tried,  and  will  probably  be  found  service- 
able.   The  same  may  be  said  of  other  nervous  affections,  as  neuralgia, 

mild  that  the  remedy  is  not  oalled  for ;  and  I  would  reiterate  that,  in  no  ease  shoald 
the  mouth  be  aUowed  to  become  yerj  eore;  the  slightest  sign  of  the  action  of  the 
mercurial  on  the  system,  whether  in  the  odour  of  the  breath,  the  increased  flow  of 
saU?a,  or  the  whitish  opacity  of  the  gums,  their  tenderness,  or  their  redness  at  the 
edges,  being  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  medicine  shciild  be  suspended  or  with- 
Md.  {NoU  to  tK€  Mcond  Mian.) 
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qnZepqr,  ekareOy  hjfMieriay  and  even  in$anity.  In  a  special  form  of 
die  last-mentioned  affection,  connected  with  or  dependent  on  chnmie 
wumimgiiiMj  a  moderate  and  persevering  use  of  mercnry,  with  reynl- 
sireSy  offers  the  best  chance  of  a  favoorable  result.  In  hypoehon-- 
driaeal  feelings  and  delnsions,  the  same  remedy  may  prove  nsefol  by 
eonecting  disorder  of  the  hepatic  fiinction.  Some  of  these  nenrons 
aftetions,  moreoTer,  are  occasionally  mere  concealed  forms  of  typAi- 
lii,  and  yield  to  mercury  most  happily,  after  haying  resisted  other 
iBeaiis.  Examples  of  the  kind  we  sometimes  have  in  neuralgia;  and 
paroxysmal  conyulsions  resembling  epilepsy  hare  been  traced  to  a 
syphilitic  origin,  and  been  promptly  cured  by  this  medicine. 

In  the  p4ri$on&u9  effecU  of  leadj  whether  in  the  form  of  lead  eolie 
or  lead  poby,  mercury  has  been  imagined  to  exert  a  sort  of  antidotal 
power,  and  has  been  much  \ised  with  supposed  adyantage;  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  superseded  by  alum  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  these 
affections.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  resorted  to,  with  some  hope  of 
benefit,  in  cases  which  have  resisted  these  medicines. 

Indeed,  the  remedial  influences  of  mercury  are  so  various  and 
eSectiTe  that,  in  any  obscure  malady,  not  presenting  obvious  contra- 
ittdieations,  the  practitioner  would  be  justified  in  the  careful  use  of  it, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  thus  cut  off  the  concealed  root  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  in  the  confidence  that,  if  he  failed  to  accomplish  his  object, 
he  would  at  least,  with  due  caution,  inflict  no  serious  injury. 

I  have  not  treated  of  the  various  applications  of  mercury  as  an 
exclusively  topical  agent,  preferring  to  do  this  in  connection  with  the 
several  preparations  thus  used. 

4.  Ckmtra-indications  to  the  Use  of  Mercury. 

An  agent  so  powerful  for  good  is  necessarily  capable  of  doing  mis- 
chief, if  abused  or  improperly  used. 

1.  When,  from  idiosyncrasy,  mercury  has  been  found  to  act  injuri- 
ously, its  use  in  the  same  individual  should  be  subsequently  resorted 
to  with  great  caution,  and  only  under  urgent  circumstances.  Of 
course,  the  peculiarity  of  excessive  susceptibility  to  its  sialagogue 
action  is  no  positive  contra-indication ;  as  its  evil  effects  can  be 
avoided  by  a  degree  of  caution,  in  the  use  of  the  medicine,  propor- 
tionate to  the  susceptibility ;  but  it  should  serve  as  an  inducement  to 
the  utmost  watchfulness,  and  should  prevent  a  resort  to  the  medicine 
on  all  trivial  occasions. 

2.  The  9uppuratxve  and  gangrenoun  states  of  inflammation,  and 
die  goMgrenxnu  caudUum  generaUgj  are  incompatible  with  the  use  o^ 
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mercury,  which,  by  depreciating  still  further  the  character  of  the 
blood,  and  favouring  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  would  haye  a 
tendency  to  aggravate  the  affection.  A  slight  degree  of  suppuration, 
while  the  element  of  excitation  still  predominates  in  the  inflamed 
part,  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  its  use,  when  it  is  important 
to  limit  the  inflammation;  but  it  should  always  be  omitted,  when 
either  suppuration  or  gangrene  has  become  fully  established.  The 
occurrence  of  hectic  eymptome  should  generally  be  received  as  a  sig- 
nal for  suspending  its  use.  To  the  condition  denominated  metaUoHe 
abecesSf  euppurative  phlebttiSj  and  purulent  infection  of  the  bloody  it 
is  altogether  unsuitable. 

8.  Fatty  degeneration^  or  a  tendency  towards  itj  is  another  condi- 
tion in  which  mercury  can  do  only  harm.  In  this,  the  powers  of  life 
in  the  system  at  large,  or  in  the  part,  are  enfeebled,  and  mercury 
would  enfeeble  them  still  further.  Besides,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
analysis  of  mercurialized  blood  by  Dr.  Wright,  that  it  abounds  in 
fatty  matter,  showing  a  strong  tendency  in  mercurialism  to  favour 
the  oleaginous  conversion  of  the  tissues.  Hence,  the  medicine  has 
been  found  injurious  in  chronic  Bright' e  dieease^  and  should  never  be 
used  when  any  considerable  amount  of  oil  is  discoverable  in  the  urine 
in  that  affection,  or  there  may  be  good  reason,  from  any  other  cause, 
to  believe  that  it  is  connected  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
neys. The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  may  be 
any  suspicion  of  similar  degeneration  of  the  brain  or  heart. 

4.  An  anemic  or  otherwise  impoverished  condition  of  the  bloody 
though  it  should'not  be  considered  as  forbidding  the  use  of  mercury, 
when  strongly  indicated  by  other  coexisting  conditions,  should  be 
allowed  to  weigh  against  it,  in  doubtful  cases;  and,  when  it  may  be 
deemed  proper  or  necessary  to  administer  mercury,  in  such  a  state  of 
system,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  the  blood,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  against  further  deterioration. 

5.  In  the  ecorbutic  state  of  the  blood,  and  that  which  attends  and 
characterizes  a  malignant  condition  of  system^  in  which  coagulability 
is  imperfect  or  wanting,  the  fibrin  is  defective  or  depraved,  and  the 
red  corpuscles  more  or  less  disintegrated,  mercurialization  is  alto- 
gether contra-indicated;  and,  when  this  condition  supervenes  upon 
one  in  which  the  medicine  is  employed,  it  should  immediately  be  sus- 
pended, until  the  blood  has  been  restored  to  its  proper  condition. 

6.  Analogous  to  the  above  state  of  the  system  are  those  in  which 
there  is  a  disposition  to  phagedenic  or  gangrenous  ulceration^  or  to 
passive  hemorrhages.  Even  in  syphilis^  mercury  should  be  with- 
held, or  omitted,  when  such  a  tendency  becomes  obvious. 
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7.  D&teoMt  of  the  9pleen  are  usually  ranked  among  the  eontra- 
mdicaliiig  conditions;  and,  certainly,  in  that  deprared  state  of  the 
Uood  which  is  so  apt  to  attend  them,  mercury  would  seem  to  be  for- 
tiddeo.  Experi^ice,  too,  has  shown  that  chronic  engorgements  of 
that  Tiscos  yield  less  readily  to  mercury  than  similar  affections  of  the 
liTer;  but,  in  simple  splenitis,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  if  the  sys- 
tem is  not  anemic,  or  the  blood  depraved,  I  should  hare  no  hesitation 
in  resorting  to  a  careful  course  of  mercury,  should  the  affection  resist 
other  antipUogistic  treatment. 

8.  The  existence  of  a  tubereuloui  or  9crofulau9  diatheiis  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  contra-indicate  the  use  of  mercury.  So  hr  as 
the  mere  inflammation  is  concerned  which  attends  this  diathesis,  the 
medicine  has  often  been  found  to  exercise  a  curative  influence ;  but 
it  18  %t  the  expense  of  the  general  system,  and  at  the  risk  of  increas- 
ing the  disposition  to  tuberculous  deposit.  Formerly  it  was  very 
eoBtomary,  in  this  country,  to  treat  phthisis  with  mercury;  but  the 
general  experience  was  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  hastened ; 
and  this  application  of  the  medicine  has  been  universally  abandoned. 
In  all  the  scrofulous  affections,  there  is  a  disposition  to  an  anemic  or 
otherwise  impaired  state  of  the  blood,  which  is  now  believed  to  favour 
the  formation  of  tubercle.  Mercury  has  been  shown  experimentally 
to  have  a  similar  effect  on  the  circulating  fluid.  Reason,  therefore, 
as  well  as  experience,  would  forbid  it  in  affections  of  this  kind.  There 
may  possibly  supervene,  upon  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  constitu- 
tion, some  affection  to  which  mercury  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  iritis 
or  hepatitis  for  example,  and  which  might  do  more  injury  to  the 
patient  than  mercurialization  would  be  likely  to  inflict.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  physician  would  be  justified  in  resorting  to  a  very 
careful  use  of  the  remedy,  precisely  as,  in  a  similar  condition,  he 
might  be  compelled  to  resort  to  direct  depletion,  which  is  perhaps 
quite  as  injurious  in  relation  to  the  constitutional  affection.  But  mer- 
cury should  never  be  used  with  a  direct  view  to  prevent  or  cure  tuber- 
cles themselves,  and  with  extreme  caution,  if  ever,  to  obviate  the 
inflammation  which  arises  directly  from  them. 

9.  Finally,  carcinomaj  melanosiSj  cirrhosisy  fibroid  degeneration^ 
and  similar  abnormal  conditions,  as  they  are  wholly  incurable  by  mer- 
cury, and  themselves  tend  to  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  vital  forces, 
should  be  considered  as  offering  contra-indications  to  its  use. 

But,  in  reference  to  most  of  the  above  pathological  states,  the 
oontra-indication  must  be  understood  to  be  against  the  use  of  mer- 
oury,  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  its  effects  on  the  system,  and  not 
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against  its  pure  alterative  use  in  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs, 
connected  with  deranged  action  of  the  liver,  or  its  employment  as  a 
cathartic.  Under  these  circumstances,  its  influence  is  mainlj  con« 
fined  to  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  is  not  exerted  upon  the  system 
at  large,  or  direcdy  on  the  blood. 

5.  Modes  of  Employing  Mercury. 

The  modes  of  employing  mercury,  both  for  its  alterative  effects  on 
the  digestive  organs,  and  its  operation  on  the  system,  have  been 
already  detailed,  in  connection  with  the  accounts  of  its  several  thera- 
peutic applications.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  them  in  one 
view,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  repetition. 

1.  For  its  alterative  influence  upon  the  hepatic  or  digestive  funetioHj 
the  medicine  is  to  be  kept  within  the  point  of  salivation.  Eith^  the 
mild  chloride  (calomel),  the  mercurial  pill  (blue  mass),  or  mercury  vrith 
chalk  may  be  used ;  the  two  former  being  preferable  for  adults,  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  for  children,  especially  when  there  is  excess  of  acid  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  there  is  a  disposition  to  constipation, 
the  most  convenient  method  is  to  administer  a  dose  every  night  or 
every  other  night,  and  to  follow  it  in  the  morning  by  a  gentle  laxa- 
tive, as  one  or  two  drachms  of  Epsom  or  Boohelle  salt.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  advisable  to  give  the  mercurial  and  the  laxative  together  at 
bedtime,  in  which  case,  rhubarb,  or  aloes,  or  the  two  combined  may 
be  employed.  From  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  calomel,  or  from 
two  to  six  grains  of  the  blue  mass  may  be  given,  according  to  the 
degree  of  effect  desired,  and  the  less  or  greater  susceptibility  of  the 
patient.  For  children,  as  they  are  in  general  extremely  insusceptible 
to  the  sialagogue  operation  of  mercury,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce 
the  dose  in  the  same  proportion  as  with  ordinary  medicines.  A  grain 
or  two  of  the  blue  mass,  or  one-quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  calomel 
may  be  given  to  a  child  a  year  or  two  old;  but  special  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  bowels  are  opened  next  morning;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, castor  oil  or  magnesia  is  preferable  to  one  of  the  salts. 

When  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  irritable,  in  other  words,  in  cases 
of  cholera  or  diarrhoea,  it  is  better  to  give  the  medicine  in  smaller 
doses  frequently  repeated.  One-sixth  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  or  half 
a  grain  of  the  blue  mass,  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two  hours, 
until  the  quantity  amounts  to  one  or  two  grains  of  the  former,  or 
from  three  to  six  grains  of  the  latter  for  the  day ;  and  it  will  often 
be  desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  salivation,  to  administer  the  medicine 
only  every  other  day.     In  very  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary 
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euial,  efoi  smaller  doses  than  those  mentioned  may  be  given  with 
propiielj.  When  the  patient  is  extremely  susceptible  of  salivation, 
verj  minute  quantities  will  often  have  the  effect;  and  for  such  a  per* 
son  the  amoont  should  be  reduced  to  one-half  or  even  one-quarter. 
For  a  child  a  year  or  two  old,  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  blue  mass,  or  a  grain  of  the  mercury  with  chalk 
may  be  givoi  every  hour  or  two,  through  the  day,  and  omitted  at 
night.  Unless  in  urgent  cases,  it  will  be  best  with  children  also  to 
employ  the  medicine  only  upon  alternate  days,  using  other  measures 
in  the  intervoiing  days. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  advantage  will  accrue,  for  the  purpose 
here  referred  to,  from  the  external  use  of  mercury. 

2.  With  a  ffiew  to  ialivationj  the  medicine  may  be  used  by  the 
stomach,  by  the  rectum,  externally,  and  by  inhalation.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  internal  use  of  the  medicine  is  amply  sufficient; 
and  it  is  very  rarely,  except  in  syphilitic  affections,  that  any  other 
method  of  application  is  at  all  necessary  or  desirable.  I  would  here 
again  impress  on  the  student  and  young  practitioner  the  importance 
of  being  very  guarded  in  this  use  of  mercury,  and  watchful  against 
too  great  an  effect  on  the  mouth.  It  is  in  general  quite  sufficient 
that  the  slightest  observable  fetor  of  the  breath,  increased  flow  of 
saliita,  or  effect  on  the  gums  should  be  produced ;  after  which,  the 
medicine  should  be  so  given  as  only  to  keep  up  this  effect.  This  can 
be  readily  done  in  chronic  cases.  In  the  acute,  especially  those  of 
rapid  progress,  it  is  often  necessary  to  run  the  risk  of  a  greater 
amount  of  ptyalism;  though,  even  in  these,  a  little  caution  will  gen* 
erally  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  inconvenient  soreness  of  the  gums. 

In  chronic  cases^  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  calomel,  and  from 
two  to  five  grains  of  blue  mass  may  be  given  three  times  a  day ;  and, 
in  two  or  three  days,  gradually  increased  if  medicine  shall  have  pro- 
duced no  effect.  In  the  acutCy  the  same  dose  may  be  given,  but  more 
frequently  repeated;  the  interval  varying  from  one  to  three  or  four 
hours,  according  to  circumstances,  so  that  the  whole  quantity  given 
in  twenty-four  hours  may  fall  between  the  extremes  of  four  and 
twenty-four  grains  of  calomel,  and  twelve  grains  and  a  drachm  of 
the  blue  mass.  The  smallbr  quantity  should  always  be  used  at  first, 
when  there  is  no  urgency,  and  increased  as  circumstances  may  seem 
to  require.  It  is  only  in  the  most  rapid  and  dangerous  diseases,  that 
the  larger  quantity  mentioned  should  be  given,  or  even  approached ; 
and,  in  these  cases,  calomel  should  generally  be  preferred ;  so  that 
it  is  very  seldom  desirable  to  administer  more  than  twelve  or  eighteen 
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grains  of  the  blue  mass  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  these  doses 
purge,  they  should  be  combined  with  opium,  if  not  contra-indicated. 
Happily,  there  is  very  frequently  a  coincident  indication  for  the  two 
medicines,  in  which  case  they  should  be  given  together;  and  both 
may  often  be  usefully  associated  with  ipecacuanha. 

Should  the  doses  mentioned  prove  irritant  to  the  bowels,  as  will 
sometimes  happen  even  when  opium  is  administered  at  the  same 
time,  a  good  plan  is  to  exhibit  them  in  extremely  minute  doses,  at 
proportionably  short  intervals.  Thus,  one-twelfth,  eighteenth,  or 
even  twenty-fourth  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  may  be  given  every  half 
hour  till  the  system  is  affected;  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  a 
much  smaller  amount  in  the  aggregate,  given  in  this  way,  will  affect 
the  system,  than  in  larger  doses. 

Formerly  it  was  not  uncommon  to  give  large  doses  of  calomel  at 
once,  with  a  view  to  salivation;  its  tendency  to  act  on  the  bowels 
being  restrained  by  opium.  Five,  ten,  fifteen  grains  have  thus  been 
given,  and  sometimes  even  much  larger  amounts.  But,  as  only  a 
certain  amount  of  the  medicine  is  dissolved  and  absorbed  within  a 
certain  time,  the  method  is  not  more  effectual  than  that  of  small 
doses  frequently  repeated;  and,  indeed,  often  less  so,  on  account  of 
the  tendency  to  purge  in  these  doses,  not  unfrequently  even  when 
combined  with  opium.  But  the  greatest  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that 
it  places  the  medicine  unnecessarily  beyond  our  control;  and,  in  cases 
of  peculiar  susceptibility,  very  serious  effects  may  ensue. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  sometimes  used  internally  with  a  view  to 
affect  the  systejn;  and  by  some  it  has  been  recommended  as  prefer- 
able to  the  other  preparations,  from  its  solubility  and  consequently 
greater  uniformity  of  effect ;  but  I  have  seldom  used  it  except  in 
syphilitic  or  syphiloid  affections,  and  am  not  able  to  speak  of  it  with 
confidence.     More  will  be  said  of  it  among  the  preparations."^ 

By  Enema,  It  is  possible,  sometimes,  when  the  stomach  is  ex- 
tremely irritable,  or  mercury  from  some  other  cause  cannot  be  given 
by  the  mouth,  that  advantage  may  accrue  from  its  exhibition  in  the 

'"'  Some  iuterestiog  practical  obserrations  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  acid  sub- 
stances, taken  simultaneously  with  the  insoluble  preparations  of  mercury,  in  increas- 
ing their  tendency  to  salivate,  haye  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Humphrey  Peake,  of 
Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  to  the  New  Orleans  Mid,  and  Surg.  Joum,  for  Not.  1858,  p.  725. 
He  has  known  the  use  of  cider  and  buttermilk  very  much  to  facilitate  this  action  of 
mercury ;  and,  therefore,  these,  as  weU  as  all  other  sour  articles  of  food  or  drink, 
should  be  avoided  when  calomel  is  administered  as  a  purgative;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  may  be  recommended  when  a  speedy  saUvation  is  deemed  advisable. 
(Note  to  the  eeeand  edition,) 
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of  enema;  though  practically  I  have  seldom  found  occasion  to 
to  this  method  of  admimstration.  The  bine  mass  should  be 
prefierably  used,  as  the  mildest  preparation.  It  should  be  mbbed  up 
thoffovgfaly  with  some  mucilaginous  fluid,  and  given  with  an  opiate. 
The  doee  maj  be  three  times  that  given  by  the  mouth,  and  the  quan* 
tity  of  liquid  rehide  vary  firom  two  to  four  fluidouncee. 

EzUmal  Urn.  When  mercury  cannot  be  given,  or  will  not  operate 
by  the  mouth,  or  when,  from  the  urgency  of  the  case,  it  is  desirable 
to  introduce  the  medicine  into  the  system  by  every  avenue,  or  finally, 
when  it  is  thought  proper  to  give  it  a  certain  direction,  as  through 
diseased  lymphatic  glands,  for  example,  recourse  may  be  had  to  its 
external  application,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  mercurialism. 
For  this  purpose,  the  ofBcinal  mercurial  tnntmtnt  may  be  used;  one 
drachm  of  it  being  rubbed  daily,  or  twice  a  day,  upon  the  inside  of 
the  thighs  and  legs,  or  of  the  arms  and  forearms.  These  positions 
are  selected  because  the  skin  is  there  more  delicate,  and  the  epidermis 
is  more  readQy  permeable.  It  has  been  thought,  too,  that  the  num» 
ber  of  superficial  absorbents  might  still  further  favour  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  medicine;  and  that  a  direction  might  thus  be  given  to  it 
through  the  glands  in  the  groin  and  axilla. 

Another  method  of  applying  the  ointment  is  as  a  dressing  to  blis- 
tered surfaces,  deprived  of  the  cuticle.  It  may  be  used  in  this  way 
in  all  cases  of  urgency,  in  which  a  blister  has  been  produced  with 
other  intentions,  and  a  surface  fit  for  the  purpose  has  thus  been  inci- 
dentally obtained.  It  would  rarely  be  justifiable  to  make  a  blister 
for  this  special  object.  • 

The  rubbing  of  calomel  or  black  oxide  of  mercury  upon  the  inside 
of  the  lips,  the  gums,  etc.,  has  also  been  recommended  in  reference 
to  the  constitutional  impression.  Two  or  three  grains  are  used  at 
once.  I  have  not  employed  this  method ;  but  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  it  is  only  another  mode  of  exhibiting  the  medicine  by  the  stom- 
ach; as  I  presume  that  what  is  rubbed  upon  the  gums  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  be  swallowed  than  absorbed  from  the  mouth,  even 
when  care  may  be  taken  to  avoid  such  a  result. 

Fumigation  is  still  another  method.  The  mercurials,  at  an  ele- 
vated temperature,  generally  rise  readily  in  vapours,  which,  either 
inhaled,  or  applied  to  the  surface,  are  capable  of  bringing  the  system 
under  the  influence  of  the  medicine.  When  inhaled,  the  vapour  oper- 
ates more  rapidly  than  any  other  form  in  which  mercury  is  used,  and 
has,  therefore,  been  recommended  in  cases  in  which  a  very  speedy 
effect  is  required;  the  impression  being  afterwards  sustained  by  the 
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internal  use  of  the  medicine*  It  is  also  sometimes  applied  locally 
to  ulcerated  surfaces,  in  order  to  change  the  nature  of  their  action. 
Personally,  however,  I  never  meet  with  cases  in  which  this  mode  of 
using  mercury  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable.  Violent  effects  are  said 
sometimes  to  have  resulted  from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour;  and  a 
great  objection  to  the  process  is  the  difficulty  of  regulating  the  dose, 
so  as  to  have  the  medicine  under  command.  More  will  be  said  of  it 
when  the  individual  preparations  are  treated  of,  which  are  used  in  this 
way.    Cinnabar,  the  black  oxide,  and  calomel  have  been  employed. 

6.  Preparations  of  Mercury. 

All  the  officinal  preparations  of  mercury,  including  the  metal 
itself,  and  excepting  only  the  sulphurets,  which  appear  to  be  quite 
inert,  are  capable  of  producing  the  peculiar  effects  of  this  medicine 
on  the  animal  economy.  They  vary,  however,  very  much  in  the 
degree,  rapidity,  and  certainty  of  their  action.  M.  Mialhe  has  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  they  all  operate  by  conversion  into  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  that  their  difference  is  owing  to  the  different  degrees 
of  facility  with  which  they  undergo  this  conversion.  Before  the 
experiments  of  Mialhe,  Prout  had  stated  that  calomel,  or  the  pro- 
tochloride  of  mercury,  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  chloride,  was 
converted  partially  into  bichloride.  The  former  chemist  has  demon- 
strated that  this  fact  is  true  of  all  the  officinal  preparations,  except 
the  sulphuret,  and  that  the  action  is  much  more  rapid  in  the  presence 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  or  a  fluid  containing  it.  Another  important 
fact  ascertained  by  M.  Mialhe  is,  that  the  change  into  the  corrosive 
sublimate  is  proportionate,  not  to  the  amount  of  the  mercurial  pres- 
ent, but  to  that  of  the  alkaline  chloride,  and  the  concentration  of  its 
solution.  Applying  these  results  physiologically,  it  would  seem  that 
any  of  the  officinal  preparations  of  mercury  taken  into  the  stomach, 
meeting,  as  they  necessarily  do,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  with  one  of 
the  chlorides,  especially  that  of  sodium,  and  with  atmospheric  oxygen, 
either  free  or  held  in  solution  in  the  liquids,  must  undergo  a  partial 
conversion  into  corrosive  sublimate,  by  which,  if  originally  insoluble, 
they  become  soluble,  and  consequently  capable  of  being  absorbed. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  internal  operation  of  the  mercurials  which  is  thus 
explained.  When  the  medicine  is  applied  to  the  skin,  or  inhaled  in 
vapour  into  the  lungs,  the  instant  that  it  meets  with  any  fluid  of  the 
body  containing  chloride  of  sodium,  and  there  are  few  which  do  not, 
it  becomes  more  or  less  soluble,  and  is  thus  rendered  capable  of  ab- 
sorption, and  circulation  with  the  blood.     It  will  be  found  that  this 
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BalivatioDy  the  same  componnd  may  be  exhibited,  in  order  to  prevent 
further  absorption  of  any  portion  of  the. mercurial,  which  may  still 
remain  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing heads;  namely,  1.  those  in  which  it  is  in  the  metallic  state,  2* 
the  oxides,  3.  the  chlorides,  4.  the  iodides,  5.  the  sulphurets,  and 
6.  the  salts. 

1.  Preparations  in  the  Metallic  State. 

In  a  state  of  minute  division,  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  in  the 
presence  of  an  alkaline  chloride  and  air,  mercury  is  very  slowly 
converted  into  corrosive  sublimate;  the  metal  probably  being  first 
oxidized,  and  the  reaction  then  taking  place  between  the  mercurial 
oxide  and  the  alkaline  chloride.  Hence  we  may  account  for  the 
influence  of  the  metal,  taken  internally  or  applied  externally  in  a 
state  of  very  minute  mechanical  division,  or  inhaled  into  the  lungs 
or  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin,  in  the  state  of  vapour. 

In  its  ordinary  metallic  state,  the  metal  is  quite  inert.  It  has 
been  given  in  quantities  varying  from  an  ounce  to  a  pound  or  more, 
in  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  which  it  is  said  to  have  sometimes  over- 
come simply  by  its  weight ;  the  metal  passing  away  per  anum  un- 
changed. But  at  best  it  is  an  exceedingly  uncertain  remedy,  and, 
in  a  case  of  irremovable  obstruction,  might  remain  in  the  bowels  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  the  patient.  When  long  retained  in  that 
way,  it  has  been  known  to  produce  very  powerful  if  not  fatal  mer- 
curialization,  no  doubt  through  chemical  reaction  between  its  parti- 
cles, more  or  less  minutely  divided  among  the  contents  of  the  bowels, 
and  any  chloride  of  sodium  or  other  chloride  present. 

It  is  in  that  state  of  minute  division,  produced  by  rubbing  mercury 
up  with  other  substances,  that  the  metal  is  exhibited  for  its  effects 
on  the  system.  The  ordinary  metallic  appearance  is  lost  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  metal  is  said  to  be  extinguished.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  a  very  minute  proportion  of  oxide  is  produced,  which  is 
increased  by  time:  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  effects 
of  the  medicine  are  to  be  wholly  or  even  chiefly  ascribed  to  this 
oxide;  for  the  metal  thus  divided  is  known  to  be  rendered  slowly 
soluble,  like  the  other  insoluble  mercurials,  and  a  quantity  of  the 
oxide,  prepared  in  other  modes,  equal  to  that  contained  in  these  pre- 
parations, would  occasion  no  observable  effect.  The  following  are 
the  preparations  containing  the  mercury  in  minute  division. 


■  iif  -r    » 


2wsL  if  tiK  n&mai  piIl^  nutiiife  limse  .{W11&.  anc  nan- 
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for  foli  fpfi  1^1 1*^1  ty  rim,  tiirof  ^rmmB  mnj  tK-  ^vtsL  titr^t-  tinier  b 
QBT  III  etiranK:  ctnef .  buc  jDort-  freqiientiv  m  rnxxtic :  tmt  m  tin*  iBtt^r, 
Be-  liur  ivepaxBXiaii  wiioL  used  l^  preferrec  tt^  calomel  for  iil<  ^rreator 
milfinrr .  tin  jBeliiod  bes:  adi^Aed  u>  tin  ond  m  tiov*  mill  he  to 
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administer  it  in  smaller  doses  more  frequently  repeated,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  grain  every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  till  its  effects  on  the 
gums  are  perceived. 

From  five  to  fifteen  grains  are  given  when  the  effect  of  a  mild 
mercurial  laxative  is  required;  but,  when  used  for  this  purpose,  it 
should  always  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  another  laxative;  rhu- 
barb or  aloes  or  both  being  generally  preferable  in  the  former  case, 
and  a  little  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salt  in  the  latter. 

It  is  usually  exhibited  in  the  pilular  form;  but  it  may  also  be 
given  suspended  in  water  by  the  intervention  of  mucilage,  and  may 
often  be  added  with  advantage  to  the  chalk  mixture  in  bowel  com- 
plaints, especially  those  of  children. 

XL  MERCURY  WITH  CHALK. —HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  CrE- 

TA.  U.  S.y  Lond.y  Ed.y  Dvh. 

This  is  made  by  rubbing  together  three  parts  by  weight  of  mer- 
cury, and  five  of  prepared  chalk,  till  the  metal  is  extinguished.  The 
mercury  is  not  so  thoroughly  divided  in  this  preparation  as  in  the 
blue  pill ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  proportion  of  the  metal  is  much 
greater,  its  effects  on  the  system  are  even  milder ;  as,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Mialhe,  the  conversion  into  a  soluble  form  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  takes  place  more  slowly,  the  less  finely  the 
mercury  is  comminuted. 

Mercury  with  chalk  is  a  grayish  powder,  which  effervesces  with 
an  acid,  and  loses  the  metal  by  evaporation  with  heat,  the  chalk  re- 
maining. Globules  of  mercury  can  generally  be  seen  in  it  with  the 
aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

This  is  the  mildest  of  the  mercurials,  and  is  often  preferred  in 
infantile  cases  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  antacid  properties 
of  the  accompanying  chalk.  But,  though  somewhat  milder  than  the 
blue  pill,  it  is  less  certain.  It  is  more  frequently  used  as  an  altera- 
tive, in  infantile  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  light  or  day- 
coloured  stools,  indicating  defective  action  of  the  liver,  than  for  its 
sialagogue  operation.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  employed  in  the 
syphilis  of  infants. 

The  dose  for  adults,  in  reference  to  its  effects  on  the  system, 
would  be  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  for  children  two  or  three  grains; 
but,  when  intended  merely  as  an  alterative  in  infantile  diarrhoea,  it 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain,  every  two  or  three  hours  through 
the  day.  It  should  be  given  in  powder ;  as,  in  the  form  of  pill,  1^6 
contraction  of  the  material  on  drying  is  apt  to  cause  globules  of  the 
metal  to  form. 
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•  The  Dublin  College  directs  a  similar  preparation,  made  with  mag- 
nesia instead  of  chalk,  and  denominates  it  Htdrargybum  cum 
MAaNESiA,  or  Mercury  with  Magnesia.  It  has  similar  properties 
with  the  preceding,  and  may  be  preferably  used  when  a  laxative  effect 
is  desired. 

ni.  MERCURIAL  OINTMENT. — TIngUENTUM  HydrARGYRI. 

U.  S.y  Lond.y  Ed.y  Dvh. 

Mercurial  ointment  is  prepared  by  rubbing  together  equal  weights 
of  mercury  and  fat,  the  latter  consisting  of  lard  with  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  suet.  The  trituration  is  to  be  continued  until  the 
globules  disappear.  A  portion  of  the  ointment,  rubbed  upon  paper, 
should  exhibit  no  globules  under  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass. 
Substances  are  sometimes  added,  or  substituted  for  the  lard,  which 
have  the  property  of  facilitating  the  extinguishment  of  the  mercury; 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  nothing  irritant  to  the  skin  is  employed, 
not  even  rancid  lard,  as  blandness  is  one  of  the  important  requisites 
of  the  preparation.  So  much  labour  is  required  for  the  thorough 
extinguishment  of  the  metal,  that  the  process  is  most  conveniently 
conducted  by  machinery.  It  should  exhibit  no  globules  when  rubbed 
on  paper,  and  examined  by  a  microscope  of  four  powers. 

The  ointment  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  which  darkens  with  age. 
Though  consisting  mainly  of  the  comminuted  metal  and  fatty  mat- 
ter, it  always  contains  a  small  proportion  of  oxide,  which  increases 
with  time.  Like  the  other  preparations  similarly  made,  however,  it 
probably  owes  its  eflSciency  to  the  slow  conversion  of  the  metal,  by 
contact  with  the  fluids  beneath  the  cuticle,  into  a  compound  soluble 
in  the  blood. 

When  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  or  applied  to  blistered  surfaces,  it  is 
capable  of  producing  mercurialism,  and  is  not  unfrequently  employed 
for  this  purpose.  The  circumstances  requiring  its  use,  and  the  method 
of  applying  it,  have  already  been  suflSciently  described.  (See  page 
281.)  The  chief  cautions  to  be  observed  in  its  application  are,  that 
the  operator  should  protect  himself  by  wearing  a  thick  leather  glove, 
or  otherwise  covering  the  hand,  and  that  irritation  of  the  surface 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  Sometimes  an  eruption  is 
produced,  with  so  much  inflammation  and  soreness,  as  to  render  a 
suspension  of  the  application  necessary.  Hence  the  importance  of 
having  the  ointment  properly  made.  As  it  is  also  not  unfrequently 
used  as  a  dressing  for  blistered  surfaces,  with  a  view  to  its  effects  on 
the  system,  and  as  inflammation  of  the  blistered  surface  would  not 
only  be  uncomfortable  to  the  patient,  but  might  counteract  absorp- 
tion, another  reason  is  offered  for  having  the  ointment  as  bland  as 
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possible.  When  it  is  applied  by  friotion,  the  rubbing  should  be  cor- 
tinued  till  the  ointment  has  been  absorbed.  ,  In  chronic  cases,  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  used  morning  and  evening  until  the  desired 
effect  is  obtained;  in  more  urgent  cases,  the  application  may  be  re- 
peated several  times  a  day. 

The  ointment  is  often  also  used  for  local  effect.  In  venereal 
buboes  and  other  obstinate  glandular  swellings,  and  in  tumours  of 
any  kind  not  in  their  nature  incurable,  it  may  be  rubbed  upon  the 
part  affected,  or  upon  other  parts  from  which  absorbents  may  pass 
into  the  diseased  gland.  As  a  dressing  for  syphilitic  ulcers,  it  has 
sometimes  proved  useful,  and  has  been  employed  in  some  cutaneous 
affections,  especially  in  psora,  and  for  the  destruction  of  vermin  which 
may  infest  the  skin.  For  these  latter  purposes,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  twice  or  three  times  its  weight  of  lard.  Within  a  few  years,  it 
has  been  employed  locally  for  rendering  the  smallpox  eruption  aboT" 
tivey  and  the  prevention  of  pitting.  For  this  purpose,  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  face,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  spread 
thickly  on  patent  lint,  or  on  muslin,  which  may  be  formed  into  a  sort 
of  mask,  and  kept  closely  in  contact  with  the  skin,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air.  Another  mode  of  using  it  is  first  to  soften  it  with  heat, 
then  thicken  it  with  starch  or  other  farinaceous  substance,  and,  while 
in  a  semifluid  state,  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  surface  by  means  of  a 
brush.  The  only  material  inconvenience  is  the  salivation  which  it 
sometimes  induces ;  but,  if  the  authority  of  Van  Swieten,  Huxham, 
and  Boerhaave  be  allowed  weight,  this  is  rather  an  advantage  than 
an  evil ;  for  these  celebrated  authors  sanction  the  use  of  mercury  in 
smallpox.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  mercurial 
ointment  operates  in  diminishing  the  variolous  eruption,  in  any  other 
mode  than  by  excluding  the  air;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  its  use 
in  ert/sipelaa  and  chilblainSj  in  which  it  has  been  recommended. 

Internal  Use*  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  mercurial  ointment 
has  been  employed  internally,  with  a  view  to  the  effects  of  mercury 
on  the  system;  and,  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  five  grains,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  it  is  said  to  salivate  with  great  facility.  It  may  be 
given  in  pill,  made  by  incorporating  the  ointment  with  lycopodium, 
or  powdered  liquorice  root.* 

*  The  effects  of  the  salis  of  mercury  with  fatty  acids  haye  been  ioTestigated  by 
M.  Jeannet,  who  has  found  that  the  oleo-stearate,  applied  to  the  denuded  skin,  or  to 
the  surface  of  wounds,  produces  no  irritation,  and  is  not  absorbed  in  notable  propor- 
tion; and  that,  taken  intemaUy,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  the  conttitutional 
impression  of  mercury,  it  occasions  scarcely  an  appreciable  local  disturbance  in  tho 
stomach  and  bowels.  {Arckhei  Oin.,  Mai,  1850,  p.  626.)— i^ote  to  tki  ieeand  iditian. 
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Gmtpound  OeraU  of  Mercury  (Ckratum  Htdrarotki  Composi* 
TUM,  Land.)  is  an  oiBcmal  of  the  London  College,  consisting  of 
■lereiirial  ointaiait,  eompomid  soap  cermte,  and  cunpiKHr,  rubbed 
together.    It  is  need  to  promote  the  resolution  of  indol«[it  tnmonrs. 

Mercuriml  Linimemt  (LnfiMSNTUM  HTnRARQTRi,  Lmi.;  LiRl- 
imrruif  HTnEAROTU  Compositum,  Ihtb.)  is  a  mixture  of  merearial 
mntment,  lard,  camphor,  alcohol,  and  solntion  of  ammonia,  sometimes 
used  as  a  stimulating  liniment,  to  promote  absorption  in  local  efln- 
lions,  and  for  the  discossion  of  chronic  and  indolent  swellings  of  the 
joints,  glands,  periosteum,  etc,  whether  of  syphilitic  origin  or  other* 
wise.  It  is  said  to  be  more  apt  to  salivate  than  mercurial  ointment, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  ammonia. 

IV.  MERCURIAL  PLASTER. — EmpIASTRUM  HtDRARGYRI. 

K  8.y  Lmd.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

This  is  prepared  by  first  melting  olive  oil  and  resin  together,  then 
rubbing  them,  after  cooling,  with  mercury  until  the  globules  disap- 
pear, and,  lastly,  incorporating  the  mixture  with  melted  lead  plaster, 
gradually  added. 

As  in  the  preceding  preparations,  the  mercury  exists  in  this  mainly 
in  the  state  of  minute  division ;  and,  as  with  them,  it  is  probable  that, 
so  far  as  the  mercury  is  concerned,  it  proves  effective  through  the 
gradual  formation,  in  contact  with  the  skin,  of  a  soluble  compound 
of  the  metal. 

Spread  upon  leather,  and  applied  to  the  skin,  it  has  produced 
salivation  in  persons  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  mercurial  influ- 
ence, and  is  sometimes  used,  in  reference  to  the  general  effects  of 
the  medicine,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  viscera,  especially  of 
the  liver  and  spleen;  being  applied  immediately  over  the  organ 
affected.  More  frequently,  however,  it  is  used  for  the  discussion  of 
external  swellings,  such  as  buboes,  nodes,  and  other  chronic  tume- 
factions of  the  bones,  or  soft  parts,  especially  when  supposed  to  be 
of  syphilitic  origin. 

Plaiter  of  Ammoniac  with  Mercury  (Emplastrum  Ammoniaci 
CUM  Htdrargtro,  U.S.J  Lond.j  Dub.;  Emplastrum  Ammonuci 
ST  Htdrargtri,  £d.)  is  an  officinal  preparation,  which  is  most  con- 
veniently made,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  directions,  by  incorpo- 
rating the  above  plaster  and  ammoniac  together.  It  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  preceding,  being  somewhat  more  discutient,  and 
sometimes  beneficial  in  chronic  swellings  of  the  joints. 
VOL.  IL — 19 
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2.  Officinal  Oxides  of  Mercury. 

There  are  only  two  of  these  preparations  now  offioinally  recognized, 
representing  the  two  chemical  oxides,  the  protoxidci  namelj,  and  the 
deutoxide  or  peroxide.  Some  chemists  consider  the  latter  as  the  true 
protoxide,  on  account  of  its  greater  stability,  and  therefore  call  the 
former  the  suboxide^  altering  the  equivalent  of  mercury  accordingly 
from  202  to  101.  This  change  is  medically  very  unfortunate,  as  it 
introduces  still  further  confusion  into  the  nomenclature  of  important 
and  powerful  preparations,  just  beginning  to  rise  out  of  a  former 
confusion,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  death  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. I  shall  adhere  to  the  nomenclature  recognized  by  the  U.  S* 
Pharmacopoeia. 

I.  BLACK  OXIDE  OP  MERCURY. — HydRARGYBJ  OxiDUM 

Nigrum.  U.S. 

Various  modes  of  making  this  preparation  have  been  employed; 
but  perhaps  the  best,  on  the  whole,  is  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia, which  consists  in  decomposing  calomel  by  means  of  solution  of 
potassa,  washing  the  resulting  oxide,  and  drying  it  with  a  gentle  heat. 
An  interchange  of  principles  takes  place  between  the  protochloride 
of  mercury  or  calomel,  and  the  oxide  of  potassium  or  potassa,  by 
which  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed  in  solution,  and  the  pro- 
toxide of  mercury  is  left  undissolved. 

As  first  prepared,  the  oxide  is  blackish ;  but  it  very  soon  becomes 
olive-coloured,  and  at  length  not  unfrequently  presents  a  slightly 
reddish  tint.  It  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  alka- 
line solutions,  but  soluble  in  acetic  and  nitric  acids,  and  forms  with 
muriatic  acid  calomel  and  water.  Though  a  protoxide,  consisting  of 
one  eq.  of  mercury  and  one  of  oxygen,  it  is  readily  decomposed; 
and,  under  the  influence  of  light,  is  resolved  partially  into  deutoxide 
and  metallic  mercury,  of  which  the  globules  may  be  seen  on  close 
inspection.  It  often  also  contains  a  portion  of  undecomposed  calo- 
mel. Exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it  is  volatilized,  and  condenses  in 
metallic  globules. 

Its  operation  upon  the  system  resembles  that  of  calomel,  though 
perhaps  more  variable.  According  to  Mialhe,  it  is  changed  into 
corrosive  sublimate  or  the  bichloride  in  the  primse  vise.  The  readiest 
explanation  of  the  change  is  that  one  part  of  the  protoxide  gives  up 
its  oxygen  to  the  other  part,  forming  the  deutoxide  or  binoxide,  which 
then  reacts  with  any  alkaline  chloride  or  muriatic  acid  contained  in 
the  stomach. 


The  kkck  vzide  ii  cipaUe  of  piuitaa^  moeoiHag  to  its  dose,  «■ 
olteiiiie,  mJmgigmt^  or  pargsdre  cKkL    It  ooasnallT  evKCS 

initalioB,  wUA  bij  mmi  iliw  w  le  aocribei  to  At 
of  tke  dodoxide.    Hie  dose  as  aa  mhentiTe  isfirtm 
^fmrUr  of  m  graa  to  a  grmin  daihr;  witk  m  liev  to  geocni 

firoM  otte  to  tliree  gniiis  tvioe  or  tkriee  m  daj.  Before 
girea  m  luger  doaea.  hs  fireed€»B  tram  destoxide  slioold  be 
vd  MMitiiid;  and  at  best  it  can  scaroelT  be  eoiisdered  as  soit- 
aUe  for  wee  as  a  jmrptaw^ 

Mr.  Abeioetbj  caplofyod  it  foriaetuirial  famigalioB.  Tbe  pati»it, 
protected  br  a  eonplete  smt  of  anderdotking,  iras  ]daced  at  ii%bl 
ia  a  Tspoarbadi,  vitb  the  bead  projectiiigy  and  tbe  neck  goarded  by 
a  doth,  and  was  exposed,  for  fifteen  or  twutj  minntes,  to  the 
ympomn  of  two  drscjuns  of  the  oxide,  put  on  a  heated  iron  within 
die  ba^L  He  was  then  transferred  to  bed,  and  passed  the  night  in 
die  suae  gannents.  Salhration  has  thas  been  induced  in  fiMtj-eighi 
honrs;  bat  the  cases  in  whidi  the  proceeding  wonld  be  ^sirable 
■ast  be  extrendj  few. 

The  BUick  Wm$k  or  Latio  IHffra  is  made  b j  agitating  about  a 
drsdini  of  csloaid  in  a  jKnt  of  lime-water.  Bj  reaction  between 
&e  calomel  and  lime,  chloride  of  caldnm  is  formed,  which  remains 
in  eolation,  and  protoxide  of  mercorj  or  the  black  oxide,  which  sab- 
ades.  Bat,  with  the  proportions  mentioned,  there  mast  be  a  large 
smoant  of  andecomposed  calomel  mixed  with  the  oxide.  The  pre- 
psratioa  is  ased  as  an  application  to  all  kinds  of  syphilitic  aloers, 
being  always  well  shaken  when  applied. 

IL  RED   OXIDE   OF   MERCURY.  —  HtdrARGTRI  Oxxdum 

RuBRUif.  U.S.y  Ed.y  Dub. — Htdrargtri  Nitrioo-Qxidum. 
Lond.  —  Detitoxide  of  Merctiry. — Binoxide  of  Mercury. — 
Rrxaide  of  Mercury. — Bed  Precipitate. 

This  is  made  by  dissolTing  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  eraporsting  the 
lolation  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  residue  to  heat,  in  shallow  ves- 
sels, so  long  as  red  rapoars  escape.  Both  nitrate  of  the  protoxide 
and  that  of  the  dentoxide  of  mercury  are  formed  in  the  first  step  of 
the  process,  and  are  afterwards  decomposed  by  heat ;  tbe  metal  being 
oxi^xed  to  the  maximum  at  the  expense  of  the  acid,  which  is  driven 
oC  The  resulting  product  is  the  deutoxide  of  mercury,  with  a  very 
small  proportion  of  nitrate  not  entirely  decomposed.  It  is  com- 
monly called  red  precipitate. 

This  oxide  is  in  minute  shining  scales,  of  a  fine  orange-red  colour, 
tad  an  acrid,  metallic  taste.    It  may  be  considered  as  yirtually  in- 
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Bolable  in  water ;  requiring,  according  to  Dr.  ChristiBon,  7000  parts 
of  that  liquid  for  eolation.  It  is  dissolved  by  nitric  and  moriaUe 
acids.  With  a  moderate  heat,  it  yields  oxygen,  and  at  a  red  heat 
is  decomposed  and  dissipated.  It  should  always  be  rubbed  into  yery 
fine  powder  before  being  used. 

EffecU  on  the  Sy%tem.  Externally,  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  is 
powerfully  irritant,  and  even  escharotic  when  applied  to  ulcerated  or 
excoriated  surfaces.  Internally  it  is  capable  of  affecting  the  system 
like  the  other  preparations  of  mercury ;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  very  harsh 
in  its  action,  sometimes  causing  vomiting  and  purging,  in  doses  in 
which  it  produces  little  obvious  effect  at  other  times,  and  capable  in 
over-doses  of  causing  dangerous  gastro-enteritis.  There  can  be  lit* 
tie  doubt  that  it  acts,  whether  externally  or  internally,  mainly 
through  conversion  into  corrosive  sublimate.  This  conversion,  de- 
pending on  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  or  muriatic  acid, 
is  not  constant  in  the  same  degree ;  and  hence  the  inequality  in  the 
action  of  the  medicine.  Under  favouring  circumstances  it  takes 
place  rapidly,  and  gives  great  energy  to  the  preparation.  Mialhe 
supposes  that  the  change  is  effected  by  an  interchange  of  principles 
between  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  chloride  and  the  mercurial  oxide, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  deuto-chloride  of  mercury  and  the 
pure  alkali,  the  former  combining  with  a  portion  of  undecomposed 
alkaline  chloride  to  form  a  double  chloride  of  the  mercury  and 
alkaline  metal.  Were  it  not  for  this  latter  combination,  the  dento- 
chloride  could  not  exist  in  the  presence  of  the  generated  alkali. 

Therapeutic  Application.  In  consequence  of  its  inequality  of 
action,  and  occasional  violence,  the  red  oxide  should  not  be  used 
internally.  If  given,  the  dose  should  not  exceed  one-quarter  or 
half  a  grain. 

At  present  it  is  used  exclusively  as  an  external  remedy,  for  its 
locally  alterative,  stimulant,  or  escharotic  effect,  in  syphilitic  ulcers, 
in  old  indolent,  flabby,  or  fungous  ulcers  whether  syphilitic  or  not, 
in  various  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  different  diseases  of  the  eye 
or  its  appendages.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  ointment,  or 
lotion. 

The  powder  is  sometimes  sprinkled,  as  an  escharotic,  on  chancres, 
and  indolent  or  flabby  and  fungous  ulcers ;  and  diluted  with  eight  or 
ten  parts  of  very  finely  powdered  sugar,  is  blown  into  the  eye  for 
the  removal  of  opacity  of  the  cornea.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  oxide  is  very  finely  powdered. 

The  OtiUf?iene  (Uhouibnium  HTDBARaTRi  Ozidi  BuB&iy  U*S.^ 
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Jhib.;  TJnoubhtum  Htdkargtri  Nitbico-Oxidi,  Land.;  Uk« 
GUSNTUM  Ozn>i  Htdbabgtbi,  JSd.)  commonly  called  red  precipUaU 
§intmetUj  is  made  by  rubbing  a  drachm  of  the  red  oxide,  yery  finely 
powdered,  with  an  ounce  of  simple  ointment  previously  softened  by 
heat.  It  is  at  first  of  a  fine  orange-red  colour,  which  gradually 
darkens  by  time  into  a  dirty  leaden  hue,  probably  owing  to  the 
partial  deoxidation  of  the  deutoxide  through  the  agency  of  the  fatty 
matter.  It  should,  therefore,  not  be  kept  long;  but  prepared  as 
wanted. 

This  ointment  is  often  used  as  a  dressing  for  ulcers  such  as  aboye 
referred  to,  and  as  an  application  to  certain  cutaneous  diseases,  par- 
tienlarly  porrigo,  the  advanced  stages  of  impetigo  of  the  face  and 
scalp,  and  the  scaly  affections.  It  may  be  used  also  in  psoroph- 
thalmia,  being  carefully  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  affected  lids; 
and,  more  or  less  diluted,  is  occasionally  introduced  into  the  eye  in 
obstinate  chronic  ophthalmia,  with  thickening  of  the  palpebral  con- 
junetiva,  and  specks  on  the  cornea. 

The  Phagedenic  Lotion  {Aqua  Phagedsenicaj  or  Lotio  Phage* 

imniea)  is  made  by  adding  corrosive  sublimate  to  lime-water,  in  the 

proportion  of  two  grains  to  a  fluidounce.     By  mutual  decomposition 

between  the  bichloride  of  mercury  and  the  oxide  of  calcium  or  lime, 

eUoride  of  calcium  and  red  oxide  of  mercury  are  generated,  the  for-* 

mer  of  which  remains  dissolved,  and  the  latter  is  thrown  down.     Of 

course,  whenever  the  preparation  is  used,  it  must  be  well  shaken.    It 

was  formerly  much  employed,  as  a  wash,  in  the  ulcers  and  cutaneous 

eruptions  above  referred  to ;  being  applied  to  the  former  by  means 

of  lint,  or  folded  linen  wet  with  it,  and  to  the  latter  by  lotion. 

Trousseau  speaks  of  it  favourably  as  a  wash  in  all  cases  in  which 

solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  used,  and  especially  in  pruritus 

of  the  vulva,  diluted  with  from  twice  to  four  times  its  bulk  of  warm 

water. 

8.  Officinal  Chloridee  of  Mercury. 

Under  this  head  are  placed  calomel  or  the  protochloride,  corrosive 
sublimate  or  the  deutochloride,  and  white  precipitate,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  chloro-amidide  of  mercury. 

I.  MILD  CHLORIDE  OF  MERCURY  or  CALOMEL. — Ht- 
BRARGTRI  ChLORIDUM  MiTE.   U.  S.  — HyDRARGYRI  ChLORIDUM. 

Lond.  —  Calomelas.  JSi.,  Dvb. — Protochloride  of  Mercury. 
— Subchloride  of  Mercury. 

Calomel  is  prepared  by  first  forming  a  sulphate  of  the  deutoxide 
of  mercury,  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid  and  the  metal  together  to  dry- 
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ncHH.  This  is  then  rubbed  with  a  quantity  of  mercury  eqnd  to  tkt 
which  It  contains,  and  afterwards  with  chloride  of  aodinm  in  a  «• 
toin  proportion,  and  finally  submitted  to  sublimation.  It  may  W 
supp^>sed  that  the  mercury  forms,  with  the  deuto-8ulph«te  fint  ob- 
tained, a  sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  which  reacts  with  the  chlorili 
of  sodium,  so  as  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  which  remains,  and  pw- 
tochloride  of  mercury  which  is  sublimed.  The  vapours  condeDie 
into  a  heavy  crystalline  cake,  which  is  to  be  finely  powdered,  ih 
washed  thoroughly  with  boiling  distilled  water,  in  order  to  separsti 
some  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  always  formed,  and  sublimes  wti 
the  calomel.  This  impurity  is  known  to  have  been  completely  I^ 
moved,  when  the  washings  do  not  yield  a  white  precipitate  with  soli- 
tion  of  ammonia. 

Propertie$.  As  above  prepared,  calomel  is  a  heavy,  yellowiafc' 
white  or  ivory-coloured  powder,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  » 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  darkened  by  exposure  to  light,  W 
otherwise  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  is  completely  dissipated  oj 
heat.  According  to  the  view  which  considers  the  combining  nmnb^ 
of  mercury  as  202,  it  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  the  metal  ^ 
one  of  chlorine. 

IncompatibleB.     Calomel  is  decomposed  by  the  aUcalieM  and  alk^ 
line  earthsj  with  the  formation  of  the  black  oxide  of  mercury.     IP  ^ 
alkaline  carbonates^  soaps^  and  soluble  sulphurets  also  decompose  i^  ^ 
and  the  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  several  of  the  metal^ 
Nitromuriatic  acid  probably  converts  it  into  corrosive  sublimated 
and  I  have  been  informed  of  a  case,  in  which  these  medicines  wer^ 
jointly  administered,  with  the  apparent  effect  of  causing  excessive 
vomiting  and  purging,  which  ended  fatally.     Alkaline  chlorides  have 
the  same  effect,  but  much  more  slowly.     Chloride  of  ammonium^ 
however,  or  muriate  of  ammonia  acts  with  considerable  energy;  and 
a  fatal  case  is  on  record,  in  which  death  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  this  salt  simultaneously  with  calomel.     By- 
drocyanic  acid  also  decomposes  calomel,  forming  corrosive  sublimate 
and  deutocyanuret  of  mercury;  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  given 
along  with  it.     For  the  same  reason,  all  the  natural  products  con- 
taining hydrocyanic  acid,  such  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds^  bitter  almond 
watery  cherry-laurel  water^  syrup  of  orgeat^  infusion  of  wHd'Cherry 
barky  etc.,  should  be  used  with  caution,  if  at  all,  when  calomel  is  ad- 
ministered. 

Effects  on  the  System.    Calomel  is  of  itself  scarcely  irritant;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  change  it  undergoes  when  in  contact  with  the 
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fiqvids  of  iht  ImAf,  aad  of  conrse  irith  tbe  mvocm 
flf  voen  or  HVHraH,  it  ucmiun  so  n  b  j^i^qkut  or  mh  dcfirMu 
iwfKRiding  irhib  die  n|nditT  of  tbe  chmge.  He  xumre  of  tUs  ml- 
tBRBdcni  hat  been  alremdj  referred  to.  Aeeorfing  to  Mimllie.  irbo»e 
to  BMj  the  lemst.  mn  extremelr  plinsiU««  irbenem*  ealovMil 
in  cant&et  irhii  the  mnimi]  liqiuds*  contuninc  ah  alkaline  cUo- 
lide,  the  cUoride  of  sodium,  for  exmmple,  it  is  conrnted  partiillT 
eoiroKTe  raUimate;  one  part  of  the  protodloride  giring  up  ita 
to  die  otiier  ao  as  to  form  deotochloride  irith  rednetioB  <if  a 
pottioB  of  the  metal:  and  the  salt  tiins  formed  oombinrng  with  the 
a&alxne  cUoride  whieh  gi^eB  it  stabQitr.  It  is  thus  the  corrosiTe 
sabfimate,  or  the  oompoBBd  of  this  with  the  alkaline  ehloride  that  is 
&e  Teal  agent,  irheneyer  calomel  operates  in  any  manner,  either 
IscallT  or  npon  the  STStem.  In  this  irar,  peculiarities  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  medicine,  before  unaceonntable^  are  explained 


Calomel  prodnces  on  the  system  all  the  effects,  alrejidy  finUv  de* 
aeribed,  irhich  characterice  the  m^cnrial  preparations:  and,  on  the 
whole,  is  the  best  of  them  for  xntemal  nse,  being  at  the  same  time, 
when  properly  gnarded,  in  general  mild  in  its  operation,  and  yet 
certain  and  effective.  In  large  doses,  it  is  pnrgatiye  and  anthel- 
wntie:  and«  in  still  larger  doses,  it  is  thought,  with  a  moderate  pnr» 
gatire  tUktU  to  have  a  peculiar  sedative  influence  npon  the  alimen* 
tary  mncoos  membrane,  for  which  it  has  been  much  used  in  cholera 
and  dysentery,  with  great  asserted  advantage.  In  these  several 
rriations,  I  shall  treat  of  the  medicine  among  the  cathartics  and  an- 


Many  instances  have  been  recorded,  in  which  calomel  has  oper- 
ated poisonously;  in  some  destroying  life  by  excessive  salivation, 
in  others,  by  a  powerful  irritant  influence  on  the  alimentary  mucous 
Bembrane.  Yet  the  cases  are  infinitely  more  numerous,  in  which 
k  has  been  administered  in  enormous  doses,  often  as  much  as 
drachms  at  a  time,  and,  taking  the  aggregate  of  the  doses  given  at 
short  intervals,  amounting  sometimes  to  ounces,  or  even  a  pound, 
within  a  very  few  days,  without  any  observable  physiological  results 
wfaatever,  except  some  depressing  sensations  in  the  abdomen,  moder- 
ate purgation,  or  a  slight  salivation,  and  not  always  these.  I  have 
heard  of  a  practitioner,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  calomel  by 
the  teaspoonful,  in  certain  violent  cases  of  disease;  and  it  is  quite 
eertun  that  many  of  his  patients  escaped  without  injury.  With  our 
present  lights  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  diflBcult  to  explain  these  dis- 
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erepancies.  Merely  as  calomel,  the  remedy  is  bland  and  probably 
inert.  By  conversion,  however,  into  corrosive  sublimate,  it  acquires 
activity ;  and  this  activity  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
the  soluble  compound  produced.  But  the  change  is  due  to  the  alka* 
line  chlorides  present,  and  is  proportionate  to  their  amount.  If  there 
should  be  little  of  them,  their  power  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  the 
calomel  will  produce  but  moderate  effects,  the  greater  portion  re- 
maining unchanged  and  inert  in  the  bowels;  and,  so  far  as  regards 
immediate  effects,  it  differs  little  how  much  this  inert  remainder  may 
amount  to,  whether  to  grains  or  to  drachms.  The  result  is  the  same 
whether  the  chlorides  pre-exist  in  the  primse  vise,  or  are  introduced* 
The  inference  from  all  this  is  that,  when  calomel  operates  violently, 
either  as  an  irritant  or  sialagogue,  it  meets  with  an  unusual  propor- 
tion of  the  alkaline  chlorides  in  the  prims  vi»,  either  secreted  or 
introduced;  and,  when  comparatively  inert,  that  it  is  so  because  it 
encounters  little  or  none  of  these  salts.  Now,  whether  this  explana- 
tion is  admitted  or  not  in  its  precise  terms,  it  is  at  least  highly  prob- 
able that  the  different  results  obtained  from  the  medicine  are  owing 
to  its  different  degree  of  solubility,  under  varying  circumstances,  in 
the  liquids  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Therapeutic  Application.  So  far  as  concerns  the  alterative  and 
sialagogue  effects,  enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject  already.  I 
would,  however,  urge  on  the  young  practitioner,  the  importance  of 
a  guarded  use  of  the  medicine,  and  of  not  allowing  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived, by  the  impunity  with  which  it  is  often  carelessly  given,  into 
the  very  erroneous  supposition  that  this  apparent  harmlessness  can 
always  be  relied  on.  He  should  also  carefully  guard  against  those 
influences,  above  referred  to,  which  are  calculated  to  give  intenmty 
to  the  action  of  the  medicine. 

Adminietratum*  Calomel  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  or 
that  of  powder.  The  pill  may  be  made  with  gum  arable  and  sugar; 
but,  if  desired  to  act  quickly  and  vigorously,  should  be  freshly  pre^ 
pared.     The  powder  may  be  given  in  syrnp  or  molasses. 

The  alterative  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  every  night 
or  every  other  night,  to  be  followed,  if  there  has  been  no  action  oa 
the  bowels,  by  a  gentle  laxative  in  the  morning.  When  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  irritable,  the  dose  may  be  one*  sixth  or  one-eighth  of 
a  grain,  given  every  hour  or  two,  so  that  the  same  quantity  may  be 
taken  in  the  twenty-ibur  hours. 

For  the  general  mercurial  effect,  as  indicated  by  the  sore-mouth, 

from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  may  be  given  in 

hronic  cases,  and  increased  if  necessary.    In  acute  cases,  the  quan- 
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lily  maj  rmrj  fnm  four  to  twenty-four  grains  in  twenty-four  honra, 
neen^ding  lo  Ihe  urgency  of  the  symptoms;  the  several  doses  not 
eseccding,  as  a  general  role,  one  or  two  grains.  It  is  much  better 
lo  give  iIm  medicine  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  as  they  are 
likely  lo  ad  on  the  system,  and  less  liable  to  produce  gastric 
or  intestinal  irritation.  Should  the  stomach  and  bowels  be  irritable, 
it  may  oTen  be  adrisable  to  follow  the  practice  of  Dr.  Law,  of  Dublin, 
and  giro  extremely  minute  doses,  as  from  the  twenty-fourth  to  the 
tvdfth  of  a  grain  repeated  at  Tery  short  intenrals.  It  has  been 
bnid  llial  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the  mercurial  will  produce 
mliTaliaii,  thus  giren^.than  as  ordinarily  exhibited. 

Wkn  ealomd  is  found  unexpectedly  irritating,  it  should  be  care- 
fuDy  tesled  tar  corroeiTe  sublimate,  the  presence  of  which  is  prob- 
sbly  one  of  the  causei  of  the  occasional  harshness  which  it  exhibits. 
Sbonld  water  in  which  calomel  has  been  agitated,  yidd,  after  filtra- 
tisa,  a  white  fwedpitete  with  solution  of  ammonia,  it  would  indicate 
&e  presence  of  thii  impurity. 

T\fpieal  Um.  Calomel  has  been  employed  topically  for  Tarious 
prposei.  It  has  been  snuflTed  up  the  nostrils  in  oxsna ;  blown  into 
the  eyes  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  with  or  without  specks  in  the  cornea; 
employed  as  a  gargle,  suspended  in  mucilage,  in  ulcers  of  the  throat; 
iatroduced  into  the  larynx,  by  inhalation,  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
thai  organ;  injected  into  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea;  and,  in  the 
Mate  of  ointment  made  with  a  drachm  of  calomel  to  an  ounce  of  Isrd 
or  simple  ointment,  used  as  a  dressing  for  indolent  or  specific  ulcers, 
sad  by  inunction  in  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  has  sIm  been 
used  for  fumigation;  and  some  prefer  it  for  this  purpose  to  any  other 
preparation  of  mercury.  According  to  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  of  London, 
il  acts  in  this  way  more  satii^factorilJ,  when  mixed  in  Tapour  with  the 
vapour  of  water.  To  effect  this  object,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  put  under  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  on  which  the  patient  may 
be  seated,  enveloped  together  with  the  chair  in  a  blanket,  a  cup  of 
hot  water,  and  a  thin  metallic  plate  with  ten  grains  of  calomel 
sprinkled  upon  it,  and  to  heat  each  of  these  by  means  of  a  spirit- 
lamp.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  patient  may 
wrap  himself  in  the  blanket,  and  go  to  bed.  (Medico -Chirurg.  ZVoiu., 
xxrix.  S41.) 

JewelTt  raUmeL  HwtartM  calomel^  or  the  hffdn>mblinutt€  of  mer- 
cmrf,  m  a  preparation  made  by  condensing  the  vspours,  as  theypro- 
oeed  from  the  materials  for  preparing  calomel,  in  contact  with  stesm, 
whereby  tkey  are  Ihoroughly  cleansed  from  corrosive  snblimate,  and 
tha  wultii^  pwfaiwUon  obtuned  in  a  slate  of  insr  divuion,  and 
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more  impalpable,  than  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  pnlyerization.  An« 
other  mode  of  attaining  the  same  object  of  minute  division  is  that 
proposed  by  M.  Sonbeiran,  of  effecting  the  condensation  in  a  current 
of  air.  The  calomel  thus  prepared  is  whiter,  and  considerably  lighter 
than  that  ordinarily  used,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  more  complete 
comminution,  is  said  to  be  acted  on  more  rapidly  by  the  alkaline 
chlorides,  and  consequently  to  be  rather  more  active  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  The  latter  quality  is  a  disadvantage;  as  the 
superiority  of  calomel  over  other  mercurials  is  owing  to  its  union 
of  mildness  ynth  efficiency;  but,  from  its  impalpable  character,  the 
hydrosublimate  is  more  esteemed  for  introduction  into  the  eye. 

There  are  two  officinal  preparations  of  calomel  intended  for  use 
as  alteratives,  or  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  mercurial  influence, 
which  require  a  brief  notice.  ^ 

1.  The  FilU  of  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury y  or  Oalomd  PUU  (Pil- 
ule Htdrargtri  Chloridi  Mitis,  U.  8.\  consist  of  calomel  made 
into  the  pilular  form  by  means  of  powdered  gum  arabio  and  syrup, 
and  contain  each  one  grain  of  the  mercuriaL  They  are  intended 
simply  as  a  convenient  form  for  administration,  and  to  facilitate 
prescription. 

2.  The  Compound  Calomel  Filla  (Piluljb  Calomelanos  Com- 
posiTJs,  JSd.j  hub.;  PiLULA  Hydrarotri  Chloridi  Composita, 
Lond.)  consist  of  calomel,  with  an  equal  weight  of  precipitated  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony,  and  a  little  guaiac  and  molasses.  They  are 
often  called  Plummer'e  pUlSj  after  Dr.  Plummer,  who  first  employed 
them.  They  are  considered  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  scaly  and 
other  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  chronic  rheumatism,  espe* 
cially  when  of  syphilitic  origin,  and  are  said  to  be  useful  also  in 
chronic  hepatitis,  and  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  connected 
with  deficient  action  of  the  liver.  If,  however,  it  be  true,  as  stated 
by  Vogel,  that  they  are  ultimately  converted  into  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury and  terchloride  of  antimony,  they  must  in  the  end  owe  their 
virtues  to  the  antimonial  alone,  as  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  nearly 
or  quite  inert. 

II.  CORROSIVE  CHLORIDE  OP  MERCURY  or  CORROSIVB 

SUBLIMATE.  —  Hydrargtri  Chloridum  Corrosiyum.  U.S. 
—  Hydrargtri  Bichloridum.  Lond.  —  Subumatum  CorbiO* 
sivuM.  Dvh. — SuBUMATUS  CoRROSiYUS.  Ed. — DeutoMoride 
of  Mercury. — Bichloride  of  Msrcury. — P^rchloride  of  Mer^ 
cury. — Cldoride  of  Mercury. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  prepared  by  first  fnining,  as  in  the  pro- 
oeas  for  calomel,  the  sulphate  of  the  dentozideof  meroniy,  and  after- 
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wards  sabmitting  this  to  sublimation  in  connection  with  chloride  of 
sodium.  An  interchange  of  principles  takes  place,  by  which  sulphate 
of  soda  and  the  deutochloride  of  mercury  are  formed,  of  which  the 
former  remains  behind,  and  the  latter  passes  oyer  in  vapour,  and  is 
oondensed  in  a  proper  recipient. 

Prapertie$.  As  kept  in  the  shops,  corrosive  sublimate  is  usually 
in  heavy,  white,  translucent,  crystalline  lumps,  unchangeable  in  the 
air,  inodorous,  of  an  exceedingly  acrid,  styptic,  metallic,  and  per- 
sistent taste,  soluble  in  eighteen  or  twenty  parts  of  cold,  and  three 
of  boiling  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  latter 
of  which  will  partially  abstract  it  from  its  watery  solution.  It  is 
soluble,  also,  without  change,  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids. 
The  alkaline  chlorides  unite  with  it,  forming  double  chlorides,  and 
thus  rendering  it  more  soluble  in  water.  It  melts  when  Seated,  and, 
at  a  higher  temperature,  is  volatilized  without  change. 

Ineompatiblei.  The  alkalies  and  alkaline  earth$  decompose  it, 
eausing  a  red,  orange,  or  yellow  precipitate  of  the  deutozide  of 
mercury,  with  the  exception  of  ammonia,  which  produces  a  white 
precipitate.  The  alkaline  protocarbonates  also  throw  down  the  red 
oxide.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  soluble  salts  of  had  and  silver^  by 
tartar  emetic,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  soluble  sulphurets.  With 
albumen  and  fihrin  it  forms  insoluble,  or  but  very  slightly  soluble 
compounds,  which,  however,  if  recent,  are  dissolved  by  acid  and  alka- 
line liquids,  and  by  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  calcium.  In  consequence  of  the  combination  which  it  forms 
with  albumen  and  fibrin,  it  protects  animal  substances  against  putre- 
faction. The  solution,  when  exposed  to  light,  is  gradually  decom- 
posed ;  but  the  change  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  alkaline 
chlorides. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  powerful  local 
irritant,  producing,  when  applied  to  any  surface,  whether  internal 
or  external,  either  irritation,  inflammation,  or  corrosion,  according 
to  the  quantity  applied,  and  the  degree  of  concentration.  Its  cor- 
rosive property  is  ascribable  to  its  affinity  for  the  albuminoid  con- 
stituents of  the  tissues,  with  which  it  unites  chemically,  with  the 
effect  of  producing  disorganization.  Its  external  effects,  however, 
will  be  considered  more  fully  under  the  escharotics. 

Taken  internally,  in  very  small  doses,  it  is  capable  of  operating 
on  the  system,  without  disagreeably  affecting  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  opinion  has  been  very  generally  entertained,  that  it  has  less  ten- 
dency than  most  other  mercurials  to  produce  sore-mouth,  even  while 
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bringing  the  system  at  large  under  its  influence,  as  evinced  by  a 
Bomewbat  increased  action  of  the  heart,  an  augmented  flow  of  per- 
spiration or  of  urine,  and  the  curative  effects  which  often  result. 
There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this  opinion,  though  the  fact,  admit* 
ting  it  to  be  such,  is  not  very  satisfactorily  explicable,  in  accordance 
with  the  most  probable  views  of  the  action  of  mercurials.  Perhaps,^ 
however,  the  difference  between  it  and  the  other  preparations,  in  this 
respect,  may  be  rather  apparent  than  real.  We  give  the  milder 
preparations  more  freely,  it  may  be,  than  is  necessary  for  their  cura- 
tive effect,  because  we  have  no  apprehension  of  local  injury  from  an 
over-dose.  Perhaps,  were  we  to  prescribe  them  less  freely,  we  might 
witness  all  the  effects  which  we  obtain  from  corrosive  sublimate,  with 
an  equal  exemption  from  ptyalism.  But,  in  relation  to  this  mercu- 
rial, we  are  compelled  to  give  it  in  very  small  doses,  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  On  account  of  this  apparent  peculiarity 
of  curing  syphilitic  diseases  without  salivating,  corrosive  sublimate 
has  long  been  a  favourite  medicine  with  empirics,  who  profess  to  cure 
syphilis  without  mercury. 

Even  in  ordinary  medicinal  doses,  the  medicine  sometimes  acts  as 
an  irritant,  producing  nausea,  griping  pains,  and  sometimes  vomiting 
or  purging,  though  the  former  effect  is  rare.  This  result  may  gener- 
ally be  obviated  by  combining  it  with  a  little  opium.  If,  however,  it 
be  persevered  with,  imder  such  circumstances,  especially  in  some- 
what large  doses,  there  is  danger  of  producing  a  chronic  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  which  may  have  serious 
consequences. 

Though  less  liable  to  salivate,  in  ordinary  doses,  than  other  mer- 
curials, it  will  generally,  if  persisted  in,  sooner  or  later  affect  the 
mouth,  and  sometimes  violently  so.  I  have  before  referred  to  a 
case,  which  fell  under  my  own  observation,  in  which  salivation  was 
apparently  induced  by  two  doses  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain  each. 

Pouonotu  Effeet%.  When  taken  largely,  corrosive  sublimate  acts 
as  a  powerful  corrosive  poison.  If  given  in  successive  doses,  so  as 
to  bring  about  the  poisonous  results  gradually,  severe  ptyalism  is 
often  induced,  with  all  its  most  unpleasant  accompaniments.  In 
such  cases,  there  is  usually,  after  each  dose,  more  or  less  colicky 
pain,  with  nausea  and  vomiting;  and  the  patient  dies  at  length  of 
the  combined  effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  upon  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  in  which  the  lungs  not  unfrequently  participate,  as  indi- 
cated by  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  bloody  expectoration.  Tremors  and 
paralysis  sometimes  precede  death. 
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Wka  a  abi^  poiMiKMBS  dose  kas  been  taken^  large  enoagli  to 
ikslToy  life,  tlM  sjniploiM  are  a  strong  acrid  metallie  taste;  a  senee 
of  eovstrictiDii  and  baming  in  the  CKopluigus;  ezeraeiating  pain  in 
tlM  Btw»rfc|  whielL»  liowerer,  is  sometimes  muAtiag;  nausea^  and 
freqnent  Tomiting  of  mnens,  often  mixed  with  Uood;  and  generdlj 
violent  porging,  with  or  withont  blood  in  the  stools^  The  system  is 
nsnall J  greadj  prostrated,  and  cramps  in  the  extremities,  snd  some* 
times  eonndsions  precede  desth.  Not  nnfrequently  the  patient  lives 
sevend  dsjs,  in  which  esse  the  tme  mercnrisl  ptjalism  is  vpt  to 
occor.  Profuse  discharge  of  saliva  sometimes  takes  place  mack 
earlier;  bat  this  is  owing  to  the  direct  irritant  action  of  the  poison 
on  the  month,  or  a  sympathetic  resnlt  of  the  gastric  disturbance. 
If  the  patient  survive  the  gastro-enteritis,  he  sometimes  lingers  long 
under  the  disease  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  which,  by  the  occurrence 
of  sloughing  and  extensive  ulceration,  may  prove  &tal. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  usual  marks  are  discovered  of 
inflammation  or  corrosion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  The  internal  surface  is  often  found  of  a  slate*gray 
colour,  and  that  of  the  mouth  is  white  or  bluish^gray;  effects  which 
are  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  action  of  this  poison. 

The  smallest  quantity  which  is  known  to  have  caused  death  is 
three  grains,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a  child.  {Taylor  onPoi9im9f 
Lend.  1848,  p.  402.) 

Several  cases  are  on  record  of  death  from  the  external  application 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  which  its  poisonous  constitutional  effects 
were  experienced,  both  as  exhibited  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
month.  In  one  instance,  that  of  a  child,  though  the  poison  had  pro* 
duced  extensive  sloughing  in  the  part  to  which  it  had  been  applied, 
absorption  nevertheless  took  place,  and  a  most  violent  effect  upon 
the  mouth  came  on,  attended  with  gangrene.  In  another  instance, 
occurring  in  an  adult,  on  examination  after  death,  the  alimentary 
canal  was  found  strongly  inflamed,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  colon 
and  rectum  were  in  a  state  of  sphacelus.  Other  facts  in  great  num- 
ber might  be  adduced,  to  show  that  the  medicine,  when  absorbed 
from  the  surface,  exercises  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  an  irritant  in- 
fluence similar  to  that  which  it  evinces  when  swallowed. 

IVeatment  of  Poisoning,  The  stomach  should  be  well  washed  out 
by  the  free  use  of  demulcent  drinks,  with  which  some  antidote  should 
be  administered.  Albumen,  in  the  form  of  the  white  of  eggs,  as  the 
most  convenient,  should  be  immediately  resorted  to,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this,  milk  or  wheat  flour;  for,  though  these  may  not  com- 
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pletely  neutralize  the  poison^  thej  certainly  tend  to  lessen  its  ac- 
tivity; and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  lose  time.  The 
most  efficient-  antidote,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  probably  the 
hydrated  protosulphuret  of  iron.  After  the  stomach  has  been 
cleansed,  a  cathartic  should  be  given  with  the  antidote;  and  measures 
afterwards  employed  to  counteract  the  inflammation  and  irritation, 
for  which  purpose  the  aid  of  opium  will  be  highly  valuable. 

Mode  of  Operation.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  capable  of  producing 
its  characteristic  effects  on  the  system,  both  through  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  skin.  Meeting  with  albuminous  matters  in  the  tissues 
and  liquids  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  it  probably  unites 
with  these  even  when  given  in  small  doses,  forming  an  albuminate  of 
the  salt,  from  which  it  is  probably  dissolved  through  the  agency  of 
the  alkaline  chlorides  in  the  blood,  and  thus  enters  the  circulation 
not  strictly  as  corrosive  sublimate,  but  as  a  compound  of  this  and 
the  alkaline  chloride. 

Therapeutic  Application.  In  reference  to  the  uses  of  corrosiTe 
sublimate  as  a  topical  remedy,  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  For  its 
effects  on  the  system  it  is  much  less  used  than  some  of  the  other 
mercurials,  on  account  of  its  occasional  harshness,  and  the  danger 
of  giving  it  in  such  doses  as  to  insure  a  decided  constitutional  im- 
pression.  Its  employment  is  confined  mainly  to  secondary  venereal 
affections,  chronic  rheumatism  of  a  peculiarly  obstinate  character,  and 
chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  whether  syphilitic  or  not.  It  is  usually 
administered  with  other  alteratives,  especially  the  compound  decoc- 
tion, and  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  With  the  latter,  however, 
unless  taken  promptly  after  the  mixture,  it  is  liable  to  undergo  de- 
composition, and  to  be  converted  into  calomel.  An  objection  has  been 
made  to  its  administration  in  connection  with  albuminous  or  glutinous 
substances,  under  the  impression  that  it  might  thus  be  rendered 
insoluble  and  inert ;  but,  as  suggested  by  Soubeiran,  this  is  probably 
the  safest  way  of  administering  it ;  as  its  corrosive  effects  are  thus 
obviated,  while,  being  soluble  in  the  blood,  it  is  probably  taken  into 
the  circulation  without  difficulty. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Should  it  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  any  dose  given,  this 
should  be  diminished,  or  a  little  opium  may  be  administered  with  it. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  exhibition  is  usually  that  of  pill, 
which  may  be  made  with  the  crumb  of  bread;  great  care  being  taken 
to  diffuse  the  medicine  equally  through  the 
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CoiToeiTe  Bublimate  is  frequently  used  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
in  the  form  of  *  bath,  with  a  view  as  well  to  its  constitutional  im* 
pression,  as  to  a  local  effect  on  the  skin.  In  this  mode  it  is  applied 
ehieflj  to  obstinate  cutaneous  affections.  In  the  Hdtel  Dieu  of  Paris, 
a  bath  is  used*  containing  at  first  half  an  ounce  of  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate, which  is  sometimes  increased  to  an  ounce  or  even  two  ounces; 
only  half  the  quantity  being  used  in  the  cases  of  women.  In  describ- 
ing the  ^ects  of  these  baths,  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  state  that 
they  first  produce  heaviness  of  the  head  and  drowsiness,  with  slight 
pains  in  the  stomach,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  vomiting  and 
diarrhooa.  Aflter  several  repetitions  of  them,  a  papulous  eruption  is 
apt  to  appear  on  the  legs,  which  is  occasionally  so  inconvenient  from 
the  itching  and  pain,  that  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  the  bathing. 
The  remedy  is  not  pushed  to  ptyalism  unless  in  syphilitic  cases.  The 
baths  are  given  every  other  day,  and  on  the  intervening  day  the  pa- 
tient is  immersed  in  a  bran  bath.  The  effects  of  the  remedy  are 
described  as  most  happy  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  skin  diseases.  {IVait. 
de  ThSrap.j  4e  €d.,  i.  201-2.)  Sulphuretted  baths  used  conjointly, 
cause  a  blackening  of  the  skin,  which  does  not  disappear  till  after 
desquamation.  Pediluvia  may  be  employed  also  to  affect  the  consti- 
tution, having  the  strength  of  half  a  grain  of  the  chloride  to  a  pint 
of  water. 

A  Solution  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  (Liquor  Htdrargtri  Biohlo- 
Rmi,  Lond,)  is  directed  by  the  London  College,  consisting  of  ten 
grains,  each,  of  the  bichloride  and  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  an 
imperial  pint  (fjxx)  of  distilled  water.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  four 
fluidrachms,  containing  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate,  to  be  taken  in  some  mucilaginous  liquid. 

IIL  AMMONIATED  MERCURY  or  WHITE  PRECIPITATE. 

— Hydrabgtrum  Ammoniatum,  U.S. — Hydrargyri  Ammo- 
kioChloridum.  Lond.j  Dub.  —  Hydrargyri  Precipitatum 
Album.  I}d.  —  Chloro-Amidide  of  Mercury. — Amido- Chlo- 
ride of  Mercury. 

This  is  made  by  simply  precipitating  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate with  solution  of  ammonia,  and  washing  the  precipitate  till  the 
washings  are  tasteless.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  reac- 
tions which  take  place  is  that  given  by  Sir  Robert  Kane.  Assuming 
the  existence  of  a  compound  radical  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
nitrogen  and  two  of  hydrogen  (NH,),  which  is  ammonia  deprived  of 
one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  is  denominated  amidogen;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  two  equivalents  of  chlorine,  con- 
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tained  in  the  dentochloride  of  mercury,  is  replaced  by  one  of  amido- 
gen,  thus  forming  a  ehloro-amidide  of  mercury.  To  prodace  amido- 
gen,  one  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  leaves  a  portion  of  the 
ammonia,  and  combines  with  the  equivalent  of  chlorine  lost  by  the 
corrosive  sublimate,  forming  muriatic  acid,  which,  combining  with  mi 
equivalent  of  undecomposed  ammonia,  remains  in  solution  as  muriate 
of  ammonia. 

Properties  Ammoniated  mercury  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder 
or  pulverulent  masses,  inodorous,  of  a  slight  earthy  and  metallic 
taste,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  soluble  without  effervescence 
in  muriatic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  and  dissipated  by  a  strong  heat. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  calomel  by  undergoing  no  change  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  by  not  being  blackened  by  trituration 
with  lime-water.  Like  most  of  the  other  mercurials,  it  yields,  accord- 
ing to  Mialhe,  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  alkaline  chlorides. 

Little  is  experimentally  known  of  its  operation  upon  the  system; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  produce  the  general  effects 
of  the  mercurials.  Fatal  cases  of  poboning  by  it  have  been  reported. 
It  is  employed  exclusively  as  a  topical  remedy,  usually  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment,  which  is  officinal. 

Ointment  of  Ammoniated  Mercury^  or  White  Precipitate  Oint- 
ment (Ungubntum  Htdrargtri  Ammoniati,  U.  8.;  Unquxntum 
Hydrargtri  Ammonio-Chloridi,  Land.;  Unguentum  Pbboipi- 
TATI  Albi,  JSd.)y  made  by  rubbing  a  drachm  of  ammoniated  mercury 
with'twelve  drachms  of  simple  ointment,  is  used  to  destroy  pediculi, 
and  as  a  stimulant  alterative  in  indolent  ulcers,  psorophthalmia,  and 
various  cutaneous  eruptions,  as  scabies,  chronic  impetigo,  and  favus 
or  scald-head. 

4.  Officinal  lodidee  of  Mercury. 

Of  these  there  are  only  two,  the  iodide  and  deutiodide,  which  are 
dbtinguished  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  as  the  iodide  and  red  iodide, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  changing  nomenclature,  by  fixing 
on  some  unalterable  quality  as  the  basis  of  the  title. 

L  IODIDE  OF  MERCURY. — HydraRGTRI  IodidUM.  U.S.y 

Lmd. — Hydrargtri  Iodidum  Viride.  2>w6. — Protiodide  of 
Mercury.  —  Suhiodide  of  Mercury. 

This  may  be  made  by  simply  rubbing  iodine  and  mercury  together 
in  proper  proportions,  a  little  alcohol  being  added  to  facilitate  the 
process ;  or  by  reaction  between  calomel  and  iodide  of  potassium,  in 
which  case  an  interchange  of  principles  takes  place,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium  which  may  be  removed  by  waabing, 
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and  of  iodide  of  mercarj  which  remains.  It  sometimes  contains 
deatiodidey  from  which  it  may  be  freed  bj  washing  it  thorough] j  with 
boiling  alcohoL 

Prcpertie$.  Iodide  of  mercury  is  a  heavy,  yellowish-green  pow- 
der, inodorous  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble 
in  ether,  and  slightly  soluble  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  It 
is  darkened  on  exposure  to  light.  At  a  high  temperature  it  is  yola- 
tiliied.  Mialhe  has  shown  that,  though  less  readily  dissolved  by  the 
alkaline  chlorides  than  some  other  mercurials,  it  is  slightly  affected 
by  them,  and  is  even  more  readily  affected  than  calomel  by  muriatic 
acid.  It  probably,  therefore,  owes  its  activity  to  the  solvent  agency 
of  these  substances.  {Chimie  Appliq.  d  la  Physioloff.j  Paris,  a.d. 
1856,  p.  420-1.) 

EffeeU  on  the  System,  Iodide  of  mercury  produces  the  effects  of 
the  mercurials  generally;  but  different  opinions  are  entertained  of 
the  degree  of  its  activity.  M.  Gilbert  considers  it  much  more  active 
than  calomel,  but  less  apt  to  produce  salivation,  while  it  is  less  pois- 
onous than  corrosive  sublimate.  {Ibid.^  p.  419.)  Dr.  Pereira  says 
that  it  is  a  powerful  irritant  poison.  {Mat.  Med.j  8d  ed.,  p.  868.^ 
MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidouz  consider  it  a  '^powerful,  indeed  very 
powerful  medicine."  (2Va^^  de  Th&rap.^  4e  ^d.,  i.  187.)  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Claude  took  nine  grains  with  no  other  effect  than  an 
evacuation  from  the  bowels  more  than  twenty-four  hours  afterwards; 
and  M.  Bicord  carries  the  amount  of  it,  which  he  gives  daily,  to  six 
or  eight  grains  without  inconvenience.  {Chim.  Appliq,  d  la  PhysioLi 
422.)  The  probability  is  that  iodide  of  mercury  is  of  itself  not  more 
active  than  calomel,  and  when  pure  may  be  given  in  the  same  doses. 
But  it  is  frequently  contaminated  with  the  deutiodide,  which  is  a  very 
powerful  preparation ;  and  its  occasional  harshness  may  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  Besides,  it  is  dissolved  by  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  thus  being  rendered  much  more  energetic;  and,  as  the 
two  may  often  have  been  given  together,  it  is  very  possible  that  its 
reputation  for  extraordinary  energy  may  have  arisen  partly  from  this 
cause.  M.  Mialhe  believes  that,  when  acted  on  by  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, it  undergoes  a  change  analogous  to  that  of  calomel  with  alka- 
line chlorides ;  is  converted,  namely,  into  mercury  and  the  deutiodide ; 
so  that  it  is  the  latter  preparation,  and  not  the  protiodide  that  acts. 
{Ibid.y  p.  423.)  The  practical  inference  is,  that  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  use  the  protiodide  thoroughly  free  from  deutiodide,  and 
that  the  medicine  should  not  be  used  simultaneously  with  iodide  of 
potassium. 

VOL.  n. — ^20 
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Therapeutic  Application.  Iodide  of  mercarj  has  been  found  ybtj 
useful  in  syphilis;  being  preferred,  in  some  degree  probably,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  less  liable  to  salivate  than  calomel.  Its  com- 
position, moreover,  obviously  suggested  its  preferable  use  in  cases  of 
that  disease  associated  with  scrofula;  and  this  is  perhaps  itis  moat 
useful  application.  The  dose  is  a  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to 
be  gradually  increased  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  or  until 
some  unpleasant  symptom  shall  appear.  It  is  most  conveniently 
given  in  the  form  of  pill. 

An  Ointment  (Unguentum  Hydraroyri  Iodidi,  Land.)  is  di- 
rected in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  by  rubbing  an 
ounce  of  the  iodide  with  two  ounces  of  wax,  and  six  of  lard,  previ- 
ously melted  together.  It  is  used  for  certain  skin  affections  of  a 
scrofulous  character,  as  lupus;  and  as  a  dressing  for  scrofulouSi  or 
scrofulo-syphilitic  ulcers.* 

II.  RED  IODIDE  OF  MERCTJRT. — HydRARGTRI  Iodidux 

KuBRUM.  U.S.yDvh. — Hydrargyri  Biniodidum.  JEa. — Deut- 
iodide  of  Mercury. — Biniodide  of  Mercury. — Psriodide  of 
Mercury. 

This  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
by  means  of  another  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  reaction,  which 
takes  place  between  one  equivalent  of  the  bichloride  and  two  eqs.  of 
the  iodide,  results,  through  an  interchange  of  principles,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium  which  remains  in  solution,  and  deutiodide 
of  mercury  which  is  thrown  down.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  well 
washed,  dried,  and  kept  in  a  closely  stopped  bottle. 

Properties.  This  preparation  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  heavy, 
scarlet  powder,  inodorous,  of  a  very  slight  metallic  taste,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  heated  alcohol,  and  in  solutions  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  other  soluble  iodides,  with 
which  it  is  disposed  to  combine  chemically,  forming  double  iodides. 
When  heated  it  melts,  and  on  solidifying  assumes  a  yellow  colour, 

*  lodo-ehloride  of  mereury,  made  by  subliming  to|^(her  two  eqniTalents  of  calomel 
and  one  of  iodine,  is  used  by  M.  Rochard,  with  great  asserted  success,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acne  rotaeea.  The  compound  is  made  into  pills,  containing  about  one-sixth 
of  a  grain  each,  of  which  from  one  to  three  are  taken  daUj,  also  into  an  ointment 
bj  mixing  one  part  with  eighty  parts  of  lard,  which  is  to  be  appUed  daily  by  IKo- 
tion.  Considerable  inflammation  is  produced,  and  serum  or  pns  is  discharged,  which, 
on  the  suspension  of  the  appUcation  after  two  or  three  days,  dries  into  crusts.  These 
flkU  afler  a  time,  leaying  the  part  less  red  and  hardened.  The  process  is  to  be  re- 
peated till  recoTcry  is  effected.  {B,  and  F.  MuUea-Chir.  iSev.,  July,  1866,  p.  185.)— 
JioU  to  tks  9€cond 
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which  it  again  changes  for  red  on  further  cooling,  or  on  being  me- 
dianicaUy  disturbed.  At  a  higher  heat  it  is  Taporised,  and  condenses 
in  yellow  scales,  which  also  become  red  on  cooling.  These  are  soffi* 
ciently  ehanoteristic  properties. 

Mff^dM  o»  ike  Sffttem.  These  are  both  locally  and  generally  like 
ttose  of  eorrosiYe  sublimate,  though  perhaps  somewhat  less  yiolent. 
It  probably  acts  through  the  agency  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  in 
the  liquids  of  the  body,  which  enables  them  to  dissolve  it.  The  dose 
is  the  sixteenth  or  twelfth,  gradually  increased  to  the  rixth  or  fourth 
of  a  grain. 

TksttqmMe  Applieatum.  As  this  iodide  is  capable  of  bringing 
the  system  under  the  mercurial  influence,  it  is  applicable  to  the 
same  purposes  as  most  of  the  preparations  of  mercury,  and  especially 
to  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  syphilis;  but  its  harshness,  and  the 
danger  that  might  arise  from  an  over-dose,  have  prevented  its  use  to 
tny  extent  as  an  intemid  remedy. 

Externally  it  is  employed  as  a  powerful  alterative  stimulant  and 
escharotic,  in  obstinate  ulcerous  diseases,  and  has  been  found  by 
Casenave  especially  useful  in  lupus.  Forming  it  into  an  ointment 
with  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  lard,  he  applies  it  in  a  thin  layer 
over  a  portion  of  the  diseased  surface,  which  becomes  violently  in- 
lamed,  and,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  is  left  in  a  state 
disposed  to  heal.  In  the  form  of  very  dilute  ointment,  it  has  been 
used  in  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  obstinate  disease  of  the  eyelids. 

An  Ointment  (Unguentum  Htdrargtri  Iodidi  Rubri,  Ihib.) 
is  directed  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  made  by  rubbing  a 
drachm  of  the  iodide  with  seven  drachms  of  simple  ointment.  This 
may  be  applied  to  indolent  and  insusceptible  scrofulous  ulcers,  and, 
much  diluted,  to  other  chronic  ulcerations  of  a  less  obstinate  char- 
acter. For  application  to  the  eye,  as  above  mentioned,  it  should  be 
diluted  with  at  least  four  times  its  weight  of  lard  or  simple  oint- 
ment. In  about  the  same  strength,  it  has  been  used,  in  India,  with 
great  asserted  advantage  in  goitre,  in  connection  with  the  solar  in- 
fluence; the  patient,  after  a  thorough  application  of  the  ointment, 
being  directed  to  sit  with  the  tumour  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  as  long  as  he  can  bear  them.  Blistering  is  generally  in- 
duced, after  which,  the  ointment  is  again  applied,  but  on  this  occa- 
non  delicately.  No  other  treatment  is  required  in  ordinary  cases. 
(Ed.  Med.  Joum.^  iiL  525.) 
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5.  Officinal  Sulphureta  of  Mercury. 
I.  RED   SULPHTJRET   OF    MERCURY   or   CINNABAR.— 

Hydrargyki  Sulphuretxjm  Eubrum.  U.S.  —  Hydrargyri 
BisULPHURETUM.  Lond. — CiNNABARis.  Ed. — Deutosulphuret 
of  Mercury. — Biaulphuret  of  Mercury.  —  JPsraulphuret  of 
Mercury. 

This  is  made  by  heating"  mercury  and  sulphur  together,  and  then 
gnbliming.  The  two  unite  in  the  proportion  of  two  equivalents  of 
the  sulphur  to  one  of  the  mercury. 

Artificial  cinnabar  is  in  the  form  of  heavy,  deep  silvery-red,  glis- 
tening, crystidline,  and  striated  lumps,  which  yield,  when  pulverized, 
a  beautiful  brilliant-red  powder  called  vermilion.  It  is  inodorous, 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  not  acted  on,  like  the 
other  mercurials  by  the  alkaline  chlorides.  When  heated  in  close 
vessels,  it  volatilizes  unchanged,  but  in  the  air  is  decomposed,  the 
sulphur  undergoing  combustion,  and  the  mercury  rising  in  vapour. 

Medical  Uffecta  and  Uses.  This  sulphuret  is  thought  to  be  en- 
tirely inert  in  its  unaltered  state.  The  only  use  made  of  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  mercurial  fumigation.  Being  converted  by  heat, 
with  access  of  air,  into  sulphurous  acid  and  mercurial  vapour,  it 
becomes  e£Scient  in  this  method  of  application,  and  has  sometimes 
been  used  in  venereal  ulcers  of  the  throat,  and  in  other  cases  requir* 
ing  a  very  speedy  salivation.  In  order  to  this  effect,  the  vapours 
must  be  inhaled;  and  the  obvious  objection  occurs,  that,  as  the  sul- 
phurous acid  must  be  inhaled  at  the  same  time,  very  unpleasant  and 
even  hazardous  irritation  of  the  air-passages  might  be  endangered. 
When  the  object,  therefore,  is  to  introduce  mercurial  vapours  into 
the  lungs,  the  black  oxide  or  calomel  would  be  decidedly  preferable. 

But  the  vapours  of  cinnabar  have  also  been  applied  to  the  external 
surface,  and  in  this  way  may  sometimes  prove  serviceable.  It  is 
especially  in  syphilitic  eruptions  that  they  have  been  thus  employed ; 
but  they  might  also  be  used  in  any  other  obstinate  eruption,  demand- 
ing a  powerfully  alterative  and  stimulant  impression.  In  such  cases, 
the  attendant  sulphurous  acid  may  be  useful.  From  ten  grains  to  a 
drachm  or  two  of  the  cinnabar  may  be  used,  according  to  the  extent 
of  surface  which  it  may  be  desired  to  affect.  It  may  be  simply 
placed  on  a  plate  of  heated  iron,  which,  when  the  application  is  to 
be  general,  must  be  introduced  within  a  vapour  bath,  especial  care 
being  taken  that  the  head  of  the  patient  shall  project,  and  that  the 
aperture  around  his  neck  be  well  closed.    When  the  application  is 
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to  be  fiBited  to  a  single  limb,  it  may  be  introduced  into  a  box  made 
fcr  tke  parpose,  witb  an  opening  to  admit  the  limb.  It  may  be  saf* 
•omedmeB,  to  direct  tbe  Tapoors  npon  a  particnlar  spot,  by 
of  an  instroment  resembling  a  f onnd, 

EL  BLACK   SULPHURET    OP    MERCURY    or   BTHIOPS 

XINBRAL. — Hydrargtri  Sulpuukktum  Nigrux.  Ui& 

Etbiops  nuneral  is  prepared  by  simply  robbing  mercury  and  sol* 
plnr  together.  A  chemical  onion  takes  place,  and  a  black  powdw 
lesaha.  At  one  time  this  was  thought  to  be  the  protosolphuret  of 
moreury;  but,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Brande,  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  a  mixture  of  cinnabar  or  the  deutosolphuret  with 
flolphur. 

It  is  a  heaTy,  black,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  baring  no  reaction  irith  the  alkaline  chlo* 
rides.     It  is  completely  dissipated  by  heat. 

In  its  operation  upon  the  system,  it  is  nearly  if  not  quito  inert, 
and  might  well  be  excluded  from  the  officinal  catalogues.  It  has 
been  supposed,  however,  to  have  an  alterative  effect,  and  has,  there- 
f(Hre,  been  prescribed  in  scrofulous  swellings  and  cutaneous  erup- 
tions,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  children.  The  dose  is  stated  at 
firom  five  to  thirty  grains  several  times  a  day;  but  doses  of  several 
drachms  have  been  taken,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  little  or  no 
effect. 

6.  Officinal  SaU$  of  Mercury. 

The  salts  of  mercury  are  at  present  scarcely  used  except  for  topi* 
cal  purposes.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  were  at  one  time  given  inter- 
nally, but  have  been  generally  abandoned.  Of  the  salts  in  use,  I 
shall  treat  in  this  place  only  of  the  nitrate,  in  the  form  of  the  citrine 
ointment.  The  yellow  eubsulphate  or  turpeth  mineralj  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  emetics  and  errhines,  and  the  eolution  of  the  per- 
nitrate  or  eupemitrate  under  that  of  escharotics. 

OINTMENT  OP  NITRATE  OP  MERCURY. —UnGUENTUM 

Hydrargyri  Nitratis.    U.  S.y  Lond.,  Duh.  —  Ungukntum 
CiTRiNTJM.  Ed.  —  Oitrine  Ointment. 

According  to  the  directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  citrine 
ointment  is  made  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  adding  the 
solution  to  a  mixture  of  neat*s-foot  oil  and  lard  heated  together  to 
200°,  and  stirring  until  effervescence  ceases,  and  the  ointment  thickens. 
In  the  process,  there  is  first  obtained  in  solution  a  mixture  of  the 
nitrates  of  the  protoxide  and  deutoxide,  which  are  afterwards  decom- 
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posed  to  some  extent,  and  probabljr  converted  into  the  yellow  sub- 
nitrate  of  the  dentozide  of  mercnry;  while  the  oils  themselves  are 
partially  converted  into  the  fatty  acids,  which  probably  combine 
with  a  portion  of  mercurial  oxide,  from  which  the  nitric  acid  has 
been  separated.  The  precise  changes,  however,  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained,  and  they  differ  somewhat  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  operation.  It  is  clear  that  the  oxidation  of  the  fatty 
matter,  and  the  deutoxidation  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  are 
effected  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid,  which,  being 
thus  decomposed,  escapes  in  the  form  of  nitrous  fumes. 

This  ointment  has  a  fine  yellow  colour  when  first  prepared,  which, 
however,  gradually  changes  to  a  greenish  hue  on  exposure.  If  well 
made,  it  retains  its  proper  unctuous  consistence  for  a  long  time.  Its 
odour  is  nitrous,  but  peculiar. 

It  is  irritant,  and  probably  alterative  to  the  surface  to  which  it 
is  applied,  and  is  one  of  the  best  local  remedies  in  chronic  cutaneous 
eruptions  requiring  stimulation.  The  particular  affections  in  which 
it  has  been  found  most  efficacious  are  parrigo  and  impetigo^  espe- 
cially the  latter,  affecting  the  scalp  and  the  face,  in  the  form  of  tinea 
capitis  and  crusta  lactea.  It  has  also  proved  serviceable  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  eczema^  when  the  inflammation  has  quite  subsided, 
and  in  the  scaly  affections,  pMoriasiSj  lepra^  and  pityriasis.  It  is,  in 
general,  not  applicable  to  the  earlier  stages  of  these  affections,  and, 
when  first  used,  should  be  considerably  diluted  with  lard;  the 
strength  being  gradually  increased  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 
If  it  augment  the  irritation,  it  should  be  suspended,  and  resumed  at 
a  later  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  affection  of  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids denominated  psorophthalmia^  it  is  an  excellent  application.  It 
may  also  be  used,  as  a  stimulant  and  alterative  dressing,  in  foul 
phagedenic  or  indolent  ulcers,  particularly  those  of  syphilitic  origin. 


n.  ARSENIC. 

ARSENICUM.  CT.  A— Arsenicum  Purum.  DtiJ. 

I  shall  treat  first  of  the  effects  and  uses  of  arsenic  as  a  medicine, 
and  then  of  its  several  preparations.  It  will  be  understood  that,  in 
the  following  observations,  it  is  not  the  metal  in  its  uncombined  state 
that  will  be  under  consideration,  but  those  states  of  it,  whatever  they 
may  be,  in  which  it  actually  operates  on  the  systenu    There  can  be 
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BO  donbt  that  it  k  the  arsenic  itself  which  pres  to  all  its  prepara- 
tioBS  wfaaterer  peculiar  efficiency  they  may  possess,  although,  when 
qaite  pvre,  it  nay  have  but  a  rery  doubtful  influence. 

Anenk  has  by  some  been  ranked  among  the  tonics;  but  it  has 
ahraya  ^ipeared  to  me,  judging  from  its  known  effects,  to  be  yery 
&krtakt  in  its  operation  from  those  medicines,  considered  as  a  class. 
The  antiperiodic  power  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  Peruviaii 
bark  and  its  deriyatiyes,  and  which  has  mainly  led  to  this  opinixm  of 
its  diaracter,  is  not  specially  a  tonic  property,  and  does  not  belong 
to  bark  itself  as  a  tonic  The  medicine  which  probably  possesses  it 
in  the  highest  degree,  next  to  the  two  mentioned,  is  opium,  which 
certainly  has  no  claim  to  be  ranked  with  the  tonics.  The  effects  of 
arsenic  are  quite  peculiar,  and,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge, 
it  is  imposfflble  to  place  it  in  any  other  association  of  medidnes  than 
the  present,  without  leading  to  false  notions  of  its  character. 

1.  Effecti  on  the  System, 

In  its  lowest  remedial  doses,  arsenic  may  often  be  giyen  for  a 
considerable  time,  without  any  other  discoyerable  sign  of  its  opera- 
tion than  the  reUef  or  cure  of  the  disease,  for  which  it  may  be  ad- 
Biinistered.  It  is,  therefore,  properly  an  alteratiye.  Generally 
q>eaking,  howeyer,  it  does  produce  some  obsenrable  effects,  which 
senre  as  a  signal  to  the  prescriber  to  diminish  the  dose,  or  to  with- 
hold the  medicine  for  a  time.  The  symptom  which  I  haye  generally 
noticed  among  the  first,  when  it  is  yery  carefully  giyen  with  a  special 
yiew  to  ayoid  gastric  irritation,  is  an  edematous  state  of  the  eyelids 
and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  face  beneath  them.  If  the  medicine  be 
perseyered  in,  this  oedema  may  spread  considerably;  and  it  is  so 
common  an  effect  as  to  haye  receiyed  the  name  of  (edema  arBenieale. 
I  haye  met  with  one  instance,  and  only  one,  in  which  this  effusion 
appeared  to  extend  oyer  the  body,  constituting  a  full  attack  of  ana- 
sarca ;  and  in  that  case,  which  was  one  of  intermittent  fever  in  a 
boy,  I  was  unable  to  determine,  certainly,  whether  the  dropsy  re- 
sulted from  the  arsenic  or  from  the  disease,  though  inclined  to  as- 
cribe it  to  the  former.  The  oedema  does  not,  in  general,  make  its 
appearance  until  some  days  after  beginning  with  the  medicine,  some- 
times not  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  eyen  more ;  and  I  have  carried 
patients  through  a  course  of  treatment  extending  to  months,  with 
the  effect  of  curing  long-continued  skin  affections,  without  any  symp- 
tom of  the  kind,  or  indeed  any  other  disagreeable  symptom. 

If,  howeyer,  the  dose  is  somewhat  large,  or  the  patient  peculiarly 
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susceptible,  the  first  sign  of  the  action  of  the  medicine  is  usually 
presented  in  the  stomach.  Sometimes  there  is  a  slight  temporary 
increase  of  appetite,  such  as  any  acrid  substance  may  produce  by 
its  first  excitant  impression ;  but  more  frequently  the  patient  com- 
plains of  heat  in  the  throat,  epigastric  uneasiness,  anorexia,  nausea, 
or  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  of  general  heat,  and 
more  or  less  headache,  while  the  pulse  is  somewhat  accelerated; 
symptoms,  however,  which  subside  quickly  on  the  omission  of  the 
medicine.  Should  it  be  persevered  with,  or  given  still  more  largely, 
the  irritation  of  the  primse  vise  is  greatly  increased,  vomiting  and 
purging,  with  griping  pains  ensue,  and  other  symptoms  which  indi- 
cate derangement  of  the  system  at  large;  such  as  heat  and  dryness 
of  skin,  excited  pulse,  languor,  weakness,  wakefulness,  etc.  Be- 
yond these,  the  effects  of  arsenic  cannot  proceed  without  becoming 
poisonous;  and,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  appear,  the  medicine 
should  be  at  once  omitted. 

Curious  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  use  of  arsenic  as  an 
habitual  stimulant  by  the  peasants  of  Styria,  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, who  are  said  to  be  invigorated  by  it,  improving  in  appetite, 
colour,  and  general  comfort,  so  as  to  acquire  a  fondness  for  the 
luxury,  and  to  be  unable  to  relinquish  it  without  sujQfering.  These 
statements,  however,  are  so  contrary  to  what  has  hitherto  been 
known  of  its  effects,  that  we  are  scarcely  required  to  give  them 
credence,  without  further  authentication.  Nevertheless,  MM.  Trous- 
seau and  Pidoux  state,  or  rather,  I  presume  M.  Trousseau,  for  both 
authors  could  scarcely  have  performed  the  experiment  at  the  same 
time,  that  after  he  had  taken  eight  centigrammes  (somewhat  more 
than  a  grain)  of  arsenious  acid,  he  felt  a  general  excitement  similar 
to  that  produced  by  strong  coffee,  with  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
vigour  in  the  lower  extremities,  enabling  him  tb  take  a  long  walk 
without  fatigue.  {TraitS  de  ThSrap.y  4e  dd.,  i.  258.) 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  dangers  of  the  medicine,  and  its 
essentially  pernicious  character,  have  been  exaggerated,  in  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  much  beyond  what  the  exact  truth  Will  warrant.  I  have 
myself  administered  Fowler's  solution  almost  or  quite  continuously, 
in  alterative  doses,  for  two,  three,  and  even  six  months,  without 
witnessing  any  disagreeable  effects  from  it  at  the  time  or  subse- 
quently, but  on  the  contrary  great  improvement,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  cures  of  the  cutaneous  affections  for  which  it  was  adminis- 
tered. On  a  visit  to  Swansea  in  South  Wales,  some  years  since,  I 
was  assured  by  respectable  physicians  of  the  place,  that  at  the  cop- 
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per  smdtiiig  works  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  which  load  the  whole 
atmosphere  around  them  with  the  vapour  of  arsenic,  so  that  vegeta- 
tion perishes  in  the  near  vicinity,  and  an  alliaceous  odour  can  some- 
times be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  woricmen  them- 
adves  did  not  appear  to  suffer.  They  were  somewhat  paler,  it  is 
true,  than  the  peasants  of  the  country,  but  were  not  more  liable  to 
disease,  nor  shorter  lived  than  their  neighbours.  Dr.  Paris,  in  his 
Pharmacologta,  states  that,  in  a  marshy  locality  in  Cornwall,  formerly 
subject  to  intermittent  fever,  it  has  ceased  to  prevail  since  copper 
smelting  works  have  been  established  in  the  neighbourhood. 

These  facts  may  tend,  in  some  measure,  to  remove  any  existing 
fears  as  to  the  safety  of  arsenic,  used  with  due  caution  as  a  medi- 
cine; but  they  should  not  render  the  practitioner  careless.  If  the 
dose  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  legitimate  limits,  and  the  medi- 
cine be  suspended  or  suitably  diminished  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
unpleasant  symptom,  no  danger  of  serious  injury  from  its  use  need 
be  appreheiided;  but  recklessness  or  negligence  may,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this,  as  of  any  other  powerful  remedy,  lead  to  irreparable 
mischief. 

Pouonoui  Effects.  Sometimes,  when  a  large  quantity  of  pow- 
dered arsenious  acid  is  taken  on  a  full  stomach,  the  poison  is  wholly 
rejected  along  with  the  gastric  contents,  and  no  ill  effects  follow.  A 
ease  is  related,  in  which  half  an  ounce  was  swallowed,  with  the  effect 
of  vomiting,  and  without  causing  death.  But  such  cases  are  very 
rare.  Generally,  the  poisonous  symptoms  from  arsenious  acid  make 
their  appearance  in  about  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  after  it  has  been 
swallowed,  but  occasionally  in  a  very  few  minutes ;  and  instances  are 
on  record  in  which  they  have  been  postponed  for  several  hours,  in 
one  case  so  long  as  eight.  A  severe  burning  pain  is  felt  in  the  stom- 
ach, usually  increased  by  pressure ;  nausea  comes  on,  quickly  followed 
by  vomiting,  and  somewhat  later  by  diarrhoea;  the  ejected  matters 
produce  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface  over  which  they  pass, 
giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  constriction  and  burning  heat  in  the  throat, 
with  a  deep-purplish  redness  of  the  lips  and  mouth,  and  intense 
thirst ;  the  vomiting  becomes  incessant,  with  the  discharge  of  every- 
thing taken  into  the  stomach ;  the  diarrhoea  is  often  attended  with 
tenesmus,  and  occasionally  with  excoriations  of  the  anus;  the  ab- 
domen becomes  swollen,  hard,  and  extremely  tender;  sometimes  the 
skin  is  hot,  sometimes  pale  and  cold,  with  a  clammy  sweat;  the  pulse 
is  frequent,  small,  irregular,  and  at  length  extremely  feeble  or  imper- 
ceptible; the  respiration  is  often  laboured,  from  the  pain  produced 
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by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm ;  palpitations,  faintness,  great  pros- 
tration, cramps  in  the  extremities,  and  hiccough,  mark  the  implication 
of  the  nervous  system;  and,  finally,  delirium,  tetanic  spasms,  conyul- 
sions,  and  paralysis,  one  or  all,  precede  the  closing  scene.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  patient  are  often  most  excruciating.  Sometimes  there 
is  an  itching  sensation,  with  or  without  an  eruption  on  the  surface. 
Copious  ptyalism  has  been  occasionally  observed.  The  urine  is  gen- 
erally scanty,  sometimes  bloody  or  albuminous,  and  causes  in  its 
discharge  a  burning  pain,  which  may  extend  to  the  whole  genital 
organs,  and  is  occasionally  attended  with  priapism.  The  discharges 
are  various  in  appearance ;  but  from  the  stomach  they  are  usually 
brown,  and  mixed  with  mucus  or  blood,  and  from  the  bowels  are  not 
unfrequently  also  bloody,  and  at  a  later  period  black  and  offensive. 

Instead  of  the  preceding  symptoms,  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
signs  of  an  intense  gastro-enteritis,  the  patient,  in  some  rare  instances, 
suffers  little  or  no  pain;  even  vomiting  and  purging  mayjbe  absent; 
but  prostration  speedily  supervenes,  with  faintness  or  syncope,  and 
evidences  of  great  nervous  disorder,  as  delirium,  coma,  convulsions, 
or  paralysis.  Either  the  shock,  made  through  the  stomach  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  is  so  great  as  to  prostrate  the  system  below  the  point 
of  inflammatory  reaction,  as  sometimes  happens  from  a  violent  blow 
on  the  epigastrium ;  or  the  poison  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  produces 
the  effect  directly  upon  the  brain  and  heart.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
former  of  these  opinions. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  gastro-enteritic  symptoms  are  violent  at 
first,  but,  passing  off,  leave  the  patient  suffering  with  nervous  affec- 
tion, varying,  according  to  Dr.  Ghristison,  from  coma  to  a  slight 
palsy  of  the  limbs  resembling  that  of  lead,  with  intermediate  grades 
of  epileptic  convulsion,  tetanic  spasm,  or  symptoms  of  hysteria  or 
madness. 

Arsenical  palsy  has  been  particularly  investigated  by  M.  Imbert 
Gourbeyre,  of  Clermont,  in  France,  who  states  that  it  especially 
affects  the  lower  limbs,  but  has  a  tendency  to  become  general,  and 
usually  extends  to  the  upper  limbs,  which,  however,  are  less  seriously 
affected,  and  first  recover.  The  palsy  may  last  from  several  months  to 
years.  It  is  attended  with  cramps,  painful  shocks,  formication,  etc., 
and  may  be  partial  or  complete.  It  never  follows  the  careful  thera- 
peutic use  of  arsenic  however  long  continued,  and  occurs  only  when 
poisonous  doses  have  been  taken,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
palsy  caused  by  lead.  {Ann.  de  ThSrap.^  1868,  p.  229.) 

Death  has  happened  so  early  as  two  hours  after  the  taking  of  the 
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poisoD;  bot  generallj  it  does  not  occur  under  eighteen  hours,  and 
BometiBies  not  for  several  days. 

The  smallest  quantity,  I  belieye,  known  to  have  caused  death,  is 
two  and  a  half  grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  a  stout  girl,  and  half  a 
ividoonce  of  Fowler's  solution,  equivalent  to  about  two  grains  of  the 
add,  in  the  case  of  a  woman. 

The  external  applieatum  of  arsenic  is  capable  of  producing  pois- 
onous effects  ;^  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  symptoms  are  the 
same  as  when  it  has  operated  through  the  stomach,  including  the 
vomiting,  purging,  abdominal  pains,  and  other  evidences  of  gastro- 
enteritis, as  well  as  those  which  obviously  spring  from  the  absorption 
of  the  poison.  Arsenious  acid  has  been  much  used  as  an  escharotic 
in  cancerous  affections;  and  numerous  instances  have  occurred,  in 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  it  has  been  absorbed  with  fatal 
effect.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  liability  to  act  in. this  way 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  employed;  and  care  was,  there- 
fore,  deemed  necessary  not  to  apply  it  too  freely  to  the  surface  to 
be  destroyed;  but  experience  seems  to  have  shown,  that  the  result 
is  more  likely  to  happen  from  small  than  large  quantities.  The  more 
speedily  and  the  more  completely  the  surface  is  destroyed,  the  less 
will  be  its  power  of  absorption,  as  dead  flesh  does  not  absorb ;  and 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  arsenic  employed,  the  more  rapid  and 
extensive  must  be  the  escharotic  effect.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  result  of  experience,  in  this  case,  corresponds  with  what  ought 
to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  judgment. 

Slow  Pouoning.  When  arsenic  is  taken  in  small  quantities,  re- 
peated at  intervals,  for  a  long  time,  a  condition  of  slow  poisoning  is 
induced,  which  may  eventuate  fatally.  This  method  has  sometimes 
been  resorted  to  by  poisoners,  in  order  to  conceal  their  crime,  by 
giving  to  the  affection  the  appearance  of  a  gradually  increasing  dis- 
ease. Sometimes  it  is  said  that  a  gradual  failure  of  the  vital  powers 
takes  place,  with  loss  of  appetite,  debility,  and  a  general  inert  state 
of  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  without  any  special  or  very  obvious 
symptom.  But  I  exceedingly  doubt  this  method  of  operation.  It 
aeems  to  me  quite  incompatible  with  what  I  have  seen  of  the  action 
of  arsenic,  and  with  what  is  generally  stated  of  its  effects,  that  it 
should  act  fatally  in  this  slow  way,  without  producing  obvious  char- 
acteristic phenomena.'*'  The  most  characteristic  symptoms  are  nau- 
sea and  vomiting,  purging,  and  severe  abdominal  pains,  following  on 

*  Set  the  description  of  a  OMe  of  slow  poifloning  from  arienio  in  the  B.  and  F, 
MMkQ'Ckirurff,  B4v,,  April,  1866,  p.  400. 
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each  occasion  the  administration  of  the  poison.  Thirst,  redness  of 
the  eyes,  and  a  cutaneous  eruption,  have  been  occasionally  observed 
by  Dr.  Pereira,  among  the  first  symptoms.  Dryness  and  constric- 
tion of  throat,  hoarseness,  soreness  of  the  fa;uces  with  painful  deglu- 
tition, and  ptyalism  have  been  noticed  in  some  instances.  A  chronic 
condition  of  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  at  length  in- 
duced; furred  tongue,  and  dryness,  stricture,  and  burning  heat  in 
the  mouth,  fauces,  and  oesophagus  are  experienced;  distress  of  stem* 
ach,  irith  great  irritability  of  the  organ,  so  that  everything  taken 
into  it  is  rejected,  is  not  uncommon ;  there  is  usually  diarrhoea,  or  at 
least  looseness  of  the  bowels,  with  griping  pains;  the  pulse  becomes 
frequent,  small,  and  irregular;  emaciation  takes  place;  oedema  of  the 
face  and  limbs  supervenes ;  and  at  last  the  nervous  system  becomes 
seriously  implicated,  and  neuralgic  pains,  tremors,  headache,  vertigo, 
morbid  vigilance,  convulsions,  and  paralysis,  more  or  less  complete, 
indicate  the  slow  approach  of  death.  The  fatal  issue  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  delirium  or  stupor,  and  sometimes  occurs  without  them, 
the  mind  remaining  unclouded  to  the  last.  A  curious  effect,  occa- 
sionally produced  by  arsenic,  is  the  falling  of  the  hair  and  nails. 

In  the  Medical  T%me9  and  Gazette  for  February,  1857,  Dr.  Wm. 
Hinds  called  attention  to  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  which  appeared 
to  result  from  living  in  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
a  paper,  coloured  by  arsenical  green,  or  arsenite  of  copper.  The 
result  was  ascribed  to  the  inhalation  of  particles  of  the  paper  which 
were  constantly  separating,  and  floated  in  the  air  of  the  apartment. 
{Pharm.  Joum.  and  Tran%.^  Oct.  1858,  p.  222.)  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  A  portion  of  dust  from 
such  an  apartment,  which  had  accumulated  on  the  tops  of  some  books, 
was  examined  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  and  found  to  contain  arsenic. 
{Lancetj  Jan.  1859,  p.  4.)  A  peculiar  papulous  eruption,  sometimes 
followed  by  ulcers,  has  been  noticed  as  occurring  in  the  workmen 
engaged  in  preparing  arsenite  of  copper.  {Arch*  Q-Sn,^  6e  s^r.,  z. 
688.) 

Appearances  after  Death.  In  those  cases  in  which  arsenic  de- 
stroys life  as  by  an  overwhelming  blow,  no  abnormal  appearance  has 
been  found  after  death.  Generally,  however,  there  are  abundant 
signs  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  as  redness,  softening,  bloody  efiusion,  ulceration,  and  some- 
times gangrenous  patches.  Marks  of  inflammation  have  been  found 
also  in  the  interior  of  the  heart,  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, etc.     The  blood  is  said  to  be  sometimes  fluid  and  dark;  but 
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this  k  not  a  necess&rj  or  characteristic  effect  of  the  poison;  and 
M.  Flandin  has  seen  the  hlood  of  a  person  poisoned  with  arsenic 
perfectly  healthy.  {Taylor  an  Pouoni^  London,  1848,  p.  81.)  The 
same  CTidences  of  gastro-enteric  inflammation  have  been  noticed, 
after  death  firom  the  external  use  of  the  poison. 

Treatment  of  the  Poisoning.  If  the  patient  vomit,  the  stomach 
should  be  well  washed  out  by  the  free  exhibition  of  demulcent  liquids; 
if  not,  ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  and  followed  by  similar  drinks, 
which  serve  the  purpose  not  only  of  favouring  the  expulsive  efforts 
of  the  stomach,  but  of  involving  also  the  undissolved  particles  of  the 
poison,  especially  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  arsenious  acid  should 
have  been  taken.  If  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  can  be  effected 
in  no  other  way,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  stomach-pump.  But, 
along  with  these  measures,  recourse  should  be  had  also  to  antidotes. 
Two  substances  have  been  proved  to  possess  more  or  less  antidotal 
power;  both,  by  forming  with  arsenious  acid  insoluble  and  inert  com- 
pounds. These  arc  bydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  freshly  pre- 
cipitated hydrated  magnesia.  The  former  is  probably  most  e£Scient; 
but,  in  its  absence,  the  latter  may  be  employed.  Arsenious  acid 
probably  acts  only  as  it  is  dissolved,  which  is  rather  slowly.  The 
antidote  combines  with  the  dissolved  portion,  as  fast  as  it  is  taken 
up  by  the  liquids  of  the  stomach,  and  before  it  can  either  act  on  the 
mucous  coat,  or  be  absorbed.  But,  to  do  this  effectually,  it  must  be 
used  largely,  so  as  to  be  present  in  all  parts  of  the  stomach,  and  be 
ready  at  every  point  to  obviate  the  mischief.  It  is  said  that  an 
amount  of  the  chalybeate  should  be  used,  not  less  than  twelve  times 
the  supposed  weight  of  the  arsenious  acid  swallowed ;  but  it  would 
be  better  much  to  exceed  this  quantity.  After  the  stomach  has  been 
thoroughly  cleansed,  castor  oil,  or  other  quick  cathartic,  also  accom- 
panied with  the  antidote,  should  be  given  freely,  so  as  to  neutralize 
and  expel  any  of  the  poison  which  may  have  passed  into  the  bowels. 
It  is  advisable  to  continue  the  use  of  the  antidote  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  obviate  mischief  from  any  particles  of  the  poison  which  may 
still  cling  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  which  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  dislodge.  As  the  antidotes  have  no  effect  on  the  undissolved 
arsenious  acid,  they  cannot  at  once  neutralize  the  whole  quantity  in 
the  stomach,  no  matter  how  largely  they  may  be  taken.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  continuing  them,  as  long  as  there  can  be  a  suspicion, 
that  any  particle  of  the  poison  may  still  lurk  anywhere  in  the  primae 
rise.  Attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  inflammatory  and  irritative 
symptoms,  which  must  be  combated  by  such  measures  as  the  circum- 
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stances  may  seem  to  call  for,  in  each  particular  case;  bleeding,  leech- 
ing,  blistering,  cooling  drinks,  ice,  etc.,  being  employed,  one  or  all^ 
for  the  relief  of  the  inflammation ;  and  opium,  by  the  mouth  or  the 
rectum,  for  that  of  the  irritation.  Often,  however,  the  system  is  too 
prostrate  to  admit  of  free  depletion,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  stimulate. 

The  best  efforts  will  often  fail  to  relieve  poisoning  from  arsenic; 
and  patients  often  die,  when  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of 
the  poison  remains  in  the  primse  vise.  This  may  happen  either  from 
the  severity  of  the  local  affection  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  already 
produced,  or  from  that  portion  of  the  poison  which  has  been  absorbed| 
and  is  exercising  its  fatal  energies  everywhere  on  the  tissues. 

2.  Mode  of  Operating. 

The  preparations  of  arsenic  are  locally  very  powerful  irritants,  and 
even  caustics ;  upon  the  system  their  effects  are  also  powerfully  irri- 
tant, but  at  the  same  time  quite  peculiar,  and  in  the  end  depressing. 

Their  first  effect,  when  topically  applied,  is  intense  inflammation, 
which,  if  the  quantity  used  has  been  sufiicient,  quickly  ends  in  the 
death  of  the  part.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  a  chemical  or  corrosive 
influence  that  arsenic  operates,  but  dynamically  upon  the  vital  prop- 
erties. The  part  perishes  because  it  is  stimulated  beyond  its  powers 
of  life.  More  will  be  said  of  the  local  action  of  arsenic  under  the 
escharotics. 

When  the  medicine  is  swallowed,  the  first  irritant  or  inflammatory 
effects  on  the  primes  vise  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  local  opera- 
tion, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  must  be  so;  but,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  similar  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  induced 
by  its  external  use,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable,  that,  even 
in  the  former  case,  the  local  effect  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  must 
be  in  part  ascribed  to  an  influence  upon  the  tissue,  exerted  through 
the  system,  after  absorption  has  taken  place. 

That  arsenic  is  absorbed,  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  its 
detection  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  the  secretions,  after  its 
internal  exhibition.  Not  only  has  it  yielded  evidence  of  its  presence 
to  chemical  tests,  but  the  metal  itself  has  been  recovered;  and  these 
results  have  been  obtained  not  in  a  few  instances  only,  and  in  experi- 
ments on  the  lower  animals,  but  very  frequently,  and  in  the  human 
subject.  It  has  been  found  in  the  blood,  in  several  of  the  solid  tis- 
sues, as  the  liver,  spleen,  gastric  and  intestinal  coats,  lungs,  heart, 
and  brain,  and  in  the  urine.     It  has  been  detected  most  frequently 
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md  ftbundantlj  in  the  liYer,  spleen,  and  urine.  The  Tiacera  of  those 
poisoned  with  it  have  yielded  it  to  chemical  examination,  many  years 
after  death  and  interment.  Orfila  discovered  it  in  the  blood  of  a  dog^ 
in  less  than  two  hours  after  the  poison  was  introduced  into  the  stom- 
adi,  and  in  the  urine  in  from  six  to  eight  hours.  It  probably  enters 
the  system  through  the  portal  vein,  and  is  distributed  through  the 
liver  before  it  reaches  the  general  circulation.  Hence  the  greater 
readiness  with  which  it  may  be  detected  in  that  organ.  That  it  is 
found  also  especially  in  the  urine,  shows  the  disposition  of  the  system 
to  get  rid  of  it  through  the  kidneys.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  consider- 
able adhesion  for  the  tissues,  or  else  is  susceptible  of  but  slow  elimi- 
nation; for  it  may  be  found  in  the  urine  for  a  considerable  time  after 
it  has  ceased  to  be  taken,  and  there  is  no  longer  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  of  it  remains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  According  to  M. 
Flandin,  from  one  to  two  weeks  elapse  before  it  entirely  disappears 
from  the  system,  as  indicated  by  its  absence  in  the  urine.  Hence,  in 
a  person  who  has  survived  the  injurious  effects  of  an  over-dose,  the 
urine  will  often  afford  as  certain  evidence  of  its  having  been  taken, 
as  though  it  had  been  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

How  arsenic  operates  after  absorption  has  not  been  shown ;  and  it 
18  useless  to  speculate  on  the  subject.  Its  effects  on  the  pulse,  skin, 
urinary  organs,  etc.,  prove  that  it  is  irritant  as  well  when  in  the 
blood  as  elsewhere;  but  the  symptoms  of  depression,  faintness,  and 
great  prostration  which  it  also  often  very  speedily  induces,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  a  directly  prostrating  power  on  some  of 
the  great  vital  organs,  or  at  least  that  its  irritant  effects  are  so  prompt 
and  powerful  as  to  overwhelm  them.  That  it  has  no  special  tendency 
to  act  on  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  is  shown  by  the  clearness  of  intel- 
lect which  not  unfrequently  remains,  almost  to  the  last  moment,  in 
cases  of  poisoning.  There  is  no  proof  that  it  operates  by  producing 
any  change  either  chemically  or  vitally  in  the  blood;  for,  though  this 
has  sometimes  been  found  fluid  and  black,  the  same  result  often  hap- 
pens when  the  respiratory  process  is  fatally  interfered  with,  and  does 
not  uniformly  happen  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning ;  the  blood  being 
sometimes,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  healthy. 

8.   Therapeutic  Application, 
The  two  sulphurets  of  arsenic,  orpiment  and  realgar,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  physicians,  and  after  them 
by  the  earlier  Arabians ;  but  they  seem  to  have  subsequently  fallen 
into  neglect;  and,  though  the  arsenicals  still  lingered  in  popular  and 
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empirical  practice,  and  were  occasionally  used  by  regular  physiciami 
as  external  remedies,  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
their  employment  can  be  said  to  have  revived  among  the  modems. 
In  the  mean  time,  arsenious  acid  or  white  oxide  of  arsenic  had  been 
discovered,  and  it  is  this  that  seems  to  have  been  mainly  used,  under 
the  name  of  arsenic,  at  the  period  of  the  revival ;  having  been  found 
more  efficient  and  reliable  than  the  native  sulphurets.  It  was  promi- 
nently as  a  febrifuge,  that  the  medicine  was  now  recommended  inter- 
nally. Hadrien  Slevoght,  a  professor  at  Jena,  who  treated  of  arsenic 
in  a  work  published  in  1700,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  writer  of 
standing  who  recommended  it  in  intermittent  fever.  It  soon  came 
into  considerable  vogue  in  Germany;  but  Storck,  who  introduced  so 
many  vegetable  poisons  into  use,  seems  to  have  taken  a  bitter  preju- 
dice against  this  one  of  mineral  origin,  and  had  influence  enough, 
aided  by  the  known  dangers  of  the  medicine,  and  probably  by  the 
occurrence  of  serious  consequences  from  its  excessive  or  careless  use, 
to  cause  its  almost  entire  banishment  once  more  from  regular  prac- 
tice. To  Dr.  Thomas  Fowler,  of  England,  we  are  indebted  for  again 
bringing  the  remedy  into  favour  with  the  medical  profession,  by  a 
treatise  entitled  Medical  Heparts  on  the  EffecU  of  Ar%en%c^  published 
in  1786.  His  name  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  preparation  of  the 
metal,  now  generally  used,  at  least  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  when  it  is  wished  to  bring  the  system  under  its  remedial  in- 
fluence. 

The  most  important  remedial  uses  of  arsenic  are  those  connected 
with  its  antiperiodic  power,  and  its  alterative  influence  in  chronic 
skin  diseases,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  certain  nervous  affections. 

1.  U%e%  of  Arsenic  at  an  Antiperiodic.  Next  to  Peruvian  bark 
and  its  derivatives,  arsenic  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  in  regularly  periodical  or  intermittent  dis- 
eases. 

In  intermittent  fever ^  it  has  been  much  used,  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. As  well  from  my  own  trials  with  it  in  the  earlier  period  of  my 
professional  life,  before  quinia  had  come  into  use,  as  from  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  I  believe  that  arsenic  is  adequate  to  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fever  in  a  very  great  majority  of  cases,  and,  indeed,  that 
few  will  resist  it  if  judiciously  employed.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
prompt  in  its  effects  as  sulphate  of  quinia,  at  least  in  the  doses  in 
which  it  is  quite  prudent  to  employ  it,  and  does  ordinarily  fail  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases.  These  considerations  have  led  to  its  general 
abandonment  as  the  primary  remedy  in  the  disease;  though  it  is  still 
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oeeMMHuJlj  igBotied  to,  wbai,  from  any  cause,  the  preparatioiis  of 
Penmm  bwk  eamiot  be  giTon,  or  fmil  of  the  desired  dfect.  In  aone 
hiilaiKif  of  (dd  mtemuttents,  in  which  qninia  has  be^i  giren  often 
aad  largdy,  the  system  seems  at  length  to  lose  in  great  measure  its 
snaeeptibility  to  Uie  influence  of  that  medicine,  which  can,  therefure, 
be  no  kmger  adTantageoosly  used,  nntil  a  temporary  abstinence  shall 
penuft  a  return  of  the  susceptibility.  Qninia  is  also  belicTed,  by  the 
advoeates  of  arsenic,  to  leare  a  greater  tendency  to  relapse  behind 
it.  Under  these  two  conditions,  then,  arsenic  becomes  a  most  Talna* 
Ue  remedy  in  intermittents;  to  wit,  when  the  susceptibility  of  the 
syatem  to  quinia  has  been  much  impaired,  and  when  frequent  and 
aanoying  relapses  occur,  which  it  has  been  found  powerless  to  pre* 
?ent.  In  young  children,  moreover,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
taBtelgw,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  form  usually  employed.  One  reason 
of  the  want  of  success,  which  some  have  complained  of^  is  probably 
the  use  of  insufficient  doses.  To  interrupt  the  disease,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  strong  impression,  whatover  may  be  the  medicine  used, 
whether  quinia,  opium,  or  arsenic.  Before  the  proper  management 
of  quinia  was  well  understood,  failures  with  it  were  very  common,  in 
eemsequenee  of  the  smallness  of  the  doses.  As  much  of  the  arsenic 
should  be  given  at  first  as  the  system  will  tolerate ;  and  the  dose  may 
be  diminished  as  soon  as  signs  of  its  operation  are  obtained,  care 
being  token  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  irritate  the  stomach. 
It  was  upon  this  plan  that  our  countryman,  Dr.  Thomas  Mitchell, 
now  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  met  with  extraordinary  success  in  the  use  of  the  remedy, 
so  long  since  as  the  year  1820 ;  and  that,  more  recently,  M.  Boudin, 
of  France,  has  obtained  such  astonishing  results.  In  the  hospiuls 
of  Marseilles,  Versailles,  and  Paris,  M.  Boudin  treated  nearly  4000 
eases  of  intermittent  fever  with  arsenic ;  and  he  declared  that,  not 
once  from  the  close  of  the  year  1843  up  to  1851,  when  the  statement 
was  made,  had  there  been  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  sulphate  of 
quinia.  (Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  7Vat^  de  ThSrap.y  4e  dd.,  i.  261.) 
In  the  treatment  by  arsenic,  the  stomach,  if  loaded,  should  be  evacu- 
ated with  ipecacuanha,  and  the  bowels  should  be  opened.  M.  Boudin 
has  found  that  many  patients  bear  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  arse- 
nious  acid,  equivalent  to  ninety  minims  of  Fowler's  solution,  daily 
for  two  or  three  days,  but  cease  to  tolerate  this  quantity  afterwards, 
when  the  fever  is  interrupted.  But  his  customary  plan  is  to  give 
from  j}||  to  Vd  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid  (one  or  two  drops  of 
Fowler's  solution)  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  he  finds  diminution  of 
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appetite,  nausea,  or  headache  produced,  wheji  he  lessens  the  dose,  or 
administers  the  medicine  by  the  rectum.  He  has  found  that  patients 
will  bear  a  grain  of  the  acid  bj  the  rectum,  when  the  stomach  has 
ceased  to  tolerate  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  the  quantity.  He  gives 
it  as  well  in  the  days  of  the  fever  as  in  the  intervening  days;  and, 
after  having  broken  the  succession  of  the  paroxysms,  he  continuee 
with  the  medicine,  in  such  doses  as  the  patient  can  well  bear,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  previous  obstinacy  of  the 
disease;  in  the  first  attacks,  about  a  week,  and  in  old  cases  for  a 
month  or  two.  During  the  treatment  he  directs  a  good  diet  of  animal 
food,  the  use  of  sound  wines,  if  the  patient  is  feeble,  and  abstinence 
from  much  watery  drink.  The  division  of  the  dose  he  insists  on  as 
an  important  measure.  Out  of  811  cases  treated  at  Versailles  in  a 
period  of  82  months,  M.  Boudin  had  but  10  relapses.  (/6u2.,  262 
and  268.)  Dr.  Mitchell  gave  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  Fowler's 
solution,  instead  of  the  eight  or  ten  drops  ordinarily  directed. 

Intermittent  neuralgia  has  also  been  effectually  treated  by  arsenic. 
Periodical  headache,  which  is  in  general  purely  neuralgic,  is  one  of 
the  affections  in  which  it  has  been  found  most  useful.  I  have  suo» 
ceeded  with  it  after  all  other  measures  had  failed.  As  in  intermit- 
tent fever,  its  use  has  been  generally  superseded  by  sulphate  of 
quinia;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  excitant  influence  of  the 
latter  medicine  on  the  sensorium  is  contra-indicated ;  and  in  these, 
arsenic  may  be  resorted  to  with  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

In  remittent  dieeaeeSy  of  a  regular  paroxysmal  or  periodical  char- 
acter, much  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  remedy.  Memittent  fetfer 
will  sometimes  yield  to  it;  and,  after  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
remission  in  the  affection,  when  sulphate  of  quinia  from  any  cause 
cannot  be  given,  and  the  stomach  is  not  Irritated  or  inflamed,  the 
physician  would  be  justified  in  having  recourse  to  arsenic.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  remittent  neuralgia ;  that  is,  a  form  (^  the  dis- 
ease in  which  a  violent  paroxysm  of  pain  recurs  at  a  certain  time 
every  day  or  every  other  day,  with  a  moderated  degree  of  fain  in 
the  intervaL 

2.  Use  in  Reference  to  its  Alterative  Properties.  Chronic  euta^ 
neoue  eruptione  are  the  affections  in  which  arsenic  exercises  its  most 
valuable  powers;  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  there  is  no 
other  single  remedy  which  equals  it  in  efficiency,  not  ev^i  mercuryi 
if  the  syphilitic  eruptions  be  excepted.  It  may  be  said,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  be  applicable  to  all  cases  of  obstinate  disease  of  this 
kind,  not  arising  from  exclusively  local  causes,  when  unattended,  on 
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the  one  hand,  with  general  febrile  or  local  inflammatory  excitement, 
or  on  Uie  other,  with  a  depraved  and  cachectic  character  of  the  sya- 
tem,  anemic  state  of  the  circulation,  or  anasarcons  tendendee. 
Under  the  latter  circumstances,  the  attempt  should  first  be  made  to 
restore  the  general  health,  after  the  attainment  of  which  object, 
sluHild  the  eruption  not  give  way,  arsenic  may  be  employed.  Bui, 
though  thus  generally  applicable,  there  are  particular  forms  of  skim 
disease  which  yield  more  certainly  than  others.  In  the  9eafy  affee* 
liofis,  especially  lepra  and  p%oria9Uy  I  consider  arsenic  as  an  almost 
sovereign  remedy,  when  properly  used,  and  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain other  measures  to  be  indicated  directly.  Under  my  own  care, 
of  long  standing,  and  of  the  most  inveterate  character,  have 
yielded,  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  two  to  six 
months.  In  one  case  of  psoriasis,  in  which  the  eruption  had  con- 
tinned  fifteen  years,  had  extended  over  the  whole  body,  except  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  and  upon  the  lower  limbs 
consisted  of  one  thick  scaly  incrustation,  leaving  no  portion  of  sound 
ikin  visible,  the  patient  recovered  completely  and  permanently  in 
rix  months.  The  method  which  has  been  most  successful,  in  my 
hands,  is  to  begin  with  very  small  doses,  so  as  in  no  degree  to  dis- 
turb digestion,  and  to  persevere  with  these  continuously,  somewhat 
increasing  them  if  no  effect  is  produced,  and  diminishing  them  upon 
the  occurrence  of  gastric  disturbance,  for  whatever  period  of  time 
may  be  necessary  to  produce  a  cure.  I  usually  begin  with  three 
drops  of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  a  day,  increasing  if  neces- 
sary to  five  or  seven  drops,  but  not  often  exceeding  the  latter 
quantity.  At  the  same  time,  I  use  the  officinal  decoction  of  duU 
eamarOj  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and 
a  warm  mueilaginou9  bathj  as  of  bran  for  example,  every  day; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  tendency  to  fresh  eruption  has  ceased,  or  very 
materially  diminished,  apply  the  tar  ointment  locally,  first  upon  a 
single  limb,  and  afterwards  upon  successive  parts,  until  the  eruption 
wholly  disappears.  My  reason  for  thus  postponing  the  local  meas- 
ure is  that,  while  the  constitutional  tendency  exists,  showing  itself 
by  fresh  eruptions,  there  would  be  danger  of  an  introversion  of  the 
irritation  upon  some  vital  organ,  should  the  cutaneous  affection  be 
suppressed;  and  it  is  on  similar  grounds,  that  I  use  the  local  remedy 
only  on  a  portion  of  the  affected  surface  at  once.  The  ointment  of 
iodide  of  mlphur  has  sometimes  also  answered  a  good  purpose;  but 
on  the  whole  I  prefer  the  tar  ointment.  Whether  the  arsenic  would 
effftot  the  cure  without  these  a^uvants  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  for 
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1  have  never  tried  it  anassisted;  but  this  mnch  I  caa  state  with 
great  confidence,  that  it  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  treat* 
ment«  In  pityriam  I  do  not  feel  an  equal  confidence  of  sucoeso, 
though,  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease,  it  would  probably  effect 
puree.  In  the  P.  ver$ieohry  which  I  believe  to  be  an  exclusively 
local  affection,  dependent  on  a  special  cause,  and  curable  by  local 
applications,  it  is  probably  useless.  Nor  can  much  reliance  be 
placed  upon  it  in  ichthyomj  which  is  too  often  incurable.  Still,  I 
should  expect  more  from  the  above  combination  of  measures  than 
from  any  other,  in  this  disease. 

Chronic  eczema  and  impetigo^  after  the  subsidence  of  all  inflam- 
matory excitement,  are  perhaps  next  in  the  order  of  cutaneous  affeo* 
tions  in  which  arsenic  is  most  useful.  They  will,  however,  very 
often  get  well  without  arsenic;  and  it  is  only  in  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary obstinacy  that  the  remedy  is  advisable. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  several  eruptions;  as 
the  general  rule  above  mentioned  is  applicable  to  all;  those  essen- 
tially incurable  by  constitutional  means,  as  the  two  forms  of  ele- 
phantiasis, keloid,  and  moUuscum,  being  excluded.  PiorOj  parrigo 
or  favu$y  and  trichoMtSj  having  their  origin  in  parasitic  growths, 
either  animalcular  or  fungous,  and  being  therefore  essentially  local, 
do  not  come  within  the  general  category. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
one  upon  which  arsenic  is  so  useful  in  the  different  forms  of  chronic 
cutaneous  irritation,  it  might  prove  not  less  serviceable  in  cbiUnate 
ehranio  inflammations  of  the  mtkeonB  membranes^  whether  of  the 
respiratory^  the  alimentary j  or  the  urinary  passages.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  same  state  of  system  which  sometimes  gives  such  ex«» 
treme  obstinacy  to  psoriasis  and  lepra,  may  have  the  same  effect  on 
inflanmiation  of  the  interior  surfaces.  In  one  patient,  in  whom  I 
employed  the  remedy  for  psoriasis  of  the  face,  and  who  was  at  the 
same  time  troubled  with  a  chronic  bronchitis  which  had  continued 
for  years,  the  two  affections  yielded  together.  But  I  confers  that  I 
have  not  carried  the  conception  into  full  execution.  Arsenic,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  without  reputation  in  chronic  bronchial  inflam- 
mation ;  and  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  employed  it  in  a  certain 
very  obstinate  affection  of  the  bowels,  not  uncommon  in  that  dty, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  kind  of  internal  eruption. 

Chronic  rheumtxtism^  of  a  certain  kind,  may  often  be  beneficially 
treated  by  arsenic.  The  variety  in  which  it  proves  most  useful,  it 
diat  in  which  there  is  vague  pain,  supposed  to  be  in  the  bonet|  with* 
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<mt  local  swelliiig,  except  that  of  the  periosteum  constituting  nodes. 
This  is  moot  commonly  foond  connected  with  syphilis;  bnt  it  Bome> 
times  miso  occmrs  nnder  circumstances  which  do  not  jnstify  tis  in 
ascribing  H  to  that  origin.  Of  late,  iodide  of  potassium  has  been 
foond  so  eflectual  in  this  disorder,  as  to  haye  almost  superseded  the 
use  of  arsenic;  but,  should  the  former  remedy  fail,  the  latter  may 
be  resorted  to. 

Another  variety  of  the  disease,  in  which  Dr.  Christison,  in  his 
Dispensatoiy,  speaks  of  it  as  peculiarly  efficacious,  is  that  in  which 
the  joints  of  the  fingers  are  affected  with  firm  swellings.  He  as- 
oibes  to  Dr.  Haygarth  the  first  suggestion  of  this  special  applica* 
tion  of  the  remedy.  I  have  myself  used  it  in  one  extremely 
obstinate  case,  with  more  satisfactory  results  than  I  haye  been  able 
to  obtain  from  any  other  remedy.  In  fact  arsenic  may  be  em- 
ployed with  the  hope  of  beneficial  effects  in  all  cases  of  chronic  and 
extremely  obstinate  rheumatism,  which  haye  failed  to  yield  to  other 
means. 

NervouM  diteases  haye  been  referred  to  above  as  among  those  fai 
which  arsenic  has  been  used  for  its  alterative  powers.  The  one  in 
which  it  is  probably  most  efficacious  is  chorea.  By  some  practi- 
tioners it  is  considered  as  an  almost  sovereign  remedy  in  that  affec- 
tion. Having  found  other  measures  very  effectual,  I  have  not 
employed  arsenic,  but  have  no  doubt  of  its  remedial  powers.  Dr. 
Ferriar  found  it  useful  in  hoaping-eoughj  after  the  cessation  of  the 
inflammatory  symptoms.  It  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in 
epiUpty  with  some  success;  but  there  are  few  practitioners  who 
would  at  present  be  disposed  to  place  much  reliance  upon  it  in  that 
complaint.  In  tetanuBy  in  which  it  has  also  been  tried,  experience 
has  not  pronounced  in  its  favour ;  and  the  disease  is  too  rapid  and 
violent,  to  allow  us  to  expect  advantage  from  any  degree  of  impres- 
sion upon  the  system,  which  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  obtain  from 
arsenic.  I  have  already  referred  to  its  use  in  the  intermittent  and 
regularly  remittent  forms  of  neuralgia.  It  is  also  among  the  reme- 
dies used  in  irregular  forms  of  that  affection,  and  occasionally  it 
proves  serviceable,  especially  in  nervous  headacheg;  but  it  cannot 
be  relied  on.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  have  relieved  angina  pectoris^ 
which  may  be  ranked  among  the  neuralgic  affections. 

There  are  other  diseases,  in  the  treatment  of  which  arsenic  has 
had  more  or  less  credit.  It  has  been  deemed  a  remedy  for  the 
poisonous  effects  of  snake-bitea;  but  little  reliance  is  placed  upon  it. 
Atihmaj  phthiiiiy  neeondary  9yphili$j  dr optical  di$ea$e$j  the  ad^ 
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vanced  $tage  of  typhus  fever^  certain  ilUcanditioned  uleer$,  lupu$f 
and  cancer  J  are  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  used  with  more  or 
less  supposed  advantage.  It  is  highly  commended  in  leucarrhcBa 
and  menorrhagia  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Bams,  of  EUicott's  Mills,  Md.  If 
called  to  the  patient  during  an  attack  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  he 
gives  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  Fowler's  solution,  and  repeats  it 
in  doses  of  ten  drops  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  till  the  hemor- 
rhage is  checked;  and,  to  prevent  returns,  gives  from  five  to  ten  drops 
three  times  a  day.  In  leucorrhoea,  he  gives  from  three  to  five  drops 
as  often.  [Am.  Jcum.  of  Med.  Sci,j  Oct.  1859,  p.  893.)  In  pectoral 
affections  it  has  been  used  by  way  of  inhalation,  for  which  MM. 
Trousseau  and  Pidouz  recommend  cigarrettes  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  From  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm  of  arsenate  of  soda 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  three  drachms  of  distilled  water.  A  piece  of 
paper  is  to  be  saturated  with  this  solution,  then  dried,  cut,  and  rolled 
into  the  form  of  little  cigars.  Each  cigar  may  contain  one  or  two 
grains  of  the  arsenical  salt.  They  are  to  be  smoked  like  the  similar 
preparation  of  tobacco;  the  patient  slowly  drawing  the  smoke  into 
the  bronchia,  and  repeating  the  inhalation  four  or  five  times;  and 
the  process  may  be  performed  three  or  four  times  a  day.  In  this 
way,  the  authors  have  employed  arsenic  with  great  alleviating  eifect 
in  phthieiSf  and  with  much  greater  advantage  in  simple  chronic  laryn^ 
gitis  and  bronchitis.  {Op.  cit.j  i.  267.) 

In  some  of  the  external  affections  above  referred  to,  arsenic  is  also 
employed  topically.  But  of  its  use  in  this  way,  the  proper  place  to 
treat  will  be  under  the  escharotics,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Centra-indications.  Arsenic  should  not  be  employed  in  states  of 
high  febrile  or  inflammatory  excitement,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
stomach  is  inflamed,  or  in  cachectic  conditions  of  the  system  with 
weak  pulse,  defective  appetite,  depraved  or  anemic  blood,  and  a  dis- 
position to  dropsy. 

4.  Preparations  of  Arsenic. 

The  metal  itself  is  not  used  in  medicine.  Though  capable  of  pro- 
ducing poisonous  effects  from  its  facility  of  oxidizement,  it  is  too 
uncertain  to  be  relied  on.'^  Realgar  and  orpimenty  the  former  called 
red  sulphuret  or  bisulphuret  of  arsenic^  and  sandaraca  by  the  an- 

*  Schroff  infers,  fh>m  bis  experiments  on  rabbits,  tbat  both  metallic  arsenic  and 
arsenical  cobalt^  quite  Aree  fh>m  arsenious  acid,  are  highlj  poisonous;  oTen  more  so 
tkan  the  arsenious  acid  itself,  in  equal  weights,  when  the  latter  is  given  undissolved. 
(Jottm.  de  Pharm.  $t  d$  Chm.f  Sept.  1869,  p.  286.)— iVor«  (o  th§  uctmd 
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cieDti;  tbe  latter,  ydlow  wuJphmret  or  ien%dp!kwr€l  of  anmaiey  and 
mnipigmu^wtwm  or  arunieum  by  the  ancients,  though  employed  by 
&e  dd  Gredca,  Romans,  and  Arabians,  and  occasionally  by  the 
modetiiB,  hare  now  been  abandoned  in  regolar  practice,  as  lees  effi- 
cient and  more  nncertain  than  arsenions  acid  and  its  compounds. 
The  preparations  now  most  in  nse,  at  least  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  are  arsenions  acid  and  the  officinal  solution  of 
arsenite  of  potassa,  commonly  known  as  Fowler's  solution.  Some 
others  are  occasionally  used,  which  will  be  noticed. 


L  ARSENIOUS  ACID. — AciDUlf  Abseniosum.  U.S.yLond. 

— Arsekicuic  Albux.  Ed. — AcmuM  Abseniosum  Pitbum. 
Dub. — White  Oxide  of  Arsenic. — White  Arsenic 

This  is  obtained  in  roasting  the  ores  of  other  metals  containing 
srsenie.  It  is  condensed  in  the  flues,  collected,  and  refined  by  sub- 
limation. 

Prepertus.  As  first  procured,  it  is  in  beautifully  transparent, 
glass-like,  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish  masses,  which,  however, 
gradually  become  white  and  opaque,  so  as  to  resemble  white  poroe* 
lain  or  enamel;  the  change  commencing  at  the  surface,  and  grad- 
ually penetrating  towards  the  centre.  This  change  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  merely  molecular,  by  others  has  been  ascribed,  with 
greater  probability,  to  the  absorption  of  a  minute  proportion  of 
water.  In  the  shops,  it  is  either  in  the  state  of  fragments,  which 
hare  undergone  the  change  more  or  less  completely,  or  of  a  fine, 
perfectly  white,  rather  heavy  powder.  Its  specific  gravity  is  stated 
variously  at  from  8.2  to  nearly  8.8.  It  is  quite  inodorous,  even  in 
vapour,  and  has  a  feeble,  slightly  sweetish  taste.  Its  solubility  varies 
with  its  transparency,  being,  according  to  Bussy,  three  times  as  great 
in  the  perfectly  transparent  as  in  the  perfectly  opaque  variety.  Cold 
water  dissolves  but  little  of  either,  not  more  than  one  or  two  parts  in 
one  hundred;  boiling  water  dissolves  a  much  larger  proportion,  and, 
upon  cooling,  the  solution  retains  considerably  more  than  cold  water 
wQl  take  up.  The  presence  of  organic  matters  diminishes  the  solvent 
power  of  water.  The  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  oils.  It  is 
fusible  and  wholly  vaporizable  by  heat;  and,  though  the  vapour  of 
the  acid  is  inodorous,  yet,  if  the  vaporization  be  effected  in  the  pres- 
ence of  combustible  matter,  as  by  throwing  the  powder  upon  red-hot 
ooals,  a  strong  odour  of  garlic  is  exhaled,  owing  to  the  deoxidation 
of  the  acid;  the  odorous  vapour  being  that  of  the  reduced  n^Ati^l- 
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Arsenious  aoid  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  three  of 
oxygen. 

Incompatible$.  With  solution  of  arsenioos  acid,  lime-water  throws 
down  a  white  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  lime;  hjdrosolpharic  add  a 
whitish,  and  soluble  sulphurets  a  yellow  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of 
arsenic;  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  a  green  precipitate  of  arsenite 
of  copper;  and  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
arsenite  of  silver.  In  relation  to  the  means  of  detecting  arsenious 
acid  for  medico-legal  purposes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on 
chemistry  and  toxicology.  He  will  find  them  accurately  stated  by 
Dr.  Bache  in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

The  efiects  of  arsenious  acid  on  the  system,  and  its  other  medi- 
cinal relations  have  been  already  sufficiently  considered.  The  crdi^ 
nary  dose  is  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  twice  or  three  times  daOy,  which 
may  be  diminished  or  increased  according  to  circumstances  before 
stated.  It  may  be  given  in  pill,  made  with  the  crumb  of  bread;  very 
great  care  being  taken  to  diffuse  the  arsenical  preparation  equally 
through  the  mass,  for  which  purpose  it  should  be  well  rubbed  in  a 
mortar  with  powdered  gum  arable  or  sugar,  before  being  incorporated 
with  the  crumb.  A  safer  method,  however,  of  administering  the  me- 
dicine is  in  solution,  especially  when  it  is  to  be  continued  long;  as  in 
this  state  it  will  be  less  liable  to  accumulate,  and  thus  at  any  time  to 
operate  with  unexpected  violence.  The  most  convenient  solution  is 
the  officinal  one  to  be  noticed  immediately.  Should  the  medicine 
irritate  the  stomach  or  bowels,  it  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
combined  with  a  little  opium;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  occurrence 
of  such  irritation  should  be  a  signal  for  diminishing  the  dose,  or  sua* 
pending  th^  medicine.  It  is  best  administered  when  there  is  some 
food  in  the  stomach,  as  it  may  thus  be  slowly  absorbed  into  the 
system,  with  less  opportunity  of  irritating  contact  with  the  gastrie 
mucous  membrane. 

II.  SOLUTION  OF  ARSENITE  OF  POT  ASS  A. — LiQUOB  PO- 
TASS^ Arsenitis.  U.  S.J  Lond.  —  Liquor  Arsekicalis.  JBi., 
Dtth.-^^Arseniccd  Solution. — Faioler's  Solution. 

This  excellent  preparation  of  arsenic  is  made,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  by  boiling  sixty-four  grains  of 
arsenious  acid,  and  the  same  quantity  of  pure  carbonate  of  potassft 
with  twelve  fluidounces  of  water,  till  the  acid  is  dissolved,  then  adding 
half  a  fluidounce  of  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  afterwards  suf- 
ficient distilled  water  to  make  exactly  a  pint  of  the  solution.  The 
arsenious  acid  unites  with  the  potassa  of  the  earbonatOi  the  carbonic 
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teid  rf  which  esetpeSy  so  that  the  resnltmg  liquid  is  simply  a  soIati<m 
of  anenite  of  potassa,  slightly  coloured  and  flaToured  with  oompound 
spirit  of  larender.  This  is  important;  as  the  pore  solntion,  without 
some  flaTOuring  addition,  might  be  readUy  mistaken  for  water,  with 
Tery  serious  consequences.  The  preparation  was  introduced  into 
use  by  Br.  Fowler,  who  contriTcd  it  as  a  substitute  for  a  patented 
medicine,  wluch  had  been  previously  in  use  under  the  name  of  the 
taiieleu  ague  druf. 

The  solution  is  transparent  and  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  colour, 
imparted  to  it  by  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  which  gives  it  also 
a  slight  odour  and  taste.  It  is  decomposed  by  substances  incompatible 
with  solution  of  arsenious  acid.  It  is  the  preparation  now  almost 
universally  preferred  for  obtaining  the  systemic  eifects  of  arsenic; 
and,  in  my  own  practice,  I  have  found  occasion  for  no  other.  It 
contains  half  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid  in  each  fluidrachm ;  and  ten 
minimii,  or  about  the  same  number  of  drops,  are  the  medium  dose,  to 
be  taken  twice  or  three  times  daily.  The  dose  may  often  be  lessened 
to  three  drops,  or  increased  to  fifteen  or  twenty  with  advantage.  The 
same  rule  as  to  the  suspension  or  diminution  of  the  dose  is  applica- 
ble to  this  preparation  as  to  arsenious  acid;  but  there  is  less  danger 
of  accumulation  than  with  the  latter.  The  dose  for  children  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  age.  (See  vol.  i.  pp.  35-6.) 

III.  SOLUTION  OF  IODIDE  OF  ARSENIC  AND  MERCURY. 

— Liquor  Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  Iodidi.  U.S. — Arsenici 
ET  Hydrargyri  Hydriodatis  Liquor.  Dvih. — Donovan  a  Sdvr 
Hon. 

This  preparation,  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Donovan,  of  Dublin, 
has  been  officinally  recognized  in  the  United  States  and  Ireland. 
The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  be  made  by  dissolving  thirty- 
five  grains  of  iodide  of  arsenic,  and  the  same  quantity  of  red  iodide 
of  mercury,  in  half  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  The  iodide  of  arsenic 
is  prepared  for  the  purpose,  by  first  rubbing  together  one  part  of 
metallic  arsenic  and  five  parts  of  iodine,  and  then  gently  heating  the 
mixture  till  it  melts.  It  is  a  teriodide,  consisting  of  one  equivalent 
of  arsenic  and  three  of  iodine. 

The  object  in  this  preparation  is  to  obtain  the  conjoined  effects 
of  the  three  powerful  alteratives,  mercury,  arsenic,  and  iodine.  It 
is  employed  chiefly  in  obstinate  chronic  skin  diseases,  in  which  it 
has  proved  highly  successful.  As  with  the  other  preparations  of 
arsenic,  it  should  be  used,  in  these  cases,  in  small  doses,  and  for  a 
long  time.    It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  separate  ex- 
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hibition  of  these  energetic  medioines  would  not  answer  an  equally 
good  purpose,  without  being  liable  to  the  same  objection ;  namely, 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  solution  must  be  regulated  by  the  influ- 
ence of  that  one  of  its  three  components  which  acts  most  speedily 
and  powerfully  on  the  system.  If  any  one  of  the  three  produce 
untoward  effects,  the  whole  must  be  withdrawn  or  diminished.  The 
strength  of  the  solution,  is  such  that  twenty  drops  ^^ contain  the 
twenty-fourth  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid,  a  little  over  the  twelfth 
of  a  grain  of  the  deutozide  of  mercury,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  iodine."  ( U.  S.  Dispensatory.)  The  dose  is  from  fi^e  to 
twenty  drops  three  times  daily.  The  solution  is  sometimes  also  used 
topically  in  obstinate  eruptions  and  ulcerations,  being  dUuted  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

The  compounds  of  arsenic  acid  have  also  been  used— as  the  arse^ 
nates  of  potassa^  soda^  ammonia^  and  iron;  but  they  have  no  advan- 
tage, as  arsenical  preparations,  over  the  arsenious  acid  and  solution 
of  the  arsenite;  and,  in  reference  to  the  arsenate  of  iron,  it  would 
be  better,  in  cases  in  which  its  two  ingredients  may  be  indicated,  to 
employ  them  separately ;  as  we  should  thus  be  guided  in  the  dose  of 
each  by  the  wants  of  the  case,  and  not  by  the  rigid  limits  of  chemical 
affinity. 

m.  IODINE. 

lODINIUM.  U.S.,  Lond.^  Du6.— Iodineum.  Ed. 

I  shall  treat  first  of  the  effects  of  iodine  and  its  preparations  on 
the  system,  and  of  their  therapeutic  uses,  and  afterwards  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  in  which  the  medicine  is  administered.  In  the  outset,  it 
may  be  proper  to  say  that,  as  iodine,  after  entering  the  circulation, 
always  probably  exists  in  a  state  of  saline  combination,  it  is  not  the 
element  itself  to  which  the  effects  are  immediately  attributable,  but 
its  salts ;  and  hence  the  identity  of  the  general  influence  exerted  by 
its  different  preparations. 

1.  Effects  upon  the  System. 

The  local  effects  of  iodine  and  its  preparations  are  more  or  less 
irritant,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  elementary  substance  is  more  ener- 
getic than  most  of  its  compounds.  When  iodine  in  solution  is  applied 
to  the  skin,  it  causes  a  deep  orange-yellow  or  brown  discoloratton. 
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which,  however,  often  diMppears  without  desquamatioii,  either  through 
the  slow  oTaporation  of  the  medicine,  or  the  agency  of  emollient  or 
demnlcent  sabstances.  This  would  seem  to  show,  that  it  is  rather  a 
mere  imbibition  than  chemical  combination  which  takes  place;  yet, 
if  the  application  is  made  very  freely,  the  epidermis  seems  to  be 
diemically  altered,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  always  exfoliates* 
Inflammation,  and,  in  the  highest  degree  of  its  action,  OTcn  a  corro- 
ttre  or  escharotic  effect,  may  result  from  the  local  use  of  iodine,  espe* 
eially  when  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membranes.  Most  commonly, 
irtien  ulceration  or  sphacelus  has  occurred,  it  has  probably  been  the 
result  of  a  dynamic  operation,  causing  the  death  of  the  part  through 
an  oyer-exaltation  of  its  actions ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  affinity  of  iodine  for  hydrogen,  it  may  some- 
times  abstract  it  from  the  tissues  with  a  disorganising  effect.  The 
irritant  effect  of  iodine  may  result  from  its  application  in  any  form, 
whether  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform,  especially  to  the  mucous  surface9. 

Iodine  often  exercises  a  most  happy  influence  in  the  cure  of  disease, 
in  doses  which  produce  no  other  evident  sign  of  their  operation,  and 
which  are  insufficient  to  disturb  health  in  any  discoverable  degree. 
It  is,  therefore,  eminently  an  alterative  medicine. 

Given  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  its  action  sensible,  it  not  un* 
frequently  at  first  somewhat  increases  the  appetite;  but  this  is  an 
effect  which  it  produces  in  common  with  most  other  irritants,  and 
which,  if  the  dose  is  increased,  passes  into  positive  irritation,  as 
evinced  by  gastric  uneasiness,  nausea,  and  some  disturbance  of  the 
bowels,  with  or  without  colicky  pains.  A  very  common  result  of  its 
continued  use,  even  when  no  obvious  irritation  of  stomach  is  pro- 
duced, is  soreness  of  throat,  or  some  degree  of  inflammation  of  the 
air-passages.  This  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
practical  signs  of  its  operation  on  the  system,  and,  when  exhibited, 
should  lead  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  medicine,  or  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  dose.  Some  degree  of  headache,  or  frontal  uneasiness, 
is  also  not  a  very  uncommon  symptom.  When  the  system  comes 
fully  and  obviously  under  its  influence,  the  pulse  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, the  warmth  of  skin  is  increased,  the  stomach  is  disturbed,  the 
tongue  furred,  the  head  often  uneasy ;  in  short,  a  moderate  febrile 
state  is  produced,  which  springs  from  the  simply  irritant  influence  of 
the  medicine,  not  only  in  the  primss  vise,  but  on  the  system  at  large 
through  the  circulation. 

Even  under  a  less  degree  of  its  action  than  is  required  to  produce 
febrile  state,  it  exhibits  a  disposition  to  increase  the  secretions. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  the  secretory  fanctions  which  is  not  ooea^ 
sionallj  stimulated,  and  yet  no  one  so  steadily  and  prominently,  that 
the  medicine  can  be  said  to  have  any  special  predilection.  The  skin, 
the  macons  surfaces,  the  kidneys,  the  lirer,  and  the  salivvy  gli^nds 
are  more  or  less  excited,  one,  or  another,  or  more  than  one,  probably 
according  to  incidental  circumstances  which  may  give  the  medicme 
some  preferable  direction.  Almost  all  writers  agree  in  the  statement, 
that  the  menstrual  function  also  is  stimulated.  Occasionally,  though 
rarely,  profuse  salivation  has  been  noticed.  In  some  instances,  an 
effect  has  been  produced  on  the  mouth  similar  to  the  mercurial;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that,  in  these  cases,  it  was  really  an 
effect  of  mercury,  liberated  through  the  influence  of  the  preparation 
of  iodine  from  an  inert  condition,  in  which  it  had  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  remained  in  the  tissues. 

The  medicine  is  said  sometimes  to  produce  peculiar  effects  on  the 
skin.  Thus,  an  embrowned  state  of  the  surface,  which  has  in  one  or 
more  instances  followed  its  use,  has  been  ascribed  to  it  as  the  cause. 
But  the  justice  of  this  ascription  may  be  doubted,  when  we  consider 
how  rare  has  been  the  coincidence,  and  yet  how  frequently  such  die* 
colorations  have  occurred,  without  any  known  connection  with  iodine 
in  any  way.  What  is  more  certain  is,  that  the  medicine  occasionally 
gives  rise  to  eruptions  on  the  surface,  ertfthematouSj  papulouij  ecxe-- 
matouif  or  impetiginouBj  which,  however,  have  nothing  serious  in 
them,  and  yield  readily  on  its  suspension.  Iodine  produces  this  effect 
in  common  with  many  other  irritants  of  the  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  of  the  general  system,  as  copaiba  and  the  turpentines; 
and  there  is  nothing  specific  or  peculiar  in  the  result.  Nor  is  it  com- 
mon. I  have  very  rarely  seen  it,  though  very  frequently  prescribing 
iodine  to  hospital  patients. 

.  Absorption  is  said  also  to  be  promoted  by  iodine;  and,  in  proof  of 
this  opinion,  the  facts  are  advanced  that,  when  long  continued,  it 
produces  general  emaciation,  and  sometimes  shows  a  disposition  es- 
pecially to  attack  the  mammsd  and  testicles,  and  to  cause  atrophy 
of  these  glands.  But,  in  reference  to  the  emaciation,  this,  I  believe, 
is  never  induced  by  the  -insensible  operation  of  the  medicine,  and, 
when  it  occurs,  can  readily  be  explained  by  the  impaired  digestion, 
and  otherwise  disordered  state  of  the  system,  resulting  from  its  irri- 
tating influence.  As  to  the  devastation  which  it  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  produce  in  the  glands  specially  referred  to;  this  has  oome 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  apocryphal  facts  of  medicine.  So  many 
thousand  physicians  have  now  been  prescribing  iodine  for  so  long  a 
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tme,  and  saeh  miiiltitadee  of  patients  have  been  kept  under  its  inflo- 
enee  for  nonths,  and  perhaps  years,  without  any  accident  of  this  kind 
hairing  been  obsenred,  that  there  is  erery  reason  to  believe  that  the 
instances,  which  really  have  occurred  of  this  apparent  effect,  were  in 
fiict  aimply  coincidences.  The  mamm»  and  the  testicle  are  well 
known  occasionally  to  wither,  under  other  influences;  and,  if  iodine 
had  any  spedal  power  of  promoting  this  tendency,  the  fact  would  by 
this  time  have  been  established  beyond  doubt.  Instead  of  this  general 
and  partial  wasting,  which,  in  the  earlier  history  of  iodine,  were  bug- 
bears to  the  profession,  nothing  is  more  common  at  present  than  to 
see  our  patients  enjoying  good  general  health  under  its  prolonged 
use;  and  even  increase  of  weight  is  not  uncommon.  The  old  idea, 
therefore,  that  iodine  specially  promotes  absorption,  must,  I  think| 
be  abandoned. 

Sometimes  the  irritant  action  of  iodine  appears  to  be  directed  pecu- 
liarly to  the  brain,  and  the  phenomena  of  nervous  disorder  predomi- 
nate; such  as  neuralgic  pains,  headache  particularly  frontal,  pains  in 
the  eyes  and  ears,  tinnitus  aurium,  disordered  vision,  wakefulness, 
and  occasionally  delirium  and  convulsions.  Lugol  mentions  cases  of 
this  kind,  which  resulted  from  the  external  use  of  iodine  in  the  form 
of  bath;  so  that  the  effects  are  something  more  than  the  sympathetic 
results  of  an  irritated  stomach.  Sometimes  symptoms  of  asthma  are 
said  to  be  produced,  ascribable  to  the  influence  exerted  upon  the 
nervous  centres  of  the  par  vagum.  The  name  of  iodic  intoxication 
has  been  given  to  this  condition.  I  have  never  witnessed  other  effects 
of  the  kind  than  neuralgic  pains  and  headache;  the  latter  of  which 
is  not  very  uncommon.  I  once  saw  an  attack  of  exceedingly  severe 
neuralgia,  which  I  ascribed  to  the  use  of  iodine,  and  which  ceased 
after  the  omission  of  the  medicine. 

Poisonous  Effects.  These  are  of  two  kinds;  firsts  those  which 
proceed  from  a  prolonged  use  of  iodine  in  excess;  and  secondly^  those 
occasioned  by  an  excessive  dose  at  once.  Both,  I  believe,  are  the 
result  of  irritation,  produced  either  in  the  primes  viae,  the  system  at 
large,  or  the  two  jointly. 

The  name  of  iodism  has  been  given  to  the  state  of  system,  result- 
ing from  the  repeated  or  prolonged  exhibition  of  the  medicine  in 
undue  amount.  It  is  said  to  be  characterized  by  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, one  or  both;  abdominal  pain;  a  general  febrile  state,  with  heat 
of  skin,  frequent  pulse,  and  thirst;  cramps  in  the  extremities,  and 
great  emaciation,  endmg  in  death,  if  tho  cause  continue  to  operate. 
Such  cases  are  seldom  seen  now.    They  were  probably  either  the 
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resalt  of  a  sustained  gastro-enteiitis,  or  mere  coincidences  with  the 
use  of  iodine,  and  not  effects  of  it.  It  woold  appear,  however,  from 
the  statements  of  M.  Billiet,  that  exceptional  cases  occur,  in  which 
the  long-continued  use  of  iodine,  even  in  small  doses,  occasions 
emaciation,  palpitations,  frequency  of  pulse,  trembling,  nervous  irri- 
tability, and  general  debility;  and  that  these  results  are  most  apt  to 
happen  among  the  inhabitants  of  certain  localities  where  it  may  be 
presumed  that  there  is  a  natural  deficiency  of  iodine  in  the  air,  drink, 
and  food.  This  suggestion  is  of  some  importance;  as  it  may  serve 
to  account  for  certain  otherwise  inexplicable  cases  of  marasmus, 
which  may  occur  from  change  of  residence  from  such  a  locality  to  an- 
other where  iodine  abounds,  as  near  the  sea.  {Ann.  de  Thirap.^  1859, 
p.  187.)  When  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  used  largely  for  a  long 
time,  during  whole  years  for  example,  it  is  said  to  occasion  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  tongue,  by  which  that  organ  becomes  enlarged, 
lobulated,  and  fissured.  Several  cases  of  this  nature  have  been  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Langston  Parker,  of  England.  (  U.  S.  Ditpematarjff 
11th  ed.,  p.  1221.) 

Lebert  describes  a  kind  of  iodic  poisoning  which  he  has  observed 
in  patients  affected  with  goitre,  and  in  those  only,  consisting  in  a 
progressive  emaciation  which  may  become  excessive  in  a  few  months, 
restlessness,  incapability  of  mental  concentration,  disturbed  sleep, 
frequent  pulse,  impaired  digestion,  and  not  unfrequently  dyspnoea 
and  palpitations,  without  organic  lesion.  He  has  found  these  phe- 
nomena to  occur  in  those  cases  in  which  the  goitre  disappeared  under 
the  use  of  the  medicine,  and  ascribes  the  result  to  the  too  rapid  ab- 
sorption of  the  matter  of  the  thyroid  tumour,  and  its  presence  in 
the  circulation,  where  it  may  act  as  a  poison.  (See  Va.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Joum.y  v.  895.)  Though  I  have  known  repeated  instances  in 
which  goitre  has  rapidly  disappeared  under  the  use  of  iodine,  I  have 
never  met  with  these  cachectic  phenomena;  perhaps  because  the 
tumours  have  been  much  less  developed  than  those  which  occur 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps* 

Acute  poieoning  may  result  from  excessive  doses  of  iodine;  though 
when  taken  largely  in  the  unaltered  state,  it  is  apt  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, and  thus  obviate  any  very  serious  consequences ;  while  in  the 
form  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  which  it  is  more  generally  admin- 
istered, it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  justly  considered  as 
poisonous,  at  least  not  more  so  than  nitre,  and  probably  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Iodine,  however,  either  in  the  aggregate  state, 
or  that  of  alcoholic  solution,  is  capable  of  producing  death. 
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membrane.  But  it  also  affects  the  system  through  absorption.  Of 
this  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  Indeed,  the  preparations  of  iodine 
enter  the  circulation  with  extraordinary  facility.  It  is  stated  that 
it  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  a  dog  poisoned  with  it,  four 
minutes  after-  its  exhibition.  It  is  absorbed  from  all  the  surfaces, 
and  even  rapidly  from  the  skin,  when  used  in  the  form  of  bath* 
After  internal  or  external  use,  it  has  been  detected  in  the  blood,  the 
solid  tissues,  and  the  different  secretions,  as  the  urine,  saliva,  tears, 
etc.  The  milk  of  nursing  women  contains  it;  and  it  has  been  found 
in  the  urine  of  sucklings,  after  administration  to  the  mother.  Readily 
as  it  finds  access  to  the  circulation,  it  no  less  readily  escapes,  espe* 
cially  by  the  kidneys;  and  the  urine  is  that  one  of  the  secretions  in 
which  it  is  always  sought  for,  when  proof  is  wanted  of  its  having 
entered  the  system.*  It  probably  never  enters  the  blood  in  the  un- 
combined  state ;  but  always  in  the  form  of  an  iodide  or  iodate,  or  of 
both.  A  few  days  after  its  exhibition,  the  signs  of  its  presence 
usually  disappear;  or  at  least  only  traces  are  disooverable  in  the 
urine,  which  vanish  wholly  in  a  short  time. 

After  entering  the  circulation,  it  no  doubt  acts  as  a  general  irri- 
tant, and  hence  is  thrown  off  rapidly  by  the  emunctories.  It  does 
not,  like  some  of  the  metals,  appear  to  form  durable  compounds  with 
the  tissues,  or  to  be  deposited  in  them  in  a  permanent  state.  The 
facility  with  which  it  forms  compounds  soluble  in  the  blood  precludes 
such  a  result. 

Mode  of  Alterative  Actum.  But  does  not  iodine  produce  other 
effects  than  those  of  a  mere  irritant?  Its  medicinal  efficiency,  in 
doses  insufficient  to  produce  sensible  effects  in  health,  would  seem 
to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  can  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 

*  From  an  experiment  of  Dr.  CI.  Bernard,  it  would  appear  that  iodide  of  potaa- 
sinm  has  a  strong  tendency  to  escape  with  the  salira,  eren  more  so  than  with  the 
urine.  He  injected  this  salt  and  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  into  the  jugular  Teins 
of  a  dog.  The  iodide  was  almost  immediately  detected  in  the  Balira,  and  continued 
to  be  eliminated  with  it  for  scTeral  hours;  while  it  did  not  appear  in  the  urine  until 
two  hours  after  the  injection.  The  ferrocyanuret,  on  the  contrary,  neTer  appeared 
in  the  salira,  but  was  found  in  the  urine  about  seyen  minutes  alter  the  ii\iection, 
and  remained  in  it  so  long  as  the  experiment  was  continued.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  seyeral  times,  with  the  same  result.  {Arch,  Oin,^  6e  s^r.,  i.  6.) 

While  thus  disposed  to  escape  by  the  salira,  and  after  a  time  by  the  urine,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  obserrations  of  Schottin,  to  be  little  disposed  to  pass  off  by 
perspiration.  Though  giTen  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  daily,  it  was  not 
found  in  the  sweat  until  the  fifth  day.  {Briu  and  F^r,  Medko-Ckir,  Re9.,  July,  1S66; 
▲m.  ed.,  p.  172.) 
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suppose  that  iodine  might  be  the  real  curative  agent,  and  accordingly 
gave  it  a  trial  in  the  disease,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  very 
prevalent  in  that  region.  His  success  fully  answered  his  expecta- 
tions ;  and,  in  a  paper  communicated,  July  25th,  1820,  to  the  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences  at  Geneva,  he  made  known  his  invaluable  dis- 
covery. The  efficiency  of  the  remedy  in  goitre  naturally  led  to  its 
employment  in  other  tumefactions,  especially  the  scrofulous;  and 
the  favourable  reports  made  of  it  rapidly  diffused  its  reputation 
throughout  the  medical  world.  The  names  of  Brera,  Lugol,  and 
Manson  are  also  favourably  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
iodine,  especially  in  its  relation  to  scrofula.  The  medicine  was  now 
experimented  with  in  every  kind  of  disease,  and  under  the  most 
opposite  circumstances,  and  the  most  extravagant  estimate  was  made 
of  its  wonderful  powers.  Time,  however,  has  had  its  usual  effect  of 
moderating  enthumasm ;  and,  with  the  advantage  of  abundant  expe- 
rience, and  a  cooler  judgment,  we  are  at  the  present  day  better  able, 
than  a  few  years  since,  to  determine  its  real  value,  and  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  Materia  Medica. 

By  far  the  most  useful  applications  of  iodine  are  those  connected 
with  its  alterative  properties.  It  is  not  unfrequendy  used  for  its 
influence  over  the  secretory  functions,  and  often  also  exclusively  for 
its  local  effect.  Under  these  three  heads  may  be  embraced  all  its 
important  uses. 

a.    U%e  of  Iodine  09  an  Alterative. 

Its  efficiency  in  this  respect  is  prominently  displayed  in  the  reso- 
lution of  various  tumefactions.  In  all  chronic  enlargements  and 
indurations  of  inflammatory  origin,  or  mere  hypertrophies  from  ex- 
cess of  the  nutritive  function,  whatever  may  be  the  special  character 
of  the  inflammation,  or  the  seat  of  the  tumefaction,  whether  in  the 
glands,  the  cellular  or  ligamentous  tissues,  the  muscles,  periosteum, 
or  bones,  much  advantage  may  be  expected  from  the  resolvent  prop- 
erties of  iodine;  and  in  such  cases,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  no  one 
remedy  which  equals  it  in  the  universality  of  its  applicability,  not 
even  mercury.  To  the  cure  of  carcinomatous,  tuberculous,  or  mela- 
notic tumours,  or  other  heterologous  formations,  or  of  the  indura- 
tions resulting  from  cartilaginous  or  osseous  degeneration,  it  is 
wholly  inadequate,  as  indeed  are  all  other  known  deobstruent  reme- 
dies. It  has  appeared  to  me  that  its  extraordinary  efficiency,  in  the 
resolution  of  chronic  tumefactions,  may  be  best  explained  by  the 
theory,  already  advanced,  of  its  special  influence  in  promoting  the 
normal  process  of  disintegration;   of  stimulating,  in  other  words, 
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tiiose  dttDges  in  the  ultimate  eonstituente  of  the  tisBiies,  which, 
after  these  tiasiiee  hare  run  their  coorae  of  serriee,  effect  their  de» 
strsetioii  and  elimination^  while  new  structure  takes  their  place,  in 
its  torn  to  go  through  the  same  changes.  It  is  generally  admitted 
tfiat  the  Tital  powers,  in  these  abnormal  formations,  are  less  rigor^ 
oos  than  in  the  healthy  tissue,  and  less  able  to  resist  influences  tend* 
ing  to  their  destruction.  It  is  no  violent  assumption,  therefore,  to 
take  for  granted  that  their  ultimate  structure  yields,  more  readily 
than  the  healthy,  to  the  over-stimulation  (Greeted  to  it  by  the  iodine; 
while,  for  the  same  reason,  its  powers  of  repair  are  more  feeble* 
Consequently,  while,  in  the  healthy  tissues,  the  more  rapid  disinte- 
gration may  be  supplied  by  an  equally  excited  nutrition,  and  no 
change  of  bulk  take  place,  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  the  aflfections 
under  consideration,  which  lose  more  than  they  gain,  and  thus  re» 
turn  in  the  end  to  the  normal  state.  In  this  view,  iodine  may  aet 
on  them  with  equal  eflSciency,  whether  it  is  conveyed  to  the  tumours 
through  the  circulation,  or  reaches  them  by  an  endosmotic  pens* 
tration. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  in  tumefaction,  that  iodine  proves  useAiL 
In  disease  of  perverted  action,  in  which  an  abnormal  condition  has 
been  impressed  upon  the  tissues,  which  prevents  them  from  the  due 
performance  of  their  ^respective  offices,  and  which  shows  itself  in 
ulcerations,  eruptions,  pains,  and  disordered  function  of  various 
kinds,  the  use  of  iodine  is  often  followed  by  the  most  happy  results. 
The  change  which  it  produces  in  the  ultimate  organic  constituents  of 
the  tissues,  causing  the  old  to  be  broken  up  and  disappear,  carrying 
with  them  their  abnormal  tendencies,  while  new  and  healthy  struc- 
ture takes  their  place,  is  very  probably  the  source  of  its  efficiency. 

A  third  condition,  in  which  the  alterative  powers  of  iodine  show 
themselves,  is  one  in  which  noxious  substances,  particularly  the  me- 
tallic, may  have  been  deposited  in  the  tissues,  and,  remaining  fixed 
there,  either  by  their  insolubility,  or  their  affinity  for  the  organic 
constituents  of  the  tissues,  keep  up  a  constant  irritation,  and  conse- 
quently continued  evidences  of  morbid  action.  As  before  explained, 
in  the  articles  on  mercury  and  lead,  iodine,  or  at  least  the  alkaline 
iodides,  probably  act  in  these  cases  by  forming  soluble  combinations 
with  the  foreign  matter,  and  thus  causing  it  to  be  carried  off  from 
the  tissues  in  the  current  of  the  blood,  and  ultimately  eliminated. 
For  this  very  interesting  view  of  the  curative  influence  of  iodine,  in 
certain  obstinate  affections,  the  profession  is  mainly  indebted  to 
M.  Melsens. 
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Haying  endeavonred  to  understand  the  modus  operandi  of  iodine 
as  a  remedy,  and  thus  to  discover  rational  grounds  for  its  use,  we 
are  next  to  consider  the  special  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  found 
useful. 

Qwtre.  There  are  few  complamts  in  which  iodine  shows  more 
extraordinary  curatiye  powers  than  in  this.  Tumours  of  large  sixe, 
and  the  growth  of  years,  will  often  begin  to  give  way  as  soon  as  the 
system  is  under  the  influence  of  the  remedy,  and  will  proceed  on- 
ward,  in  steady  progress  towards  a  cure,  under  its  continued  use. 
It  certainly  will  not  cure  carcinoma  of  the  thyroid  gland,  nor  any 
one  of  those  new  formations  or  degenerations  in  which  the  normal 
structure  has  be^i  displaced  by  the  diseased;  but  in  all  cases  of 
pure  hypertrophy,  or  resulting  from  an  obscure  chronic  irritation  or 
sub-inflammation  in  the  tissue,  in  other  words,  all  cases  of  simple 
goitre,  as  distinguished  from  other  special  diseases  which  may  be 
sep^ted  in  that  as  well  as  in  any  other  tissue,  a  cure  may  be  reason- 
ably hoped  for.  The  cases  of  this  disease  which  hare  most  com* 
monly  fallen  under  my  personal  observation  have  been  in  young 
women;  and  these  have  almost  invariably  yielded  to  the  prepara- 
^ns  of  iodine.  The  remedy  should  be  employed  both  internally 
and  topicdly ;  and  I  have  myself  preferred  the  iodide  of  potassium 
in  both  ways,  giving  it  internally  in  solution,  and  applying  it  exter- 
nally, in  the  form  of  ointment,  two  or  three  times  daily.  Not  un- 
firequently  the  disease  will  yield  to  the  external  use  of  the  remedy 
alone.  Sometimes  the  tumour,  instead  of  yielding  immediately, 
seems  to  be  stimulated  into  inflammation;  swelling,  and  becoming 
somewhat  painful.  In  such  cases,  the  local  application  should  be 
omitted  for  a  time,  and  replaced  by  emollient  cataplasms,  until  the 
swelling  has  subsided;  or  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied;  but,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  remedy  should  be 
resumed.* 

Serqfula.  So  far  as  concerns  the  dbpersion  of  scrofulous  swell- 
ings, whether  in  the  glands,  or  elsewhere,  if  there  has  been  no  de- 

*  It  it  well  known  that  goitre  preyaila  preferably  in  certain  localities,  upon  re- 
moTal  from  which  the  patient  often  rapidly  recorers.  The  idea  has  heen  adyanoed 
thai  the  aireotion»  as  it  oeonn  among  the  Alps  of  Switserland  and  Saroy,  may  be 
owing  to  the  absence  of  iodine  firom  the  waters  drank  by  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  the  iodine  contained  in  natural  waters  may  be  consumed 
by  the,  fungous  plants  which  constitute  the  green  scum  upon  their  surfkee;  and 
it  has  been  noticed  that  the  use  of  such  waters,  in  oertain  localities,  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  ooourrences  of  goitres,  which  haye  disappeared  upon  the  substitu- 
tion of  rain-water  for  drink.  {Joum.  de  PKarm,,  ATril,  1868,  p.  278.)-^e<t  to  tk4 
$$eand$dUhn. 
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poeiiian  of  tobercle,  and  no  acutenera  of  inflammatory  action  remain, 
iodine  will  prove  not  less  efficacious,  probably,  than  in  the  affeetion 
just  treated  of.  In  cases  of  tubercnlous  deposition  in  the  glands,  it 
is  in  Tain  to  expect  resolution  under  this  or  any  other  remedy,  until 
the  offending  matter  has  been  discharged.  It  is  possible  that  the 
tnbercle  in  the  gland  may  sometimes  go  through  a  series  of  ohanges 
ending  in  its  absorption,  after  which  the  swelling  will  disappear;  bot 
I  doubt  extremely  whether  iodine  has  any  influence  in  promoting 
theae  changes.  Most  frequently  the  tubercle  softens,  excites  sup- 
pumtion,  and  is  in  this  manner  eliminated;  but  neither  has  iodine, 
as  I  believe,  any  power  of  forwarding  this  process*  I  bare  need  H 
<rfken  in  tuberculous  affections;  and  never  bad  any  reason  to  sop- 
pose,  in  any  one  instance,  that  it  had  either  prevented  the  deporftlon 
of  toberde,  or  &<nlitated  its  absorption  i3fr  elimination^  But  when, 
as  often  happens,  the  scrofulous  diathesis  exhibite  its^  merely  in 
the  prodnetion  of  chronic  tumefSictions,  the  result  of  a  low  feeble 
infljuuBatioii,  without  the  formation  of  tubercolovs  malter,  iodine^ 
generally  or  locaDy  used,  is  an  admirable  mnedy.  In  the  indnm* 
wUek  sometimes  remain  after  the  disduifge  of  the  tnberde,  it 
ay  nko  serve  a  good  pnrpoee  by  promoting  eooqilete  reeolntionr 
Even  wmn  efieaeions  than  in  mere  scrofulone  swetlinfi,  is  tUi 
often  in  obstinate  serofnloos  alcers^  It  sppersles  Me  s 
in  many  of  these  caseSr  when  the  sleeratiMi  seems  t4r  be  kept 
ip  by  a  perverted  tendency  in  the  system,  wiHumt  dbe  pr^»M?fMe  ^4 

matser.  The  inme  may  be  saiil  €4  ¥lbei  ^cnAnVtm 
\  of  the  iktn.  che  ^j^s.  the  Kf^nMnts,  even  tk»;  h^MS 
the  /»ta,  sn  aS  of  whidh  gvyvd  mmy  k  fe)fe4  tm  frM»  it  mAm 
tfe  tFuniasfiiiiini  ineBtMa>e«L  In  w&ite  fweSinii^  fM  the  ymfim^  sn4 
in  the  smme  ■ftirtfim  <sf  t;kK  spcnal  vJhsswm^  mh/i^ii0fr  b^fcre  ^  after 
csffiev  ami  snafmrstMu  the  remeriy  ffesulii  t^  nse«l,  in  the;  hpfV^  ^ 
Autpoi^  the  maMii  9€tuva:  m  dut  fmn  sfceseii. 

I  i»  rnic  haSewtt  Hatt  wbut  a»  ac  aS  <*iwf«>sens  t^  'tfirr^ef  fJut  m^^ 
iivm  £acu!9».  By  x«  <^xr^^i  iB0t^  ¥\  m  n^her  tsrv  (nB^twf  lh«a  t^ 
£0B»CBaa«  is  may  twaxrhnttit  with  ^vtJImt  a^aws'^  endt  m 
aa  a  porf  acr,  whoiesAme:  aa<t  luvirifihui^  fivyi.  ^dMr  ene  e^ 
•liL  ese^  ZA  uD|srviv<t  die  fmertl  h^rlu  eiift  fhufi;^  m^  SMMr 
fc^iiw,  ^1  ns:  &7  lUTTkhlj  in  -die  iiae«ie:  Hnr  imstiwiiilSf^  JC  lunt  Itelle 
pmPBT.  ami  eercainiy  xuk  soMde  0#iwsfr  t^Mr  f^t^  mtvhJ^ti  ^^tuUm^. 
k  ii  m  :&n  «ar«  <if  de  jKai  tXt^mtvut.  wHi1<)  v:h^r  fneann  er^^  4fi^ 
phmii  »  mauad  the  JCase  ^f  die  «v<icem^  dun;  iivtin^  ^IkmUi  'W  ti>Hi»^ 
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In  Bcrofuloos  affections,  iodine  may  be  used  iniemallyy  topically 
to  the  diseased  part,  and  in  the  form  of  bath,  in  order  to  impregnate 
the  system.  Peculiar  care  should  be  taken  never  to  allow  it  to  dis- 
turb the  digestive  function,  or  in  any  other  way  to  impair  the  general 
health. 

In  all  anemic  cases  of  scrofula,  it  should  be  conjoined  with  the 
chalybeates;  or  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  substituted  for  its  other 
preparations. 

In  phthi$i$f  in  which  much  was  at  one  time  expected  from  iodine, 
and  in  which,  from  its  analogy  or  identity  with  scrofula,  there 
seemed  good  reasons  for  expecting  much,  I  believe  that  it  is  utterly 
useless,  so  far  as  concerns  the  prevention,  or  the  cure  of  tubercle. 
This  disease  so  often  spontaneously  halts  for  a  time  in  its  march, 
and  gives  such  fair  promises  of  amendment,  that  nothing  has  been 
more  common  than  to  ascribe  efficiency  to  medicine^,  which  may 
have  been  administered  at  the  time  of  the  change;  and  hence  a 
great  number  of  supposed  remedies  have  acquired*  a  temporary 
reputation  in  its  treatment.  Iodine  is  among  them.  As  it  is  in- 
competent to  correct  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  so  is  it  also  equally 
inadequate  to  the  prevention  or  the  cure  of  phthisis;  and  all  that 
can  be  expected  from  it  is  to  correct  incidental  local  affections,  simi- 
lar to  those  attendant  on  external  scrofula,  when  not  dependent  on 
the  immediate  presence  of  tuberculous  matter. 

In  tabes  meaentericaj  or  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  and  in  a  simi- 
lar affection  of  the  branchial  glandsj  good  might  be  anticipated  from 
it  in  a  simple  condition  of  chronic  scrofulous  inflammation  without 
tubercles;  but  as,  when  these  affections  are  obvious,  more  especially 
the  former,  they  are  very  generally  associated  with  this  abnormal 
deposit,  the  remedy  will  as  generally  fail.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
resorted  to  in  all  cases,  in  the  hope  that  the  affection  may  be  uncom- 
plicated; while,  if  it  be  tuberculous,  no  injury  will  be  done.  The 
remedy  may,  in  these  cases,  be  employed  in  the  form  of  bath,  with 
special  propriety. 

In  tuberculous  peritonitis  and  meningitiSj  though  it  has  been  re- 
commended in  the  latter  affection,  iodine  is  utterly  useless.  I  have 
employed  it  in  some  instances,  but  have  never  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  of  the  least  service. 

Syphilis,  In  the  advanced  stage  of  this  affection,  iodine  is  un- 
doubtedly often  very  serviceable.  It  is  peculiarly  useful  in  that 
special  condition  of  the  disease,  characterized  by  vague  pains  in  the 
limbs,  or  as  the  patient  expresses  it,  in  the  bones,  with  or  without 


periotteiJ  iomoiirs  or  nodes.  We  often  see  tkis  affection,  after  tor- 
taring  patients  for  months,  yield  with  the  utmost  promptitade  to 
iodide  of  potassium.  In  the  Pennsjlrania  Hospital,  which  recttres 
the  side  seamoi  of  the  port  of  Philadelphiay  I  hare  constantly  en- 
countered this  aflfoction,  and  as  constantly  seen  it  yield  in  the  course 
sometimes  of  a  few  days,  generally  of  from  two  to  six  weeks,  to 
iodide  of  potassinm,  giren  in  the  dose  of  five  grains  three  times  a  day. 
It  is  no  doubt  also  often  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  eruptire  and 
ulceratiTc  affections  of  secondary  syphilis;  but  here  its  influence  is 
less  certain,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  to  operate  most  effectuaUy 
with  the  aid  of  merCury;  the  auxiliary  being,  in  my  apprehension, 
the  most  efficient  agent  of  the  two.  In  iriti$  it  is  considered  by  some, 
when  giren  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium,  as  second  only  to 
mercury,  if  it  be  not  equal  to  that  medicine  in  efficiency. 

Xheumatiimj  bath  ehranie  and  neuralgic^  sometimes  yields  happily 
to  iodide  of  potassium.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  specially  effica- 
dons  in  those  vague  rheumatic  pains,  resembling  the  affection  just 
treated  of  as  constituting  one  of  the  features  of  old  cases  of  syphilis. 
I  have  often  seen  it  effectual  in  such  instances,  when  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  affection  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
that  disease.  It  may  be  tried  in  other  forms  of  rheumatism,  among 
the  alterative  remedies  to  which  we  are  often  driven,  one  after  an- 
other, by  the  obstinacy  of  the  complaint,  and  the  impatience  of  the 
sufferer;  and  sometimes,  almost  unexpectedly,  it  will  seem  to  do  much 
good;  but  it  cannot  be  depended  on. 

Chronic  etUaneous  eruptions  are  also  among  the  complaints  in 
which  iodine  is  often  used  as  an  alterative.  Though  much  less  effec- 
taal  in  these  complaints  than  either  arsenic  or  mercury,  it  sometimes 
appears  to  be  useful,  and  may  be  resorted  to  in  connection  with  the 
other  alteratives  mentioned,  or  in  cases  in  which  they  may  be  forbid- 
den. But  more  may  be  expected  from  the  topical  application  of 
iodine,  in  these  affections,  than  from  its  internal  use.  It  may  be 
employed,  according  to  varying  circumstances,  in  the  form  of  a  bath, 
of  a  lotion,  or  an  ointment.  There  are  few  local  applications  more 
efficacious,  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  than  the  ointment  of  iodide  of 
sulphur.  I  consider  it  second  only  to  the  tar  ointment.  When  the 
affection  is  very  general,  the  iodine  bath  may  be  preferred.  In  strictly 
local  cases,  the  tincture  of  iodine  will  often  be  found  extremely  effec- 
tual, sometimes  putting  an  immediate  end  to  the  complaint.  It  re- 
quires, however,  to  be  used  with  caution,  when  the  eruption  is  a  mere 
symptom  of  a  constitutional  affection.     Of  the  great  use  of  tincture 
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of  iodine  in  superficial  inflammation,  I  shall  haye  occasion  to  treat  in 
another  place. 

In  poisoning  from  mtreury  and  lead^  particularly  the  latter,  iodide 
of  potassium  is  an  admirable  remedy,  operating  apparently  by  dis- 
placing the  metal  lodged  in  the  tissues,  and  th^i  causing  its  elimina- 
tion. (See  vol.  i.  p.  154.)  Some  are  disposed  to  ascribe  its  efficacy 
in  the  form  of  rheumatism  above  referred  to,  connected  often  with 
periosteal  swelling,  to  this  mode  of  acdon ;  belicTOig  that  the  affec- 
tion is  a  kind  of  mercurial  disease.  I  cannot  belieye  this,  until  I 
find  proofs,  by  the  discharge  of  the  mercurial  by  the  kidneys^  or  by 
the  evidence  of  its  peculiar  influence  on  the  system,  when  liberated 
from  its  confinement,  and  admitted  into  the  circulation,  that  mercury 
really  did  exist  in  the  tissues.  It  has  not  been  my  lot  to  meet  with 
this  affection  directly  traceable  to  mercury;  though  few  persons  have, 
I  presume,  in  this  community,  administered  it  in  a  larger  number  of 
oases  than  myself.  Still,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  cases  of 
chronic  mercurial  poisoning,  in  which  the  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
advantageously  administered.  (See  Mercury^  page  247.)  The  medi- 
cine has  been  given,  with  supposed  advantage,  in  cases  of  acute  mer^ 
curialism ;  and,  upon  theoretical  grounds,  it  should  operate  not  less 
efficiently  here  than  in  the  chronic  cases,  by  eliminating  the  offending 
cause,  supposing  that  the  whole  of  the  mercurial  used  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, or  evacuated  from  the  bowels. 

In  lead  poisoning,  it  seems,  from  the  reports  made  in  its  favour,  to 
be  among  the  most  effectual  remedies  at  our  command.  In  these 
cases,  evidence  of  its  efficiency  has  been  given  by  the  appearance  of 
lead  in  the  urine  shortly  after  its  employment.  It  is  i^plicable  to 
the  treatment  alike  of  colica  pictonum,  and  the  more  chronic  poison- 
ing exhibited  in  lead  palsy. 

Afiomalou%  tumour%  and  ulcers^  of  an  obstinate  character,  gener- 
ally offer  an  indication  for  the  use  of  iodine.  The  ulcerative  affec- 
tions of  the  mouth  denominated  canker,  and  those  of  the  surfitce 
which  accompany  ecthyma,  rupia,  lupus,  etc.,  may  often  be  most  use- 
fully treated  with  iodine,  or  its  preparations,  internally  or  locally,  or 
in  the  two  methods  jointly.  In  that  form  of  alveolar  periootHiM^ 
which  is  attended  with  ulceration  about  the  teeth,  and  their  ultimate 
loss,  it  is  said  to  have  effected  cures.  It  might  even  be  tried  in  that 
fatal  affection  sometimes  taken  by  man  from  horses,  and  usually  called 
glanders.  A  well-marked  case  of  the  disease  in  a  horse  is  said  to 
have  ended  favourably,  under  the  tincture  of  iodine  given  inter- 
nally in  large  doses.    It  may  be  used  in  ehronie  mdargememU  qf  the 


Ihpct,  ^pltai,  uienUj  and  ooof^f,  and  in  anomalous  tnmonra  forming 
in  the  Metenlefy,  with  some  hope  of  benefit.  It  will,  in  the  great 
Bajority  of  these  eases,  fail  to  be  of  any  service;  but  sometimes  the 
airdlingis  disappear  under  its  use,  and  it  deserres  a  trial  in  all  cases 
Bot  absolutdy  desperate.  Here  it  may  be  used  both  internally,  and 
by  extensiTe  friction  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  with  the  oint- 
ment. Under  the  impression  of  its  resolvent  powers,  it  has  been 
recommended  in  the  advanced  stages  of /m^iimomo,  and  in  the  ehnmie 
farmM  of  that  dUeoMej  when  the  hepatised  or  consolidated  lung  is 
little  disposed  to  resolution.  I  have  used  it  occasionally,  with  doubt- 
fid  advantage. 

Fibrinaui  Exudation.  Iodine  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  an 
sntiplastic  efiect  upon  the  blood,  and  therefore  to  be  useful  in  that 
kind  of  inflammation  which  tends  to  the  formation  of  false  membrane. 
But  we  have  no  positive  evidence  that  it  possesses  such  a  property; 
snd,  judging  from  its  beneficial  efiects  in  certain  ulcers  which  exhibit 
saything  else  than  a  tendency  of  this  kind,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
a  contrary  inference.  Nevertheless,  I  have  seen  purpurous  blotches 
on  the  lower  extremities,  apparently  resulting  from  the  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium;  and  once  attended,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Griscom, 
ef  this  city,  a  case  of  what  appeared  to  be  pseudomembranous  croup, 
in  which  the  patient  recovered  under  the  use  of  two-grain  doses  of 
the  same  preparation,  exhibited  at  short  intervals,  I  think  of  not 
more  than  two  hours,  for  days  together.  When  first  called  to  the 
ehQd,  I  found  him  under  this  treatment,  and  it  was  not  altered. 

There  are  various  other  afiections  in  which  iodine  has  been  used, 
without  any  very  definite  idea  of  its  mode  of  action.  Among  these 
ire  diabeteMj  in  which  cures  have  occurred  under  the  use  of  iodide  of 
potassium ;  a^thma^  in  cases  of  which  the  medicine  has  been  thought 
to  exert  extraordinary  powers ;  and  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy^  in 
which  two  drops  of  the  tincture  every  two  hours,  or  less  frequently, 
have  been  found  efficacious.  M.  Roussel,  of  Bourdeaux,  has  used 
iodide  of  potassium  internally,  with  invariable  success,  in  arresting 
the  secretion  of  milk  when  desired,  or  controlling  it  when  in  excess. 
[Gazette  dee  ESpitauzj  No.  75.) 

b.   Uee  of  Iodine  ae  a  Stimulant  to  the  Seeretione. 

Dropsy  has  been  treated  with  the  preparations  of  iodine,  under 
the  impression  of  its  power  of  promoting  at  the  same  time  secretion 
and  absorption;  but,  in  neither  of  these  respects  is  it  sufficiently 
energetic  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  that  disease;  and  experience. 
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therefore,  has  not  pronounced  in  its  favour.  But  dropsy  is  so  often 
connected  with,  and  dependent  on  affections  which  iodine  is  calculated 
to  relieve,  that  the  remedy  sometimes  proves  secondarily  very  usefuL 
Thus,  when  enlarged  liver  or  spleen,  or  other  abdominal  tumour,  or 
chronic  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  dependent  on  organised 
fibrinous  exudation,  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  dropsical  efihsion, 
iodine  may  be  looked  to  with  some  hope  of  benefit.  Cases  have  been 
recorded,  in  which  the  disease,  when  dependent  on  hepatic  engorge> 
ment,  has  yielded  to  this  remedy. 

In  various  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  and  passageSj  iodine 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  facility  with  which  it  passes  out  by 
the  kidneys.  Impregnating  the  urine,  it  is  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  surface,  in  the  chronic  affections  of  which  it 
may  operate  usefully,  as  a  gentle  stimulant  at  least,  if  not  as  an 
alterative.  Thus,  it  has  been  used  with  asserted  success  in  gonor- 
rhoea, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  occasionally  prove  useful  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  bladder, 
especially  when  attended  with  ulcerations.  Indeed,  in  the  latter 
condition,  unconnected  with  calculi,  it  would  probably  be  among  the 
most  effective  remedies.  In  leucorrhoea  also  it  has  been  used  with 
supposed  advantage;  but,  in  this  affection,  its  beneficial  influence 
must  proceed  rather  from  an  alterative  impression  on  the  diseased 
and  perhaps  ulcerated  uterus,  than  from  impregnation  of  the  urine. 
By  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  iodide  of  potassium  is  esteemed  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  the  dropsy  attending  Bright* s  disease  of  the  hid- 
neys.  {Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.y  Jan.  1855,  p.  871.) 

Amenorrhoea.  Strong  testimony  is  borne  to  the  efficiency  of  iodine 
in  this  disease.  When  connected,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  ansemia, 
either  the  iodide  of  iron  should  be  used,  or  perhaps  preferably  a 
milder  chalybeate,  such  as  the  powder  or  protocarbonate  of  iron,  with 
one  of  the  milder  preparations  of  iodin^. 

c.  Local  Use  of  Iodine. 

In  all  the  local  affections  above  enumerated,  as  requiring  the  consti- 
tutional impression  of  iodine,  it  may  also  be  applied  topically,  in 
some  one  of  the  various  forms  which  will  be  described  among  its  pre- 
parations. In  these  cases,  the  object  of  the  local  employment  of  the 
remedy,  is  to  aid  in  obtaining  its  alterative  influence,  through  the 
constitution,  upon  the  diseased  tissue.  But  iodine  is  often  also  used 
with  a  view  exclusively  to  its  local  effect.  This  may  be  considered 
as  simply  irritant,  or  as  jointly  irritant  and  alterative.    Another 
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friadple  i^mh  wkidi  the  medidne  <^>ermtes  loedly,  cayecuilly  what 
the  tmelHre  is  employed,  is  so  to  affect  tlie  epidemis,  ms  to  exelnde 
tke  infoeBee  of  tlie  air;  bat  More  vill  be  said  on  tbis  poiat  bere* 
after.  Ia  one  or  more  of  tbese  metbodsy  it  is  rery  aseM  in  Tarioas 
aUmmmmM  ermftitrnM^  for  rendering  tbe  mMftUm  pf  mmattp^x  aborliTe, 
ia  ckrmmie  u^lamumatwn  of  OufaueeMj  in  chromic  omtwyewumi  of  ilu 
UmmU^  in  sCmaiotis  ui/Iaaiautfum  of  iJu  cyct,  in  wbieb  it  is  applied 
to  tbe  fidS|  and  in  Tarioos  snperficial  cutaneous  inflammations,  as 

mp ^w ^p^B^^fc^^m^^B   ^^^M^w^^w^a ♦w^^^*   ^pa^^vv^A^v^    «^a^w  vv^pa   a^a^^v        jkaa    ^a va^^a^  vav^a^m^p^paa^p     a^^^^S^a^^^^^ 

SMrliswi  als0|  of  Tarioos  cbaracter,  it  bas  been  nsed  witb  more  or  less 
sdrantage;  as  in  ordinary  pAie^aioa  and  fwrumcleOj  omMon  hwnm^ 
fm^mgdoMy  oweUingo  about  tke  omaU  joimUj  and  eren  in  more  sen- 
oas  affections,  sacb  as  external  injlammatorf  oweUmgo  about  tJu 
larger  joimUy  whether  ordinary  or  rhettmatiCf  goutg  imjlaanmatiomy 
etc  Tbe  same  treatment  bas  been  extended  to  large  seroos  aocnmn* 
ktiona,  aa  hgdroceUj  ovarian  dropejfj  and  eren  aodtee;  and  it  is  not 
aneommon  at  present  to  nse  iodine  externally  as  a  mbe&cient  in  in- 
ternal inflammations,  as  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  plenrisy,  peritonitis, 
etc,  in  tbe  rery  commencement,  or  in  their  advanced  stages.  In  all 
tbese  cases,  it  is  the  tincture  that  is  employed;  and  this  is  applied  to 
tbe  enter  sar&ce.  (See  the  article  on  Proteetioee.)  Tbe  mjection 
into  the  utems  of  tmcture  of  iodine,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
water,  has  been  used,  with  great  asserted  success,  by  M.  Dupierris, 
of  Havana,  Cuba,  in  uterine  hemorrhage;  the  remedy  having  failed 
only  in  one  out  of  one  hundred  cases.  (N.  Am.  Medico-Chir.  Rev.j 
L  95.)  Inunction  with  the  ointment  of  iodine  has  proved  serviceable 
in  lead  paleg. 

Another  local  use  made  of  iodine  is  to  change  the  condition  of 
secreting  serous  surfaces  by  direct  contact,  so  as  to  obviate  the  ten- 
dency to  excessive  secretion.  For  this  purpose,  one  of  the  tinctures, 
more  or  less  diluted,  is  injected  into  the  serous  cavity.  In  this  way, 
iodine  has  been  used  happily  for  efiecting  the  radical  cure  of  hgdro^ 
ceh  and  ovarian  dropsy ;  and  the  idea  has  been  practically  extended 
to  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities,  and  those  of  dropsical  joints. 
Considerable  success  has  been  claimed  for  this  treatment  in  empyema. 
It  has  also  been  employed  in  abeceeeee  indieposed  to  healj  and  in 
9erou$  cyete  and  hydatids.  For  the  modes  of  using  the  tincture  in 
these  cases,  see  the  tincture  and  compound  tincture  of  iodine. 

The  local  use  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  has  proved  serviceable  in 
troublesome  invereion  of  the  eydide^  being  applied  daily  to  the  outer 
surface  of  tbe  lid,  and  operating  probably  by  giving  tone  to  tbe  un- 
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derljing  muscles.  A  similar  result  has  been  obtuned  in  falling  fif 
the  upper  lid.  (A.  Garr,  Lancet^  Am.  ed.,  Nov.  1858,  p.  866.) 

Dr.  D.  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  has  suggested  the  local  use  of  iodine 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poieon  of  serpentej  having  found  teworora,  which 
he  supposes  to  contain  poison  extracted  from  serpents,  to  be  neutral- 
ized and  rendered  inert  by  admixture  with  iodine.  The  plan  is  to 
apply  a  cupping-glass  over  the  wound,  and  then  to  inject  into  the 
tissues  around  it,  through  minute  incisions,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
iodine  with  iodide  of  potassium,  so  as  completely  to  infiltrate  the 
tissue.  {Eesaifj  etc.  Chicago,  1854.)  Dr.  £.  Harwood,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  N.  W.  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumalj  states  that  he 
applied  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  a  case  of  snake-bite  in  1848,  with 
success,  and  has  since  employed  it  in  another  case  with  the  same 
result.  He  simply  applied  the  tincture  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair 
pencil.  {Boeton  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.^  I.  828.) 

Still  another  topical  application  of  iodine  is  the  inhalation  of  its 
vapour  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubee.  It  has  even 
been  recommended  in  this  way  as  a  remedy  in  phthiiie;  but  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  will  convince  a  reflecting  physician,  acquainted 
with  the  real  condition  of  the  lungs  in  this  disease,  of  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  iodine,  or  any  other  known  inhalation,  to  make  a  serious 
impression  upon  it.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  is  a  favourable 
modification  of  the  attendant  laryngitis  or  bronchitis;  and  there  is 
probably  more  danger  of  injurious  irritation  than  probability  of 
benefit  in  the  case.  But  in  pure  chronic  laryngitis  or  bronchiiU^ 
the  inhalation  may  be  tried  with  the  hope  of  benefit.  It  may  prove 
useful  in  aphonia  also,  whether  arising  from  debility  or  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  preparation  generally 
used  for  the  purpose  is  the  compound  solution  of  iodine^  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

Contraindications  to  the  use  of  iodine  are  oftered  by  high  febrile 
excitement,  acute  inflammation  with  fever,  and  gastritis. 

4.  Preparations  of  Iodine. 

Iodine  itself,  in  the  solid  state,  is  now  seldom  if  ever  prescribed^ 
and  never  ought  to  be.  Some  acquaintance,  however,  with  its  physi- 
cal properties  and  chemical  relations  is  essential  to  the  physician. 
For  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  I  must  be  content  with  referring  to 
the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  as  also  for  the  methods  of  detecting  its  pres- 
ence, and  the  signs  of  purity  of  its  various  preparations. 

Iodine  is  an  elementary  body.    It  is  a  heavy,  opaque  solid,  of  a 
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to  cxereac  ia  own  buMdiase  isffomce.  Tlk  resahs  im 
tk  r<i«g»Ti™«  of  cLe  ilbvaeB  {Mresmv  s«|({NMZBg  it  to  kmre  Imca 
iqitligil  •:€  its  aZkAEzte  maner  in  tLe  pri^Tio«s  ckiB^:  so  xkki  h 
waSi  fccm  KpoesLIe  f?r  M>£ne  to  enter  tiie  blood  in  hs  vacoo- 
Uftcd  itase.  For,  so  kog  as  there  »  atkaliae  Batter  presents  it 
Marers  t&e  kdiibe  into  f^^tiible  k«£des  or  iodates;  and,  shoold  it 
iSL  \xT^  Ixcn  tacsumAf  and  a  portion  of  iodxae  remairij  tlie  albameft 
coajCalases.     Hence  it  foCovs  tLat«  admitted  into  tiie  cirralatioay 

eh&er  ander;^  tke  cLange  referred  to,  cr  clbeck  tbe 
r  KT^:firing  tbe  aTcsminoos  consdtaent  of  the  liloiod. 
l^jtt  stated^  io£ne  is  higUr  irritant*  and  sometxices  erem 
It  aaieoslziied  state;  and  maj  exercise  this  prapertr  in 
^  sscmach,  if  &:><  earefallT  ^carded.  The  inference  &?m  all  this 
ii  ^bat.  f7t  izLtemal  ase,  when  the  object  is  not  to  produce  an  irritant 
m\fLtausm  om,  the  maco«s  aieBit'raae,  but  to  afect  the  STstem,  and^ 
oa  the  sise  princxple,  when  the  medicine  is  appQed  ejnenallT  with 
ta  exdasEre  Tiew  to  ahsorpcioBLy  the  s<yhible  iodides  or  iodates  shoald 
be  aaed  prefierablj  to  iodine  its^;  for,  vhenera  the  latter  is  em* 
pfejed.  it  if  admitted  into  the  cimlation  onlj  in  the  saEae  state 
referred  to,  while  the  incooTenienoe  of  its  local  irritant  eSect  is  ex- 
All  its  good  ciectay  therefore,  are  obtained  b j  the  direct 
af  AeakLaailke 
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But  there  is  another  reason  for  not  employing  nncombined  iodine. 
I  have  stated  that,  with  the  alkaline  matter  of  the  blood,  it  forms 
both  iodides  and  iodates.  Now,  the  iodates,  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  part  with  oxygen  to  substances  having  an  affinity  for  it, 
are  liable  to  be  decomposed,  thus  rendering  the  iodine  free  again 
to  exercise  its  irritant  influence.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  nse  one 
of  the  iodides,  by  which  this  inconvenience  is  avoided,  while  all  the 
effects  desired  are  obtained.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  one 
almost  universally  preferred.  To  M.  Mialhe  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  developed  these  important  practical  views.  {Cfhim,  Appliq. 
d  la  Physiohj  Paris,  1866,  pp.  221-^.)  Should  iodine  ever  be  given 
internally  in  the  solid  form,  the  dose  should  not  exceed  one-quarter 
or  half  a  grain  at  once. 

In  treating  of  the  individual  preparations  of  iodine,  I  shall  con* 
aider  first  those  in  which  it  exists  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  free  state, 
and  afterwards  its  compounds. 

a.  Preparations  containing  free  Iodine' 

I.  TINCTURE  OF  IODINE.  —  TiNCTURA  lODINIL  U.S.— 
TiNCTURA  lODINEI.  Ed. 

This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  iodine  in  a  pint  of  alco- 
hol. It  is  not  quite  saturated;  and  it  is  best, .perhaps,  as  an  officinal 
preparation,  that  it  should  not  be  so;  for  the  least  exposure  would 
cause  precipitation  by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  Even  as  it  is, 
it  should  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  In  time,  and  especially 
on  exposure  to  sunlight,  it  undergoes  chemical  changes,  in  conse- 
quence of  reaction  between  the  alcohol  and  iodine,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  prepared  in  large  quantities  at  once. 

This  preparation  is  adapted  solely  to  topical  use.  It  cannot  be 
given  internally  without  dilution;  and  the  addition  of  water  to  it 
precipitates  the  iodine,  and  thus  renders  it  liable  to  irritate  the 
stomach.  Even  for  external  use,  when  the  object  is  to  affect  the 
system  through  absorption,  it  is  less  suitable  than  the  preparations 
containing  iodide  of  potassium.  As  iodine  cannot  enter  into  the 
blood  unchanged,  time  is  required  for  the  requisite  chemical  reac- 
tions; whereas  the  iodide  may  be  taken  up  immediately.  When- 
ever, however,  the  object  is  simply  to  produce  an  impression  on  the 
surface  of  contact,  or,  by  changes  in  the  cuticle,  to  protect  the  parts 
beneath  from  the  action  of  the  air,  this  is  the  preparation  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

When  applied  freely  to  the  surface,  it  produces  considerable  pain 
and  inflammation,  followed  usually,  if  the  quantity  applied  has  been 
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oonsiderable,  bj  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  The  best  method  of 
applying  it  is  by  means  of  a  camelVhair  pencil.  To  produce  the 
full  effect,  it  should  be  used  undiluted;  and  it  is  often  advisable  to 
renew  the  application  daily,  or  oftener.  In  contact  with  the  mucous 
membranes,  with  the  epithelium  sound,  it  occasions  little  pain,  unless 
parts  are  touched  near  the  orifices  of  the  cavities  lined  by  the  mem- 
brane, as  the  lips,  the  anal  orifice,  etc.,  in  which  case  the  appli- 
cation is  severely  painful.  {Boinetj  V  Union  MSd.j  Juin  14,  1856.) 
When  used  for  injection  into  serous  cavities,  as  in  hydrocele,  ovarian 
dropsy,  empyema,  etc.,  it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk,  or 
twice  its  bulk  of  water.  M.  Yelpeau  uses  the  latter  proportion, 
M.  B^rard  the  former.  M.  Jobert  injects  it,  without  dilution,  into 
purulent  cavities.  {TrouMeau  and  Pidouxj  4e  ^d.,  i.  225.)  As  an 
embrocation  in  scrofulous  tumours,  and  other  swellings  and  indura- 
tions, it  may  be  diluted  with  from  four  to  six  parts  of  camphorated 
tincture  of  soap ;  but  other  preparations  of  iodine  are  preferable  for 
this  purpose. 

The  particular  circumstances  under  which  it  is  used  have  been 
already  enumerated,  or  will  be  so  hereafter  under  rubefacients  or 
protectives. 

If  given  internally,  the  dose  may  be  from  ten  to  twenty  drops, 
gradually  increased  to  thirty  or  forty,  three  times  a  day.  It  may 
be  given  in  sweetened  water,  or  wine,  when  not  contra-indicated.  A 
good  vehicle  is  syrup  of  orange-peel,  diluted  with  water. 

II.  COMPOUND  TINCTURE   OP  IODINE.  — TiNCTURA  lo- 

DiNii  CoMPOSiTA.  U.  S.J  Lond.j  Dvb. 

As  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  this  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing half  an  ounce  of  iodine  and  an  ounce  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  a 
pint  of  alcohol. 

This  preparation  is,  at  least  theoretically,  better  adapted  for  in- 
ternal use  than  the  preceding,  upon  two  grounds ;  first,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  iodide  of  potassium  it  contains,  it  is  not  liable  to  pre- 
cipitation on  the  addition  of  water ;  and  secondly,  that,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  acts  more  promptly  on  the  system,  through  its  greater  fa- 
cility of  absorption.  It  is  also  preferable  to  the  simple  tincture  for 
local  use,  when  the  intention  is  that  the  iodine  should  be  absorbed; 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  employed,  more  or  less  diluted  with  water, 
in  the  way  of  embrocation,  or  by  means  of  compresses  of  linen  satu- 
rated with  it.  For  the  more  powerful  local  effect  of  iodine  on  the 
surface,  it  is  less  suited  than  the  simple  tincture,  as  it  contains  much 
leas  free  iodine. 
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The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  which  may  be  increased, 
if  thought  desirable,  until  some  evidence  of  its  action  is  presented. 
It  may  be  given  in  sweetened  water. 

III.  COMPOUND  SOLUTION  OP  IODINE.— LiQTOB  lODINn 
COMPOSITUS.   U.S. lODINEI  LiQUOB  COMPOSITUS.  Ed. 

The  U.  S.  officinal  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  six  drachms  of 
iodine  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  pint  of 
distilled  water.  It  will  be  perceived  that  it  differs  from  the.  preced- 
ing only  in  its  strength,  which  exceeds  that  of  the  compound  tincture 
by  one-third,  and  in  having  water  instead  of  alcohol  as  the  solvent* 
The  iodine  is  dissolved  in  the  water  through  the  agency  of  the  iodide. 
The  preparation  is  the  stronger  solution  used  by  Lugol,  and  hence  is 
frequently  called  LugoVB  Bolution, 

This  is  a  very  convenient  form  for  the  exhibition  of  iodine,  when- 
ever the  object  is  to  give  it  in  a  free  state,  and  may  be  used  for  all 
the  purposes  aimed  at  through  the  absorption  of  the  medicine.  Its 
disadvantage  is  that,  from  the  presence  of  the  free  iodine,  it  cannot 
be  increased  to  the  extent  which  may  sometimes  be  deemed  desirable^ 
for  fear  of  producing  gastric  irritation ;  and,  even  in  moderate  doses, 
it  is  more  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  than  if  it  were  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  alone.  If  the  remarks  made  in  a  preceding  page, 
in  reference  to  the  changes  which  iodine  must  undergo  previously  to 
absorption,  are  correct,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  free 
iodine,  when  the  object  is  to  affect  the  constitution;  and  the  use  of 
this  preparation  might  be  limited  to  cases,  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
produce  a  direct  excitant  or  alterative  impression  on  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane. 

The  dose  is  from  six  to  twelve  drops,  to  be  gradually  increased  if 
necessary,  given  in  a  wineglassful  of  sweetened  water,  and  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  In  the  use  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  prep- 
arations containing  free  iodine,  should  irritation  be  produced  when 
they  are  given  on  an  empty  stomach,  this  may  subsequently  be 
avoided,  in  most  instances,  by  administering  the  dose  after  a  meal. 

This  preparation  may  be  used  for  inhalation,  embrocation,  injec- 
tion, bathing,  etc. 

For  inhalation  a  little  of  it  may  be  put  into  an  inhaler  with  warm 
water,  and  the  vapours  inhaled  daily,  twice  a  day,  or  oftener,  accord- 
ing to  the  effects.  One  or  two  fluidrachms  may  be  mixed  with  half  a 
pint  of  water,  and  the  proportion  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  the  effect.  Should  an  irritant  impression  be  produced  in  the  air- 
passages,  the  quantity  should  be  lessened  so  as  simply  to  keep 
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iridim  thml  point;  should  no  sensible  impression  result,  the  propor« 
tion  maj  be  increased  until  a  slight  irritation  is  caused;  and  Uien 
maintained  or  diminished.* 

For  emhrceatumj  it  may  be  used  dfluted  with  six,  eight,  or  twelve 
times  its  bulk  of  water. 

To  produce  a  strong  impression  upon  limited  extents  of  sur&ce, 
with  the  cuticle  sound,  or  for  careful  application  to  indolent  or 
fungous  nlcoa,  the  solution  may  be  used  of  its  fall  strength,  and 
diould  be  applied  by  means  of  a  camelVhair  pencil;  but  the  simple 
tincture,  or  a  still  stronger  preparation,  is  usually  employed  for  these 
purposes. 

For  local  appUeation  to  delicate  euffaccM,  as,  for  example,  to  the 
eye  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  to  the  nostrils  in  ozena,  or  to  the  ex- 
tonal  meatus  in  chronic  otirrhoea,  from  three  to  twelye  minims  may 
be  added  to  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water;  and  the  proportion  in- 
creased as  circumstances  may  require.  The  same  course  may  be 
pursued  in  fistulous  ulcers,  which,  however,  will  often  demand  a  much 
greater  strength  for  the  required  impression. 

For  pedUuviumj  two  fluidrachms  of  it  may  be  added  to  a  gallon 
of  warm  water,  and  the  proportion  increased  if  no  irritation  result. 

For  general  bathing^  a  fluidrachm  containing  about  three  grains 
of  iodine  may  be  added  to  each  gallon  of  water,  in  a  wooden  bathing 
(ic&.t 

*  CkloTofoTmie  Solution  of  Iodine.  A  solation  of  iodine  in  chloroform  has  been 
proposed,  both  for  inhalation,  and  local  application,  in  the  form  of  Tapour.  It  maj 
be  made  bj  diseoWing  one  part  of  iodine  in  five  of  chloroform.  In  consequence  of 
its  insolobilit  J  and  high  specific  grayity,  it  may  be  preserved  under  water.  It  has 
been  prored  that  its  Tapour  contains  iodine,  which  may,  therefore,  be  introduced 
into  the  system  through  the  lungs.  In  fifteen  minutes  after  its  inhalation,  iodine  has 
been  detected  in  the  urine.  It  may  be  used  by  simply  holding  a  bottle  containing 
it  to  the  nostrils,  and  occasionally  shaking  it  so  as  to  fsTour  Tolatilization.  ^A  pun- 
gent  aensation  is  first  felt  in  the  nostrils  and  throat,  which  soon  eeases.  Of  oourse 
great  eare  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  the  system  too  strongly  under  the  influence 
•f  tke  chloroform.  It  may  be  used  for  the  local  eff'ects  of  iodine  on  the  bronchial 
tabes,  or  its  general  eff'ects  on  the  system.  It  was  introduced  to  notice  by  M.  Te- 
tim,  of  France.  {Stethoscope^  t.  366,  from  Bullet,  de  ThSrup.)  Dr.  CaWin  O.  Page 
haa  used  this  solution  with  advantage  in  obstinate  granular  and  scrofulous  ophthal- 
MA,  applying  the  vapour  over  the  closed  eyelids.  It  has  been  proposed  to  use  it 
also  in  aeroftdous  glands,  swollen  joints,  etc.,  by  a  similar  mode  of  application.  It 
has  the  asserted  advantage  of  not  discolouring  the  skin,  as  when  iodine  is  applied  in 
tke  liquid  form;  while  it  is  supposed  that  the  iodine  is  probably  even  more  readily 
absorbed  in  the  state  of  vapour.  {Boet.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  liiL  284.)— i^ote  to  tks 


f  Solution  m  Olyeerin.    Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  a 
of  lorfwi  im  glycerin  has  been  introdneed  into  use,  for  local  application.    In 
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IV.  OINTMENT  OP  IODINE.— .UnGUENTUM  lODINn.  U.S. 
The  U.  S.  Phannacopceia  directs  this  to  be  made  by  incorporating 

twenty  grains  of  iodine  and  four  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  an 
ounce  of  lard;  the  iodine  and  iodide  being  first  rubbed  with  six 
minims  of  water.  The  use  of  the  iodide  is  simply  to  facilitate  the 
incorporation;  and  the  preparation  is  strictly  an  ointment  of  iodine. 
It  should  be  prepared  as  wanted,  as  it  is  changed  by  time. 

This  is  used  chiefly  for  friction  over  the  surface  of  enlarged  glands 
and  other  tumefactions,  or  to  the  insides  of  the  legs  and  arms,  with 
a  view  to  the  absorption  of  the  iodine.  It  is  apt,  when  often  re- 
peated, to  irritate  the  surface,  and  cause  a  pustular  eruption.  The 
quantity  to  be  used  varies,  with  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  applica- 
tion, from  a  scruple  to  one  or  two  drachms. 

V.  COMPOUND  OINTMENT  OP  IODINE.  — UnGUENTUM  Io- 

DiNn  CoMPOSiTUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.y  Ed.y  Dub. 

This  is  made,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  by  rubbing 
half  a  drachm  of  iodine  and  a  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium,  first 
with  a  fluidrachm  of  alcohol,  and  then  with  two  ounces  of  lard. 

The  compound  is  preferable  to  the  simple  ointment,  as  the  iodide 
of  potassium  contained  in  it  is  probably  more  easily  absorbed  than 
free  iodine ;  and  absorption  is  what  is  aimed  at  in  the  employment 
of  either.  It  is  very  often  used  to  aid  the  internal  use  of  the  medi- 
cine in  bringing  the  system  under  its  influence.  It  may  be  applied 
in  the  same  quantity  and  method  as  the  simple  ointment.  Both  may 
be  used  as  dressings  for  indolent  scrofulous  ulcers. 

.  b.  Preparations  in  which  Iodine  is  Chemically  Combined. 
I.  IODIDE  OP  POTASSIUM.— POTASSII  lODIDUM.  U.S.yEd., 

Lond.y  Dvh. — Eydriodaie  of  Ihtassa. 

Thi^  is  made  according  to  different  processes.  Our  officinal  code 
directs  that  iodine  and  potassa  should  be  dissolved  together  in  water, 

its  preparation,  as  in  that  of  the  compound  solution,  the  instrumentality  of  iodide  of 
potassium  is  resorted  to.  One  part  of  this  salt  is  dissoWed  in  two  parts  of  glycerin,  and 
one  of  iodine  is  then  added,  which  is  completely  dissoWed.  The  solution  should  be 
spread  on  the  part  affected,  and  then  coTered  with  an  impermeable  tissue  to  prereat 
CTaporation.  It  occasions  pain,  more  or  less  setere,  for  a  time.  When  it  is  applied  to 
an  ulcerated  surface,  the  iodine  wholly  disappears  in  a  f^w  hours  in  consequence  of 
absorption.  It  has  proTed  extremely  useful  in  /tiput;  but,  either  in  its  concentratod 
state,  or  more  or  less  diluted,  it  may  be  used  in  goitre  and  scroftilous  tumours  and 
ulcers,  and  indeed  for  aU  the  purposes  for  which  the  solutions  of  Iodine  are  applied 
to  the  surface.  The  concentrated  solution  acts  at  a  caustic.  {An^  Jcwm.  ^^  Pkamkf 
xxix.  188.) 
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iktb  sofaition  eTmpormted,  charcoal  incorporated  towards  the  dose  of 
tiM  efi^Kvadon,  the  resulting  dry  mass  heated  to  dull  redness,  the 
saloM  matter  afterwards  dissolred  out  of  it  by  water,  and  the  soIih 
tion,  finally,  filtered,  eyaporated,  and  set  aside  to  crystallise.  The 
iodiiie  and  potassa  react  on  each  other,  a  part  of  the  latter  yieldbg 
its  oxygen  to  a  part  of  the  former  to  produce  iodic  acid,  which  unites 
with  the  undecomposed  potassa  formmg  iodate  of  potassa,  while  the 
separated  potassium  and  the  remaining  iodine  unite  to  form  iodide  of 
potassium.  By  the  heat  subsequently  applied,  with  the  aid  of  the 
charcoal,  the  iodate  of  potassa  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  con* 
Terted  into  iodide  of  potassium ;  so  that  the  matter  extracted  by  the 
water  consisls  exclusively  of  the  latter  salt,  which  is  obtained  by 
evaporation. 

PraperUe$.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  in  white  or  translucent  crys- 
tals, inodorous,  of  a  saline  acrid  taste,  very  freely  soluble  in  water 
cold  or  hot,  somewhat  less  so  in  alcohol,  decrepitatmg  with  heat, 
and  Tolatilixable  at  a  high  temperature  without  change.  When 
quite  pure,  it  is  said  to  be  permanent  in  the  air  whether  dry  <Mr 
moist;  but,  as  ordinarily  found,  it  is  slightly  deliquescent  in  a  moist 
air,  and  sometimes  very  much  so,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  as  an  impurity.  Its  great  importance  and 
liability  to  adulteration  render  it  desirable  that  every  one  should 
be  able  to  recognize  it,  and  judge  of  its  purity.  It  is  known  to  be  an 
iodide  by  the  production  of  ^a  blue  compound,  decolorizable  at  a  boil- 
ing heat,  when  to  its  solution  in  water,  a  cold  solution  of  starch  and 
a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid,  or  chlorine  water,  or  a  mixture  of 
the  two  are  added.  That  it  is  a  compound  of  potassium  is  proved 
by  a  copious  precipitation  of  white  bitartrate  of  potassa,  when  a 
strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  added  in  excess  to  a  strong  solution 
of  the  iodide.  The  most  common  adulteration  is  probably  carbonate 
of  potassa.  This  is  detected  by  producing  a  milky  turbidness  with 
lime-water,  and  by  being  left  behind  when  the  salt  is  dissolved  by 
alcohol.  Iodate  of  potassa  is  often  accidentally  present,  from  its  in- 
complete decomposition  in  the  preparation  of  the  salt.  It  is  an  in- 
jurious impurity,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  its  acid 
parts  with  oxygen,  and  the  iodine  is  liberated.  This  change  will 
gradually  take  place  even  by  time  alone :  but  it  is  much  accelerated  by 
various  chemical  reagents ;  so  that  the  iodate  could  scarcely  be  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  without  undergoing  decomposition  and 
evolving  iodine.    As  the  iodide  is  sometimes  given  largely,  it  will  be 
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readily  understood  why  it  should  now  and  then  irritate  the  stomach 
unexpectedly.  If  it  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  iodate,  this 
is  what  might  be  expected.  The  absence  of  this  salt  should  always, 
therefore,  be  determined  before  large  doses  of  the  iodide  are  ex- 
hibited. It  may  be  detected  by  adding  concentrated  acetic  acid  to  the 
solution  of  the  suspected  salt.  If  the  iodate  is  present,  the  fact  will 
be  shown  by  the  liberation  of  iodine,  which  will  produce  a  blue  colour 
on  the  addition  of  starch.  {Mialhe.)  The  iodate  also,  like  the  car- 
bonate, is  left  behind  when  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Other 
occasional  impurities  are  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and 
the  bromide  of  potassium;  but,  for  the  means  of  detecting  these, 
I  must  content  myself  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensatory. 

Incompatiblei.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  decomposed,  with  precipi- 
tation, by  the  soluble  compounds  of  mercury,  lead,  and  silver,  and 
by  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and,  with  the  evolution  of  hydriodio 
acid,  or  iodine,  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  and  by  chlo- 
rine. By  prolonged  contact,  it  renders  the  insoluble  compounds  of 
mercury,  and  even  mercury  itself  soluble. 

JSffecU  on  the  System.  These  have  been  already  sufficiently  de- 
scribed under  the  general  head  of  iodine.  In  its  local  operation,  it 
differs  from  iodine  in  being  much  less  irritant;  and  large  quantities 
may  generally  be  taken  into  the  stomach  with  impunity.  Some- 
times, however,  it  irritates,  even  in  moderate  quantities,  producing 
nausea,  colicky  pains,  and  looseness  of  the  bowels.  This  is  ascribed 
by  M.  Mialhe  to  the  presence  of  iodate  of  potassa.  It  may  some- 
times be  owing  to  individual  peculiarity.  If  freely  given,  it  may 
result  from  its  having  been  administered  in  too  concentrated  a 
solution. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  is  the  preparation  now  most  com- 
monly used,  when  the  effects  of  iodine  on  the  system  are  desired.  It  is 
probably  capable  of  producing  whatever  desirable  systemic  effects  can 
be  obtained  from  any  other  preparation  of  that  substance,  so  far  as  the 
iodine  itself  is  concerned.  I  have  myself  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  it  almost  exclusively.  The  diseases,  and  special  conditions  of 
disease  in  which  it  may  be  expected  to  do  good,  have  already  been 
sufficiently  detailed. 

The  dose  is  for  an  adult  fron^  five  to  twenty  grains  three  times  % 
day.  I  have  almost  invariably  found  five  grains  to  be  well  borne  by 
the  stomach;  and  have  generally  been  able  to  procure  all  the  ex- 
pected therapeutic  effects  from  this  dose,  which  I  therefore  seldom 
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exceed.  SometimeB,  howerer,  a  much  larger  quantity  may  be  found 
necessary;  and  a  case  which  has  advanced  favourably  under  the  dose 
mentioned  for  some  time,  and  then  ceased  to  make  progress,  may 
again  improve  with,  an  increase  of  the  dose.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  occasionally  useful  to  add  to  the  iodide  a  little  of  the 
compound  solution  or  tincture  of  iodine,  instead  of  augmenting  the 
dose  of  the  salt  itself.  In  cases  of  great  susceptibility  of  the  system, 
or  unusual  delicacy  of  stomach,  the  dose  may  be  reduced.  It  should 
be  given  in  a  wineglassful  of  water,  sweetened  water,  or  some  demul« 
cent  liquid;  and,  if  increased,  the  proportion  of  liquid  should  be  in- 
creased accordingly.  To  cover  the  taste,  and  render  it  more  accept- 
able to  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  in  carbonic  acid  water,  sweetened 
with  syrup  of  lemon  or  ginger.  The  quantities  which  are  said  to 
have  sometimes  been  taken  with  entire  impunity  are  enormous, 
amounting  even  to  half  an  ounce  or  six  drachms  in  tweny-four 
hours. 

Iodide  of  potassium  may  also  be  used  externally,  in  the  form  of 
lotion,  cataplasm,  ointment,  or  bath,  and  in  this  way  is  capable  of 
producing  the  effects  of  iodine  on  the  system,  and  probably  not  less 
decidedly  than  the  iodine  itself,  employed  in  the  same  way.  It  has 
here  also  the  advantage,  over  uncombined  iodine,  in  reference  to  the 
constitutional  impression,  that  it  is  less  irritant,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  used  largely  with  less  unpleasant  local  effects. 

The  Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  (Unquentum  Potassii 
lODiDl,  U.  S,j  Lond.j  Dub.)  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a  drachm  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  a  fluidrachm  of  boiling  water,  and  mixing  the 
solution  with  an  ounce  of  lard. 

In  this  preparation,  the  salt  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  solu- 
tion, so  that  it  probably  acts  better  than  if  the  powder  merely  were 
mixed  with  the  lard.  It  is  preferable  to  the  ointment  of  iodine 
from  this  circumstance,  if  nothing  else,  that  it  does  not  discolour  the 
akin. 

11.  OINTMENT  OP  IODIDE  OF  SULPHUR.  —  IJNGtJENTUM 

SuLPHURis  loDEDi.  U.  S.,  Lond. 

This  ointment  is  made  by  simply  incorporating  iodide  of  sulphur 
irith  lard,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  former  to*an 
ounce  of  the  latter.  The  iodide  of  sulphur  is  procured  by  fusing  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  iodine. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  alterative  applications  in  old  and 
obstinate  skin  diseases ;  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  psoriasis,  lepra. 
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pityriasis,  and  porrigo,  and  to  the  very  advanced  stage  of  impetigo 
and  eczema. 

Ill  IODIDE  OP  STARCH. — AmylI  IodiduM. 

This,  though  not  an  officinal  preparation,  b  based  upon  sound 
principles,  and  has  been  found  practically  useful.  In  all  probability 
it  is  the  first  compound  formed,  when  iodine  is  taken  with,  or  imme- 
diately after,  amylaceous  food.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a 
strong  disposition,  between  starch  and  free  iodine,  to  unite  and  form 
a  blue  compound,  insoluble  in  cold  water.  This  compound  is  very 
bland,  and  almost  free  from  the  irritating  properties  of  iodine;  and, 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  readily  gives  up  the  iodine  to  the 
chemical  influences  there  exerted  upon  it,  by  which  it  becomes  solu- 
ble, and  enters  the  circulation  without  difficulty.  This  is  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  iodine  in  the  urine,  within  a  short  period  after  it 
has  been  thus  administered. 

It  was  first  proposed  as  a  medicine  by  Dr.  A.  Buchanan,  of  Glas- 
gow, who  prepared  it  by  rubbing  twenty-four  grains  of  iodine  with 
a  little  water,  and  then  with  an  ounce  of  fine  starch  gradually 
added,  and  continuing  the  process  until  the  powder  assumed  a  uni- 
form blue  colour.  It  was  then  dried  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  kept  in 
well-stopped  bottles.  He  gave  a  heaped  teaspoonful,  mixed  with 
water-gruel,  three  times  a  day,  and  increased  the  dose,  if  deemed 
desirable,  to  a  tablespoonful.  He  gave  even  an  ounce  without  un- 
pleasant effect ;  as  the  compound  produces  little  or  no  irritation  of 
stomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  indicated,  whenever  the  object 
is  to  introduce  as  much  iodine  as  possible  into  the  system,  without 
risk  of  injury  to  the  stomach. "*"  In  general  it  should  not  be  given 
with  substances  with  which  iodine  itself  is  incompatible. 

*  Ute  of  Iodine  wUh  AUmenU,  Under  the  impression  that,  if  introduced  into  the 
system  in  minute  quantities  with  alimentary  matters,  iodine  would  produce  its  elFeoCs 
in  the  most  natural  method,  and  with  the  least  possible  chances  of  injury,  M.  Boinei 
incorporates  it  with  bread,  cakes,  chocolate,  wine,  beer,  etc.,  preferring,  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  form  of  iodine  found  in  nature,  as  fuci,  marine  and  cruciferous  plants,  and 
the  iodine  salts  from  mineral  waters.  The  medicine  is  thus  introduced  insensibly 
into  the  system,  and  is  said  to  produce  extraordinary  effecta,  after  •ome  months  of 
treatment,  in  all  those  scrofulous  affections  in  which  the  medicine  has  been  found 
useful.  The  iodine  seems  to  be  considered  by  M.  Boinet  as  an  aliment,  essential  to 
health,  and  is  given,  rather  as  food  than  as  medicine,  to  supply  a  presumed  defi- 
ciency of  it  in  these  affections.  {Ann.  de  Therttp,,  1859.  p.  188.) — Ifote  to  the  eeecnd 
§dUhn, 


W.  CELOKINK 
CHLQSIXIIjIL  IML— CHLOBISIIOL  MJL 


its  vmximiB  om^nniii^  saons  to  kaivc  m 


■■Be  decree,  a  naSiiitj  cf  chanMster  ia  tUs  2«^iaely  dungk 
mnifiini  hj  iSkit  jacaffiar  prepalies  ef  die  l«0e»  er  ef  «tlMr 


Miiwnit  fif  1^  cUoricleB  n  1^  f^ataa,  jni  «pecMBy 
tf  the  dbiksade  fif  9o£ni,  is  ihaaHrteTy  fwfif  thJ  te  hfiilfV^  Mijl 
yrafaiUy  te  Sie.  Tberimye  been  CTypeaed  te  WaaeftJ  ly  afcri' 
ii^  MTTfciaf  acid  to  the  process  of  digestaoift;  bat  tiiis  is  mmi^ttBtf 
mft  "At  ^Aeile,  nor  prohaUj  the  most  impertasit  offoe  Aej  fMrfana 
2B  the  ammal  eooiDaiiij.  What  predselj  that  o&oe  isi,  ipo  4o  Mt 
kftov;  hut  it  has  been  obserred  that  a  defide&cj  of  eoiaaion  salt 
condnoes  to  a  loir  state  of  the  vital  powers^  and  a  depirafiad  oonfr 
im  of  die  Uaod,  £spoBag  to  a  kind  of  xnaUgmancj  ia  diaeaae*  a* 
nrhihTt(frti  m  the  Itm  tjphoas  state  of  fever  and  Tiita»matinM»  gaft* 


It  ia  ia  aadi  afcrtaonfi,  and  a  those  of  a  stramoas  or  acrofmkMaa 
matare,  that  the  eompooiids  of  chlorine  hare  beea  foand  beaefeial» 
or  at  least  hare  been  supposed  to  be  so.  To  ooxrect  the  state  of  the 
blood  and  ihe  Tital  forces  in  that  pecoliar  defnaTataoa  abote  mea* 
tkiaod;  to  act  as  deobstments  or  resolTents  in  stnnaoas  svelliaga, 
and  other  indarationSy  oonsolidatioas,  or  tamefiietMas;  and  to  obvi- 
ate generaDj  the  efieets  of  the  scroMoas  dia^Msis,  are  the  common 
parposes  to  which  they  have  been  applied,  and  to  which  experience 
woald  eeem  to  ha^e  ap|»>opriated  them,  altogether  irrespeetiTe  of 
thor  rgaginblinfif  in  chemical  diaract^ ,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
eren  before  thia  resemblance  was  known.  This  will  be  rendered 
obriooB  in  the  remarks  on  the  seTeral  preparations  which  fellow. 
It  woold  seem  scarcelj  possible  that  there  ahoold  hare  been  sadi 
a  jH-aetical  a^iropriation  of  these  varied  bodies,  based  upon  expert* 
ence,  without  some  real  ground  in  tmth;  and  a  rational  explana* 
taon  of  the  feet  is  offered  bj  the  common  chemical  tie  between  them. 

Chlorine  itself^  in  its  uncombined  state,  probably  never  enters  the 
blood.  Its  chemical  affinities  are  such  that  it  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, saturate  itself  very  speedily,  open  contact  with  any  of  the 
ioids  of  the  body,  either  with  hydrogen  or  one  of  the  alkaline  or 
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earthy  metals,  forming  muriatic  acid  or  chlorideSi  and  possibly  chlo- 
rates; and  whatever  constitutional  impression  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, independent  of  its  topical  action  on  the  surface  of  applica- 
tion, must  be  ascribed  to  these  or  other  combinations. 

As  the  several  medicinal  substances  containing  chlorine  have,  for 
the  most  part,  peculiarities  of  operation  distinct  from  what  they 
all  have  in  common,  it  will  be  best  to  consider  them  separately. 
Some  of  them,  as  muriatic  acid,  nitromuriatic  acid,  chloride  of  iron, 
etc.,  have  been  treated  of  under  other  heads;  but,  if  the  reader  will 
refer  to  what  has  been  stated  under  each  of  these,  he  will  note  some 
allusion  to  a  peculiar  alterative  or  supposed  alterative  power  pos- 
sessed by  them,  as  by  the  muriatic  acid  in  malignant  fevers,  the 
nitromuriatic  in  chronic  hepatitis  and  certain  deranged  states  of  the 
blood,  and  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  in  erysipelas.  I  shall 
notice  particularly  here  only  those  which  have  not  found  a  plaoe  in 
other  classes. 

I.  GASEOUS  CHLORINE. 

EffectB  on  the  System.  This  gas  is  extremely  irritant,  inflaming 
the  skin  if  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it,  and,  even  when 
diluted  with  air  or  watery  vapour,  at  a  somewhat  elevated  tempera- 
ture, giving  rise  in  a  few  minutes  to  prickling  sensations,  followed 
sometimes  by  a  papular  or  vesicular  eruption.  When  undiluted,  it 
is  quite  irrespirable,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  irritation,  and 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  which  it  provokes.  I  once  knew  a 
violent  attack  of  spasmodic  croup  to  be  brought  on,  in  a  child,  by  a 
bottle  of  chlorine  held  to  his  nostrils  during  inspiration.  When 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  it  becomes  respira* 
ble;  but,  unless  much  diluted,  it  produces  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chia, with  violent,  cough,  and  a  feeling  of  constriction  of  the  chest,  as 
if  from  spasm  of  the  tubes,  usually  followed  by  copious  expectoration. 
Even  when  much  diluted,  it  is  apt  to  produce  irritation  of  the  throat, 
and  severe  coughing.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  lungs  may  become 
accustomed  to  its  presence  in  the  air,  so  as  to  feel  its  irritant  influ- 
ence much  less  than  at  first.  Sufficiently  diluted,  it  may  be  inhaled 
without  inconvenience,  producing  only  a  feeling  of  warmth,  and  an 
increase  of  the  mucous  secretion,  and  being  in  no  other  way  disagree- 
able than  by  its  smell. 

The  efiects  of  the  gas  upon  the  system  at  large  have  not  been 
well  determined.  According  to  Mr.  William  Wallace,  when  applied 
by  means  of  a  vapour  bath  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  tranqnUisee 
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to  cause  the  air  of  the  apartment,  in  which  the  patient  may  be  situ- 
ated, to  be  so  far  impregnated  with  the  gas  as  to  produce  a  slight 
impression  when  inhaled,  but  not  sufficient  to  excite  continued  cough- 
ing.  In  this  way  its  influence  is  steadily  maintained,  instead  of  in- 
termittingly,  as  it  must  be  when  an  inhaler  is  used. 

3.  Perhaps  no  chemical  antidote  is  so  efficient  as  chlorine,  in  peir 
Boning  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  hydrocyanic  aeid^  euiphuretted 
hydrogen^  or  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  By  abstracting  the  hydrogen 
of  these  gases,  it  instantly  decomposes  them,  and  renders  them  com^ 
paratively  harmless.  The  misfortune  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  the  effects  are  generally  so  rapid  that  no  time  is  allowed 
for  the  application  of  the  antidote.  The  proper  method  of  using  it 
is  to  extricate  some  chlorine  in  the  vicinity  of  the  patient,  and,  if 
he  still  breathes,  allow  him  to  inhale  it,  mixed  with  the  atmospheric 
air;  if  not,  to  throw  into  the  lungs,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  arti- 
ficial  respiration,  the  atmospheric  air  thus  impregnated.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  gas  is  not  too  copiously  extricated;  and  the  oper* 
ator's  own  sensations  will  be  the  best  criterion  of  the  due  degree  of 
admixture. 

4.  The  use  of  chlorine  to  correct  fetid  exhalatione  is  a  most  ad- 
mirable result  of  modem  science,  not  only  promoting  the  comfort 
both  of  the  sick  and  well,  but  operating  powerfully  in  the  prevention 
of  disease.  It  should  be  employed  in  all  cases  of  foul  exhalation,  in 
the  absence  of  other  equally  effectual  and  less  disagreeable  methods, 
whether  in  sickness  or  health.  It  was  a  very  reasonable  supposition, 
from  its  great  efficiency  in  correcting  offensive  odours,  and  purifying 
the  air,  that  it  might  prove  efficient  also  in  the  destruction  of  con- 
tagious effluvia,  and  perhaps  even  of  those  aerial  influences  through 
which  epidemic  diseases  spread.  But,  in  relation  to  yellow  fever  and 
cholera  at  least,  it  has  proved  utterly  ineffective  in  preventing  their 
progress.  Though  applied  in  every  possible  method,  it  failed  to 
check  the  yellow  fever  in  Gibraltar  in  1822;  and  in  Paris,  Moscow, 
and  other  places,  it  was  found  to  have  quite  as  Uttle  restraining  in- 
fluence over  cholera.  It  has  not  proved  more  efficacious  in  prevent- 
ing hospital  erysipelas,  though  the  air  of  the  wards  might  be  kept  by 
it  perfectly  free  from  offensive  smell.  The  present  state  of  belief  on 
this  subject  is  that,  so  far  as  putrid  emanations  are  concerned,  it  ia 
quite  adequate  to  prevent  all  their  ill  effects  on  the  health;  but  that 
it  is  powerless  to  check  epidemic  diseases,  and  of  very  doubtful  effi^ 
cacy  in  decomposing  proper  contagious  effluvia. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  disengaging  chlorine  is  to  add  sel- 


JL  soLmoy  or  cslc^eisi:  — C^xxhtcti  Ijcttcbl  Ihiu 

— CfcflKlKEi  AofTA.  JE2. —  Clilarimt  Wixkr. 

freformtiatL.  TnJF  s  prepsred  eidier  ly  jMiiln^  dtkriiie  pe 
flmi^l  umar,  se  Srccxed  Ij  the  Xhiblii:  CdDe^  arlnriKxiiig  ran- 
x«S  lodflb  of  Ififtd.  BiiS  mxc  k  a  liottk.  mud  tfapr  mdfiog 
add:  il  tiif  ingrpfieng  beng  laed  in  «xed  jropardoift. 
3k  latfic  w  iSbs:  fcdiiiliurjfL  proujBL.  nid  acmiiijiBwicp  "Ast  olnecs 
^wjthmn  tlie  m^itii.'i  for  Ssenneinr  ilie  £■&.  Tke  Teenhiiir  BqniS 
^..obsiac  of  dOor^  c^^liak^^  <>r»^b7L^ 
jiaxit  dT  lead,  iviii^  k  ako  farmed.  Iieinr  depomted. 

l^rwfpertitL.  Cbloniie  wxter  las  a  psk  xeDowis^-greai  rolcmr.  ^ir 
jfruTJT  odimr  cf  dilarni&.  and  an  acrid,  someiriia:  aBtxingcnt  tasie. 
i  qnicklr  LI^^j^mic  veffptabit  colonrs,  d^^rrrrF  At  fetor  of  ptttreEnr- 
and  disBohieE  p>ic  kaf.  It  nnderg'oes^  chenuca!  chancf'  brtmie, 
kd  cspedalbr  en.  eij'osiirt-  10  light:  t'nt  chlorme  muting irrd:  the 
Ihrdroget  of  ^le  iraicr  tc  fcrni  mnriatir  acid,  and  oxygen  escaping. 
^  ^odd  ncn.  th^rgfore.  W  kept  long:  and  die  Edinhmrt  formnla 
V  eoDTgnien:  a§  fTiahling  i:  10  he  readDr  prepared  on  a  smal!  Bcak, 
^viheL  'wanted  for  vat.  Prepared  arcording  t^  die  XhiLlin  formuhL  i: 
idumid  i>e  nearh-  or  cniite  samrated.  and  contain  about  doable  its  balk 
tS  die  ga£. 

EWt^tt  OK  f if  SvMtem.  Vhex  of  the  foE  oiBcina!  aaaiiriL.  cUo- 
xine  water  s  powerfuDj  irritant,  prodndng  infiammation  of  the  akin, 
md  acting  as  a  corrocve  poison  when  FwaUowei  SnfficiefntlT  dilnted. 
h  mar  be  aaed  iocaI}T.  or  taken  intemaBr,  widioot  inronTcnience. 
I:poL  tiie  stomacL  i:  aci^  a^  a  tonic  and.  on  the  FTstem  mX  hiT^  if 
i^ipofsed  to  hare  an  aherative  efeci.  obviating  the  tendencies  to 
depraration  of  the  blood,  and  extending  a  peculiar  infinence  tc  the 
firer.  It  ha?  aH  die  disinfeetant  propertiei^  of  die  chlonne.  and  ff 
diou^  u-  be  antiseptic :  diat  is.  not  onh*  tc  cuiiect  fetor  in  gangren- 
oat  partE.  bm  alac'  to  liave  some  posidTe  power  of  diecldng  the  prcv- 
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gress  of  mortification.    Its  continued  internal  use  is  said  to  hate 
caused  salivation. 

Medical  Uses.  Chlorine  water  has  been  used  internally  in  febrile 
diseases  of  a  malignant  character,  or  disposed  to  that  condition,  as 
typhuSy  smallpox  J  scarlatina^  and  ert/sipelaSy  in  their  lowest  forms; 
also  as  an  alterative  in  chronic  hepatic  and  syphilitic  affections.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms,  according  to  the 
strength,  in  three  or  four  fluidounces  of  water.  If  the  preparation 
be  saturated,  more  than  thirty  minims,  according  to  Orfila,  may  cause 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  with  nausea  and  vomiting. 

It  has  been  used  for  the  inhalation  of  chlorine;  from  ten  to  thirty 
drops  being  added  to  six  or  eight  fluidounces  of  water  in  the  inhaler. 

But  its  topical  uses  are  most  important.  It  is  asserted  to  have 
been  employed,  with  great  success,  as  a  local  application  to  the  bites 
of  mad  dogs,  with  the  view  of  preventing  hydrophobia.  Several 
writers  have  recorded  their  favourable  experience  on  this  point;  and 
Semmola  states  that  he  has  successfully  treated  nineteen  cases  of 
individuals  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  by  washing  the  wounds  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  chlorine,  dressing  them  twice  a  day  with  compresses  satu- 
rated with  the  same  liquid,  and  administering,  for  forty  or  fifty  days, 
three  times  daily,  from  two  drachms  to  an  ounce  of  the  solution,  suf- 
ficiently diluted  with  sweetened  water.  M.  Coster  tried  the  remedy 
on  dogs.  Two  of  them  were  inoculated  with  the  saliva  of  a  mad  dog, 
and,  besides,  were  bitten  by  the  rabid  animal.  The  wounds  of  one 
were  washed  sedulously  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  in  half  its 
volume  of  water,  which  was  also  injected  into  the  wounds ;  the  other 
animal  was  treated  similarly  with  pure  water ;  the  former  was  not 
attacked  by  the  disease ;  the  latter  died  of  hydrophobia,  thirty-seven 
days  after  the  infliction  of  the  wounds.  (Trousseau  et  Pidoux,  Traitij 
etc.,  4e  ^d.,  i.  348.)  Nevertheless,  this  measure  should  never  be 
relied  on,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  knife.  Under  circumstances  which 
may  be  considered  as  forbidding  the  use  of  the  knife,  as  where  parts 
are  wounded  which  cannot  be  removed  without  involving  a  removal 
of  the  limb,  it  may  be  proper  to  have  recourse  to  it,  though  certainly 
an  apocryphal  measure. 

Diluted  chlorine  water  has  also  been  used  as  a  wash  in  scabies  and 
porrigoj  as  an  antiseptic  and  stimulant  application  to  cancerous  and 
sloughing  ulcers^  as  a  gargle  in  malignant  sore-throat  whether  an 
original  affection,  or  attendant  on  scarlet  fever,  and  as  a  rubefacient 
in  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver. 
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III.  CHLORINATED  LIME.— Calx  ChloRINATA.  U.S.y 
Lond.j  Ed.j  Dub.  —  Chloride  of  lAme.  —  Hypochlorite  of 
Lime. 

Preparation  and  Properties.  Chlorinated  lime  is  made  by  expos* 
ing  hydrated  or  slaked  lime  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  continued  until 
the  lime  will  absorb  no  more.  It  is  a  whitish  powder,  of  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  chlorine,  yet  somewhat  different,  and  a  strong, 
bitter,  acrid,  and  astringent  taste.  When  the  lime  is  accurately  satu- 
rated, the  compound  is  said  to  be  wholly  soluble  in  water;  but  it  is 
seldom  if  ever  met  with  in  this  state ;  always  probably  containing 
more  or  less  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  with  a  portion  of  the  hydrate 
of  lime,  is  left  behind  when  the  salt  is  dissolved.  On  exposure  to  the 
air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  giving  out  its  characteristic 
odour.  The  acids  generally  cause  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  by  com- 
bining with  the  lime.  The  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  carbonate 
of  lime  from  its  solution.  It  has  the  property  of  evolving  oxygen, 
or  of  causing  its  evolution  by  abstracting  hydrogen  from  water,  thus 
operating,  like  chlorine,  as  a  decolorizing  and  disinfecting  agent;  the 
oxygen,  in  its  nascent  state,  combining  with  and  d^troying  the  colour- 
ing and  putrescent  principles. 

Nature.     Different  views  are  entertained  of  its  chemical  nature. 
The  simplest  is  that  which  considers  it  merely  as  a  compound  of  lime 
and  chlorine,  held  together  by  feeble  affinities.   According  to  another, 
and  the  most  common  view,  it  is  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  of  lime 
and  chloride  of  calcium;  the  hypochlorous  acid  being  formed  by  the 
combination  of  a  part  of  the  chlorine  with  the  oxygen  of  a  portion 
of  the  lime,  and  then  combining  with  the  undecomposed  part  of  the 
lime,  while  the  liberated  calcium  combines  with  the  remainder  of  the 
chlorine  to  form  the  chloride.     If  this  were  the  correct  view,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  salt  should  be  deliquescent;  as  chloride  ot 
calcium,  supposed  to  be  contained  in  it,  has  this  property  in  a  high 
degree.    A  third  opinion  considers  it  an  oxychloride  of  calcium ;  the 
metallic  base  uniting  with  an  equivalent  of  chlorine  in  addition  to 
the  equivalent  of  oxygen  already  combined  with  it.     In  this  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  precise  nature,  the  officinal  authorities  have  done 
wisely  in  adopting  a  name  which  expresses  simply  what  happens  in 
its  preparation. 

Effeete  on  the  Systefh.  These  are  compounded  of  the  effects  of 
lime,  chlorine,  and  chloride  of  calcium.  Locally  the  preparation  is 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  irritant,  corrosive,  astringent,  disinfectant, 
and  antiseptic;  internally  it  produces  the  antacid  effects  *6f  lime,  the 
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constitutional  impression  of  chlorine  and  the  chlorides,  and  the  local 
irritant  effect  of  all  its  constituents  on  the  alimentary  mucous  mem* 
hrane. 

Medical  Uses.  Chlorinated  lime  has  been  given  in  affections, 
similar  to  those  to  which  the  preparations  of  chlorine  have  been 
thought  adapted,  especially  in  typhoid  fevers  and  scrofulous  com* 
plaints;  and  it  may  be  employed,  with  hope  of  benefit,  in  cases  of 
offensive  personal  exhalations,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  their 
origin  in  putrefactive  changes  going  on  in  the  alimentary  canal;  as, 
for  example,  in  malignant  forms  of  dysentery,  in  which  it  may  be 
administered  both  by  the  mouth  and  the  rectum.  But  it  is  at  present 
little  used  internally.  Topically,  however,  it  is  much  employed  for 
various  purposes. 

Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  its  use  for  the  extrication  of 
chlorine,  for  purposes  of  inhalation  and  disinfection.  The  sponta- 
neous evolution  of  chlorine,  which  takes  place  from  it  under  the 
influence  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  renders  it  useful 
for  the  latter  purpose,  even  without  addition;  the  moist  powder 
being  placed,  in  shallow  vessels,  in  situations  requiring  purification, 
or  a  solution  of  it  sprinkled  in  apartments,  and  over  objects,  ren- 
dered  offensive  by  putrid  exhalations.  Its  addition  to  the  close- 
stool,  in  cases  of  offensive  discharges,  and  especially  those  of  bad 
attacks  of  dysentery,  will  tend  to  obviate  ill  effects  from  this  source. 
Though  quite  ineffective  in  destroying  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases, 
as  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
capable  of  neutralizing  or  decomposing  certain  contagious  matters. 
Its  supposed  effect  in  preventing  hydrophobia  has  been  mentioned. 
It  is  said  to  have  a  similar  effect  on  the  contagion  of  syphilis  and  the 
plague. 

Used  as  a  gargle  in  the  gayigrenauSj  ulcerated^  or  pseudomembrOF' 
nous  angina  of  scarlatina^  and  in  similar  affections  of  the  moutli  and 
fauces  from  other  sources,  as  from  mercury j  syphilis^  aurvy,  etc.,  it 
is  useful  not  only  by  correcting  the  fetor,  but  also  by  obviating  in 
some  degree  the  gangrenous  tendency,  and  stimulating  the  diseased 
surface  into  a  healthy  state.  In  cases  ctgangrsena  orisy  the  powder 
itself  has  been  sprinkled  on  the  diseased  sur&ce  with  great  asserted 
advantage.  In  offensive  discharges  from  the  nostrils  and  ears,  whe» 
ther  acute  or  chronic,  the  solution  may  also  be  injected  with  good 
effect.  It  is  thought  to  have  proved  serviceable,  as  a  wash  for  tht 
eyes,  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

In  sloughing  ulcers^  sphacelus  from  hums  or  othor  causoi  gangrsm^ 
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solutions,  of  definite  strength,  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  chlorinated 
lime.  An  interchange  of  principles  takes  place,  by  which  the  lime 
takes  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  precipitated 
as  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  soda  remaining  in  solution,  combined  as 
the  lime  had  previously  been,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  undecomposed.  The  views  of  the  precise  chemical 
nature  of  the  solution  differ,  as  in  the  case  of  chlormated  lime;  the 
predominant  opinion,  though  very  questionable,  being,  that  it  con- 
tains hypochlorite  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  excess  of 
carbonate  of  soda  just  referred  to. 

This  solution,  or  one  of  equivalent  character,  was  first  prepared 
by  M.  Labarraque,  by  whom  its  use  as  a  disinfecting  agent  was 
strongly  urged  and  with  no  little  success. 

The  solution  is  colourless,  with  a  smell  recalling  that  of  chlorine, 
an  acrid  astringent  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction. 

It  has  similar  properties,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  pur^ 
poses  with  chlorinated  lime.  In  addition,  it  has  been  used  internally 
in  chronic  cutaneoiis  eruptions^  secondary  syphilis^  and  hepatic  di9» 
order;  in  some  of  which  affections,  the  advantages  obtained  from  it 
may  have  depended  on  the  excess  of  the  carbonated  alkali  contained 
in  it.  For  local  purposes,  and  as  a  disinfecting  agent,  its  uses  are 
so  precisely  those  of  chlorinated  lime,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them. 

The  do8e  for  internal  use  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  water.     The  solution  is  poisonous  in  over-doses. 

For  a  lotion^  a  fluidounce  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water;  the 
strength  being  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  circumstances. 
As  a  gargle^  it  may  be  used  of  half  the  strength,  or  somewhat  more. 

CataplasmSj  for  application  to  sloughing  ulcers,  may  be  made  by 
mixing  equal  parts  of  the  solution  and  of  water  with  flaxseed  meal. 

Y.    SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE   OF   CALCIUM.  —  LiQUOR 

Calcii  Chloridi.  U.S.y  Duh. — Calcis  Mtjriatis  Solutio.  Ed. 
— Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime. 

Preparation.  This  is  prepared  by  treating  marble  with  muriatic 
acid,  evaporating  the  resulting  solution  to  dryness,  dissolving  the 
residue  in  its  weight  and  a  half  of  water,  and  filtering.  Marble  is 
a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  calcium,  muriatic  acid  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen.  The  chlorine  of  the  latter  unites  with  the 
calcium  of  the  former  to  produce  chloride  of  calcium,  whicj^  remains 
in  solution;  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  marble  escaping,  and  the  liber- 
ated oxygen  and  hydrogen  combining  to  form  water.    The  sobse- 
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In  medicinal  doses,  its  effects  are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  remedial 
powers  in  scrofulous  diseases,  for  which  it  was  formerly  considerably 
used;  though  the  apprehension  of  its  poisonous  effects  limited  ita 
employment.  It  is  at  present  seldom  prescribed.  The  commencing 
dose  of  the  solution  is  from  five  to  ten  minims,  to  be  gradually  and 
cautiously  increased  until  nausea,  giddiness,  or  other  unpleasant 
symptoms  occur,  when  it  must  be  again  diminished. 

In  cases  of  poisonings  whether  from  this  chloride  or  that  of  lime, 
the  proper  antidotes  are  the  alkaline  sulphates,  which  should  be 
given  with  large  quantities  of  water;  and,  if  necessary  in  order 
to  evacuate  the  stomach,  recourse  must  be  had  to  emetics,  or  the 
stomach-pump.  The  symptoms  must  afterwards  be  counteracted 
by  opiates,  and  other  remedies  which  may  seem  at  the  time  to  be 
appropriate. 

VII.    CHLORIDE    OF    SODIUM.  — SoDH  ChLORIDUM.  U.S.^ 

Lond.y  Dub. — Sodm  Murias.  Ed. —  Common  Salt. — Muriate 
of  Soda. 

Common  salt  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  I  proceed| 
therefore,  immediately  to  treat  of  its  effects  and  remedial  uses. 

JSffecta  on  the  St/stem.  Common  salt  is  essential  to  health.  The 
irresistible  and  almost  universal  craving  for  it,  both  by  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  is  strong  evidence  that  it  has  some  important  purpose 
or  purposes  in  the  animal  economy ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  its  in* 
variable  presence  in  the  blood.  But,  while  thus  essential  to  the 
higher  orders  of  animal  existence,  it  seems  to  be  noxious  to  some  of 
the  lower,  and  is  even  poisonous  to  the  leech.  What  are  its  special 
uses  is  not  satisfactorily  known.  To  supply  muriatic  acid  to  the 
digestive  process,  and  soda  to  the  blood,  are  conjecturally  ascribed 
to  it  as  characteristic  offices ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  there  are 
other  important  purposes,  connected  with  the  formation  and  preser* 
vation  of  the  blood,  which  it  is  intended  to  fulfil,  independently  of 
chemical  decomposition.  It  is  probable  that  it  may  prove  serviceable 
by  increasing  the  solubility  of  albuminous  substances.  The  want  of 
it  impairs  the  general  health;  and,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  believe, 
disposes  to  a  condition  of  the  blood,  analogous  to  that  which  charac- 
terizes low  fevers,  and  favouring  the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  and  of 
passive  hemorrhages.  Dr.  Frobart,  of  England,  relates  the  case  of 
a  patient  affected  with  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  who  had  abstained  from 
the  use  of  salt  for  five  years.  {Transact,  of  Prov*  Med.  and  Surg. 
A$$oc.y  xvii.  851.)    A  belief,  too,  has  long  prevailed,  that  the  want 
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Ii  lisF  been  tboogbt  tbat  an  exeeaare  nae  of  it  grrea  rine  to 
fisorden  of  beahb,  and  among  otbers  to  sewnjz  mb  tbia  disease  ia 
ijit  to  pfrrrazl  sBong  seamen,  vbo  are  often  for  a  kmg  time  eoofined 
to  the  nse  of  salted  meats:  but  experienee  bas  sboirn  tbat  it  is  not 
die  sah  meal,  but  tbe  want  of  fresb  regetable  food  dnt  canses  tbe 
&ease:  for.  witb  a  snficient  sopplr  of  tbe  latter,  salted  food  majbe 
eaten  t^  asj  extent  witboot  eaasing  scnrrT.  Dr.  Gairod  ascertained 
Ibat  one  of  'die  eflects  of  eblciride  of  sodivm  on  meat  is  to  expd  tbe 
mlhs  of  potaasa.  wbicb  be  found  less  in  proportion  in  salted  than  in 
fresh  meat:  and  be  ba£  rendered  it  probable  tbat  tbe  want  of  tbe 
potassa  salts  in  seoil*atje  blood  is  one  of  tbe  eirramstanees  wUeb  t^ 
voor  tbe  prodnetic'n  of  that  £sease. 

At  present,  it  is  befiered  tbat  an  excess  in  tbe  nse  of  common  salt 
&poBes  rather  to  an  eterated  state  of  tbe  Tital  processes,  to  increased 
fWhiess  of  the  sxrtenL  and  a  plethoric  state  of  the  eirralation,  tban 
to  the  oppcrEte  condition  of  health.  The  experiments  of  Biseboff 
▼onld  seiin  to  prc»Te  that  it  angtnents  consideraWr  the  discharge  of 
urea  It  tmne.  whence  it  max  W  inferred  to  stimulate  tbe  mrtritire 
or  mctunorf'hir  process  in  the  tissnes. 

In  fc-l^ght  exc*e95,  salt  prctmotes  the  appetite  and  inrigorates  di- 
ii'ii.  ird  apj»ears  to  c»perate  as  a  tonic  More  largely  taken,  it 
the  stomach,  and.  in  rerr  large  doses;,  acts  as  an  emetic 
and  KHDctimes  a«^  a  cathartic  causing  at  the  same  time  excessire 
thirst-  It  is  exec  capable  of  producing  poisonons  cdTerts  in  enormous 
qnaiititiefu  1>t.  CLjistisoii  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  took  a 
jKmnd  C'f  saJL  and  died  in  conseq-aence.  with  sjniptoms  of  gastro- 
enteric Inflammation.* 

71*rraj»rufic  Ajj'UrstiofL    Common  sa^t  is  Tife3  reirediallT  for  two 
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purposes  prominently ;  to  produce  irritation  locally,  and  to  operate 
as  an  alterative  tonic  to  the  system  at  large;  and  the  two  purposes 
are  often  jointly  fulfilled. 

In  commencing  convalescence  from  acute  diseases  of  some  dura- 
tion, in  which  the  system  has  received  but  a  scanty  supply  of  salt,  I 
have  found  nothing  more  grateful  to  patients  generally  than  a  little 
salt  ham,  or  salt  dried  beef,  broiled  in  thin  slices,  and  eaten  with 
bread  and  a  cup  of  black  tea.  It  is  often  the  first  thing  that  the 
appetite  and  the  stomach  will  receive,  in  the  way  of  food;  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me  to  act  favourably,  by  improving  the  appetite  and  in- 
vigorating digestion. 

In  %Grcfuloys  affectianBy  which  are  characterized  by  a  deficiency  of 
vital  force,  salt  operates  beneficially  in  various  ways;  and,  in  the 
treatment  of  these  cases,  the  inquiry  should  always  be  made,  whether 
the  patient  uses  sufficient  salt  in  his  food,  and,  if  not,  care  should  be 
taken  to  correct  the  deficiency.  The  sea  air,  loaded  as  it  is  with  salt, 
is  noted  for  its  favourable  influence,  especially  in  connection  with  sea 
bathing,  in  most  scrofulous  affections ;  we  might,  indeed,  say  in  all, 
with  the  exception  of  phthisis,  in  which,  from  its  irritant  effect  on 
the  lungs,  it  sometimes  acts  injuriously.  Few  remedies  are  more 
efficient  in  the  scrofula  of  childreUj  whether  affecting  the  glands,  the 
joints,  or  the  spine,  than  sea  air  and  sea  bathing.  When  the  latter 
is  not  attainable,  it  may  be  imitated  by  the  use  of  the  salt  bath,  which 
often  does  good  in  the  complaint.  The  bath  may  be  cold,  warm,  or 
hot,  according  to  the  special  indications.  When  reaction  takes  place 
readily,  the  first  may  be  employed ;  when  there  is  great  debility,  the 
last;  in  intermediate  states,  the  second.  Another  mode  in  which 
salt  is  used  in  scrofula  is  by  topical  application  to  the  tumours  and 
ulcers.  A  poultice  made  with  strong  brine  proves  useful  sometimes 
in  dispersing  obstinate  glandular  swellings.  It  not  unfrequently  pro- 
duces irritation  of  the  skin,  and  even  a  pustular  eruption;  but  these 
effects  probably  contribute  to  the  result. 

In  gangrenous  conditions  of  disease^  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Pro- 
bart,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  previous  habits  of  the 
patient,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  salt;  and  the  employment  of  it, 
without  any  special  grounds  of  prescription  in  the  previous  want  of 
it,  might  possibly  be  useful  in  these  affections.  Dr.  Probart  thought 
he  derived  advantage  from  it  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs. 

In  affections  of  the  liver^  it  is  thought  to  have  proved  serviceable 
as  a  local  application;  and,  considering  how  useful  many  of  the  natu- 
ral mineral  waters,  which  usually  contain  common  salt,  have  proved 
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IB  liepstie  fisetse,  it  is  not  going  too  fmr,  to  dsim  m  pordom  mt  lessi 
of  tiie  mdnntige  produced,  for  the  dtermtire  inivaice  of  the  sth 
OTcr  the  firer. 

Cues  in  whidi  there  has  been  m  great  loss  of  saline  matter  ftxNn 
the  blood  ofer  an  indication  for  the  nse  of  salt.  This  indication  is 
prominentlj  presented  in  epidemic  cholera^  in  irhich  salt  has  been 
emploTed  in  Tarioos  wajs,  with  apparent  adrantage.  Many  practi- 
tioners commence  the  treatment  of  this  disease  with  an  emetic  doee 
of  common  salt,  which  thej  giro  also  by  enema.  Thongh  no  adro* 
estc  for  this  mode  of  nsing  the  medicine,  I  beHere  that  it  may  be 
profiublj  employed,  in  many  instances,  especially  after  the  Tomiting 
has  been  arrested,  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  in  coignnc- 
tion  with  bicarbonate  of  soda;  and  I  can  understand,  also,  that 
a  strong  impression  made  by  it  on  the  mncons  membrane,  in  the 
first  stage,  may  prove  nsefol ;  bnt  there  seems  no  ground  for  posh* 
ing  it  so  far  as  to  produce  emesis,  or  to  aim  at  that  result.  In  the 
collapse,  or  approaching  collapse,  it  may  be  used  as  a  bath;  and, 
with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolred  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
may  be  injected  into  the  reins,  in  positive  cases  of  collapse,  other- 
wise  desperate.  Wonderful  revival  often  takes  place  aft»r  the  injec- 
tion; though,  unfortunately,  the  fatal  symptoms  generally  return, 
and  the  remedy  fails  of  ultimate  good.  Still  some  cases  appear  to 
have  been  rescued  by  it. 

Common  salt  is  among  the  numerous  remedies  which  have  been 
found  to  cure  intermittent  fevery  and  has  been  offered  as  a  succeda- 
neum  for  quinia,  which,  however,  it  is  not  likely  to  supersede. 

As  a  local  irritant,  there  is  one  highly  valuable  use  of  common 
salt,  in  which  it  shows  extraordinary  powers.  At  the  commencement 
of  h«moptyn9^  the  case  must  be  very  severe,  indeed,  which  will  not 
yield  temporarily  to  from  one  to  four  drachms  of  salt,  taken  dry  into 
the  mouth,  and  swallowed  as  the  patient  can  best  effect  it.  I  pre- 
sume that  it  acts  by  the  powerful  impression  made  upon  a  large  sur- 
face of  mucous  membrane  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  (esophagus, 
thereby  calling  off  vascular  excitement  from  the  seat  of  the  hemor- 
rhage, in  another  portion  of  the  same  membrane. 

There  are  not  many  remedies  more  efficacious  than  a  strong  hot 
Malt  bath  in  obstinate  cases  of  diarrhoea^  especially  when  associated 
with  deranged  hepatic  secretion.  In  one  desperate  case  of  the  kind, 
in  which  the  patient  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  emaciation 
and  debility,  with  copious  dark  stools,  and  violent  griping  pains,  and 
in  which  the  previous  treatment  had  not  appeared  to  make  any  im- 
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pressioD,  amendment  began  to  take  place  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment  of  this  remedy  used  twice  daily,  and  continued  on  to  perfect 
recovery  under  it.  The  salt  probably  acted  at  once  revulsively,  and 
as  an  hepatic  alterative. 

With  a  view  to  its  local  irritant  property,  common  salt  is  fre- 
quently used  in  purgative  enemata. 

With  large  quantities  of  water,  it  has  also  sometimes  been  given 
09  a  cathartic. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  its  use  as  an  emetic  in  cholera.  Con- 
nected with  mtistardf  it  might  be  used  in  some  cases  of  gastric  coU 
lapscj  in  pemieiotM  fever. 

As  an  anthelminticj  it  has  been  used  both  internally  and  by  enema. 
In  the  latter  method,  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in 
ascarides;  and,  should  a  leech  be  swallowed,  or  find  its  way  into  the 
rectum,  common  salt  would  be  the  proper  remedy,  being  administered 
so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  worm. 

Administration.  As  an  alterative  from  two  grains  to  a  drachm 
may  be  given  for  a  dose,  as  an  emetic  one  or  two  ounces,  and  as  a 
purgative  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 
From  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  may  be  used  for  an  enema  with 
a  pint  of  water.  In  the  preparation  of  the  salt  lathy  four  ounces 
may  be  used  for  every  gallon  of  water ;  and  the  proportion  may  be 
doubled  or  tripled,  if  a  very  strong  impression  on  the  surface  be 
desired. 

VIII.  MURIATE  OF  AMMONIA.— AmmonLE  MurIAS.  U.S.j 

Ud.y  Dvb. — Ammonije  Hydrochloras.  Zom2. — Sal  Amfno- 
niac. —  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  procured  from  several  sources,  but  is  at  present 
prepared  chiefly,  on  a  large  scale,  from  the  impure  ammonia  ob- 
tained in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  and  in  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  bones. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  It  is  either  in  white,  translu- 
cent, concave  convex  cakes,  or  fragments  of  such  cakes,  of  a  tough 
fibrous  structure,  inodorous,  of  a  saline  and  pungent  or  acrid  taste, 
very  soluble  in  water  cold  or  hot,  producing  cold  while  dissolving, 
and  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  though  but  slightly  so  when  that  liquid 
is  concentrated.  The  salt  deliquesces  somewhat  in  a  moist  air.  It 
is  chemically  characterized  by  being  completely  volatilized  by  heat, 
by  yielding  the  odour  of  ammonia  when  rubbed  with  lime,  and  by 
affording,  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  its  solution,  a  white 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  darkens  on  exposure,  and  is 
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JwnhHe  in  nitric  acid  cold  or  bot,  but  is  readQj  diasolTed  bj  soliK 
tioD  of  aouBonia.  It  renders  corrosiye  sablimmte  more  soluble  in 
vatcr,  and,  bj  reaction  with  calomel,  prodaces  a  solution  which  maj 
act  violently  as  a  corrosiye  poison. 

.fiMrapflCiiUst.  These  are  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  the 
strong  acids,  and  the  solable  salts  of  lead  and  of  silrer. 

Sff^eU  cm  ike  Sjf9tenu  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  a  local  irritant, 
and,  when  absorbed,  acts  as  an  alterative,  increasing  secretion,  and 
probaUy  stimulating  generally  the  cell-action,  while  it  exercises  little 
if  any  influence  on  the  heart. 

In  its  local  effects,  it  moderately  irritates,  and,  very  freely 
applied,  may  inflame  the  skin,  though  much  less  energetic  in  these 
respects  than  the  carbonate.  Internally  taken,  if  swallowed  in 
powder,  it  produces  a  feeling  of  coolness  in  the  stomach,  but,  in 
solution,  causes  the  contrary  sensation  of  warmth,  which,  if  the  dose 
is  somewhat  large,  may  be  attended  with  epigastric  uneasiness  or 
oppression.  The  secretions  are  notably  increased,  especially  that 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  other  mucous  membranes.  Diuresis  and 
perspiration  are  also  frequently  induced,  and  menstruation  is  said 
to  be  promoted.  Very  freely  taken,  the  salt  is  apt  to  operate  on 
the  bowels;  but,  in  small  doses,  is  said  rather  to  favour  constipation 
than  otherwise.  The  pube  is  either  diminished  in  frequency,  or  not 
affected.* 

With  these  effects  there  is  an  alterative  influence,  exhibited  in 
the  resolution  of  tumefactions,  and  the  softening  of  indurations, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  a  stimulant  influence  on  the  ultimate 
cell-action,  resembling  that  of  mercury  and  iodine. 

In  over-doses,  sal  ammoniac  is  said  to  occasion  vomiting  and 
purging,  with  other  symptoms  of  gastro-enteric  inflammation.  On 
the  inferior  animals  it  has  been  found,  when  very  largely  given,  to 
produce  poisonous  effects,  consisting  in  inflammation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  great  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  as  indicated  by 
convulsions,  paralysis,  and  coma.     It  has  been  asserted,  moreover. 


*  The  following  are  results  of  experiments,  made  by  Dr.  Alexander  Lindsay, 
of  Scotland,  on  healthy  indiTiduals,  who  took  daily,  for  a  week,  In  divided  doset, 
quantities  rarying  from  9  to  18  grains.  The  appetite  was  increased,  the  quantity 
of  food  taken  was  at  least  doubled,  and  the  alvine  and  urinary  evacuations  wore  aug- 
mented, the  daily  excess  of  solids  discharged  with  the  urine  being  from  70  to  100 
grains.  On  the  second  day  a  remarkable  buoyancy  of  the  system  was  experienced. 
The  pulse  was  in  two  of  the  individuals  diminished  in  force  and  frequency,  in  a 
third  was  accelerated.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  ScL,  Jan.  1850,  f^om  Olatgow  Mtd, 
/oMm.) — NoU  U>  the  9teond  edition. 
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to  cause  inflammation  of  the  stomach  in  these  animals,  when  intro- 
duced hirgelj  into  the  circulation  through  any  other  avenue. 

I  have  met  with  no  account  of  fatal  effects  from  it  in  man;  but  it 
might,  no  doubt,  prove  poisonous  in  a  very  large  quantity,  taken  at 
one  dose.  Sundelin  states  that  its  long-continued  use  disorders 
digestion,  but  does  not  produce  general  cachexia.  He  had  given  it 
for  months,  in  large  doses,  and  seen  no  other  ill  effects  than  those 
exhibited  by  the  digestive  organs.  (Sundelin,  quoted  by  Pereirai 
Mat.  Med.y  8d.  ed.,  p.  448.)  The  salt  is  asserted,  when  taken  in 
large  quantities,  to  have  entered  the  circulation,  and  to  have  escaped 
by  the  emunctories  unchanged. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  the  inference  will  be  drawn  that 
muriate  of  ammonia,  when  it  may  seem  to  be  indicated,  may  be 
given  pretty  freely  without  apprehension  of  serious  consequences; 
the  simple  rule  being  observed,  to  restrain  it  within  the  point  ci 
producing  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

Therapeutic  Application.  It  is  uncertain  when  sal  ammoniac  first 
came  into  use  as  a  medicine.  It  was  probably  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians ;  but  we  have  no  positive  evidence  of  the  fact.  Its  au- 
thentic history  ascends  only  to  the  period  of  the  Arabians.  At 
present,  though  comparatively  little  employed  in  this  country  or  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  much  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially 
by  the  German  physicians,  who  esteem  it  very  highly.  The  main 
purposes  which  it  is  thought  to  answer  are,  to  stimulate  the  secre- 
tions, and,  through  its  alterative  properties,  to  promote  the  resolu- 
tion of  tumefactions  and  indurations,  and  obviate  chronic  inflam- 
mation. 

It  is  given  in  9X[felrile  diseaseSy  after  the  subsidence  or  reduction 
of  excitement,  in  which  the  secretions  are  scanty,  and  the  depura- 
tion of  the  blood  imperfect;  and  especially  when  there  is  an  indi- 
cation for  an  increase  of  the  mucous  secretions,  or  for  an  alterative 
influence  on  diseased  mucous  membranes. 

In  inflammationSy  too,  it  is  looked  on  as  a  most  valuable  resourcei 
being  given  in  the  advanced  stages,  under  the  same  circumstances 
precisely  as  those  which,  with  us,  are  usually  considered  as  indicating 
the  use  of  mercurials.  It  is  believed  to  act  favourably  by  promoting 
the  secretions,  modifying  the  disposition  to  fibrinous  exudation,  and 
hastening  the  absorption  of  the  fibrin  already  exuded.  Acute  tn- 
Jlammations  of  the  airpassageSy  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane^ 
and  of  the  urinary  passages^  pleuritiSj  peritonitis^  and  pneumonia 
are  among  the  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  specially  recommended^ 
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la  pneumonia  it  is  beliered  to  promote  the  resolution  of  the  hepi^ 
tiled  hing.  In  pieudomemhranoui  eroupj  and  hranchUi^  of  ike 
$amo  charaeteTj  it  is  thought  to  favour  the  loosening  and  expulsion 
of  the  false  membrane,  as  well  as  to  modify  the  tendency  to  its  for- 
mation. Bnt|  in  all  these  inflammations,  it  should  be  preceded  by 
the  necessary  depletory  measures. 

It  is  considered  to  bo  still  more  applicable  to  chronic  in/lamnut' 
tiono  than  to  the  acute.  In  chronic  rheumatinm^  in  hronchitiM  with 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  copious  mucous  secretion,  in 
ptfclitii  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder^  and  in  leucorrhcea  from  chronie 
inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  it  is  deemed  pecu- 
liarly useful ;  as  also  in  the  inflammations  attended  with  induration 
or  enlargement,  as  chronic  pneumonia^  hepatitiSy  and  splenitii.  In 
chronic  bronchitis  it  has  been  used  by  inhalation,  as  well  as  inter- 
nally. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  found  useful  in  non-inflammatory  enlarge^ 
mento  of  the  liver  and  spleen^  in  uterine  and  ovarian  tumoursy  and 
in  abdominal  tumefaction  with  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

In  short,  muriate  of  ammonia  would  seem  to  rank,  among  the 
Germans,  in  its  remedial  powers,  along  with  iodine  and  mercury. 
Over  the  latter  of  these  medicines  it  is  believed  to  have  the  great 
advantage,  that  it  does  not  tend  to  impair  the  blood,  and  may  conse- 
quently be  employed  in  affections,  such  as  scrofulous  swellings  of 
the  lymphatic  glands^  in  which  the  constitutional  influence  of  mer- 
cury is  thought  to  be  injurious.  Dr.  Lindsay  speaks  very  favourably 
of  its  eflScacy  in  indolent  buboes^  used  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, and  has  found  it  advantageous  in  syphilitic  periostitis  where 
iodide  of  potassium  had  failed  to  effect  a  cure.  {Loc,  cit.) 
.  It  has  proved  successful  in  neuralgiaj  hemicrania,  and  nervous 
headache^  and,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  excitant  influence  over 
the  uterus,  has  been  considerably  used  as  an  emmenagogue. 

The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  repeated  every  two  hours, 
and  increased  if  necessary.  When  a  refrigerant  effect  is  re(|uircd 
in  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  in  powder,  with  sugar  or  syrup; 
otherwise,  dissolved  in  sweetened  and  aromatized  water. 

For  inhalation^  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  pure  and  dry  salt  may  be 
heated,  in  a  small  Hessian  crucible,  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the 
patient  made  to  breathe  the  air  impregnated  with  the  vapours.  The 
remedy  may  be  used  in  this  method  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

Externally^  it  is  occasionally  used  for  obtaining  the  effects  of 
eold,  which  it  produces  when  dissolving.     For  the  method  of  pre- 
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paring  a  frigorifio  mixture  with  this  salt  and  nitre,  see  voL  L  p.  109. 
Introduced  into  a  bladder,  the  mixture  may  be  substituted  for  ice,  ia 
cases  of  vascular  determination  to  the  brain,  hernial  tumours,  etc 

In  powder  sal  ammoniac  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sternutatory,  and 
in  solution  as  a  gargle  in  chronic  and  ulcerative  anginaj  and  as  a 
diecutient  lotion  to  the  surface.  The  solution  may  be  made  of  dif- 
ferent strengths,  according  to  the  effect  desired,  varying  from  half 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces  in  a  pint  of  water,  or  of  a  mixture  of  water 
with  one-quarter  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol.  In  this  way,  it  is  used  in 
enlargements  of  the  absorbent  glands,  scrofulous  swelling  of  the  knu 
and  other  joints^  enlarged  thyroidy  hydrocele^  sprains,  bruises^  etc; 
being  applied  upon  cloths  saturated  with  it,  or  as  a  lotion.  It  is 
also  much  used  in  weaker  solution,  of  from  one  to  four  drachms  in 
the  pint,  as  a  gentle  stimulant,  in  ulcers  and  cutaneous  eruptions* 
The  salt  is  said  to  produce  a  very  favourable  effect,  applied,  in  fine 
powder,  to  certain /unigroti^,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  of  cachectic  origin. 
The  pain  occasioned  by  it  is  of  brief  duration;  and  an  improved 
aspect  is  soon  presented  by  the  ulcers,  which  quickly  heal. 

A  rubefacient  plaster  may  be  made,  by  melting  together  half  an 
ounce  of  lead  plaster  and  two  drachms  of  soap,  and,  when  the  solu- 
tion is  nearly  cold,  rubbing  with  it  half  a  drachm  of  sal  ammoniac 
The  ammoniacal  salt  is  decomposed,  with  the  gradual  escape  of 
ammonia,  which  is  the  real  rubefacient  agent. 

IX.  CHLORATE  OF  POTASSA.— PoTASS^  ChlORAS.  U.S.y 
Lond.y  Dub. 

Preparation.  This  salt  is  prepared  in  several  methods,  the  simplest 
of  which  is  to  pass  chlorine  through  solution  of  potassa  to  complete 
saturation.  Two  salts  are  ultimately  formed,  chloride  of  potassium 
and  chlorate  of  potassa;  the  former  by  the  combination  of  a  portion 
of  the  chlorine  with  the  potassium  of  a  portion  of  the  potassa ;  the 
latter  by  the  union  first  of  the  liberated  oxygen  of  the  potassa  with 
another  portion  of  the  chlorine,  and  then  of  the  chloric  acid  thus 
produced  with  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  potassa.  The  chlo- 
rate, being  least  soluble,  separates  by  crystallization ;  the  chloride 
remaining  in  solution.  For  an  account  of  other  processes,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Chlorate  of  potassa  is  in  white, 
shining,  anhydrous  crystals,  inodorous,  of  a  cooling,  saline,  some- 
what sharp  and  disagreeable  taste,  soluble  in  about  16  parts  of  water 
at  60^,  and  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Like  nitre  it  parts 
readily  with  oxygen,  and  consequently  supports  combustion.     By 
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Aed^  bat,  w  &r  as  tbej  aie  knovn.  tbe  silt  appemrs  to  be  refiiger- 
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na  sbovn  bj  tbe  eoloar  of  the.giim&    After  baring  been  svaDowod, 

it  bas  xqwtadlj  been  detected  michanged  in  tbe  mine;  so  tbat  a 

ponkm  of  it,  at  least,  after  entering  tbe  drcolaDon,  escapes  deoom- 

pnaitifm     It  is  sn{^>osed  bj  some  to  possess  resolrent  and  antipblo- 

fpMUc  properties;  bm  tbese  bare  not  been  satisfactoiilj  demonstrated; 

tboQ^  it  max  venr  poBBiUy  act  as  an  arterial  sedative,  and  tbns 

prore  nsefal  in  inflammation,  like  nitrate  of  potaasa^  to  wbicb  it 

bears  oonaderable  analogy  in  several  req>ect&.     It  bas  been  given  in 

Terj  large  doses  with  perfect  imponitj;  vet  it  seems  oeca&ionallv., 

even  in  ordinaij  doses,  to  give  rise  to  congestion  and  pain  in  tbe 

bead,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  cerebral  disturbance,  which, 

however,  most  be  ascribed  to  tbe  idiosyncrasy  of  tbe  individual 

(Xraeet,  Ocu  S,  1S59,  p.  S63-) 

Therapeutic  AppUtation.  This  salt  was  first  employed  as  a  me- 
dicine, nnder  tbe  impression  tbat  it  might  prove  nseftd  by  imparting 
oxygen  in  certain  putrid  or  malignant  affections^  which  were  con- 
jectared  to  owe  their  malignancy  to  a  deficiency  of  that  element. 
Among  tbese  was  scurvy,  which  appeared  to  l»e  benefited  by  the 
remedy  in  some  cases.  But  this  view  of  its  operation  has  now  been 
generally  abandoned,  though  the  medic'me  is  still  employed  with  ap- 
parently good  effects  in  tbe  same  diseases.  That  it  does  beneficially 
modify  the  state  of  the  blood  in  some  of  tbese  affections  is  highly 
probable;  but  in  what  manner  it  produces  this  effect  is  not  known, 
and  we  must  be  content,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
with  considering  it  merely  as  an  alterative.  After  all.  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  may  not  prove  useful,  as  originally  supposed, 
by  oxygenizing  the  blood  and  the  tissues;  for,  though  a  portion  of 
the  salt  has  been  detected  without  alteration  in  the  urine,  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  whole  of  it  thus  passes ;  and  it  would  not  be  at 
all  likely  to  escape  change  altogether,  considering  the  great  facility 
with  which  it  yields  oxygen  to  substances  having  an  affinity  for  that 
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The  complaints  in  whicb  it  has  been  nsed,  with  most  supposed  ad- 
vantage, are  those  in  which  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood  shows 
itself  by  malignant  typhoid  symptoms,  and  a  disposition  to  phage- 
denic ulceration,  and  gangrene. 

Scurvy  has  been  mentioned  among  those  in  which  it  has  proved 
useful.  Should  Dr.  Garrod's  view  of  the  nature  of  this  affection, 
that  it  is  connected  essentially  with  a  deficiency  of  the  salts  of  po- 
tassa  in  the  system,  prove  to  be  well  founded,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  chlorate  of  potassa  will  be  readily  explicable. 

In  febrile  diseases  of  a  low  type^  especially  those  in  which  there  is 
a  tendency  to  gangrene  or  destructive  ulceration,  it  has  been  much 
used  and  highly  commended.  Among  these  are  searlatinaj  smalU 
pox  in  its  advanced  stages,  and  malignant  erysipelas;  in  all  of  which 
it  is  used  internally,  and  locally  as  a  wash,  when  ulceration  or  gan- 
grene has  taken  place.  It  might  be  very  appropriately  tried  in  that 
low  febrile  condition,  attended  with  a  disposition  to  purulent  deposits, 
and  a  feeble  erysipelatoid  inflammation,  which  is  variously  considered 
as  metastatic  abscessy  phlebitis^  and  purulent  infection  of  the  blood. 

Another  complaint,  in  which  it  seems  to  have  proved  efficacious, 
is  that  ulcerative  affection  of  the  mouth  and  fauces^  frequently  at- 
tended with  false  membrane,  not  unfrequently  ending  in  gangrene^ 
sometimes  gangrenous  from  the  outset^  and  always  characterized  by 
afoul  breathy  which  is  peculiarly  apt  to  attack  children  badly  fed,  or 
in  other  ways  debilitated.  In  the  year  1844,  Dr.  Sayle  reported,  in 
the  London  Medical  TimeSy  two  severe  cases  of  the  disease,  occurring 
in  young  children,  which  rapidly  recovered  under  the  daily  use  of 
about  a  drachm  of  the  chlorate,  given  in  divided  doses.  Drs.  Hunt 
and  Hawkins  afterwards  imitated  and  recommended  the  practice, 
advising  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  of  the  medicine  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  twenty-four  hours.  Still  further  testimony  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  subsequently  given ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  remedy.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  or- 
dinary ^^^etiefom^miranoti^  inflammation  in  the  mouth  and  fauces; 
and  is  thought  to  have  exerted  a  favourable  influence  in  epidemic 
diphtheriay  and  pseudomembranous  croup. 

In  other  ulcerative  affections,  and  in  some  cutaneous  eruptions,  it 
seems  to  have  been  found  equally  efficacious.  In  mercurial  stoma- 
titiSy  it  has  been  employed  with  great  success,  both  in  adults  and 
children,  by  MM.  Herpin  and  Blache,  who  found  it  to  act  with 
wonderful  rapidity  in  the  cure  of  that  affection;  and  many  others 
have  since  confirmed  their  favourable  report  of  its  efficacy.    It  is 


eim  iiitMl  to  hftTe  the  pnpeitjy  when  given  along  with  merco* 
mb  from  the  commencement,  of  preventmg  their  efleets  on  the 
month.  I  hftTe  emfdojed  it  only  in  a  single  case  of  mercurial  8t<Hna- 
titis;  but  fonnd  it  in  this  of  no  apparent  nse  whatever.  The  afleo* 
tion  simply  pursned  its  ordinary  course  towards  a  cure,  Mr,  Stan- 
ley, of  London,  is  said  to  use  jthe  remedy  internally  in  the  phagedenic 
idceraHomM  of  tgpkilU.  {Land.  Med.  Timee  and  (?as.,  May,  1855, 
p.  504.) 

In  gangrene  of  ike  lunge^  and  other  spontaneous  gangrenous  affec« 
tions,  it  might  be  conjoined  with  other  remedies  with  reasonable  hope 
of  benefit. 

In  epidemic  cholera  it  has  been  strongly  recommended,  and  much 
used,  associated  with  other  salts,  especially  chloride  of  sodium  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  with  the  object  of  restoring  a  due  saline  condition 
to  the  blood.  It  is  employed  by  the  mouth,  by  the  rectum,  in  the 
fonn  of  a  bath,  and  by  injection  into  the  veins.  How  much  of  any 
supposed  advantage  is  owing  to  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine. 

The  do$e  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  which  may  be  repeated 
every  two  or  three  hours,  so  as  to  amount  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
to  two  drachms  or  more  for  an  adult.  To  a  child  from  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  may  be  given  in  the  same  period  of  time.  It  should  be 
administered  dissolved  in  two  or  three  fluidounces  of  water. 

Topically  J  the  salt  is  used  as  a  mouth  wash  or  gargle  in  ulcera-^ 
tion  of  the  mouth  and  fauceSy  as  an  injection  in  ozwnaj  leucorrhooa 
with  ulceration  of  the  uterus^  and  gonorrhoea^  and  as  an  applica- 
tion to  indolent  and  phagedenic  ulcers  of  the  surface,  and  to  ecrofu^ 
hue  and  cancerous  eorety  which  it  is  said  to  cleanse.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  solution  may  be  employed  containing  from  one  to  four  drachms 
in  a  pint  of  water. 

V.  SULPHUR.  U.S,L(md.,Ikl 

WASHED  SULPHUR.— Sulphur  LoTUM.  U.S. 

Origin.  Sulphur  is  obtained  for  medical  use  from  volcanrc  dis- 
tricts, where  the  ground  is  in  many  places  richly  impregnated  with 
this  substance,  sublimed  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  It  is  sepa- 
rated by  sublimation  or  distillation  from  the  earthy  matters  contain- 
ing it,  and  is  afterwards  purified  by  a  new  sublimation  or  distillation ; 
in  the  latter  case,  being  run  into  cylindrical  moulds  when  melted, 
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and  constitating  the  roU  sulphur  or  stick  brimstone  of  commerce ;  in 
the  former,  condensing  immediately  from  the  state  of  vapour  into  a 
crystalline  powder,  commonly  cMei  flowers  of  sulphur.  In  this  con- 
dition, it  is  the  sidphur  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  This,  however,  is 
still  not  quite  pure;  always  containing  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  in  the  process.  For 
external  use  the  impurity  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise; 
hut,  when  intended  to  be  given  internally,  the  ordinary  flowers  of 
sulphur  should  be  well  washed  with  hot  water,  in  order  to  separate 
the  acid.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  denominated  in  our  Pharmacopoeia 
washed  Sulphur  or  Sulphur  Lotum,  and  is  the  form  always  in- 
tended in  the  following  observations,  when  reference  is  had  to  the 
internal  use  of  the  medicine. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Sulphur  is  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  inodorous  under  ordinary  circumstanceS| 
but  of  a  slight  peculiar  smell  when  rubbed  or  heated,  of  a  feeble 
peculiar  taste,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolved  by  alka- 
line solutions,  and  by  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  especially  with  the 
aid  of  heat.  It  is  volatilizable,  fusible,  and  combustible ;  beginning 
to  rise  into  vapour  at  180°  F.,  melting  at  225°,  and  boiling  at  600®. 
It  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  yields  as  the  product  of  its  combus- 
tion, sulphurous  acid  gas,  easily  known  by  its  very  peculiar  pungent 
smell,  and  irritating  effects  in  the  nostrils.  Sulphur  is  ranked 
among  the  elementary  bodies. 

Effects  on  the  System.  In  its  local  effects,  sulphur  is  very  slightly 
irritant.  Taken  internally,  in  a  very  small  dose,  it  produces  no 
sensible  effect;  but,  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  or  more,  it  usually 
operates  as  a  laxative,  often  producing  slight  griping  pains.  In  its 
capacity  of  a  cathartic,  however,  I  shall  treat  of  it  hereafter.  It  is 
said  that,  in  the  lower  animals,  it  has  proved  fatal,  when  given  in 
excessive  quantities;  producing  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  In  experiments  upon  horses,  in  the  veterinary  school  at 
Lyons,  it  was  found  that  one  pound  destroyed  life.  It  is  said  also, 
in  very  largo  doses,  to  have  caused  gastro-enteritis  in  man. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  only  its  local  effect.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  questioned  whether  it  is  capable  of  acting  on  the  sys- 
tem at  large.  Of  this,  however,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  Even  when  producing  no  obvious  effect  in 
health,  it  operates  not  unfrequently  with  a  favourable  influence  on 
disease;  but,  if  the  condition  of  the  system  be  carefully  observed, 
after  a  short  period  of  its  continued  use  in  alterative  doses,  evidences 
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if  il»  miAm  viD  be  detected.  A  snlpliiireiis  odour  genenUj  exhales 
froB  the  ^oAj  nder  these  circamstances;  mud  the  same  smell  emu 
be  detected  in  Tmrioos  secretions^  as  the  sweat,  urine,  and  milk. 
Sosetiaeii,  when  the  medicine  has  been  long  continued,  this  odour 
ii  Tcrj  strong.  Besides;,  a  slight  increase  of  the  secretions  them* 
idves  maj  often  be  noticed,  especially  those  of  the  skin  and  bron* 
&ial  macoQS  membrane;  and  it  is  said  that  some  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  temperature  of  the  surface,  showing  a 
gentle  excitement  of  the  circulatory  system,  is  often  obserrable. 
Another  and  positiTe  proof  that  it  has  entered  the  system  is  aflTorded 
by  the  bladtening  of  silver  worn  in  or  about  the  body,  as  silver  coin 
or  a  watch;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  skin  itself  sometimes  at 
length  assumes  a  yellowish  hue.  Sulphur  has,  moreover,  been  de* 
tected,  combined  with  oxygen  or  one  of  the  alkaline  metals,  in  the 
vine.  Thus,  it  was  found  by  Dr.  6rifl5ths  that  the  proportion  of 
SQlphurie  add,  contained  in  the  urine  in  health,  was  more  than 
doubled  under  the  internal  use  of  sulphur ;  and  W^hler  noticed  that 
the  urine  of  dogs,  under  its  influence,  yielded  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  proving  the  presence  of  a  sulphuret. 
Mode  of  Operation.  From  what  has  been  above  stated,  it  follows 
that  sulphur  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation.  But,  considering  its 
perfect  insolubility  in  water,  how  are  we  to  explain  this  result? 
Simply  by  the  influence  of  the  alkaline  matter  contained  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  either  secreted  with  the  mucus,  or  forming  a  part  of 
the  bile  thrown  into  the  duodenum.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
sulphur  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  solutions.  The  solution  is  effected 
through  a  chemical  change,  by  which  the  sulphur  is  partly  oxidised 
at  the  expense  of  the  alkali,  and  partly  combines  with  the  liberated 
metal,  the  sulphur  acid  which  is  formed  combining  with  another  por- 
tion of  the  alkali  to  form  a  sulphite  or  sulphate.  Both  these  com- 
pounds, the  sulphuret,  namely,  and  the  sulphite  or  sulphate,  aro 
soluble  in  water,  and  consequently  absorbable;  and  it  is  in  these 
states  of  combination,  probably,  that  the  sulphur  circulates  in  the 
blood.  The  odour  of  the  exhalations  from  the  body  is  probably 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret,  as  it  reaches  the  sur- 
face, and  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  either  through  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the  acids  simultaneously  secreted. 
When  the  sulphite  is  absorbed,  it  must  speedily  pass  into  the  condi- 
tion of  sulphate  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  blood ;  and  it 
is  in  this  state  that  it  is  generally  eliminated  with  the  urine.  It  is 
thus  obvious  that  the  same  effects  are  produced  by  sulphur  on  the 
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system,  as  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  the  sulphurets,  and  probably 
also  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphites,  when  taken  internally  in  small 
doses. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Sulphur  has  been  used  as  a  medicine 
both  internally  and  outwardly  from  ancient  times.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  act  favourably  in  phthisis;  but  the  notion  of  its  useful- 
ness in  that  affection  probably  originated  in  the  imperfect  means  of 
diagnosis  possessed  by  our  predecessors,  and  has  been  generally 
abandoned.  At  present  it  is  employed  as  an  alteratiye,  and  gentle 
stimulant  of  the  secretions,  in  chronic  rheumatism^  chronic  and  irr^^ 
gular  gouty  yarious  cutaneous  diseases^  old  paralytic  caseSj  and  dif- 
ferent forms  of  neuralgia.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  these 
affections  when  attended  with  constipation;  as,  in  connection  with 
its  alterative  effects,  it  can  be  so  administered  as  to  maintain  the 
bowels  in  a  wholesome  laxative  state.  A  full  purgative  effect  should 
be  avoided,  when  the  sulphur  is  given  to  influence  the  system. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  affections,  chronic  rheumatism  is  probably 
that  in  which  it  displays  its  best  powers  as  an  internal  remedy.  It 
is  wholly  unsuited  to  cases  having  any  activity  of  inflammation,  and 
should  not  be  administered  during  the  existence  of  febrile  heat,  or 
circulatory  excitement.  In  chronic  gout  it  is  of  much  more  uncer- 
tain efficacy,  though  probably  not  without  occasional  good  effect, 
especially  in  its  nervous  forms. 

In  chronic  catarrh,  particularly  when  attended  with  excessive  and 
exhausting  expectoration,  it  acts  beneficially  probably  by  a  direct 
stimulant  and  alterative  influence  on  the  diseased  membrane.  It 
has,  from  the  earliest  times  of  its  employment,  had  some  reputation 
in  bronchial  diseases.  Asthma  ranks  among  those  supposed  to  be 
benefited  by  it;  but  that  it  is  capable  of  exercising  any  decided  in- 
fluence over  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  asthma,  whether  in  pre- 
venting or  arresting  them,  would  scarcely  be  maintained  at  present. 
Different  affections  were  formerly  often  confounded  under  this  name; 
and  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  simple  chronic  bronchitis,  attended 
with  dyspnoea.  It  was  probably  in  cases  of  this  kind  that  sulphur 
proved  useful. 

Much  of  the  reputation  of  sulphur,  as  an  internal  remedy  in  skin 
affections,  is  owing  to  its  extraordinary  influence  over  a  special  erup- 
tion when  locally  applied.  Now  that  it  is  believed  to  operate,  in 
scabies,  by  a  direct  poisonous  action  on  the  parasitic  animalcule  on 
which  that  disease  depends,  and  not  by  an  alterative  influence  on 
the  skin,  which  might  readily  be  supposed  to  extend  to  other  cuta- 
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wSte6iaDBy  it  is  less  relied  on  ihtjk  formerly,  as  an  internal 
remedj  in  those  diseases  generally.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  it  has  a  real  influence  oyer  the  functions  of  the  skin, 
as  OTer  those  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  operates  on 
cutaneous  eruptions  as  it  does  on  chronic  catarrh,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  efieienGy.  Eyen  in  scabies,  it  is  supposed  to  haye  some 
effect  when  taken  internally;  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  deyeloped 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body  being  perhaps  poisonous  to  the  insects. 
!nie  cutaneous  affisctions  in  which,  after  scabies,  it  is  thought  to  be 
■ost  eCectiye,  are  forrigoy  ehronie  eczema^  and  ehranie  impetigo; 
but  it  may  be  used  in  any  one  of  them,  in  which  general  excitement 
is  wanting,  and  the  local  affection  has  subsided  into  the  obstinacy  of 
habitual  wrong  action,  with  little  or  no  tendency  to  acute  inflamma- 
tion. 

Besides  the  complaints  mentioned,  sulphur  has  been  used  as  a 
supposed  antiperiodic,  with  considerable  asserted  success,  in  mter* 
wuttent /every  the  hectic paraxyemj  and  periodical  neuralgia;  as  an 
alteratiye  in  ecrofula  and  secondary  eyphUie;  as  an  emmenagogue  in 
omenorrheeaj  and  as  an  anthelmintic  against  worms  in  the  boteels* 

It  is  used  in  substance  both  internally  and  externally,  and  in  the 
latter  mode  also  in  the  form  of  vapour.  There  are,  moreover,  various 
chemical  preparations  of  it,  which  exercise  an  alterative  influence 
identical  with  that  of  sulphur,  and  the  consideration  of  which,  there- 
fore, belongs  to  this  place.  I  shall  treat  first  of  the  forms  in  which 
sulphur  is  used  with  little  or  no  change,  and  afterwards  of  its  chemi- 
cal preparations. 

Administration.  Sulphur  is  usually  given  in  powder,  the  dose  of 
which,  for  the  alterative  effects  of  the  medicine,  is  from  one  to  two 
scruples  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  may  be  administered  mixed 
with  syrup,  or  molasses,  or  stirred  up  with  milk. 

Sulphur  Ointment  (Unoubntum  Sulphuris,  U.S.)  is  made  by 
simply  rubbing  together  one  part  of  sulphur  and  two  parts  of  lard, 
until  thoroughly  mixed.  For  this  purpose  the  unwashed  sulphur 
is  considered  preferable;  as  the  small  portion  of  acid  contained  in 
it  may  add  to  its  efficiency.  This  ointment  is  an  almost  certain 
remedy  for  scabies.  It  should  be  thoroughly  applied  to*  every  part 
of  the  body  affected ;  and,  when  the  disease  is  diffused,  the  applica- 
tion should  extend  to  the  whole  surface.  It  may  be  used  daily,  at 
bedtime;  the  patient  being  anointed  in  a  warm  room,  allowed  to 
sleep  in  his  unctuous  coating,  and  in  the  morning  washed  clean  in  a 
bath,  or  with  soap  and  water.  I  have  usually  found  four  such  appli- 
voi-  II. — 25 
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cations,  if  thoroughly  made,  sufficient;  but  Bometimes  the  affection  is 
not  completely  eradicated;  requiring  renewed  ^>pIioations,  or  the  use 
of  some  other  preparation  to  effect  a  permanent  cure.  A  little  oil  of 
lemons  or  of  bergamot  may  be  added  to  the  ointment,  to  conceal  in 
some  measure  its  disagreeable  odour. 

Various  compound  ointmenU  have  been  recommended,  containin|^ 
in  addition  to  the  sulphur,  other  substances  poisonous  to  the  insect^ 
and  some  odorous  substance  to  cover  the  smell.  Our  officinal  Oom^ 
pound  Sulphur  Ointment  (Ungubntum  Sulphubis  Compositum, 
U.  S,)^  besides  sulphur,  contains  ammoniated  mercury,  sulphuric  and 
benzoic  acids,  nitre,  and  oil  of  bergamot.  The  London  College 
directs  a  compound  ointment  containing  sulphur,  white  hellebore, 
nitre,  and  soft  soap,  with  lard.  These  may  possibly  be  somewhat 
more  efficacious  than  the  simple  ointment;  but  they  are  much  more 
irritant  to  the  skin. 

In  the  Paris  hospitals,  they  make  much  use  of  sulphur  ointment 
containing  an  alkaline  ingredient.  A  preparation  famous  by  the 
name  of  ^^Pommade  d' Helmerich^''  contains  two  parts  of  sulphur, 
one  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  eight  of  lard.  Another  formula 
directs  fifteen  parts  of  sulphur,  five  of  common  salt,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  of  lard.  This  is  used  at  the  Hospital  Saint  LouiSi 
where  the  patient  is  put  into  an  alkaline  bath  in  the  evening,  next 
day  is  rubbed  over  the  whole  body,  every  six  hours,  with  the  oint- 
ment,  on  the  third  day  takes  another  bath,  and  is  not  allowed  to  put 
on  his  clothes  until  they  have  been  well  baked,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
insect  and  its  eggs.  Two  days  of  treatment  are  said  to  be  sufficient 
to  effect  a  cure.  A  sulphurous  bath  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
alkaline  bath. 

Instead  of  employing  the  ointment,  some  practitioners  content 
themselves  with  directing  their  patients  to  sleep  between  sheets, 
which  have  been  well  strewed  over  with  the  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Some  combine  the  internal  with  the  external  use  of  the  sulphur; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  cure  is  in  any  degree  hastened; 
or  rather  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  is  not. 

These  sulphur  ointments  are  also  frequently  used  in  the  treatment 
of  other  eruptions,  especially  the  ecsematous  and  impetiginous,  in 
their  most  chronic  forms.  In  porrigo  or  tinea  capitis,  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  tar  ointments  has  been  employed  with 
advantage. 

The  following  are  the  chemical  preparations  of  sulphur  in  more  or 
less  general  use.  
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the  vicinity  of  a  common  sulphur-match  when  burning.  Water  ab- 
sorbs it  very  largely,  forming  liquid  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  quite 
irrespirable  in  its  pure  state,  causing  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
glottis.  Diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  it  is  admitted  into  the  air- 
passages,  where  it  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant,  endangering  life  by 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammation. 

In  former  times,  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  were  used  as  a  dis- 
infectant, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  possess  any  power  of  this 
kind;  at  least  they  are  much  inferior  to  chlorine,  by  which  they  have 
been  entirely  superseded. 

They  are  occasionally  applied  to  the  nostrils,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  strong  irritant  impression,  and  thereby  exciting  the  cere- 
bral centres,  in  cases  of  threatened  or  existing  syncope  or  asphyxia. 
Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  them  too  freely,  lest 
inflammation  might  be  induced,  or  spasm  of  the  glottis  brought  on 
at  the  time  of  revival. 

But  the  chief  use  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  in  the  itUphur  vapour 
b(Uh*  The  patient  is  inclosed  in  a  perfectly  air-tight  box,  made  for 
the  purpose ;  his  head  projecting,  and  the  aperture  around  the  neck 
thoroughly  closed.  Some  sulphur  is  placed  upon  a  piece  of  heated 
iron  within  the  box,  where  it  bums,  filling  the  space  around  the 
patient  with  its  gaseous  product;  or  the  gas  is'introduced  by  means 
of  a  tube,  connecting  with  a  small  outer  furnace,  in  which  sulphur 
is  undergoing  combustion.  The  effect  of  the  gas  is  to  produce  heat, 
itching,  prickling,  and  pain.  It  probably  operates  more  by  a  direct 
alterative  or  stimulant  influence  on  the  skin,  than  through  absorp- 
tion. It  has  been  used  for  the  cure  of  tcabiety  which  it  will  usually 
effect;  in  other  obstinate  skin  diseases,  as  chronic  eczema^  impetigo^ 
prurigo,  etc.,  and  in  various  constitutional  affections,  as  chranie 
rheufnatifmy  scrofulotu  complainU,  old  palneM,  and  obstinate  neu- 
ralgia. 

As  sulphurous  acid  is  a  powerful  poison  to  plants,  its  aqueous 
solution  ought  to  be  efficient  in  the  treatment  of  the  cryptogamous 
skin  affections,  as  porrigo  or  favus,  trichosis  or  ringworm  of  the 
icalpj  mentagra  or  9ycosi$j  and  pityriasis  versicolor,  which  have  all 
been  shown  to  be  at  least  essentially  associated  with,  if  not  dependent 
on,  microscopic  fungi. 

The  alkaline  sulphites  have  been  employed  as  parasiticides.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Graham,  Dr.  Jenner,  of  London,  gave 
sulphite  of  soda  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  three  times  a  day,  in  yeasty 
vomiting,  with  the  view  of  destroying  a  microscopic  funguSi  called 
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9areina  ventriculij  which  was  known  to  be  associated  with  the  affec- 
tion, and  with  the  desired  effect,  so  far  as  the  destrnction  of  the  plant 
was  concerned,  though  the  disease  was  not  cured.  The  sulphites  act 
by  the  decomposition  produced  by  acid  in  the  stomach,  the  sulphur- 
ous acid  being  liberated.  When  applied  as  a  local  remedy,  in  the 
above-mentioned  cutaneous  affections,  they  should  be  used  in  solution 
with  an  acid — ^the  acetic,  for  example — by  which  the  same  end  may 
be  effected. 

III.  HYDROSULPHXTRIC  ACID  or  SULPHURETTED  HY- 
DROGEN.— AciDUM  Hydrosulphuricum. 

Like  the  preceding  agent,  this  holds  no  place  in  the  U.  S.  or  Brit- 
ish officinal  catalogues;  but,  being  an  efficient  remedy,  under  certain 
circumstances,  requires  notice.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  gas- 
eous, extremely  fetid,  and  fatal  to  animals  if  respired.  Water  has 
considerable  affinity  for  the  gas,  absorbing  twice  or  three  times  its 
own  bulk,  and  acquiring  its  offensive  smell,  with  a  disagreeable  sul- 
phurous taste. 

Water  saturated  with  the  gas,  when  taken  internally  in  moderate 
doses,  produces  the  same  alterative  effects  on  the  system  as  sulphur, 
increasing  the  various  secretions,  moderately  exciting  the  circula- 
tion, and  operating  as  an  alterative  in  similar  affections.  Indeed, 
the  great  probability  is,  that  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
enter  the  system  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  the  same  state  of 
chemical  combination,  resembling  in  this  respect  chlorine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  When  taken  in  great  excess,  however,  similarity  of 
action  between  it  and  sulphur  ceases;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  latter,  no  matter  in  what  quantity  it  might  be  administered, 
could  undergo  in  the  stomach  an  amount  of  change,  which  would 
equalize  its  effects  with  those  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  largely  ad- 
ministered. I  have  before  stated  that  this,  when  inhaled,  in  its  gas- 
eous form,  is  very  poisonous.  Air  moderately  contaminated  with  it 
causes  nausea,  headache,  and  general  weakness;  more  strongly,  con- 
vulsions ;  and  still  more  strongly,  great  general  depression,  and  loss 
of  sensibility.  It  blackens  the  blood,  and  probably  acts  injuriously 
by  depraving  that  fluid,  as  well  as  by  a  direct  stupefying  influence 
on  the  brain.  Taken  somewhat  copiously  into  the  stomach,  in  the 
liquid  state,  it  produces  gastric  irritation,  with  nausea  and  vomiting; 
and,  very  largely  swallowed,  is  said  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  inhaled,  probably  because  its  quantity  is  now  beyond  the  pro- 
tecting power  of  the  alkaline  matter,  which  it  encounters  in  any  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  circulation.     As  a  medicine,  it  has  been  given  in 
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the  quantity  of  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  divided 
doses.  One  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  muoh  less  poisonous  swal- 
lowed than  inhaled  is,  probably,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Gl.  Bernard, 
that  the  gas  is  exhaled  by  the  lungs  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  received 
into  the  blood,  and  consequently  that,  as  when  absorbed  into  the 
radicles  of  the  vena  port®  it  must  pass  through  the  lungs  before 
reaching  the  arterial  circulation,  it  is  prevented  from  being  carried 
with  the  blood  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  thence  distributed 
over  the  system.  Exactly  opposite  is  the  case  with  the  poison  in- 
haled, which  passes  directly  to  the  left  auricle*  {Arch.  QSiu^  Fev. 
1867,  p.  130.) 

But  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  interesting,  in  a  therapeutic  point 
of  view,  chiefly  as  the  active  constituent  of  natural  sulphurous  waters, 
and  as  being  the  main  agent  in  the  therapeutic  operation  of  artificial 
sulphur  baths. 

Natural  sulphurous  waters  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
efficacy  in  numerous  morbid  conditions.  They  are  used  internally, 
and  externally  by  local  and  general  bathing.  No  doubt,  much  of 
their  reputed  effect  is  ascribable  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  used  at  watering  places ;  the  comfort  of  relaxation,  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  social  intercourse,  the  influence  perhaps 
of  novelty,  the  fine  scenery  of  the  environs,  pure  air,  exercise,  etc. ; 
but,  all  these  abstracted,  much  is  still  left  which  can  be  ascribed  only 
to  the  effects  of  the  waters.  Of  the  special  application  of  this 
remedy,  I  shall  treat  under  the  following  head;  merely  observing 
further,  in  this  place,  that  our  country  abounds  with  natural  sulphur 
waters,  and  often  in  situations  where  all  the  accessary  advantages, 
above  referred  to,  conjoin  with  their  medicinal  influence  to  act  fa- 
vourably on  the  health.  Among  them  may  be  particularized  the 
famous  WhitBy  Salt^  Red^  and  Blue  Sulphur  Springs  among  the 
mountains  of  Virginia,  the  Blue  Lick  Springs  in  Kentucky,  and 
those  of  Sharon  and  Avon  in  New  York. 

One  important  point  in  relation  to  the  sulphurous  waters  is,  that 
they  should  not  be  taken  internally  when  the  stomach  is  in  a  state 
of  vascular  irritation,  or  disposed  to  it;  nor  applied  externally  in  a 
febrile  condition  of  the  system,  or  during  the  existence  of  acute  in- 
flammation of  any  one  of  the  important  organs.  Caution  even  is 
required  in  cases  of  imperfect  convalescence  from  these  states,  lest  a 
return  of  them  might  be  provoked. 
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manner  as  the  sulphoret  of  potassium  just  referred  to.  It.  seems, 
then,  that,  whichever  of  these  preparations  of  sulphur  is  taken, 
whether  the  element  itself,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  one  of  the  sul- 
phurets,  and  whether  or  not  the  latter  encounters  an  acid  in  the 
stomach,  though  the  degree  of  local  irritant  effect  may  differ,  the  in* 
fluence  on  the  system  at  large  is  the  same,  at  least  from  proper 
medicinal  doses. 

When  taken  duly,  sulphuret  of  potassium  acts  as  a  moderate  stimu- 
lant, increasing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  and  the 
various  secretions,  particularly,  it  is  thought,  the  mucous  secretion 
and  that  of  the  liver.  Some  suppose  it  to  operate  with  a  special  in- 
fluence on  the  pelvic  viscera,  determining  the  menstrual  and  hemor- 
rhoidal flux ;  but  this,  when  observed,  is  probably  a  mere  accidental 
direction  of  a  general  influence. 

In  over-doses,  it  irritates  the  prim»  vise,  sometimes  producing 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging;  and,  in  large  quantities,  acts  as  a 
violent  acrid  narcotic  poison ;  death  sometimes  following  in  so  short 
a  period  as  fifteen  minutes.  The  symptoms  are  severe  burning  pwi 
in  the  throat  and  stomach,  perhaps  vomiting,  and  speedy  and  great 
prostration,  attended  with  convulsions.  The  best  antidote  is  proba- 
bly sulphate  or  acetate  of  zinc,  with  free  dilution.  A  joint  emetic 
and  antidotal  effect  might  be  expected.  The  state  of  system  remain- 
ing must  be  met,  in  accordance  with  the  obvious  indications. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Carefully  administered,  sulphuret  of 
potassium  may  prove  useful  in  the  complaints  before  mentioned  as 
being  benefited  by  the  use  of  sulphur.  It  has  been  particularly  re* 
commended  in  chronic  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes,  attended 
with  copious  muco-purulent  discharges,  such  as  chronic  bronchiti^^ 
catarrh  of  the  bladder ^  etc.  In  common  with  other  alkaline  sul- 
phurets,  it  bos  been  .used  in  pseudomembranous  croup,  in  the  hope  of 
modifying  the  plastic  secretion,  and  thus  favouring  the  expulsion  of 
the  membrane;  but  the  results  have  not  been  such  as  to  encourage 
its  further  employment.  Indeed,  the  medicine  is  at  present  almost 
never  prescribed  internally ;  as  all  its  good  effects  can  be  obtained  by 
milder  remedies,  less  disposed  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  less  dan- 
gerous in  over>doses. 

The  dose  is  from  two  to  six  grains,  which  may  be  given  dissolved 
in  from  four  to  eight  fluidounces  of  sweetened  and  aromatized  water, 
and  repeated  twice  daily.  It  may  also  be  administered  in  pill,  which, 
however,  is  a  less  eligible  form. 

External  Use.    It  is  chiefly  as  a  topical  or  external  remedy,  that 
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folphiiret  of  potassiam  is  now  used.    It  may  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  ointment,  lotion,  or  bath. 

The  omhnent  may  be  made  by  rubbing  half  a  drachm  of  the  sul- 
phnret  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  It  may  be  used  in  cutaneous  eruptions, 
as  9ealde$f  p%wria9%$j  pityria$is^  and  the  chronic  and  dry  stated  of 
9C9ema  and  impetigo. 

Zotions  may  be  made  of  various  strengths,  from  one  drachm  or  less 
to  two  drachms  to  the  pint  of  water.  These  are  employed  in  the 
cutaneous  affections  just  mentioned,  and  also  for  injection  into  the 
no9tril$y  eare,  vagina^  urethray  and  even  the  rectum^  in  chronic  muco- 
purulent  dischargee  from  these  parts. 

The  bath  is  a  much  more  important  remedy.  Artificial  sulphur- 
sue  baths  generally  consist  of  a  solution  of  this  salt,  or  of  sulphuret 
of  sodium,  which  so  precisely  corresponds  in  effect  with  the  analogous 
ocKmpound  of  potassium,  that  what  is  said  of  one  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  equally  to  the  other.  I  shall  first  treat  of  the  effects  of 
these  baths,  and  then  of  their  application.  They  are  usually  applied 
warm,  or  in  various  degrees  hot;  as  the  effect  to  be  produced  is  essen* 
tially  excitant,  and  consequently  is  favoured  by  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. 

Considerable  irritation  of  skin  is  produced,  which  reacts  on  the 
system,  and  joins  with  the  heat,  and  the  constitutional  influence  of 
the  medicine,  to  cause  a  general  excitement,  sometimes  amounting  to 
fever.  In  some  persons,  this  is  so  readily  induced  as  to  render  them 
unfit  subjects  for  the  remedy.  Not  unfrequently  the  irritation  of 
skin,  especially  if  the  solution  be  strong,  the  temperature  high,  and 
the  period  of  immersion  protracted,  is  attended  with  a  papular  or 
vesicular  eruption,  which  is  occasionally  extensive  and  painful.  This 
effect  is  by  some  administrators  of  the  remedy  considered  as  essential 
to  its  full  favourable  operation,  and  is  aimed  at  as  the  sine  qua  non 
in  the  therapeutics  of  sulphurous  bathing.  It  is  supposed  to  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  crisis,  to  be  an  indication  of  the  escape  of  offensive 
humours,  and  must  be  produced  at  all  events.  Perhaps  these  relics 
of  old  times  may  find  advocates  in  the  revived  humoralism  of  the 
day ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  views  on  the  subject,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  urge  their  application  too  far;  as  some  per- 
sons obstinately  resist  this  effect  of  the  remedy,  and  might  suffer 
seriously,  if  the  bath  were  strengthened,  and  persevered  in  without 
limits,  under  the  impression  of  its  necessity.  I  presume  most  thera- 
peutists would  agree  with  me  in  considering  this  affection  of  the  sur- 
face as  a  mere  result  of  irritation,  and  as  useful  no  further  than  as  it 
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might  act  revulsiyely  against  interior  diseaseSy  or  snpersedingly  on 
those  of  the  skin  itself. 

If  the  object^  in  the  bathing,  be  more  to  bring  the  system  under 
the  sulphuroQB  influence  than  to  irritate  the  surface,  it  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid,  which  will  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  substitute  a  mild 
neutral  salt  for  the  acrid  and  irritating  sulphuret.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  to  stop  short  of  the  point  of  saturation,  if  any  effect 
on  the  surface  is  to  be  produced.  When  the  acid  is  used,  a  portion 
of  the  sulphur  is  precipitated,  as  well  as  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
evolved. 

These  sulphur  baths  act  by  producing  an  excitant  effect  throughout 
the  ultimate  organic  structure,  substituting  a  new  and  self-limited 
action  for  that  previously  existing;  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  mer- 
cury or  iodine,  changing  the  very  structure  itself  by  stimulating  the 
disintegrating  process,  and  causing  a  healthier  nutritive  deposition, 
in  the  place  of  the  diseased  tissue  removed.  In  other  words,  they 
are  an  alterative  remedy.  This  influence  is  felt  especially  in  the 
skin,  and  it  is  here,  consequently,  that  their  curative  effects  are  most 
obvious.  But,  beside  this  alterative  operation,  they  act  revulsively, 
in  relation  to  internal  diseases,  by  the  irritation  they  produce  upon 
the  surface. 

The  complaints  in  which  they  are  perhaps  most  beneficial  are  all 
oldj  obttincUe  ctUaneous  eruption$y  in  which  the  skin  has  become 
organically  changed  by  the  disease,  with  little  or  no  remaining  tend- 
ency to  active  irritation  or  acuteness  of  inflammation.  Lepra^  pto^ 
riasiSf  pityriasis^  old  eczema  and  impetigo^  and  obstinate  prurigoj 
are  examples  of  the  kind.  Scabies^  too,  almost  always  yields  to  this 
remedy. 

Under  sulphur,  the  various  general  or  constitutional  diseases  have 
been  mentioned  in  which  the  baths  are  most  used.  Chronic  rhew- 
matism,  irregular  and  chronic  gout^  chronic  mucoiAS  infiammatiantj 
whether  of  the  bronchia,  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  the  urinary  and 
genital  passages,  consequently  chronic  catarrh^  cystirrhceaj  leueor^ 
rhoea^  diarrhoea^  and  dysentery j  scrofulous  affections  without  fetfeTf 
and  secondary  syphilis^  constitute  a  catalogue  of  maladies,  offering 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  beneficial  infiuence  of  this  therapeutio 
measure.  Inertness  of  the  liver^  and  amenorrhcea  are  often  also 
benefited  by  the  stimulant  infiuence  extended  to  the  hepatic  and 
uterine  functions  respectively. 

Another  important  application  of  the  sulphurous  baths  is  to  obvi- 
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ate  the  poieonoiis  effects  of  lead  on  the  system.  But  enough  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  under  lead.  (See  w>L  u  p:  153.) 

OtnUra-indieaiiani  are  offered,  as  before  stated,  by  fever,  acute 
inflammations,  and  tendencies  to  high  vascular  irritation ;  and,  when- 
ever the  bath  is  observed  to  develop  these  conditions,  it  should  be 
suspended  for  a  time,  or  abandoned. 

The  ordinary  strength  of  the  bath  is  four  ounces  of  the  sulphuret 
to  thirty  gallons  of  water;  but,  to  meet  special  cases,  it  may  be 
diminished  down  to  two  ounces  or  increased  to  six.  The  patient  may 
remain  in  the  bath  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three  hours;  and  the 
bathing  may  be  repeated  daily,  or  less  frequently  as  the  case  may 
require.  Care  should  be  taken,  when  an  acid  b  added,  that  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  should  not  be  so  copiously  evolved  as  to  occasion 
serious  inconvenience  if  inhaled.  The  bath  should  be  prepared  in  a 
wooden  tub. 


VI.    COLCHICUM. 

COLCHICUM  ROOT.— CoLCHici  Radix.  J7.  & — Colchici 

GoBMUS.  Land.j  Ed. 

COLCHICUM  SEED.— CoLCHici  Semen.  U./S.,  ioni.— Col- 

CHici  Sbmina.  Ed. 

Origin.  Colchicum  is  the  product  of  Colchicum  atUumnale,  a 
beautiful  little  plant  commonly  called  meadow  saffrorij  which  grows 
wild  in  Europe,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  for  medical  use.  The  root, 
or,  in  botanical  language,  the  cormus,  formerly  called  the  bulb,  is  in 
perfection  in  the  summer,  near  the  close  of  which  it  puts  forth  an 
offset,  which  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  maternal  cormus,  and  sends 
up  flowers  in  the  autumn.  In  the  following  spring,  the  old  cormus 
has  shrunk  considerably,  and  gradually  goes  on  diminishing  till  it 
perishes ;  while  the  new  one  flourishes,  sends  up  the  fruit  and  leaves, 
and  attains  its  full  growth  in  summer.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
the  virtues  of  the  root  depend  very  much  upon  the  stage  of  its  growth, 
and  that  the  proper  period  for  collecting  it  is  from  the  early  part  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  August ;  as,  before  that  time,  it  has  not  become 
fully  developed,  and  afterwards  deteriorates  by  giving  up  its  sub- 
stance to  its  offspring.  All  parts  of  the  plant,  the  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit,  possess  medical  virtues,  as  well  as  the  cormus ;  but  it  is 
only  this  and  the  seeds  that  are  recognized  as  officinal. 
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1.  CoLCHiGUM  Root.  When  fresh,  this  is  shaped  somewhat  like 
the  bulb  of  the  tulip,  though  rather  smaller,  is  covered  bj  a  brown 
membranous  coating,  is  white,  solid,  and  fleshy  within,  and  contains 
an  acrid  milk j  juice.  After  being  dried,  and  deprived  of  its  coat* 
ing,  which  easily  separates,  it  appears  rounded  on  one  side,  and 
somewhat  flattened  on  the  other,  where  there  is  generally  a  vertical 
groove  runuing  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cormus.  Gen- 
erally, however,  before  being  dried,  it  is  cut  into  thin  transverse 
slices,  sometimes  into  vertical  slices,  in  which  state  it  is  usually  kept 
in  our  shops.  These  slices,  if  transverse,  are  circular,  with  a  notch 
on  one  side;  if  vertical,  are  heart-shaped.  They  are  a  little  more 
than  a  line  in  thickness ;  and  their  cut  surface  has  a  grayish-white 
colour,  and  starchy  appearance.  They  have  little  smell,  but  a  hot, 
acrid,  bitter  taste,  and  yield  their  virtues  readily  to  vinegar,  wine,  or 
spirit.  They  are  injured  by  keeping,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  of  infe- 
rior quality,  either  from  this  cause,  or  from  original  defect  in  the 
cormus.  The  best  test  of  their  eflScacy  is  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  the  bitter  taste.* 

2.  CoLCHicuM  Seeds.  These  are  collected  in  the  summer,  when 
quite  ripe.  They  are  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  more  or  less  dark  on  the  outside,  whitish 
within,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  black  mustard  seed.  They 
are  inodorous,  and  have  an  acrid  bitter  taste.  Like  the  cormus, 
they  readily  yield  their  virtues  to  vinegar,  wine,  or  spirit.  They 
are  less  apt  to  sufler  deterioration  in  drying,  or  by  time. 

Active  Principle,  The  activity  of  colchicum  depends  on  a  pecu- 
liar alkaline  principle  called  eolchiciaj  which,  when  first  discovered, 
was  supposed  to  be  identical  with  veratria,  but  which  Geiger  and 
Hesse  demonstrated  to  be  quite  distinct.  For  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing it,  and  its  characteristic  properties,  see  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 
Independently  of  other  peculiarities,  it  differs  from  veratria  in  being 

*  From  experiments  made  bj  Profeesor  Sohroff,  of  Vienna,  it  would  appear  tliai 
some  of  our  notions,  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  value  of  the  bulb  and  seeds,  and 
the  proper  season  for  gathering  the  bulb,  must  be  modified.  He  found  that  the  dried 
bulb,  dug  in  the  autumn,  is  superior  in  efficacy  to  the  seeds;  that  the  bulb  dag  In 
the  autumn,  and  dried  simply  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  loses  none  of  its 
strength  either  in  the  drying  process,  or  subsequently  by  keeping;  that  the  dri«d 
bulb  is  stronger  than  the  fresh  in  equal  weights;  and  that  both  fresh  and  dried 
bulbs  are  much  stronger  dug  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  summer.  *The  drying  of  the 
whole  bulb  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  in  the  open  air,  is  better  than  any  other 
method;  and  good  bulbs,  kept  free  ft'om  insects  and  other  afoidable  source  of  ia« 
jury,  will  retain  their  virtues  unimpaired  for  several  years.  (Am,  Joum,  o/Fkarm.^ 
July,  1867,  p.  824,  from  OetUr.  ZeiUekr.  Jwr  praet.  Htilkund€.)^NQU  to  the  eeeond 
edition. 


ill  mfier.  and  Jtemtair  cf  mcai  wmA 
Ix  iDiifli  be  m  fUfwtFhi  poinoiu  ms  iHir^ttaitii  «f  m 
gam  mU  m  yiMhf  aa.  jm  rwtivt  homr^  It  ezisis  im  liie  f«ad»  srf 
MBnB&,  and  jmiabihr  ai  mil  pans  at  ike  plaia.* 

^  • 

CcJIciucniD  s  localh-  soniFirlua  irrituii :  lint  nm  T]dk!iit}T  so.  Is 
modfsvte  neSkiiiiLl  dostes^  h  k  lieSered  nften  to  act  l>eiH!fi(3aI}T  in 
fiaease,  ^frixifaaiit  in  acj  dkteoTeraUe  maimer  dtertnigmg  the  lieshlij 
fiiDCDaii&.  HeDoe  it  mast  lie  ronsadered  as  an  aheraore;  and,  as 
it  is  given  "VFTth  a  rSew  mare  to  an  infineDre  of  thk  Idnd  tban  for  its 
aensble  eBecis.  it  iroxiid  appear  praperlj  to  belnsg  to  tbe  prefient 


More  larpehr  pren,  it  prodnres  renr  aensaKIe  and  important 
elect&.  One  of  the  firm  and  most  rommon  of  tJieae  is  naafiea:  and 
'fliere  are  few  medicines^  tbe  nanseating  effect  of  iriuch  is  more  dis- 
tieiftiiiig  to  tbe  patient.  It  is  also  Terr  apt  to  purge,  and  in  con- 
mderable  doses  to  Tomit :  and.  if  given  to  a  certain  amount,  vsnallj 
prodnces  both  actjve  romiting  and  purging,  irith  oppressive  nausea, 
and  great  feelings  of  ireakness  and  prostraiian. 

Wben  not  earned  off  bv  purging,  it  bas  a  tendenrr  to  act  on  tbe 
secretions,  and  mav  indeed  l»e  locked  on  as  a  universal  secretorr 
stimulant,  acting  on  some  one  of  tbe  functions  preferaUv,  or  on  two 
or  more  jointlj,  according  to  tbe  special  circmnstances  of  tbe  case. 


*  l^Toifsmar  SfdbntE,  of  Tjemuu  iiAF  roxmunnicated  tbe  foDivwinf  rcfoilu:  of  exiwn- 
asntft  mftiie  br  M.  Beinrick.  an  knt>  ovb  person,  wiih  oolohioiik.  One-biiadrftdtb  cif  a 
pmzL  »(»oxi  prudnced  nanftea.  wliich  lajacd  for  BeTeral  htinrfr;  and  Uie  pul»e  was  re- 
ined m  iLf  firs:  iwp  bourt  eleven  pnlftation^  m  tbe  minute.  IIi|:bi  bour^  after  tbe 
bta.  dose,  be  iCMik  une  fiflietb  tiT  m  pram.  rntH  after  tbsre  bonr;:  and  m  balf.  no 
dba  iraa  produoed  exoepi  enietations  and  m  alifrbilv  increased  Sdv  of  ttaliva.  After 
\hik  tberr  were  naonea  and  griping  painf^  in  tbe  bowek,  wbicb  ended  in  viulent 
▼cniiitmp  and  purging.  Tbe  vomiting  rontinued  more  or  lew  for  neverkl  bour&,  and 
ITM  followed  br  eructations,  naufiea.  end  total  lo»  of  appetiie,  lasting  four  ditv&. 
wttk  TTmpamtic  abdomen,  gurgling.  sensitiTeneBF  to  prefwure,  griping  pains,  and  a 
diqKMXUon  to  diarrbsa.  Tbe  dmj  following  tbe  taking  of  tbe  alkaloid,  ibere  were 
^vermg  and  iever.  wbicb  oontinued  for  aeveral  buurs,  obrioualv  c>aing  lo  in-> 
lUunmation  of  tbe  bi>wel&.  Be  was  confined  to  Lii^  Wd  mosi  of  tbe  time  fur  four 
daya.     £  and F.  Mrdirf-Chr-.  if?.,  .Ian.  1S5*\,  p.  VA. 

Some  dcnibt  bac  been  tbrnwn  br  L.  Oberlin  upon  tbe  claims  of  roJrhida,  mf  pro- 
MMd  br  tbe  jiriiiw  of  Gmffer  and  Beeee.  to  be  tbe  pure  active  principle  of  eolcbi- 
ana.  lij  a  aiinple  treatment  ^eee  T.  S.  I^isp^  lltb  cni  p.  J^4 }  be  obtained  f^om  it 
a  crjttallixable  product,  neitber  acid,  alkaline,  nor  Mdine,  wbicb  posnesHcd  power- 
falh-  poisoooue  properties,  and  muRt.  if  bis  ob»ervationf>  mav  be  relied  on,  form  one 
■t  leiat  of  tbe  active  oanstirnentf  of  tbe  drug.  Oberlin  propones  to  call  it  ro^rAirm. 
It  MBBiiti  uf  niuvfeA,  oarinn,  bjdrngoii,  and  ozTg«n.  (A'oir  te  the  meami  ^ditum,  \ 
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It  most  strikingly  affects  the  skin  and  kidneys,  sometimes  prodneiiig 
copious  diuresis,  sometimes  not  less  copious  diaphoresis,  being  most 
disposed  to  the  former  effect  when  the  patient  is  about,  and  drinks 
freely  of  cold  water;  to  the  latter,  when  he  is  warm  in  bed,  and 
especially  when  its  use  is  conjoined  with  that  of  an  opiate,  or  warm 
drinks,  or  both.  Occasionally  it  is  said  to  cause  profuse  salivation. 
It  is  thought  also,  in  some  instances,  to  stimulate  the  hepatic  and 
bronchial  secretions,  and  to  act  as  an  emmenagogue.  Some  have 
ascribed  to  it  the  property  of  promoting  uterine  contraction,  and 
thus  hastening  protracted  labours.  These  latter  effects,  howeveri 
are  only  occasional,  and  cannot  be  relied  on. 

Colchicum  has  been  supposed  to  have  the  properties  of  diminishing 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  abating  pain,  by  a  direct  influence, 
independent  of  its  nauseating  or  evacuant  operation ;  but,  though  it 
often  undoubtedly  produces  the  effects  referred  to,  it  is  by  no  means 
ascertained  that  they  are  not  secondary  results ;  and,  in  relation  to 
the  relief  of  pain,  I  am  quite  convinced,  from  my  own  observation, 
that,  when  experienced,  it  is  always  a  consequence  of  some  ante- 
cedent action.  I  am,  however,  disposed  to  think  that  the  medicine 
has  a  sedative  influence  on  the  heart,  probably  through  the  organic 
nervous  centres. 

Sometimes  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder  are  experienced  during 
the  action  of  colchicum,  such  as  headache,  and  feelings  of  weakness 
and  depression;  but  they  are  not  different  from  what  might  readily 
be  supposed  to  depend  on  nausea,  or  other  gastric  disorder. 

Certain  individuals  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
colchicum,  being  much  nauseated,  vomited,  and  greatly  distressed, 
by  doses  which  in  general  produce  no  sensible  effects  whatever. 

Poi%onou%  Effects.  Colchicum  is,  in  large  doses,  k  violent  and 
extremely  fatal  poison,  and  numerous  instances  of  death  are  on 
record  from  its  having  been  taken  by  accident,  especially  in  conse- 
quence of  mistaking  its  vinous  or  spirituous  preparations  for  wine 
or  ardent  spirits.  The  symptoms  almost  universally  produced  are 
nausea  and  violent  vomiting,  usually  coming  on  in  about  half  an 
hour,  followed  by  excessive  purging ;  and  the  two  continue  in  gen- 
eral, till  near  the  close.  Along  with  them  are  burning  sensations  in 
the  (esophagus  and  stomach,  excessive  thirst,'abdominal  pains,  tenes- 
mus, feelings  of  great  weakness,  and  extreme  prostration,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  hurried  respiration,  the  feeble  and  almost  absent  pulse, 
and  cold  extremities.  Death  usually  occurs  within  twenty-fonr 
hours,  and  is  rarely  postponed  beyond  the  second  day.    In  some 
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eases  purging  is  absent.  In  general  the  intellect  remains  clear  till 
the  last,  and  death  is  not  preceded  by  convulsions.  In  a  very  few 
instances,  headache,  stupor,  and  delirium  have  been  mentioned 
among  the  symptoms;  but  not  more  frequently,  nor  in  greater  de- 
gree, than  might  be  referred  to  the  sympathetic  effect  of  the  gastro* 
intestinal  disorder.  Four  autopsies  made  by  Dr.  Gasper  at  Berlin, 
and  five  by  M.  Jules  Roux  at  Toulon,  gave  the  following  results. 
The  blood  was  of  a  dark,  cherry-red  colour,  or  like  that  of  currant- 
jelly,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Casper,  was  of  a  thick  consistence.  The 
ascending  vena  cava  was  greatly  distended  with  blood  in  all  the  cases; 
the  kidneys  were  much  congested;  the  brain  was  also  congested;  but 
the  lungs  were  normal.  In  the  cases  of  Dr.  Casper,  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  was  full  of  blood,  in  those  of  M.  Rous,  that  organ  was 
flaccid,  and  contained  a  little  dark  blood  sometimes  coagulated.  The 
liver  was  in  some  instances  congested,  in  others  not.  In  M.  Roux's 
cases  the  spleen  and  portal  vein  were  congested ;  the  stomach  and 
bowels  were  in  two  of  the  cases  quite  normal,  in  one  merely  con- 
gested, and  in  the  others  reddened  or  much  softened,  indicating 
gastro-enteritis,  but  not  ulcerated.  The  absence  of  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  has  been  noticed  in  other  cases.  {Land.  Med.  Times  and 
0-az.f  June,  1855,  p.  605.)  Death  has  been  caused,  in  one  instance, 
by  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  the  tincture  of  colchicum ;  and,  in 
another  instance,  the  same  result  followed  the  medical  administra- 
tion of  three  drachms  and  a  half  of  the  wine.  {Taylor  on  Poisons,) 
In  general,  more  than  an  ounce  of  the  wine  has  been  taken  in  the 
fatal  cases. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  poisoning,  after  the  free  use  of  demulcent 
drinks  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  opiates  should  be  given  by  the  mouth 
or  rectum,  strong  sinapisms  applied  over  the  abdomen,  and  stimu- 
lants, such  as  wine-whey,  administered,  if  necessary  to  prevent  death 
from  prostration. 

Mode  of  Operation.  It  is  most  probable  that  colchicum  produces 
its  effects,  even  the  purging  and  vomiting,  through  absorption,  the 
active  principle  being  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  operating 
through  the  blood,  either  directly  on  the  parts  affected,  or  primarily 
on  the  organic  nervous  centres  which  govern  the  functions.  In  favour 
of  this  view  is  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  the  emetic 
effect  is  produced,  unlike  in  this  respect  the  operation  of  the  more 
acrid  emetics,  as  sulphate  of  copper;  the  intense  nausea  and  prostra- 
tion produced  by  large  doses;  and  the  fact,  stated  by  Sir  E.  Home, 
that  by  160  drops  of  the  wine  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog. 
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the  same  symptoms  of  vomiting,  purging,  and  prostration,  as  from 
the  poison  taken  into  the  stomach  in  man,  were  observed,  and,  aftar 
death,  universal  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane* 
The  increased  secretion  is  the  obvious  result  of  the  acrid  principle 
introduced  into  the  circulation,  and  seeking  an  outlet  from  the  bjB" 
tern  by  the  various  emunctories. 

The  absence  of  symptoms  of  proper  nervous  disorder  proves  that 
the  medicine  does  not  act  directly  on  the  cerebral  centres,  or  those 
of  animal  life,  and  that  it  cannot,  therefore,  rank  with  the  narcotiea. 
The  probability  is,  that  it  immediately  depresses  the  heart  and  lungp, 
through  the  nervous  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  this  de* 
pression  may  be  so  great,  from  over-doses,  as  to  suspend  the  fune* 
tion  of  these  organs.  The  fatal  efiects  of  poisonous  doses  are  more 
rapid  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  impression  on  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  which,  though  sometimes  inflamed,  are  in  other 
instances  quite  sound;  while  the  most  violent  and  even  corrosiTO 
action  of  such  medicines  as  arsenic  and  the  mineral  acids,  completely 
disorganizing  as  they  do  the  gastric  membrane,  often  allow  the  patient 
to  linger  for  several  days. 

Is  it  possible  to  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  question,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  alterative  action  of  colchicum?  Some  observational 
made  upon  the  character  of  the  urine  under  its  influence,  tend  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Many  years  since  it  was  asserted  by 
Professor  Chelius,  of  Heidelberg,  that  colchicum,  given  during  the 
existence  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  occasioned  a  great  increase  of 
uric  acid  in  the  urine.  This  was  afterwards  stated  by  Dr.  Graves, 
of  Dublin,  not  to  be  a  constant  result;  but  comparatively  recent 
experiments  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  of  Edinburgh,  tend  strongly  to  coUf 
firm  the  statements  of  Chelius.  Dr.  Maclagan  examined  the  urine 
before  and  after  the  use  of  colchicum,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
rheumatic  cases,  and  uniformly  found  both  the  urea  and  uric  acid  in 
the  urine  greatly  increased.  In  two  instances,  which  he  reports  in 
detail,  the  increase  was  gradual  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
the  administration  of  the  remedy.  In  one  case,  it  was  from  10.49 
parts  of  urea  and  .257  parts  of  uric  acid  in  1000  of  the  urine,  at 
starting,  to  17.635  of  the  former  and  1.084  of  the  latter,  on  the 
eighteenth  day;  in  the  second  case,  from  6.858  and  .097  in  the  be* 
ginning,  to  16.824  and  .986  on  the  twelfth  day.  Thus,  the  urea  was 
more  than  doubled,  on  the  average  of  the  two  cases,  and  the  urio 
acid  more  than  quintupled.  At  the  same  time,  the  blood  which,  at 
starting,  in  one  of  the  cases  contained  a  little  both  of  urea  and  urio 
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acid,  at  the  cloae  of  Uie  experiment  did  not  exkiUt  a  trace  of  eitho*. 
{XfLIhrnOfy  Jaum.  of  Med.  ScL^K.  8.,  Y.2S1.)  Similar  reanlts 
were  obtained  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  wbo 
fomd  coldiiciim  the  only  one,  out  of  several  diuretics  employed, 
which  increased  the  quantity  of  solid  matters,  organic  and  inorganiCi 
discharged  with  the  urine.  Before  the  exhibition  of  ctdchicum,  the 
arerage  daOy  discharge  of  organic  matters  by  urine,  for  three  days, 
was  3S.29  grammes;  for  the  three  following  days,  under  the  use  of 
the  cddiicum,  it  was  42.04  grammes,  or  a  daily  ay^rage  increase  of 
about  26  por  cent.  {Proceed,  of  Acad,  of  NaL  Scu^  Not.  1858.)*  It 
has  been  inferred,  from  these  observations,  that  colchicum  cures  gout 
and  rheumatism  by  causing  an  evacuation  of  the  urea  and  uric  acid, 
existing  in  Uie  blood  in  these  complaints.  I  infer  something  more. 
The  increase  was  not  merely  suffident  to  deprive  the  blood  of  Uie 
accumulation,  arising  from  a  previously  defective  elimination;  but  it 
was  greatly  in  excess  beyond  the  ordinary  normal  amount  excreted 
m  health.  Thus  Becquerel  states  the  average  urea  in  health  at 
12.102  in  1000  and  uric  acid  at  0.898,  which  is  very  much  less  than 
the  amount  eliminated  in  the  above  cases  under  the  influence  of  col- 
chicum. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  colchicum  has  the  property 
of  increasing  Uie  production  of  urea  and  uric  acid;  in  other  words, 
of  accelerating  the  process  of  normal  change  or  disintegration  of  the 
tissues;  thus  assimilating  it,  according  to  the  views  I  have  presented, 
to  the  other  great  alteratives,  which  prove  most  efficient  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  This  property  of  hastening  the  disintegrating  pro- 
cess seems  to  be  connected  with  the  acrid  property,  which  renders 
all  these  bodies  more  or  less  stimulant  to  the  secretions  in  general. 
The  experiments,  however,  with  colchicum,  as  with  the  other  altera- 
tives in  this  relation,  require  extension.  Should  it  be  found  that  an 
ordinary  effect  of  colchicum  is  to  increase  the  urea  and  uric  acid  in 
the  urine,  in  health  as  well  as  during  the  existence  of  rheumatism, 
the  result  will  be  confirmatory  of  these  views. 

2.  Therapeutic  Application. 

Colchicum  was  probably  known  to  the  ancients;  though  some 
doubt  is  entertained  whether  it  was  the  particular  species  now  em- 
ployed, or  another  of  the  same  genus,  which  is  referred  to  by  their 

*  It  should  be  stated  here  that  Dr.  Qarrod  has  drawn  different  conclusions  from 
his  obeerration  of  three  or  four  cases,  haying  found  that  colchioom  rather  dimin- 
ished the  excretion  of  uric  acid,  and  had  no  marked  effect  on  that  of  urea.  {LanetU 
Am.  ed.,  Sept.  ISM,  p.  194.)— iVote  to  ths  teeond  edition, 
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medical  writers.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  known  of  the  medi- 
cine, it  was  entirely  lost  sight  of  until  again  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  profession  by  Storok,  of  Vienna,  who,  in  a  treatise  published 
in  1763,  recommended  it  as  a  useful  remedy  in  dropsy  and  other 
diseases.  For  a  short  time  it  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a 
diuretic  and  expectorant ;  but  had  again  passed  into  disuse,  when 
the  supposed  discovery,  that  it  was  the  active  ingredient  of  the  eau 
mSdicinale  cTStissony  a  secret  remedy,  famous  in  the  cure  of  gout, 
once  more  revived  its  reputation,  and  gave  it  a  place  among  our 
most  valuable  medicines,  which  it  has  ever  since  held,  and  is  not 
likely  soon  to  lose.  This  eau  mSdicinale  was  prepared  by  a  French 
military  officer,  named  Husson,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen* 
tury,  and  proved  so  successful  as  ah  antiarthritic  remedy,  that  many 
attempts  were  made  to  discover  its  source  and  composition.  It  was 
soon  found,  as  originally  stated  by  M.  Husson,  to  be  of  vegetable 
origin ;  and,  so  early  as  1782,  MM.  Cadet  and  Parmentier  announced 
that  it  was  a  vinous  infusion.  The  claim  was  advanced,  in  favour  of 
several  plants,  of  being  the  chief  ingredient,  in  consideration  of  simi- 
larity of  effects;  and,  among  them,  of  white  hellebore  and  colchicunu 
Mr.  Want,  of  London,  put  forth  the  claim  of  the  latter  medicine; 
and  circumstances,  independently  of  its  effects,  have  given  colour  to 
the  opinion  of  its  identity  with  that  celebrated  nostrum.  At  all 
events,  it  has  been  found  practically  to  answer  the  same  purpose; 
so  that  we  now  no  longer  hear  of  the  eau  m^dicinale,  except  in  its 
relations  with  the  new  remedy. 

1.  CrouU  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  doubt,  that  colchicum  has 
peculiar  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  gout.  No  one  now  claims  for  it 
the  power  of  eradicating  that  disease,  when  firmly  seated.  In  most 
instances,  the  diathesis  forms  an  inherent  part  of  the  constitution 
derived  from  the  parent.  It  is  a  modification  stamped  upon  the 
original  organic  constituents  of  the  frame,  and  we  might  as  well 
attempt  to  eradicate  a  temperament,  as  to  remove  the  inherited 
gouty  diathesis.  But  that  the  remedy  has  a  powerful  effect  in  mod- 
erating, and  even  controlling  the  gouty  paroxysm,  and  other  symp- 
tomatic demonstrations  of  the  concealed  disease,  is  proved,  I  think, 
beyond  all  reasonable  controversy,  by  the  almost  united  testimony 
of  the  practitioners  who  have  employed  it,  and  the  host  of  sufferers 
who  have  experienced  and  daily  experience  its  benefits.  It  has  been 
said  that  any  other  medicine,  or  combination  of  medicines,  acting 
equally  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  various  secretions,  would 
prove  equally  effectual ;  but  this  statement  is  at  once  contradicted 
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bj  the  fact,  that  all  other  known  medicines  of  similar  powers,  and 
almost  all  possible  combinations  of  medicines,  have  been  tried,  and 
all  abandoned  for  this  one,  which  has  now  maintained  its  ground  for 
more  than  forty  years.  We  might  as  well,  it  seems  to  me,  deny  the 
superior  powers  of  opium  as  an  anodyne  and  soporific,  as  to  deny 
the  peculiar  efficacy  of  colchicum  in  gout. 

At  one  time  it  was  feared  that,  like  the  temporary  expedients 
before  and  still  occasionally  used,  it  might  afford  present  relief  at 
the  expense  of  future  injury ;  that  the  paroxysm,  though  suppressed, 
would  be  likely  to  return  sooner,  and  with  greater  severity,  than  if 
it  had  been  left  to  its  ordinary  course;  and  that,  in  the  end,  life 
would  be  shortened.  But  experience  has  not  confirmed  these  appre- 
hensions. There  are  few,  I  presume,  who  look  upon  gout  with  the 
same  fears  as  formerly.  We  have  found  a  remedy  which  not  only 
relieves  the  sufferings  of  the  disease,  but  tends  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  constitution,  by  obviating,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  paroxysms.  It  does  not  operate  merely  by  removing  the 
inflammatory  symptoms,  as  bleeding,  purging,  and  cold  water  will 
often  do,  but  it  removes  them  safely ;  because  it  modifies  that  very 
condition,  which  gives  rise  to  the  paroxysm.  This  is  its  peculiar 
excellence.  It  answers,  in  some  degree,  the  purposes  of  the  paroxysm 
itself,  by  removing  for  a  time  the  morbid  condition,  which  period- 
ically and  inevitably  accumulates  under  the  influence  of  the  diathesis. 
The  humoral  physicians  explain  this  result  upon  the  supposition,  that 
it  causes  the  elimination  from  the  blood  of  the  uric  acid,  or  some 
other  principle  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  materies  morbij  and  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  blood  produces  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
disease.  But,  considering  the  great  frequency  with  which  uric  acid 
is  thrown  out  from  the  system  abundantly,  and  of  course  must  have 
existed  in  the  blood  before  being  thrown  out,  without  the  existence  of 
one  peculiar  gouty  symptom,  we  are,  I  think,  justified  in  concluding, 
that  this  acid  is  present  in  the  blood  in  gout  as  in  other  complaints, 
simply  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  disease,  and  that  its  mere  elim- 
ination from  the  blood  has  little  to  do  with  the  cure.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  colchicum  operates  as  an  alterative  in  the  relief  of 
gout,  changing  the  condition  of  the  organic  structure,  possibly,  as 
before  suggested,  by  stimulating  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues, 
and  thus  removing  for  a  time  the  very  substratum  upon  which  the 
paroxysm  rests.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  observations  of  Ghelius,  Mac- 
lagan  and  Hammond  render  probable,  that  colchicum  produces  an 
mcreaae  in  the  discharge  of  urea  and  uric  acid,  far  beyond  the  normal 
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amount,  the  fact  would  go  far  to  show  that  there  is  some  basis  for 
this  view  of  its  remedial  influence. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that,  in  order  to  suppress  the  gouty  par- 
oxysm, it  was  necessary  to  administer  the  colchicum  largely,  so  as 
to  produce  active  vomiting  and  purging,  at  least  the  latter;  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  speedy  effect  is  obtained  in  this  way ;  but  the  united 
voice  of  experience  is  at  present  in  favour  of  a  more  moderate  use  of 
the  remedy,  which  is  thus  safer  and  less  disagreeable,  and  in  the  end 
not  less  effectual.  My  own  method  of  using  it  is,  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels,  to  administer  twenty  drops  of  the  officinal  wine  of 
the  root  every  four  hours,  until  some  evidence  of  its  action  is  shown, 
either  by  nausea,  disturbance  of  bowels,  or  increased  secretion  from 
the  skin  or  kidneys;  and  then  to  sustain  such  an  amount  of  these 
effects  as  may  consist  perfectly  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient; 
considering  them  not  as  means  of  relief,  so  much  as  mere  proofs  that 
the  medicine  is  acting.  Should  no  obvious  effects  take  place,  the 
dose  should  bo  increased;  if  uncomfortable  nausea  or  much  purgation 
be  produced,  it  should  be  reduced,  or  the  medicine  omitted  for  a  time. 
It  will  often  be  found  desirable  to  obviate  its  emetic  and  purgative 
tendencies,  and  give  it  a  direction  to  the  skin,  by  combining  it  with 
some  preparation  of  opium,  as  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia. 
This  is  especially  proper  when  the  general  state  of  the  constitution 
is  feeble,  and  the  disease  is  disposed  to  the  changeable  or  neuralgic 
forms.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  bowels  be  constipated,  fever 
exist,  and  the  general  state  of  the  system  be  tolerably  vigorous,  it 
may  be  proper  to  combine  the  preparation  of  colchicum  with  a  purga- 
tive, as  magnesia,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  infusion  of  senna,  or 
two  or  more  of  these  together. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  regular  gouty  paroxysm  that  colchicum  is  use- 
ful. It  is  probably  not  less  efficacious  in  the  various  other  morbid 
affections  in  which  the  diathesis  occasionally  explodes,  whether  inflam- 
matory or  nervous.  The  only  contra-indication  is  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  and  that  sort  of  irritation  which  shows  itself  by  nausea  and 
vomiting;  and  even  here  the  remedy  may  sometimes  be  used  with 
advantage,  in  the  form  of  enema  with  opiates. 

Unfortunately,  the  influence  of  the  remedy  is  sometimes  impaired 
by  the  habit  of  using  it;  but  it  is  still  the  most  efficient  to  which 
recourse  can  be  had;  and  the  fact  should  serve  to  put  us  upon  our 
guard  against  its  early  abuse.  In  chronic  gout,  it  is  less  efficacious 
than  in  the  acute  form;  but  even  here  will  often  serve  greatly  to 
relieve  the  patient.    It  is  advised,  at  present,  by  those  moat  ezperi- 
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eneed  in  its  use,  not  to  omit  the  remedy  with  the  first  subsidence  of 
the  symptoms;  bat  to  go  on  with  it,  in  grftdnally  diminishing  doses, 
nntil  die  paroxysm  has  wholly  passed  away,  and  indeed  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

2.  Bheumatum.  From  the  nse  of  colchicum  in  goat  to  its  use  in 
rheumatism  the  transition  was  obvious;  and  many  have  found  it 
scarcely  less  efficacious  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  affection.  I 
confess  that  my  experience  does  not  conform  with  theirs.  In  acute 
rheumatism,  though  I  have  used  it  considerably,  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  from  it  no  greater  effect  than  from  any  other  medicine,  which 
would  equally  affect  the  bowels  and  the  secretions.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  seen  it  arrest  at  once,  or  materially  shorten  a  case  of  the 
disease;  and  for  some  years  I  have  almost  abandoned  its  use.  Nor 
is  it  much  more  effectual  in  fixed  chronic  rheumatism.  But  there  are 
intermediate  conditions  of  the  disease,  coming  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  9uiaeute  rheumatismj  sometimes  seated  in  the  muscles,  some* 
times  in  the  joints,  and  often  internal,  and  much  disposed  to  change 
its  position,  in  which  the  medicine  has  seemed  to  me  to  have  been 
occasionally  very  useful,  especially  combined  with  morphia.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  nervous  or  neuralgic  forme.  Of 
course,  the  remedy  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  intermediate 
forms,  seemingly  in  part  gout  and  in  part  rheumatism,  which  are 
generally  designated  as  rheumatic  goutj  or  goutt/  rheumatism. 

8.  ActUe  Cutaneous  Eruptions.  In  acute  attacks  of  skin  diseases, 
as  lichen,  prurigo,  herpes,  urticaria  and  other  rashes,  etc.,  colchicum 
may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage;  and,  when  these  affections 
occur  in  gouty  individuals,  should  generally  be  added  to  other  reme- 
dies,  as  they  are  often,  under  such  circumstances,  nothing  more  than 
one  of  the  protean  forms  in  which  that  disease  shows  itself.  But, 
even  without  this  complication,  the  medicine  may  sometimes  prove 
useful  in  these  complaints,  through  its  ordinary  evacuant  and  elimina- 
tive  properties. 

4.  FeverSy  and  Inflammatory  Diseases  generally.  From  its  influ- 
ence on  the  bowels  and  the  secretions,  but  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
a  supposed  direct  depressing  power  over  the  circulation,  colchicum 
has  been  recommended  in  these  affections ;  but  its  tendency  to  disturb 
the  stomach  is  a  strong  contra-indication ;  and,  as  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  other  more  powerful  and  more  easily  managed  antiphlogistic 
remedies,  it  is  little  employed.  It  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  typhoid 
cases. 

5.  Dropsy.    This  is  the  disease  in  which  the  medicine  was  origin- 
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ally  used  by  Storok,  and  in  which  it  was  at  one  time  thought  to  poa- 
sess  extraordinary  powers.  When  it  operates  actively  as  a  diuretioi 
it  may  certainly  prove  useful  in  the  removal  of  dropsical  effusions; 
but  this  effect  cannot  be  relied  on ;  and  its  disturbing  influence  on  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  when  urged  somewhat  strongly,  would  render  it 
frequently  inappropriate.  It  is  much  inferior  in  eflScacy  to  several 
other  diuretics,  and  has  no  superior  power,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to 
recommend  it  in  this  affection  generally.  When,  however,  as  often 
happens,  dropsy  is  associated  with,  or  dependent  on  gouty  disease^ 
colchicum  may  with  great  propriety  be  administered  in  connection 
with  the  more  certain  diuretics.  It  has  been  particularly  recommended 
in  dropsical  collections  in  the  pericardium  and  chest,  conjoined  with 
rheumatic  or  gouty  cardiac  disease. 

6.  Aithma  and  Pectoral  Diseases,  The  possession  of  expectorant 
properties  has  recommended  colchicum  in  cases  of  bronchial  disease; 
and  it  has  been  thought  specially  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis  asso- 
ciated with  asthmatic  phenomena,  as  in  the  affection  formerly  denomi- 
nated humoral  asthma.  Even  in  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma 
it  may  sometimes  prove  useful.  Irregular  and  nervous  gout  so  often 
assumes  the  asthmatic  character,  that,  independently  of  the  influenoe 
which  colchicum  may  exercise  in  this  disease,  through  its  nauseating 
and  expectorant  effects,  it  may  often  be  found  useful  through  its  anti- 
arthritic  virtues. 

7.  Nervous  Affections.  In  neuralgia^  colchicum  is  often  very  use- 
ful; because  nothing  is  more  common  than  gout  and  rheumatism 
lurking  under  that  garb.  The  remedy  has  also  been  used,  with 
asserted  success,  in  tetantis  idiopathic  and  traumatic,  in  ehorea^  hypih 
chondriasisj  hysteria^  etc.  Its  powerful  nauseating  and  depressing 
effects  in  large  doses  will  no  doubt  often  suppress  nervous  disorder, 
as  the  same  influences  from  any  other  agent;  but,  except  when  these 
complaints  may  be  associated  with  a  gouty  diathesis,  there  is  no  spe- 
cial call  for  this  remedy. 

Finally,  colchicum  has  been  employed  against  the  tapeworm^  and 
not  without  supposed  success. 

There  is  one  great  rule,  in  the  application  of  this  remedy,  which 
will  often  be  of  practical  advantage;  namely,  whenever  no  obvious 
contra-indication  to  its  use  is  presented,  to  have  recourse  to  it,  in 
persons  suspected  of  a  gouty  diathesis,  whenever  any  peculiar  ob- 
stinacy in  any  affection  whatever,  not  clearly  incurable,  may  lead  to 
the  probable  inference  that  gout  may  have  something  to  do  with  its 
inveteracy.     Thus,  in  a  gentleman  affected  with  a  most  obstinate 
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liryBgitb  wmi  aaginm,  liiiA  hftd  remabti  trtrntmokt  ftr 
BGotltty  the  diMMe  yidded  verj  q^eedO j  to  a  Une  pill  ukea  at  bed* 
tase,  wmi  a  dow  <^  wine  <if  eolehiciim  and  HiagiieeuL  ia  tbe  aKMnuBg, 
The  aereuttl,  prerioaslj  to  this  additioii,  had  beoi  of  litde  or  no 


8.  AdmUmutrmiiom, 

The  diied  eoms  or  seeds  may  be  giTeii  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of 
from  two  to  «ght  grains  er^y  four,  six,  or  dght  hours,  nntO  the 
cliBets  of  the  sedidneaie  obtained,  and  gradoaDy  increased  if  neoes> 
sny;  bstt  eoldiieam  is  at  present  afanost  nerer  used  in  this  form. 
The  eommon  fonns  of  administration  are  the  wines,  tinetnre,  or  ex« 
tract.  I  afanost  always  employ  preferably  the  trtfi«  ^  (As  roU; 
becanse,  being  a  satnrated  solution  of  the  solnble  matter  of  the 
oormns,  it  may,  if  properly  prepared,  be  confidently  relied  on,  so  («r 
SB  mere  actiTity  in  the  medicine  is  concerned.  Should  it  be  desirable, 
from  any  eanse,  to  administer  the  remedy  in  the  solid  state,  the  oflS* 
dnal  aeeUuM  extract  may  be  nsed.  The  doses  of  Uiese  preparations 
tre  pren  below.  The  me<Ucine  is  sometimes  employed  externally  in 
the  form  of  wine  or  tincture. 

1.  Wine  of  0(^hieum  Root  (Vrsvu  Golchici  Radicis,  U.  S.)  is 
best  prepared,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  second  formula  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  A  preparation  is  secured  by  this  process, 
in  which  all  the  virtues  that  two  pints  of  wine  can  extract  from  a 
pound  of  the  dried  cormus  are  contained.  The  wine  is  saturated, 
and  consequently,  though  duly  filtered,  is  apt  to  become  turbid  on 
exposure.  The  dose  is  from  ten  minims  to  a  fluidrachm.  The  full 
medium  dose,  when  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  nausea,  is  about  twenty 
minims;  and  some  individuals  cannot  bear  this  quantity.  A  fluid- 
drachm  will  often  vomit.  Two  and  a  half  fluidrachms  are  said  to 
have  proved  fatal. 

2.  Wine  of  Colehieum  Seed  (ViNUM  Colchici  Seminis,  U.  S.)  is 
made  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  of  the  seeds  to  two  pints  of 
sherry  wine.  This  ought,  if  properly  prepared,  to  be  of  equable 
strength,  as  the  seeds  keep  well.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to 
two  fluidrachms.     Two  fluidounces  have  destroyed  life. 

8.  Tincture  of  Colehieum  Seed  (TiNCTURA  Colchici  Sbminis, 
U,  S.)  is  made  in  the  same  manner  and  proportions  as  the  wine  of  the 
seeds,  diluted  alcohol  being  used  as  the  menstruum.  The  objection 
to  it,  as  an  internal  remedy,  is  the  large  proportion  of  spirit  it  con- 
tains. The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidrachms.  It  may 
be  used  externally,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  camphor* 
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ated  tmctnre  of  soap,  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  sjphilitic,  and  neoralgio 
pains. 

4.  Compound  Tincture  of  Colehieum  (Tihotura  Colchici  Com« 
POSITA,  Lond.)  is  a  preparation  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  differ- 
ing from  the  preceding  only  in  the  use  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
as  the  menstruum.  It  is  consequently  more  stimulant  than  the  sim- 
ple tincture,  and  is  somewhat  antacid;  but  these  properties  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  advantages.     It  is  little  used. 

5.  Vinegar  of  Colehieum  (Acbtum  Colchici,  U.  S.)  is  an  infusion 
of  colehieum  root  in  diluted  acetic  acid;  the  proportions  being  an 
ounce  of  the  former  to  a  pint  of  the  latter.  Vinegar  or  diluted 
acetic  acid  is  an  excellent  solvent  of  the  active  matter  of  colehieum; 
and  the  preparation  was  at  one  time  considerably  used  in  dropsy. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  little  employed.  The  dose  is  from  thirty 
minims  to  two  fluidrachms. 

6.  Acetic  Extract  of  Colehieum  (Extractum  Colchici  Acbticuh, 
U.S.)  is  prepared  by  first  treating  the  colehieum  root  with  cold 
diluted  acetic  acid,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the  acetous  infusion. 
This  is  an  excellent  preparation,  containing  all  the  virtues  of  the 
root,  and  much  prescribed  when  it  is  desired  to  exhibit  colehieum  in 
the  form  of  pill.     The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains. 


VII.   SARSAPARILLA.  U.  S.,  Dub. 

BARS  A.  Lond.—8ARZA.  Ed. 

Origin.  Sarsaparilla  consists  of  the  roots  of  different  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  Smilax.  It  was  formerly  referred  to  Smilax 
Sarsaparillaj  which  is  indigenous  in  this  country;  but  it  is  now 
believed  that  none  of  the  commercial  drug  is  obtained  from  that 
species.  The  particular  plants  which  are  known,  or  believed  to 
furnish  it,  are  Smilax  medica  growing  in  Mexico,  and  S.  9yphUitiea^ 
S.  officinalis^  and  S.  papyracea^  which  inhabit  different  parts  of  the 
northern  section  of  South  America,  especially  New  Granada,  Vene* 
Euela,  and  the  northern  provmces  of  Brazil.  All  these  species  are 
climbing,  briery  plants,  having  long  slender  roots,  which  proceed  in 
all  directions  from  a  common  rootstalk  or  rhizome. 

Several  varieties  of  sarsaparilla  exist  in  commerce,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the  places  of  shipment,  or  the  region  whence  they 
are  derived;  as  the  Honduras^  Vera  Cruz  or  Tampieo^  Jamaica^ 
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Oarmem^f  BrasHj  ele.;  and  some  importanoe  has  been  attached  to 
these  designatioiiSy  as  indicatiye  of  superior  or  inferior  qnali^  in  the 
drag;  bat  I  belioTO  that,  in  relation  to  the  real  yalue  of  sarsaparilla 
as  a  medieine,  it  is  to  b^  judged,  not  by  the  place  of  growth,  or  any 
distinetiTe  exterior  characters,  but  solely  by  the  degree  in  which  il 
possesses  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  medicine;  so  that  the  roots  which 
haye  no  taste  whaterer  may  be  looked  on  as  inert. 

As  sarsaparilla  is  usually  imported,  it  consists  either  of  whole 
roots,  including  rootstalk  and  radicals,  folded  lengthwise,  or  of  the 
latter  exclusively,  separated  from  the  rhiiome,  and  in  either  case 
bbund  together,  in  large  cylindrical  bundles,  by  circular  turns,  either 
of  the  rootlets  themselves,  or  of  some  flexible  stem.  In  some,  how- 
ever, of  the  commercial  varieties,  the  whole  roots  come  separately; 
large  numbers  of  them  being  loosely  packed  in  bales. 

Semible  Properties  and  Solubility.  The  rootstalk,  when  attached, 
is  usually  rejected.  The  proper  roots  are  several  feet  in  length, 
about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill  on  the  average,  flexible,  generally 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  of  a  grayish-brown  or  reddish-brown 
colour  externally,  and  whitish  or  slightly  reddish  within.  They 
consist  of  a  central  pith,  a  layer  of  ligneous  fibre,  and  outside  of  this 
a  cortical  portion,  covered  with  the  coloured  epidermis.  From  the 
tenacity  of  the  woody  layer,  they  can  often  be  split  for  great  por- 
tions of  their  length. 

In  its  ordinary  state,  sarsaparilla  has  little  or  no  smell;  but  it 
becomes  distinctly  odorous  in  decoction.  Its  taste  is  at  first  simply 
mucilaginous,  or  but  very  slightly  bitter;  but,  if  of  good  quality, 
it  soon  becomes,  on  being  chewed,  decidedly  acrid,  and  leaves  a 
durable  and  disagreeable  sense  of  acrimony  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
It  imparts  its  virtues  slowly  to  cold  water,  more  rapidly  to  boiling 
water,  and  still  more  readily  to  diluted  alcohol,  which  is  the  proper 
menstruum.  Water,  unless  in  very  large  quantity,  seems  to  be  in- 
capable of  exhausting  the  root;  and  by  long  boiling  its  virtues  are 
sensibly  impaired. 

Chief  Constituents,  The  active  constituent  of  sarsaparilla  is  prob- 
ably a  principle  first  isolated  by  Dr.  Palotta  in  1824,  and  variously 
named.  The  proper  title  for  it  is  sarsaparillin ;  but  it  has  been 
called  also  paraglin^  smilacine^  salsepartne,  and  parillinic  add.  It 
is  a  white  crystallizable  substance,  inodorous,  of  little  taste  in  the 
solid  state,  but  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous  in  solution,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  very  soluble 
m  alcohol,  especially  when  heated.    Ether  and  the  volatile  oils  also 
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dissolve  it.  Its  aqueous  solution,  like  the  decoction  of  sarsapariUa 
itself,  has  the  property  of  frothing  very  much  when  agitated.  It  iB 
said  to  be  volatilized  at  the  temperature  of  a  salt  bath;  and  this  fact 
accounts  for  the  effect  of  decoction  in  impairing  the  virtues  of  the 
root.  For  the  mode  of  preparing  iaraaparillin^  see  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensatory. It  has  been  given  internally,  and  found  to  be  borne  well 
by  the  stomach  in  the  dose  of  six  grains.  Nine  grains  caused  nausea, 
and  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  epigastrium.  According  to  Dr. 
Palotta,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  thirteen  grains,  it  occasions  a  sense 
of  constriction  in  the  throat,  nausea,  and  diaphoresis,  and  depressea 
the  circulation. 

Besides  sarsaparillin,  the  root  contains  a  minute  proportion  of 
volatile  oil,  some  resin  and  extractivej  and  a  large  proportion  of 
starch.  With  this  last  principle  its  medicinal  activity  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  associated;  and  hence  originated  the  long  boiling 
to  which  it  was  formerly  subjected,  and  which  is  still  retained  by 
some  of  the  British  authorities.  The  starch  is  wholly  inert,  and  the 
long  boiling  only  injurious. 

Effects  on  the  System.  In  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses,  sarsapa- 
rilla  produces  little  sensible  effect.  It  is  thought,  and  probably  with 
justice,  moderately  to  promote  perspiration  and  the  secretion  of 
urine.  In  this  respect,  it  resembles  most  other  acrid  substances 
which  enter  the  circulation.  The  system  is  intolerant  of  their  pres- 
ence ;  and  hence  the  eliminating  functions  are  made  specially  sus- 
ceptible to  their  excitant  influence.  Sarsaparilla,  however,  is  almost 
always  administered  with  a  large  quantity  of  liquid;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  how  much  of  the  effect  on  the  secretions  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  medicine,  and  how  much  to  the  vehicle.  In  larger 
doses,  it  produces  feelings  of  gastric  oppression,  nausea,  and  some- 
times vomiting.  Its  sensible  effects,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to 
explain  the  therapeutic  advantages  ascribed  to  it ;  and  they  who 
claim  for  it  extraordinary  value  as  a  medicine,  must  refer  its  cura- 
tive effects  to  an  alterative  influence.  Like  the  other  alteratives 
already  considered,  it  may  have  the  property  of  stimulating  the 
normal  functions  of  disintegration  and  repair  into  increased  activity, 
thereby  removing  gradually  the  substratum  of  the  morbid  action,  and 
the  disease  along  with  it. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Few  medicines  have  suffered  such  vicis- 
situdes of  popularity  as  sarsaparilla;  at  one  time  being  in  high 
repute,  at  another  almost  entirely  neglected,  then  again  revived,  to 
be  again  depressed ;  but  at  no  time  commanding  a  unanimous  opinion 
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in  its  fsTonr.  Introduced  about  the  year  1530  into  Europe,  finom 
the  Spaaiflh  West  Indies,  where  it  enjoyed  mndi  repute  as  an  anti- 
syphilitic  remedy,  it  came  into  considerable  Togoe ;  bat  seems  to 
hare  afterwards  been  almost  lost  sight  of  until  again  brought  into 
notice,  about  the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth  century,  by  Sir  William 
Fordyce,  who  recommended  it  strongly  as  an  adjuyant  and  correc- 
tire  of  mercury,  in  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  disease.  Cullen's 
unfaTourable  opinion  had  probably  no  little  influence  in  setting  the 
current  of  professional  sentiment  once  more  against  it ;  and,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
it'  seems  to  have  been  much  neglected.  Empirics,  howcTer,  now 
took  possession  of  the  abandoned  remedy;  and  the  success  they  met 
with,  either  from  the  efficacy  of  the  sarsaparilla  itself,  or  of  the  secret 
additions  they  made  to  it,  was  striking  enough  once  more  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  regular  profession,  by  whom  the  medicine  was  again 
received  into  a  favour,  which  it  has  not  subsequently  lost.  It  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  which  this  short  history 
suggests,  that  a  remedy  cannot  be  quite  inert,  which  has  so  often 
risen  into  notice  after  neglect,  and  which,  though  considered  useless 
by  many,  has  the  voice  of  the  greater  number,  and  those  probably, 
the  most  experienced,  in  its  favour.  One  cause,  probably,  pf  the 
imfavourable  opinion  has  been  the  ignorance  of  what  gives  real  effi* 
cacy  to  the  medicine,  and  the  consequent  vicious  methods  of  pharma- 
ceutical treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  It  is  not  strange 
that  practitioners  have  been  often  disappointed,  when  they  estimated 
a  specimen  of  the  root,  not  by  its  acrimony,  but  by  the  proportion 
of  starch  it  contained,  and,  in  order  to  extract  this  inert  starch  for 
use,  tortured  the  medicine  with  an  amount  of  boiling,  sufficient  almost 
wholly  to  drive  oS  or  destroy  the  proper  active  principle. 

Secondary  $ffphtli$  is  the  affection  in  the  treatment  of  which  sar- 
saparilla has  always  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  It  is  on  all 
bands  admitted  to  be  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  the  primary  disease; 
and  there  are  probably  few  who  would  venture  to  trust  the  secondary 
symptoms  to  sarsaparilla  alone.  But,  associated  with  mercury,  it 
seems  to  have  produced  effects  which  could  not  always  be  obtained 
from  that  medicine  unaided;  and  it  is  thought  very  often  to  have 
corrected  that  cachectic  state  of  system,  or  depraved  health,  which 
has  remained  in  syphilitic  cases  after  the  use  of  mercury,  and  which 
it  has  been  customary  to  ascribe  to  that  medicine ;  as  we  daily  see, 
m  miasmatic  regions,  the  shattered  health  produced  and  left  behind 
by  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  ascribed  to  the  quinia  by  which 
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the  febrile  paroxysms  had  been  subdued.  The  curative  effect  of  8ar> 
saparilla  is  very  slow,  because  the  alterative  change  of  tissue,  upon 
which  its  efficacy  probably  depends,  is  also  slow;  and  this  very  slow- 
ness  may  constitute  one  of  its  real  merits;  as  it  seems  difficult 
seriously  to  abuse  a  remedy  of  such  feeble  physiological  action.  But 
gradually,  under  its  use,  the  appetite  often  increases,  the  general 
nutrition  improves,  the  secretions  assume  their  normal  state,  and  the 
morbid  phenomena  disappear,  one  after  another,  till  finally  health  iff 
restored.  A  new  and  healthy  tissue  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
and  diseased. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  unhealthy  condition,  thought  to  be  sometimes 
left  behind  by  mercury  acting  excessively  or  too  long,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  operate  by  the  slow  removal  or  disintegration  of  the 
morbidly  mercurialized  structure,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  that 
previously  existing,  and  to  the  removal  of  which  the  prostrated 
energies  of  the  system  may  be  inadequate. 

Chronic  rheumatismy  variotis  forms  of  scrofuloui  dUease^  and 
ehronie  etUaneous  eruptionSy  are  the  other  complaints  in  which  sar> 
saparilla  has  been  used  with  supposed  advantage;  and,  in  any  case 
of  general  cachexia,  or  depraved  condition  of  health,  which  can  be 
traced  to  no  special  cause,  and  for  which  there  is  no  known  special 
remedy  or  set  of  remedies,  this  medicine  may  be  appropriately  used, 
in  connection  with  others  which  may  seem  to  offer  some  hope  of 
benefit. 

Administration.  The  powder  of  sarsaparilla  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm,  three  or  four  times  daily, 
to  be  gradually  increased  until  a  slight  effect  on  the  stomach  is  ex* 
perienced,  and  then  somewhat  diminished  so  as  to  be  kept  within 
the  nauseating  point.  One  drachm  of  the  most  efficacious  parcels 
will  sometimes  produce  nausea.  But  this  is  not  an  eligible  form  for 
administering  the  medicine,  in  consequence  of  the  large  proportion 
of  useless  matter.  The  following  are  the  several  officinal  propane 
tions  used. 

The  Simple  Infusion  (Ikfusum  SARSAPARiLLiB,  U.8,)\s  prepared 
by  digesting  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
for  two  hours;  or,  preferably,  by  the  process  of  percolation,  the  same 
proportions  being  used.  This  is  probably  as  efficient  a  preparation 
as  can  be  made  of  sarsaparilla  alone,  by  means  of  water  as  the  moi- 
struum.  But,  as  water  is  incapable  of  taking  up  all  the  virtues  of 
the  root,  unless  used  in  very  large  proportion,  the  preparation  is  not 
a  very  strong  one.  The  dose  of  it  is  three  or  four  fluidounoeS|  three 
times  a  day. 
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ia^pnrtof  mtcr  fisr  SB  Imk;  tk«  boifii^fcr  ten 
IB  a  eovfml  i^nsd.  sad  stniuBg  tbe  liqiai.  TUi 
tke  decoedoB  of  tht  IhdtBft  Pkannoopcn^  aftd.  m 
jifocaue  to  ill  stra^d^  say  k  eonsideredi  as  Hkntietl  widi  tke 
U.  S.  nflBMB.  TW  LoadoB  aad  Efinban^  deoootaau  are  Made  by 
I«g  hniB^  vUdi  is  not  ia  aecordaaee  witk  tike  Tieva  at  preBcat 
lecgifgd  of  tke  ffupcr  trealaeat  of  sampaiiDa. 

The  Cm^mmd  IteemeAm  ^  SmmfmnOm  (DaooCTCX  Saksa^a- 
ULLJB  OoKrosmrx,  U.&)  is  made,  aeooidmg  to  tlie  U.  S. Rianaa- 
espceiay  by  Baeenliiig  six  oanoes  of  braisod  aursapsrilla,  aa  oaaee, 
esdi,  of  bark  of  sassifiras  root  siloed,  gaaiaeam  irood  rasped^  aad 
fifasriee  root  bnused,  and  tbree  dracbau  of  meiereoa,  in  foar  pints 
of  vatcr,  for  tadre  boors;  tben  boiliag  for  fiftoen  sunates,  aad 
stnining.  Tbis  is  in  imitation  <^  a  preparation  formofy  in  great 
icpnte,  ander  tbe  name  of  IMon  diet  drmk,  aad  is  one  of  tbe  best 
forms  in  wbidi  sarsaparilla  csn  be  prescribed.  Gaaiacam  wood  yidds 
Teiy  little  of  its  rirtoes  to  water;  liqnorice  root  merely  serres  by  its 
demalcent  pnq^erties  to  obtond  somewhat  tbe  acrimony  of  tbe  otber 
iagredients,  and  tbe  sassafras  baik  answers  little  otbo*  purposes  tban 
to  impart  flsTonr;  so  that  tbe  efficiency  of  the  decoction  dq>end8 
nninly  on  tbe  sarsaparilla  and  mesereon.  Tbe  dose  is  about  foor 
flnidoiinces  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  Compound  &frup  of  SarBaparilla  (Sybupus  Sarsaparilub 
GoMPOSiTUS,  C.  S.)  is  made  by  first  forming  a  tincture,  with  diluted 
iloobol,  of  sarsi^ttriDs,  guaiacum  wood,  roses,  s^ina,  and  liquorice 
root,  then  eraporating  off  most  of  the  alcohol,  and  incorporating 
sufficient  sugar  with  the  residue  to  form  a  syrup,  which  is  flavoured 
with  a  minute  quantity  of  the  volatile  oils  of  sassafras,  anise,  and 
putridge-berry.  This  syrup  was  prepared  in  imitation  of  the  £imous 
tirop  de  Cuuinier^  and  differs  from  the  decoction  mainly  in  the  omis- 
8ion  of  mezereon,  and  the  introduction  of  senna,  which  renders  it 
slightly  laxative.  It  is  very  much  used,  and  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar preparation  of  sarsaparilla  employed  in  this  country.  It  is  an 
entirely  different  preparation  from  the  syrup  of  the  British  Colleges, 
in  which  sarsaparilla  is  the  only  active  ingredient,  and  that  probably 
rendered  inert,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  long  boiling.  The  dose  of  the 
compound  syrup  is  half  a  fluidounce,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla  (Extractum  Sarsaparilub,  U.S.) 
is  made,  according  to  our  officinal  code,  by  first  forming  a  tincture 
of  sarsaparilla  with  diluted  alcohol,  by  means  of  percolatioui  then 
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distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  residue  to  a  proper 
consistence.  The  dilated  alcohol  thoroughly  exhausts  the  root  of  its 
active  matter,  while  it  leaves  the  inert  starch ;  and  the  heat  neces* 
sar J  for  the  concentration  of  the  preparation,  if  properly  regulated, 
is  not  sufficient  to  drive  off  or  decompose  the  sarsaparillin.  The  ex- 
tract may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  having  all  the  virtues  of  the 
sarsaparilla  in  a  concentrated  state,  and  is  an  excellent  preparation. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  Fluid  Extract  of  SarsapartHa  (Extraotum  SABSAPARiLLiE 
Fluidum,  U.S.)  is  a  compound  preparation,  in  making  which,  all 
the  ingredients  of  the  compound  decoction,  except  the  guaiacum, 
are  treated  with  diluted  alcohol  so  as  to  form  a  tincture,  which  is 
afterwards  very  much  reduced  by  evaporation,  and  then  incorporated 
with  enough  sugar  to  enable  it  to  keep.  This  is  an  excellent  prepa- 
ration, and  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  compound  decoc- 
tion in  a  very  concentrated  state.  The  dose  is  a  fluidrachm,  equiva- 
lent to  a  drachm  of  the  root. 


VIII.  GUAIACUM. 

GUAIACUM  WOOD.— GuAiACi  Lignum.  U.  S.y  Lond.,  Ed. 

GUAIAC. — GuAiACi  Resina.  U.S. — Gxiaiacxju. Lond.^Ed.^Duh. 

Origin.  There  are  two  products  of  Ouaiacum  officinale,  a  large 
tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  which  are  employed  in  medicine; 
namely,  the  wood,  and  a  resinous  substance  obtained  in  various  me- 
thods from  the  trunk.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  name  of  guaiac,  as 
officinally  used  in  this  country,  properly  belongs. 

1.  Guaiacum  Wood  {Ouaiaci  Lignum) j  often  called  lignum  vitse^ 
is  usually  imported  in  billets,  with  the  bark  attached.  It  is  hard, 
compact,  and  heavy,  with  the  central  or  heart-wood  of  a  brownish- 
green  colour,  and  the  outer  portion  or  sap-wood,  yellow.  In  the 
shops  it  is  usually  kept  in  the  state  of  shavings  or  raspings,  which 
have  the  two  colours  mixed.  Inodorous  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  acquires  a  distinct  and  somewhat  fragrant  smell,  when 
rubbed  or  heated.  Its  taste  is  slight  at  first,  but  becomes  feebly 
acrid  when  it  is  chewed.  It  yields  its  virtues  partially  to  water, 
and  completely  to  alcohol.  These  depend  on  an  extractive  matter 
and  rcBtnj  the  former  of  which  is  somewhat  acrid,  and  is  the  only 
active  part  which  water  extracts  from  the  wood. 
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2.  GrTAiAC  {Guaiaei  JSetma),  or  guaiacnm  rewi^  is  obtmined  in 
three  di&rent  methods.  1.  It  sometimes  exodes  in  the  form  of  a 
liqvid  jniee  from  the  tree,  either  spontaneously  or  through  wounds  in 
the  bark,  and  eoncretes  on  exposure.  2.  Another  method  of  obtain* 
ing  it  is  to  bore  a  hole,  bj  means  of  an  anger,  longitudinally  into 
one  end  of  a  log  or  billet  of  the  wood,  and  to  put  the  othw  end  into 
a  fire.  The  resinons  matter  contained  in  it  melts  with  the  heat,  and, 
ranning  ont  through  the  auger  hole,  is  received  in  vessels,  in  which 
it  hardens.  8.  The  third,  and,  I  presume,  the  most  common  method, 
ii  to  boil  the  chips,  sawdust,  and  pieces  of  bark,  in  water,  holding 
eommon  salt  in  solution,  and  to  skim  off  the  melted  resin  as  it  rises 
to  the  surfiice.  Procured  in  this  manner,  it  is  in  irregular  masses, 
which  are  obviously  full  of  impurities,  such  as  small  fragments  of 
bark,  etc.,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  melting  and  straining. 

SefuibU  and  Chemical  Properties.  As  guaiac  is  kept  in  the  shops, 
it  is  usually  in  irregular  lumps,  of  a  greenish-brown  or  dark-olive 
colour  on  the  outside,  and,  when  broken,  exhibiting  a  smooth,  shining, 
eonchoidal  surface,  which  is  at  first  reddish-brown,  but  assumes  a 
green  tint  on  exposure.  The  edges  of  the  broken  pieces  are  trans- 
lucent. The  powder  is  of  a  light-gray  colour,  changing  to  green 
with  time,  and  is  apt  to  cohere  into  a  mass,  which  ultimately  be- 
comes compact  and  hard,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  a  partial 
fusion  in  hot  weather.  The  odour  is  feeble,  but  agreeable,  and 
increased  by  heat.  The  taste  is  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  but 
after  a  time  becomes  sensibly  acrid,  and  persists  long.  Guaiao 
softens  in  the  mouth,  melts  at  a  low  temperature,  and  is  inflamma- 
ble. It  yields  about  nine  per  cent,  of  its  weight  to  water,  and  is 
wholly  dissolved,  with  the  exception  of  impurities,  by  alcohol.  It  is 
also  soluble  in  ether  and  alkaline  solutions.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  deposits  resin  on  the  addition  of  water, 
and  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  milk,  gluten  and  vegetable  products 
containing  it,  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  etc.  The  change  to  green 
which  guaiac  undergoes  on  exposure,  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  It  consists  of  9  parts  of  extractive  matter, 
and  91  of  resin,  in  100  parts.  The  resin  has  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  resinous  substances,  and  has  received  the 
name  oi  guaiacin.  It  has  the  acid  property  of  uniting  with  alkalies 
to  form  soluble  compounds,  and,  in  view  of  this  property,  is  some- 
times called  gtiaiacic  acid.  The  mineral  acids  are  incompatible  with 
guaiac. 

EffecU  of  the  Wood  and  Resin  on  the  System.  As  the  wood  owes 
ill  its  virtues  to  the  guaiao  contained  in  it,  the  effects  of  tb'' 
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are  identical,  only  that  the  wood  is  feebler.  The  ordinary  remedial 
doses  produce  little  observable  effect.  When  the  quantity  taken  is 
sufficiently  large  to  make  itself  decidedly  felt,  there  is  a  sense  of 
warmth  in  the  stomach,  followed  by  slight  anorexia,  with  dryness 
of  the  mouth,  thirst,  and  often  a  moderate  general  excitement,  indi- 
cated by  some  increase  in  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  to  increased  secretion,  especially  from  the 
skin  or  kidneys ;  one  or  the  other  direction  being  taken,  according 
to  attendant  circumstances.  If  the  patient  is  kept  warm  in  bed, 
and  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  or  the  antimonials,  with 
warm  drinks,  are  at  the  same  time  exhibited,  profuse  perspiration  is 
often  induced,  probably  more  copious  than  it  would  be  without  the 
guaiac.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  is  walking  about,  and  takes 
cold  drinks,  the  medicine  is  more  apt  to  act  as  a  diuretic.  In  large 
doses  it  frequently  operates  on  the  bowels.  It  is  thought  also  by 
some  to  stimulate  the  menstrual  flux,  and  occasionally  seems  to  act 
as  a  sialagogue.  Like  other  substances  acting  as  irritants  to  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  it  sometimes  occasions  an  eruption  upon  the 
skin.  In  great  excess,  it  produces  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  and 
febrile  symptoms. 

From  its  occasional  effects  in  increasing  perspiration,  it  has  usually 
been  ranked  among  the  stimulating  diaphoretics;  but  this  effect  is 
neither  so  considerable  nor  certain  as  to  serve  as  a  sufficient  basis 
for  classification. 

Like  sarsaparilla  and  some  other  acrid  substances,  guaiac  appears 
to  operate  as  an  alterative,  and,  through  this  agency,  to  produce 
whatever  curative  effects  are  obtained  from  its  use.  It  probably  en- 
ters the  circulation,  and  there  excites  the  different  emunctories,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  ultimate  organic  structure,  including 
the  capillaries;  modifying  its  condition  favourably  in  some  cases  of 
disease. 

TlierapeiUie  Application.  The  virtues  of  the  tvood  are  said  to 
have  been  known  to  the  aborigines,  from  whom  the  Spaniards  derived 
the  medicine.  It  was  taken  to  Europe  so  early  as  1508,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  which  gave  origin  to  the 
name  of  wood  of  life  {lignum  vitas)y  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
distinguished.  But  its  powers  were  greatly  exaggerated;  and  at  pre- 
sent it  is  considered  as  a  mere  accessary  to  other  measures,  and  of 
very  doubtful  efficiency  even  in  this  capacity.  It  is  almost  nevar 
used,  except  in  association  with  sarsaparilla,  in  the  compound  deeoO" 
tion  and  compound  symp  of  that  root.    The  Edinburgh  College  still 
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k  VST  W  gives  coalned  ^vritk  opinn  and  q^ecaicvaalia^  nitre,  ealo- 
mtL  or  tike  antimoniaK  one  or  moreu  in  tlie  dose  of  tern  or  fifteem 
gruas  erefj  two  Wvn.  It  is,  koverer,  prohaUr  better  adapted  to 
the  arfiMfi  or  mmraiffit  cases,  and  espedaUr  die  dbvmlev  in  wbiA 
il  is  anidi  enpiojed,  ettber  in  tbe  fom  of  povder,  or  of  tinrtme^ 
■aitb  is  geneTaliT  preferred. 

Li  tike  oarij  stage  of  tbe  i«jf  m§eimm^  daring  tbe  existeikee  of 
OBrrxa*  I>r.  D.  Levis,  of  Londoii,  finds  it  nselml,  giren  everj  night 
at  bedtanM,  in  tike  dose  of  twenty  gruns,  in  a  cap  of  warm  tea. 

It  is  abo  nsed  occaoooallT  in  cases  of  ekrvnic  and  ttrre^vlar  or 
muimm»  f^mL  espedaDj  when  a  stimnlant  is  required. 

In  cmmorrJUra  and  dytment^Trknta^  it  was  a  faronrite  remedj  with 
die  late  Profeasor  Dewees,  of  Philadelphia;  and,  as  the  latter  of 
these  affections  is  probably  often  nothing  more  than  disguised  rhen- 
ttatism,  its  nsefulness  is  readily  intelligible.  I  hare  myself  employed 
it  in  some  cases  with  apparent  success;  that  is,  the  patients  recorered 
ander  its  nse.  In  one  instance,  the  woman,  who  was  married  and  had 
prerioQsly  been  sterile,  became  pregnant. 

Secondary  Bypkiiu^  chronic  cutaneous  di9ea$e9j  differfnt  forms  of 
tefxfulMy  and  indrfinUe  cachectic  gtates  of  syifrm  without  special 
aame,  hare  been  treated  with  gnaiacom ;  bnt  always  in  combination 
with  other  remedies.  Thns,  it  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  Com- 
fmmd  Calomd  PUb  (Pilfla  Calomelai^os  Coxkisitjk.  J?cL, 
IM.),  or  Plummern  J'tZZt,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  in  which  it 
is  aBBOCiated  with  calomel  and  precipitated  snlphnret  of  antimony, 
ind  which  are  occasionaUy  prescribed  in  the  Complaints  abore  men- 
tioned. (See  page  298.) 

Dr.  James  Ja^son,  of  Boston,  thinks  that  gnaiac  may  sometimes 
be  adTantageoasly  nsed  as  a  laxative,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  in 
hMtmml  conttipaticn  {letters  to  a  Young  PAytJeum,  p.  291);  and 
TOL.  H. — 21 
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Dr.  Brinton,  of  London,  has  found  it  highly  naeful  in  tansiUitiSj  given 
in  the  dose  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains,  every  four  hours,  with  or 
without  other  medicines.  {Lancet^  Am.  ed.,  July,  1857,  p.  90.) 

Adminiatration.  Guaiac  is  given  in  substance,  or  tincture.  The 
dose  of  the  resin  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  which  may  be  exhibited 
in  pill,  or  in  powder  suspended  in  milk,  or  in  water  rendered  viscid  by 
sugar  and  gum  arabic.  With  water  alone  it  will  not  mix.  It  may 
be  made  into  the  form  of  Mixture  (MiSTURA  GUAIACI,  Xond.),  by 
rubbing  together  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  powder,  two  drachms 
of  sugar,  and  a  drachm  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  and  adding,  during 
the  trituration,  ten  fluidounces  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pure 
water  and  the  U.  S.  cmnamon  water.  The  dose  of  this  mixture  would 
be  one  or  two  fluidounces. 

There  are  two  tinctures,  the  simple  and  ammoniated. 

The  Simple  Tincture  (Tinctura  Guaiaci,  U.  S.)  is  merely  a  solu- 
tion of  guaiac  in  alcohol,  and  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm 
three  times  a  day,  increased  if  necessary. 

The  Ammoniated  Tincture  (Tinotura  GUAIAOI  Ammokiata, 
U.  S.)  is  prepared  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  instead  of  alco« 
hol,  and  differs  from  the  precedmg  in  being  more  stimulant,  and  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  antacid.     The  dose  is  the  same. 

Both  tinctures  are  decomposed  by  water;  and  the  resin  thrown 
down  refuses  to  mix  with  that  fluid,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  admin- 
ister the  tincture  in  sweetened  water,  thin  mucilage,  or  milk. 


IX.   MEZEREON. 
MEZEREUM.  U.S.,  Land.— MEZEREON.  I!d.y  Dub. 

Origin.  As  directed  by  our  officinal  code,  and  as  found  in  the 
shops  of  this  country,  mezereon  is  the  bark  of  two  species  of  Daphnei 
namely,  2>.  Mezereumj  and  D.  Gnidium,  both  small  shrubs,  growing 
in  Europe,  the  former  abundantly  in  Great  Britain,  the  latter  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  bark  both  of  the  stem  and 
root  is  efficient;  but  it  is  that  of  the  stem  which  is  most  common  in 
our  markets. 

Sensible  Properties  and  Solubility.  The  bark  is  in  strips,  often 
several  feet  in  length,  about  an  inch  in  breadth  where  broadest,  and 
gradually  tapering  towards  one  or  both  ends.  It  is  Qovered  extern* 
ally  with  a  grayish  or  reddish  brown,  easily  separable  epidermis,  is 


wUtish  on  the  inner  surfSM^e,  very  tongh  and  flexiUe^  and  ccunes  to 
»  eilker  folded  in  bundles,  or  wrapped  in  balls*  In  the  reoent  state, 
it  has  a  nanseons  smell,  and  an  extremely  acrid  taste;  when  dried, 
it  is  nearly  inodorous,  but  retains  much  of  its  acrid  taste,  which  is 
prceeded  by  a  sense  of  sweetness*  It  yields  its  Tirtaes  to  water  and 
tlcokoL 

Acii9e  PrmeipleM.  Mesereon  contains  a  peculiar  crystallisable 
principle,  of  a  bitter,  rough  taste,  called  diipkmnj  and  an  acrid  retm- 
oid  suhtiamee^  slightly  soluble  in  water,  upon  which  the  irritant  prop* 
cities  of  the  hark  depend.  It  contains  also  a  Tolatile  acrid  principki, 
probably  a  Tolatile  oil,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the  firesh  bark,  but 
either  escapes,  or,  as  suspected  by  Yauquelin,  is  changed  into  the 
amd  resin  by  time.  When  mezereon  is  boQed  with  water,  an  acrid 
principle,  according  to  Mr.  Squire,  escapes  with  the  Tapour ;  but  it  is 
not  given  pff  when  the  bark  is  boiled  in  alcohol,  probably  because 
the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  high. 

£ffecU  on  the  System.  Mesereon  is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  in 
its  recent  state  inflaming  and  Tesicating  the  surface,  and,  even  when 
dried,  producing  the  same  effect,  though  much  more  slowly.  When 
swaUowed,  therefore,  it  is  capable  of  severely  irritating  the  stomach, 
and  may  even  prove  poisonous  by  the  violence  of  its  local  action. 

In  such  doses  as  not  to  disturb  the  stomach,  it  is  supposed  to  stimu- 
late  the  secretions,  particularly  those  of  the  skin  and  kidneys;  and, 
somewhat  more  largely  given,  produces  purging,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  other  signs  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  or  inflammation.  It  is 
said  sometimes  to  irritate  the  urinary  passages  like  cantharides;  and 
this  can  be  readily  understood,  if  it  be  admitted  that  its  acrid  prin* 
ciple  enters  the  circulation,  and  escapes  by  the  kidneys.  Though  no 
fatal  case  of  poisoning  from  the  bark,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  on  record, 
alarming  symptoms  have  in  several  instances  followed  the  eating  of 
the  fruit,  which  probably  owes  its  properties  to  the  same  acrid  princi- 
ple; and  one  fatal  case  at  least  has  occurred  in  a  child.  The  usual 
symptoms  have  been  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  with  severe  ab- 
dominal pains,  and  great  prostration.  In  a  few  instances,  cerebral 
symptoms  are  reported  to  have  occurred,  as  drowsiness,  giddiness, 
imperfect  vision  and  dilated  pupils,  and,  in  one  instance,  an  approach 
to  insensibility;  but  the  phenomena  are  not,  I  think,  sufficiently 
decisive  to  justify  the  inference  that  the  medicine  possesses  narcotic 
powers ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  occurrence  of  cerebral 
disorder,  as  a  result  of  great  gastric  disturbance.  (See  Am.  Joum* 
of  Med.  Sei.,  xxl  518.) 
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Therapeutic  Applieatian.  Of  the  use  of  mezereon  as  a  local  irri- 
tant there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  As  an  alteratiye  it 
has  long  been  employed  in  secondary  syphilis,  chronic  rhenmatism, 
scrofulous  affections,  and  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions.  AtT  one  time 
it  enjoyed  considerable  reputation ;  but  at  present,  little  confidence 
is  felt  in  its  curative  powers  in  these  or  any  other  complaints;  and  it 
is  seldom  used  internally,  except  as  an  ingredient  of  the  compound 
decoction  and  fluid  extract  of  sarsaparilla.  The  dose  of  the  bark  in 
powder  would  be  about  ten  grains;  but  it  is  never  used  in  this  form. 
The  Edinburgh  College  retain  a  Decoction  (Decootvm  Mbzkebi, 
Sd,)y  made  with  two  drachms  of  the  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
liquorice,  to  two  imperial  pints  (two  pints  and  a  half  in  our  measure) 
of  water,  boiled  down  to  one-half.  The  dose  is  from  four  to  eight 
fluidounces  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


X.    BARK    OP    SASSAFRAS   ROOT. 
SASSAFRAS  RADICIS  CORTEX.  U.S. 

Origin.  This  is  the  product  of  Saeeafrae  officinale  (Nees),  Lau- 
rue  Sassafras  (Linn.),  a  tree  of  medium  size,  growing  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  said  to  extend  also  into  Mexico.  The  TJ.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  the  part  always 
kept  in  our  shops ;  the  British  Pharmacopoeias  direct  the  whole  root. 
As  the  wood  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  root,  and  possesses  very 
little  medicinal  virtue,  it  is  evident  that  our  national  standard  is  cor- 
rect in  excluding  it. 

Sensible  Properties  and  Solubility.  The  bark,  as  kept  in  the 
shops,  is  in  rather  small,  irregular  fragments,  sometimes  with,  some- 
times without  epidermis,  light,  spongy,  brittle,  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  inclining  to  that  of  cinnamon,  lighter  on  the  broken  surface, 
of  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  sweetish,  somewhat  pungent,  aromatic 
taste.  These  properties  it  yields  moderately  to  water,  and  much 
more  freely  to  alcohol. 

Active  Principle.  The  virtues  of  sassafras  depend  exclusively  on 
a  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  Sassafras,  U.  S.)y  which  is  obtained  separate 
by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  becoming  red- 
dish with  age,  somewhat  heavier  than  water,  and  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  of  the  sensibjo  properties  of  the  bark. 

Effects  on  the  Sjfslem.    I  have  placed  sassafras  bark  among  the 
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alteratiTeSy  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  real  properties,  as  from 
the  eireamstance  that  it  is  almost  exclusiyelj  used  in  association 
with  sarsaparilla,  goaiacum  wood,  etc.  In  its  effects  on  the  system, 
it  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  aromatics  than  to  any  other  medi- 
cines, being  an  agreeable  stomachic  stimulant  and  carminative.  Its 
oil,  howeTer,  appears  to  find  a  readier  entrance  into  the  circulation 
than  most  of  the  other  aromatic  oils,  and,  therefore,  to  act  more 
decidedly  on  the  system  at  large,  which  it  gently  stimulates.  The 
bark  taken  in  warm  infusion,  with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  while 
it  moderately  excites  the  circulation,  sometimes  increases  perspir»» 
tion;  and  hence  is  generally  placed  among  the  stimulating  diapluK 
retics. 

Therapeutie  Application.  A  tea  made  of  the  bark  of  sassafiras 
root  has  long  been  employed  in  this  country  as  an  agreeable  boTer- 
age,  and  under  the  notion  also  that  it  purifies  the  blood.  It  waf 
probably  adopted  by  the  profession  from  popular  usage,  and  for* 
merly  had  considerable  reputation  in  secondary  syphilis  and  syphi* 
loid  affections,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  chronic  riieumatism.  At 
present,  however,  it  is  employed  almost  exclusively  as  an  adjuvant 
to  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  and  mezereon,  in  the  compound  prepara- 
tions of  those  alteratives,  in  which,  if  it  answers  no  other  useful 
purpose,  it  at  least  proves  serviceable  by  its  agreeable  flavour.  I 
am  inclined,  however,  to  the  opinion  that,  though  feeble,  it  has 
alterative  properties  in  a  slight  degree;  as  a  persevering  popular 
usage  of  any  remedy  is  generally  based  upon  an  experience  of  its 
effects;  and  medicines  which,  in  the  caprice  of  professional  action, 
have  been  abandoned  and  readopted,  have  sometimes  retained,  in 
the  meantime,  a  firm  hold  upon  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

The  bark  of  sassafras  root,  or  the  root  itself,  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  decoction  and  fluid  extract  of  eareapariUa^  and  the 
decoction  of  guaiacum  wood;  and  the  oil  is  used  to  flavour  the  con^ 
pound  9yrup  of  sargaparilla.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  may  be  made 
in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  used  ad 
UHtum.  The  oil  may  be  given  as  a  gastric  stimulant  or  carmina- 
tive in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  ten  drops. 
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XL  BITTERSWEET. 

DULCAMARA.  U.S.^  Land.,  Ed.,  Duh. 

Duleamara  consists  of  the  twigs  or  steins  of  Solanum  Dulcamara, 
or  woody  nigJU9hade,  a  half-climbing  shrub,  indigenous  in  the 
United  States,  and  growing  wild  also  in  Earope.  From  its  botan- 
ical relations,  this  medicine  should  be  associated  with  the  cerebral 
stimulants,  as  it  is  one  of  the  same  family,  the  Solanaee»,  to  which 
belladonna,  stramonium,  and  hyoscjamus  belong.  It  is  also  said  to 
contain  solania,  an  organic  alkali,  which  certainly  has  narcotic  prop- 
erties.  But,  though  I  have  used  dulcamara  often  and  freely,  I  have 
never  witnessed  any  symptoms  from  it  which  would  entitle  it  to  be 
considered  as  a  narcotic ;  and,  as  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  it,  at 
present  made,  is  as  an  alterative  in  cutaneous  diseases,  it  would 
seem  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  class  of  medicines  with  which 
it  is  here  associated. 

Sensible  Properties  and  Solvhility.  As  kept  in  the  shops,  the 
dried  twigs  are  cylindrical,  about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  wrinkled 
longitudinally,  and  of  a  grayish-ash  colour  externally.  When  out 
across,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a  cortical  and  ligneous  portion, 
and  a  central  pith.  Though  of  a  rather  nauseous  odour  when  fresh 
and  bruised,  they  are  inodorous  when  dry.  Their  taste,  when  they 
are  chewed,  is  at  first  bitter  and  afterwards  sweetish;  properties 
which  are  expressed  both  in  their  English  and  Latin  names.  They 
are  also  slightly  acrid.     They  yield  their  virtues  to  boiling  water. 

Active  Principles.  Besides  the  alkaloid  solania,  they  contain  a 
peculiar  principle  called  picroglycion,  or  dulcamarin,  which  has  a 
sweet  and  bitter  taste,  and  is  probably  the  source  of  these  prop- 
erties in  the  stems.  But  neither  of  these  principles  has  been  iso- 
lated for  medical  use. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Dulcamara  is  thought  to  be  feebly  narco- 
tic, and  to  have  the  property  of  increasing  the  secretions  of  the  skin 
and  kidneys.  Considering  the  amount  of  liquid  usually  taken  along 
with  it,  these  latter  effects  might  be  expected ;  but  J  am  not  disposed 
to  deny  its  influence  on  the  secretions,  though  it  is  certainly  not  very 
obvious.  The  only  physiological  effect  which  I  have  witnessed  from 
it,  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  of  the  decoction  daily,  has  been 
retardation  of  the  capillary  circulation,  with  perhaps  some  weakness 
of  the  pulse.     I  have  never  known  it  to  produce  cerebral  disturb- 
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ance;  and,  in  anj  ordinary  dose,  it  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  a  narcotic.  In  very  large  quantities,  it  is  said  to  pro- 
dace  nausea,  vomiting,  faintness,  vertigo,  some  convulsive  motions, 
and  slight  paralytic  phenomena,  without  any  loss  of  consciousness. 
Antaphrodisiac  properties  have  also  been  ascribed  to  it. 

Therapeutic  Applieatian.  This  remedy  has  at  different  times  en- 
joyed some  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  chi^nic  rheumatism  and 
catarrh,  and  of  the  various  cachexise  for  which  the  other  vegetable 
alteratives  are  employed.  At  present,  however,  it  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  in  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  act  as  an  alterative.  It  appears  to  me  to  operate  as  a 
direct  sedative  to  the  capillary  circulation,  and  nvaypossi^^ly  prove 
useful  in  that  way.  It  is  almost  always  given  in  connection  with 
other  more  powerful  alteratives,  such  as  arsenic  and  the  antimonials. 
I  employ  it  habitually  in  chronic  p$oriasi8y  lepra^  pityriasiSy  and  the 
advanced  stage  of  eczema  and  impetigo ;  and  should  consider  it  ap- 
propriate to  chronic  lichenous  affections.  But,  as  I  almost  always 
prescribe  one  of  the  mineral  alteratives  at  the  same  time,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  cure  is  owing  to  the  mineral,, 
and  how  much  to  the  vegetable  remedy.  Nevertheless,  I  think  I 
have  seen  it,  without  aid,  check  at  least  the  tendency  of  these  affec- 
tions to  increase,  and  modify  the  constitutional  condition  on  which 
they  depend.  It  is  also  sometimes  administered  as  an  antaphrodi- 
siac, and  one  or  two  cases  have  occurred  to  me,  in  which  it  seemed 
to  act  beneficially  in  this  way. 

Administration.  Dulcamara  is  usually  given  in  decoction.  The 
officinal  Decoction  (Dbcoctum  DuLCAMARiB,  U.  S.)  is  made  by  boil- 
ing an  ounce  of  the  bruised  twigs  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  a 
pint.  The  dose  is  a  wineglassful  three  or  four  times  a  day.  I  have 
sometimes,  in  skin  affections,  given  twice  this  quantity  daily. 

A  Watery  JSztract  (Extractum  Dulgamaks,  U.  S.)  is  also  di- 
rected by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  the  dose  of  which  is  from  five  to 
ten  grains,  but  of  which  a  larger  quantity  may  be  given  with  im- 
punity. 
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Sabdiyision  2. 

LOCAL  REMEDIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Local  Remedies  Affecting  the  Functions. 

EMETICS. 

Embtics  are  medicines  which  cause  vomiting,  in  certain  doses,  as 
an  ordinary  result,  and  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  stomach.  A 
large  quantity  of  almost  any  liquid  may  provoke  vomiting  by  over- 
distension of  the  stomach.  The  nauseous  taste  of  certain  substanceSi 
or  offensive  associations  in  relation  to  them  in  the  mind  of  the  patient, 
or  the  idiosyncrasy  of  particular  individuals,  may  occasionally  lead 
to  the  same  result  from  medicines  which  ordinarily  have  no  such 
effect.  Lastly,  in  an  irritated  state  of  the  stomach,  almost  anything 
introduced  into  it  will  give  rise  to  vomiting,  sometimes  even  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water.  Substances,  however,  acting  in  these  several 
methods,  are  not  considered  as  emetics;  and  it  is  thus  obvious,  that 
each  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  definition  is  essential. 

1.  Operation  of  Emetics. 

St/mptoms*  The  vomiting  does  not  immediately  follow  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  emetic.  At  first,  no  unusual  sensation  is  expe- 
rienced, except  that  which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  disagreeable 
taste  of  the  medicine.  But,  in  a  period  varying  from  five  to  thirty 
minutes,  an  uneasiness  is  usually  experienced  in  the  epigastrium, 
soon  followed  by  the  sensation  denominated  nausea,  with  a  peculiar 
attendant  state  of  system;  vermicular  motions  are  not  unfrequently 
felt  in  the  stomach;  and  these  phenomena  increase  in  intensity 
until  vomiting,  at  length,  takes  place.  Sometimes  the  stomach  dis- 
charges its  contents  at  one  effort;  but  more  frequently  the  emetio 
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Action  is  repeated,  and  oocasionallj  several  times,  before  the  organ 
becomes  quiescent. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  feeling  of  nausea,  to  the  return 
of  the  system  to  its  original  condition,  a  series  of  phenomena  occur, 
which  it  is  very  necessary  to  understand,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
full  therapeutic  influence  of  emetics.  During  the  nausea,  the  face  is 
pale;  the  skin  cool,  moist,  and  relaxed;  the  pulse  feeble,  often  fre- 
quent and  irregular;  the  saliva  flows  copiously;  and  feelings  are 
usually  experienced  of  gastric  uneasiness,  languor,  and  universal 
weakness,  which  are  sometimes  in  the  highest  degree  distressing,  so 
much  so  as,  if  long  continued,  to  render  the  patient  utterly  prostrate 
in  mind  and  body,  and  indifferent  to  all  things  around  him,  even  to 
life  itself.  It  b  very  seldom,  however,  that  the  nauseating  influence 
is  felt  in  this  degree;  and  sometimes  it  is  scarcely  experienced  at 
all;  vomiting  coming  on  promptly,  and  with  little  antecedent  sensa- 
tion of  any  kind.  Emetics  differ  extremely  in  the  degree  to  which 
they  produce  nausea.  Thus,  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  sine  cause 
very  little;  tobacco  and  lobelia,  a  great  deal,  and  often  prolonged. 

During  the  act  of  vomiting,  another  set  of  symptoms  appear. 
Instead  of  the  sensation  of  nausea,  there  is  a  feeling  of  constriction 
in  the  epigastrium,  not  unfrequently  amounting  to  spasmodic  pain. 
The  face  is  flushed,  the  jugular  veins  are  swollen,  the  temples  feel 
as  if  distended,  there  is  a  general  sense  of  fulness  of  the  head,  and 
sometimes  pain,  the  pulse  becomes  full  and  often  slow;  there  is 
obvious  congestion  of  the  brain,  resulting  from  an  impeded  return 
of  blood  from  the  head.  A  copious  sweat  often  breaks  out,  particu- 
larly about  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  body.  Occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  an  involuntary  discharge  takes  place  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bladder  or  rectum.  The  matter  vomited  varies,  being 
at  first  the  previous  contents  of  the  stomach;  but  afterwards,  if  the 
act  be  repeated,  different  liquid  secretions,  mucus,  pancreatic  liquor, 
or  bile;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  slight  intermixture  of  blood,  de- 
rived probably  from  the  rupture  of  a  small  vessel  in  the  pharynx  or 
oesophagus,  caused  by  its  over-distension. 

Upon  the  subsidence  of  the  vomiting,  the  system  falls  again  into 
a  state  of  general  relaxation,  but  not,  in  this  stage,  attended  with 
nausea.  The  depression  now  existing  is  a  result  of  the  immediately 
antecedent  state  of  violent  muscular  action.  The  skin  is  moist,  and 
relaxed;  the  pulse,  soft  and  rather  feeble;  and  feelings  of  languor 
and  weakness  are  experienced,  which  often  end  in  drowsiness,  or 
even  sound  sleep.     The  drowsiness  is  so  obvious  a  phenomenon,  that, 
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in  experiments  npon  lower  animals,  substances  which  have  produced 
an  emetic  effect  have  sometimes  been  erroneously  considered  as 
possessing  narcotic  properties,  in  consequence  of  the  apparent  stupor 
which  has  followed  vomiting.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  brain,  after  the  commotion  into  which  it  has  been  thrown. 

Not  unfreqnentlj,  after  the  system  has  suffered  a  short  continu- 
ance of  depression,  it  reacts;  and  something  like  gentle  febrile  phe- 
nomena are  produced ;  but,  in  most  instances,  there  is  a  gradual  re- 
turn to  the  former  state,  with  whatever  difference,  in  regard  to  any 
previously  abnormal  condition,  the  action  of  the  emetic  may  have 
occasioned. 

Unpleasant  and  even  dangerous  results  sometimes  attend  or  follow 
the  emetic  action.  The  great  distension  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain  has  caused  apoplectic  phenomena,  probably  from  effusion  of 
blood.  I  have  never  witnessed  an  instance  of  this  kind;  but  my 
preceptor,  the  late  Dr.  Parrish,  used  to  relate  to  his  pupils  the  case 
of  a  young  man  under  his  care,  who,  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  was 
attacked  with  apoplexy,  which  proved  fatal.  The  pulmonary  con* 
gestion  has  led  also  occasionally  to  bleeding  from  the  lungs;  and 
the  uterus  is  said  to  have  suffered  in  the  same  way.  Hernia,  rupture 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  rupture  of  the  stomach  itself,  prolapsus  uteri, 
and  abortion,  are  other  evil  effects  which  have  sometimes  been  as- 
cribed to  the  straining  produced  by  emetics.  The  prostration  into 
which  the  system  is  thrown  by  the  nausea,  or  in  which  it  is  left  after 
the  violence  of  the  muscular  action,  is  sometimes  alarming,  and  has 
proved  fatal  in  some  cases  of  great  debility.  Another  source  of  dan- 
ger has  been  pointed  out.  In  the  stasis  of  blood  attendant  on  the 
extreme  circulatory  prostration  of  the  state  of  protracted  nausea,  or 
secondary  depression,  amounting  sometimes  almost  or  quite  to  syn- 
cope, it  is  asserted  that  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  has  taken  place 
in  the  heart  or  elsewhere;  and  the  clots  being  carried  into  the 
arteries  have  arrested  circulation,  and  given  rise  to  mortification  of 
remote  parts.  Thus,  cases  are  recorded  in  which  gangrene  of  the 
feet,  hands,  and  even  of  the  nose  and  ears,  has  followed  the  pro- 
longed prostration  or  partial  syncope  of  vomiting.  But  cases  of  the 
kind  above  mentioned  are  very  rare.  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot 
recall  an  instance  of  serious  injury  having  occurred  from  the  opera- 
tion of  an  emetic,  under  my  own  personal  observation. 

Jfeehanism  of  Vomiting.  Different  opinions  have  been  held  as 
to  the  precise  agency  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  Some  have 
maintained  that  it  is  effected  exclusively  by  the  contraction  of  the 
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stomach;  others,  that  this  organ  is  entirely  passive,  and  that  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  alone  are  concerned;  others, 
again,  that  both  act  conjointly;  and  the  last  opinion  is  the  one,  I 
beliere,  now  generally  adopted.  That  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
the  diaphragm  contract  in  the  effort,  is  obvious  to  every  one,  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  who  has  ever  votnited  him- 
self, or  seen  another  vomit.  As  to  the  stomach,  it  has  been  seen  to 
contract  at  the  moment  its  contents  were  discharged ;  and  I  am  quite 
confident  that  I  have  felt  it,  in  my  own  person,  spasmodically  con- 
tracting under  the  influence  of  an  emetic.  The  combination  of 
actions  seems  to  be  as  follows ;  all  occurring  simultaneously.  The 
rima  glottidis  is  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  expiration ;  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice relaxes,  so  as  to  permit  the  upward  passage  of  liquids  from  the 
stomach;  the  pylorus  contracts,  and  thus  obstructs  the  passage 
downward;  and,  the  diaphragm  descending,  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  pressing  inward,  while  the  stomach  itself  contracts  corre- 
spondingly, it  necessarily  follows  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  driven  upward,  as  in  this  direction  is  the  only  outlet.  It  is 
true  that  bile  is  sometimes  thrown  up,  and  even  the  contents  of  the 
small  intestines,  in  certain  rare  instances;  but,  in  these  cases,  the 
Constriction  which  prevents  the  downward  movement  of  the  liquids, 
instead  of  being  at  the  pylorus,  is  in  the  small  intestine,  at  some 
point  below  that  from  which  the  inverted  movement  takes  place. 
The  closure  of  the  glottis  is  necessary ;  as  otherwise  the  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  would  be  in  part  expended  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  air  from  the  lungs,  and  the  stomach  would  feel  little  of  the 
pressure.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  intervention  of  an  inverted 
peristaltic  action,  which  some  have  imagined.  The  result  is  ex- 
plicable in  accordance  with  the  most  obvious  physical  laws.  A 
cavity  whose  capacity  is  variable  is  compressed ;  and  its  liquid  con- 
tents escape  through  the  only  existing  outlet. 

Effective  Cause  of  Vomiting.  The  muscular  movements  above 
explained  are  the  mere  mechanical  agency  by  which  vomiting  is  pro- 
duced. The  influence  which  calls  the  muscles  into  joint  action  is 
the  real  and  effective  cause.  This  cannot  be  the  simple  impression 
of  the  emetic  upon  the  gastric  mucous  membrane;  for,  though  such 
an  impression  might  excite  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  stomach 
by  a  direct  transmission  to  its  muscular  coat,  the  movement  would 
not  produce  vomiting.  The  cardia  being  closed,  if  any  effect  were 
produced,  it  would  be  to  expel  the  contents  of  the  stomach  down- 
ward.    It  could  not  possibly  call  into  harmonious  co-operation  all 
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the  agencies  concerned  in  vomiting.  The  impressioni  therefore, 
must  be  conveyed  to  some  common  centre,  capable  of  uniting  and 
harmonizing  all  these  movements.  This  centre  is  in  the  nervooB 
system.  It  is  probably  in  the  medalla  oblongata,  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  parts  of  the  encephalon.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
expelling  movements  are  not  the  whole  of  the  phenomena.  These 
are  preceded  by  the  sensation  of  nausea,  which  is  an  important  part 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  emetic  action.  An  impression,  therefore, 
is  made  on  the  stomach;  this  is  followed  by  an  impression  on  the 
nervous  centres,  probably  in  the  medulla;  oblongata,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  brain;  this  excites  the  sensation  of  nausea,  which  is  referred 
to  the  stomach,  as  any  other  sensation,  a  touch,  for  instance^  is  re- 
ferred to  the  point  first  acted  on ;  as  a  consequence  of  this  disturb* 
ance  in  the  nervous  centres,  an  influence  is  sent  forth  through  the 
efferent  nerves,  to  the  stomach,  the  diaphragm,  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  the  sphincter  fibres  of  the  car- 
diac and  pyloric  orifices,  which  brings  them  all  into  simultaneous 
and  concordant  operation.  That  this  nervous  communication  is 
essential  is  proved  by  two  facts.  If  the  par  vagum  on  both  sides  be 
divided,  the  stomach  will  not  act;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  when 
the  brain  is  rendered  quite  insensible  by  opium,  so  as  not  to  be  able 
to  feel  the  impression  made  by  the  emetic  substance,  no  amount  of 
it  will  produce  vomiting. 

There  is  another  interesting  point  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  How  is  it  that  the  impression  upon  the  stomach  is  con- 
veyed to  the  nervous  centres  concerned  ?  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is,  in  some  instances  at  least,  conveyed  by  nervous 
communication;  through  the  afferent  fibres,  namely,  of  the  par 
vagum.  Such  a  relation  has  been  established  between  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  and  the  nervous  centres  referred  to,  that  irrita- 
tion of  that  membrane,  from  any  cause,  shall  make  itself  felt  in  these 
centres,  and  thus  give  rise  to  nausea  and  vomiting.  This  is  a  wise 
provision  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  irritating  substances  which  may 
accidentally  enter,  or  morbidly  accumulate  in  the  stomach.  Hencei 
the  presence  of  acrid  bile  often  provokes  vomiting,  as  in  cholera 
morbus ;  and  acid  matters  have  the  same  effect,  as  in  sick  headache. 
Even  spontaneous  irritation  or  inflammation  equally  excites  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  and  causes  nausea  and  vomiting.  Irritant  emetics  are 
no  doubt  capable  of  operating  in  the  same  way. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  being  the  direct  result 
of  a  certain  condition  of  the  nervous  centres  indaoed  by  gastric  irri- 
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tation;  mnst  equally  result  from  the  same  condition  prodaoed  by  any 
other  came.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the 
brain,  in  a  perfectly  sound  state  of  the  stomach,  very  often  occasion 
nausea  uid  yomiting.  Now  if  this  state  of  the  nervoos  centres  can 
be  induced  by  medicines,  without  directly  affecting  the  stomach  in  any 
degree,  they  will  equally  produce  yomiting,  as  though  they  operated 
through  the  stomach  itself.  Such  is  now  well  known  to  be  the  case. 
Various  emetic  substances  will  produce  the  effect  when  injected  into 
the  rectum,  applied  to  the  surface,  introduced  into  the  serous  cavi- 
ties, or  thrown  directly  into  the  blood.  Entering  the  circulation, 
they  are  brought  with  the  blood  into  contact  with  the  centres,  and 
act  on  them  directly,  with  the  same  result  as  though  they  operated 
primarily  on  the  stomach.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  carried  to 
the  stomach,  and  act  primarily  upon  that  organ  still.  This  is  not 
impossible.  Entering  into  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  blood, 
they  may  produce  in  it  the  same  irritation  as  when  applied  directly 
to  its  inner  surface,  and  this  irritation  may  then  react  on  the  nervous 
centres  so  as  to  bring  about  vomiting.  Indeed,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  certain  substances  which,  like  arsenic,  inflame  the  stom- 
ach directly,  are  capable  of  producing  exactly  the  same  effect  in  it, 
when  injected  into  the  circulation.  But  there  are  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  some  emetic  substances  act  directly  upon  the  nervous  cen- 
tres especially ;  and  that,  even  when  swallowed,  they  still  act  rather 
through  absorption  than  directly  on  the  stomach.  Thus,  medicines 
often  operate  as  emetics,  which  are  not  in  themselves  very  irritating; 
and  this  emetic  effect  is  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  their  irritant 
influence.  One  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in  three  or  four 
fluidounces  of  water,  is  incapable  of  producing  any  sensible  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  yet  it  may  vomit  actively ;  and  it  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  in  whatever  way  it  may  enter  the  blood.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  even  when  swallowed,  it  acts  not  by  an 
impression  on  the  gastric  surface,  but  by  absorption,  and  direct  action 
on  the  organic  nervous  centres.  Another  consideration  favours  this 
view.  Emetics  do  not  generally  operate  at  once.  Time  is  required, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  considerable  time,  before  their  peculiar  effect 
is  experienced.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  time  is  expended  in 
the  process  of  absorption ;  and  the  effect  is  not  produced  until  the 
blood  has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  impregnation  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  they  acted  by  irritating  the  stomach,  the  effect  should  be 
more  rapid ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  emetics  which  really  oper- 
ate through  their  acrimony.    Hence,  an  emetic  dose  of  sulphate  of 
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copper,  sulphate  of  zino,  or  mustard,  aots  much  more  promptly  thaa 
the  same  relative  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  given  with  a  view  to  its 
emetic  effect. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  emetics 
operate  in  three  different  methods;  1.  by  a  direct  and  exclusive  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach,  as  mustard;  2.  by  absorption,  as  tartar  emetic; 
and  3.  by  both  methods,  as  probably  ipecacuanha* 

Effect  of  Repetition.  Most  medicines  lose  their  effect,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  on  repetition ;  more  being  required,  at  each  successive 
administration,  if  the  repetition  be  so  frequent  as  not  to  suffer  the 
system  entirely  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  preceding  dose* 
But  emetic  substances  have  been  said  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule; 
and  the  fact  is,  that,  when  frequently  repeated,  they  often  operate 
in  smaller  doses  after  some  time  than  at  first.  This,  however,  is 
only  an  apparent  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Emetics  irritate 
the  stomach.  Their  speedy  repetition  may  increase  the  irritation 
into  a  state  bordering  on,  if  not  amounting  to  inflammation.  In  this 
condition  of  the  stomach,  the  mildest  articles  will  often  vomit,  even  a 
drink  of  water ;  much  more  a  portion  of  the  irritant  emetic  substance* 
Besides,  the  principle  of  association  often  influences  the  action  of  the 
medicine.  Even  the  thought  or  recollection  of  a  substance,  which 
has  once  vomited,  will  sometimes,  through  this  principle,  produce 
an  emetic  effect.  But  if  the  emetic  substance  be  given  cautiously, 
beginning  in  such  doses  as  not  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  gradually 
increasing,  as  the  organ  is  found  to  bear  them ;  we  may  in  this  way 
enormously  augment  the  quantity  taken,  without  vomiting.  Every 
one  knows  how  insensible  the  stomach  becomes  to  tobacco,  though, 
on  the  first  use  of  it,  the  smallest  quantity  produces  sickness  and 
vomiting.  The  stomach  and  nervous  centres  have  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  the  impression,  and  consequently  feel  it  less  sensibly* 
In  other  words,  the  emetic  substance  obeys  the  general  law. 

Susceptibility  to  the  Influence  of  JEmetict.  This  is  very  different 
in  different  individuals,  and  in  different  states  of  system.  Some  per- 
sons, through  idiosyncrasy,  resist  large  doses  of  a  particular  emetic, 
and  others  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the  smallest  doses.  In  some 
persons,  from  six  to  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic  will  not  even  produce 
nausea;  and  I  once  had  a  female  patient  whom  ipecacuanha  vomited 
in  doses  of  one-sixth  or  one-quarter  of  a  grain.  In  disease,  the  dif- 
ference is  very  striking.  Some  nervous  diseases  offer  a  strong  resist- 
ance to  the  emetic  action.  In  delirium  tremens,  and  mania,  it  is 
often  extremely  difficult  to  induce  vomiting.    Such,  too^  is  the  case 
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often  in  amaurosis,  tetanus,  and  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning.  The 
cause  is  probably  the  diminished  sensibility  of  the  nerroos  centres. 
The  case  is  reversed  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  in  irhich 
Tomiting  is  in  general  easily  induced.  Of  the  influence,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  nervoos  element  in  disease,  we  have  a  remarkable 
example  in  spasmodic  or  catarrhal  croup,  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  laryngeal  inflammation  and  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis. 
In  a  child  with  this  disease,  a  much  larger  dose  of  tartar  emetic  is 
required,  to  bring  on  vomiting,  than  in  a  simple  case  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  same  passages,  as  in  ordinary  catarrh.  Mineral  poisons 
are  generally,  in  this  respect,  the  reverse  of  the  narcotic.  Producing 
irritation  of  stomach,  and  not  obtunding  the  sensibility  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  they  often  vomit  themselves;  or,  if  not,  favour  the  opera- 
tion of  small  doses  of  emetics.  An  exception  to  this  rule  exists,  when 
their  action  is  so  violent  as  to  disorganize  the  stomach,  and  thus  to 
destroy  at  once  its  susceptibility  and  absorbing  powers. 

2.  Therapeutic  Effects^  or  Indications. 

1.  JSvaeuation  of  the  Stomach.  This  is  an  obvious  and  important 
indioation  for  the  use  of  emetics.  Indigestible  food,  irritant  or  pois- 
onous substances  from  without,  acid  and  acrid  accumulations  result- 
ing from  chemical  changes  in  the  gastric  contents  or  from  disordered 
secretion,  regurgitating  bile  and  possibly  pancreatic  juice,  may  one 
or  more  be  present  in  the  stomach,  and  occasion  irritation  of  that 
organ  in  various  modes,  requiring  relief  by  means  of  an  emetic. 

One  of  the  irritative  afiiections  in  which  an  emetic  is  often  indi- 
cated, on  this  score,  is  severe  spasmodic  pain  or  cramp  of  the  stom* 
ach.  Whenever  this  phenomenon  is  presented,  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  the  probable  existence  of  some  cause  of  the  kind  referred 
to,  and,  if  there  be  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  its  presence,  an 
emetic  should  be  administered.  One  of  the  symptoms  often  present 
is  some  degree  of  nausea,  but  insuflScient  to  bring  about  vomiting. 
One  of  the  mildest  emetics  will  generally  be  suflScient;  and  some- 
times a  tumblerful  or  two  of  warm  water,  or  warm  molasses  and 
water,  will  answer  the  purpose,  especially  when  occasional  nausea  is 
conjoined  with  the  spasm.  The  relief  from  an  emetic  is  often  most 
prompt  and  complete,  and  the  passage  from  intense  suffering  to  ease 
most  happy. 

Another  result  of  the  same  irritative  agency  is  frequent  retching^ 
or  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomitj  in  which  the  patient  may  bring  up  a 
little  bile,  or  acrid  matter,  showing  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
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stomach,  which,  however,  he  is  unable  to  empty  completely.  The 
suffering  from  the  nausea,  and  racking  of  the  fruitless  emetic  efforts, 
is  often  very  great;  This  condition  is  not  uncommon  at  the  com- 
mencement, or  in  the  course  of  fevers;  in  the  former  case,  proceed- 
ing from  undigested  matters,  which,  in  the  disordered  state  of  the 
digestive  function  incident  to  the  febrile  disease,  the  stomach  is 
unable  to  dissolve;  in  the  latter,  from  acrid  secretion,  particularly 
bile,  which  is  sometimes  produced  in  excess.  If  not  relieved,  the 
condition  may  end  in  positive  gastritis,  and  may  seriously  aggravate 
the  danger  of  the  disease.  I  have  not  unfrequently  met  with  it  in 
the  course  of  bilious  remittent  fever.  Very  gentle  methods,  as  in  the 
preceding  condition,  will  here  also  answer  a  most  excellent  purpose. 

I  have  repeatedly  known  a  eomatote  statBj  Emulating  apoplexy^ 
to  result  from  irritation  of  stomach  proceeding  from  acrid  matters 
contained  in  it.  One  case  of  the  kind  I  remember  well,  in  which  the 
condition  apparently  depended  on  a  meal  which  the  patient  had  made 
of  cucumbers,  ham,  and  I  believe  whortleberries.  There  are  symp- 
toms in  these  cases  which  usually  serve  sufficiently  to  distinguish 
them  from  true  apoplexy.  Though  the  attack  may  have  been  sudden, 
the  face  is  not  generally  flushed  as  in  congestion  of  the  brain;  there 
is  no  stertor,  and  the  pulse  is  not  specially  full  or  strong.  The  pa- 
tient,  too,  may  exhibit  some  slight  signs  of  consciousness  if  roused, 
and  pressure  in  the  epigastrium  may  occasion  sensible  uneasiness. 
An  emetic  will  generally  relieve  the  symptoms. 

Urticaria  frequently  proceeds  from  this  cause.  The  worst  case  of 
this  disease  I  ever  met  with  arose  from  eating  raspberries,  and  ceased 
at  once  when  the  offending  cause  was  discharged  from  the  stomach. 
Other  acute  tkin  affectiant  may  sometimes  have  a  similar  origin,  and 
be  similarly  relieved.  By  bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  the  young  prac- 
titioner will  not  unfrequently  be  able  to  save  himself  much  solicitude, 
and  the  patient  great  suffering. 

Sick-headache  is  notoriously  a  frequent  result  of  acrid  or  acid 
matter  in  the  stomach;  and  may  often  be  very  advantageously 
treated  by  a  mild  emetic,  given  in  anticipation,  or  aid  of  the  sponta- 
neous efforts  of  nature. 

The  indication  for  the  use  of  emetics  in  ca9e$  of  pai$oning  hy  ih€ 
stomach  is  almost  too  obvious  to  require  notice;  but  there  are  two 
or  three  points  in  connection  with  the  subject  which  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  touch  upon.  The  narcotic  poisons,  not  possessed  of  very 
acrid  properties,  especially  opium,  are  apt  to  produce  great  insen- 
sibility to  the  action  of  emetics;  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
select  the  most  prompt  and  powerful  in  order  to  obtain  any  effect. 
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It  is  oommoii  to  use  for  tbe  purpose  sulphate  of  line,  or  eren  sul- 
phmle  of  copper,  and  to  give  these  in  doses  twice  or  three  times  as 
great  as  would  be  required  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
point  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  stu« 
dent  here,  is  the  necessity  for  caution  not  to-  proceed  too  far  with 
these  amd,  and  even  corrosive  substances.  Should  the  first  dose 
not  Tomit,  it  should  not  be  indefinitely  repeated,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  efiect.  Though  the  stomach  and  nervous  centres  may  be  insen- 
sible to  the  emetic  infiuence,  the  mucous  membrane  nevertheless  suf- 
fers from  the  irritation,  and,  if  too  much  of  the  emetic  has  been 
given,  when  reaction  takes  place,  should  the  patient  survive  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  the  poison,  violent  gastric  inflammation  may  be 
added  to  other  sources  of  inconvenience  Or  danger.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  best,  in  such  cases,  after  the  administration  of  one  or  two 
doses,  to  be  content  with  the  very  free  use  of  one  of  the  milder 
emetics,  which  may  be  given  safely  in  any  dose.  Under  the  head  of 
poisoning  from  opium,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  methods 
by  which,  in  these  cases,  the  insusceptibility  of  the  cerebral  centres 
to  the  emetic  influence  may  be  diminished,  and  the  medicine  be  en- 
abled to  act.  In  the  poisoning  from  mineral  and  other  highly  irri- 
tant substances,  it  may  often  be  sufficient  to  wash  out  the  stomach 
by  means  of  warm  drinks ;  but,  if  these  should  not  vomit  freely  and 
thoroughly,  one  of  the  milder  emetics  should  be  administered. 

2.  Mechanical  Compression  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles, the  whole  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  powerfully 
compressed,  and  a  tendency  is  given  to  the  liquid  matters  contained 
in  them  to  escape  by  every  practicable  passage.  The  blood  of 
the  vena  port{e  and  its  radicals,  throughout  the  abdomen,  is  thus 
hastened  forward  in  its  movement  through  the  liver;  and,  should 
congestion  of  this  circulation  have  existed,  it  is  for  a  time  relieved. 
Hence  emetics  are  useful  in  passive  abdominal  congestion:,  and  its 
attendant  disorders.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon.  In 
warm  weather,  especially,  the  liver  not  unfrequently  becomes  torpid, 
the  capillary  circulation  through  it  is  slow  and  languid,  and  the  blood 
accumulates  in  the  vena  portce,  producing  various  disorders  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  One  of  the  most  common  conditions  is  that 
often  denominated  bilious  disorder.  There  is  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion or  weight  in  the  abdominal  region,  the  bowels  are  torpid,  the 
appetite  is  impaired,  the  tongue  is  perhaps  a  little  furred,  there  is  a 
general  uneasiness  and  often  unaccountable  depression  of  spirits,  and 
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not  unfrequentlj,  in  the  female,  hysterical  symptomB  appear.  This 
condition  may  be  original,  or  may  occur  as  an  attendant  on  other 
diseases.  An  emetic  often  effectually  relieyes  it  by  unloading  the 
portal  circulation. 

In  congeitions  of  the  apUen,  this  property  of  emetics  will  some- 
times answer  a  good  purpose;  and  they  are  among  the  remedies 
which  may  be  resorted  to  in  enlargements  of  that  organ,  supposed 
to  be  of  a  congestive  nature. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  collection  of  bile  in  the  ducts  of  the  liver, 
and  in  the  gall-bladder,  which  interferes  with  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  hepatic  function;  while,  from  the  absence  of  the  bile  in 
the  primse  vise,  the  function  of  digestion  is  impaired.  The  compres- 
sion to  which  these  parts  are  subjected  causes  the  ducts  and  gall- 
bladder to  be  emptied,  and  this  source  of  disorder  to  be  at  least 
temporarily  relieved.  Hence  the  frequent  appearance  of  bile  in  the 
matters  ejected  by  vomiting,  when  the  effort  is  repeated  several 
times,  and  with  some  degree  of  violence.  The  bile,  forced  out  of 
the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder  into  the  duodenum,  ascends  partly 
into  the  stomach,  and  escapes  along  with  its  contents. 

Sometimes  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  bilious  accumulation 
is  owing  to  tenacious  mucus,  collected  in  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
liver,  which  tends  to  close  them  against  the  passage  of  the  bile.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  emetic  operates  favourably  by  bringing  the 
whole  great  power  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen  to  bear 
upon  the  obstruction,  and  thus  forcing  a  passage  of  the  ducts. 

That  these  ducts  are  occasionally  closed  by  biliary  ealeuU  is  well 
known ;  and  the  idea  formerly  prevailed  that  jaundice  was  essentially 
connected  with  an  impediment  of  this  or  some  other  nature  in  these 
passages.  Emetics,  having  been  found  useful  in  jaundice,  were  sup- 
posed to  operate  by  forcing  forward  the  calculus,  or  otherwise  re- 
moving the  impediment.  Though  I  do  not  believe  that  jaundice 
usually  depends  on  such  a  cause,  yet  it  is  sometimes  associated  with 
the  obstruction,  and  is  relieved  by  its  removal ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  mechanical  action  of  emetics  may  prove  useful  in  aiding  the 
passage  of  biliary  calculi,  especially  when  associated  with  the  gen- 
eral relaxation  attendant  on  the  state  of  nausea. 

The  simple  shock  given  by  these  powerful  movements  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen  generally,  may  tend  to  rouse  them  from  any 
state  of  torpor  into  which  they  may  have  fallen,  and  thus  serve  as  a 
stimulant  to  all  their  functions. 

3.  Reduction  of  Arterial  Action.    During  the  existence  of  nausea, 
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Bea,  there  is  a  strong  and  general  tendency  to  secretion.  The  saliva 
generally  flows  copiously.  The  skin  is  almost  always  cool  and 
moist.  The  bile  flows  more  freely:  and  the  same  is  probably  the 
case  with  the  pancreatic  fluid.  The  mucous  secretion  is  obyiously 
increased,  especially  that  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  and  of  the 
air-passages.  The  last  is  among  the  most  influential  therapeu- 
tic effects  of  emetics;  rendering  them  of  great  use  in  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  air-passages,  and  especially  in  pBeudomem- 
branou8  croup,  in  which  they  act  favourably  much  more,  I  believe, 
by  promoting  mucous  secretion,  and  thus  loosening  the  false  mem- 
brane, than  by  any  merely  expulsive  effort.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive^how  this  latter  effect  can  be  produced  upon  the  air-passages, 
when,  as  one  of  the  very  conditions  of  the  emetic  act,  the  rima  glot- 
tidis  closes,  and  does  not  relax  till  the  abdominal  muscles  cease  to 
contract. 

But,  besides  the  general  promotion  of  secretion  from  the  relaxa- 
tion everywhere  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic 
secretions  are  probably  increased  upon  other  principles.  The  mere 
agitation  of  the  viscera  would  have  some  effect  of  the  kind  by  rousing 
them  into  increased  action.  There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  sympathy 
between  glands  and  the  surfaces  upon  which  their  excretory  ducts 
open,  by  which  an  irritation  applied  to  the  latter  produces  an  increase 
in  the  function  of  the  former.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  prin- 
ciple we  have  in  the  increased  flow  of  saliva  which  follows  the  intro- 
duction of  food  into  the  mouth.  The  irritation  of  the  emetic  upon 
the  gastric  and  duodenal  mucous  membrane  may  be  supposed  to 
operate  upon  this  principle,  in  promoting  the  secretion  of  bile  and 
pancreatic  liquor. 

This  general  increase  of  the  secretions  renders  emetics  useful  in 
various  conditions  of  disease ;  whenever,  indeed,  there  may  be  defi- 
ciency of  action  in  any  one  of  the  surfaces  or  glandsT  upon  which  they 
more  especially  operate,  and  of  course  in  febrile  diseases,  in  which 
there  is  often  a  general  deficiency  of  secretions.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  emetics  are  to  be  used  in  all  these  cases.  Not  nnfre- 
quently  contra-indications  exist;  and,  when  this  may  not  be  the  case, 
there  are  generally  other  and  less  disagreeable  methods  of  bringing 
about  the  same  result.  Nevertheless,  the  practitioner  should  be 
familiar  with  this  therapeutic  effect  of  emetics,  so  that  he  may  have 
recourse  to  it,  should  the  occasion  offer. 

One  affection  in  which  emetics  often  operate  very  happily,  upon 
this  principle,  is  jaundice.    I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  demon- 
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strate  tbat,  in  the  great  mmjoritT  of  ca8e«»  this  disease  is  tbe  imme* 
diate  result  of  diiiiiiiiiti<Mi  in  the  secretory  fiinctioa  of  the  lirer. 
Sometimes  the  eases  are  obstinate,  and  reatst  the  ordinary  hepatie 
stimvlants.  In  soch  cases,  emetics  occasionally  operate  most  hap* 
pfly;  bringing,  as  thej  do,  so  many  different  agendes  to  bear  npoft 
that  organ,  all  calenlated  to  promote  its  secretory  fnnction. 

6.  DtpUtiem.  Emetics  deplete  in  two  ways;  /rtl,  directly  by  in* 
creasing  secretion,  and  ucandlj/j  indirectly,  by  removing  from  the 
stomach,  and  sometimes  firom  the  duodenum,  materials  which  wouM 
otherwise  make  their  way  into  the  circulation,  and  increase  or  enrich 
the  blood.  Upon  this  principle,  they  are  useful  in  plHkaray  ratcular 
irritation  or  active  eonge$tionj  and  inflammatiam^  But  they  are  sd- 
dom  used  purposely  with  reference  to  this  special  effect;  as  the  same 
ends  can  be  accomplished  by  less  disagreeable,  and  probably  more 
effectiTC  means.  Still  they  may  act  incidentally  with  advantage  upon 
this  principle,  when  given  for  other  purposes;  and  their  depletory 
effect  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  estimating  the  indications 
for  their  use.  It  may  turn  the  scale  in  their  favour,  when  equally 
balanced  by  other  considerations. 

7.  Promotion  of  Absorption,  This  property  of  emetics  follows  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  their  depletory  powers.  Whatever  re- 
moves blood,  or  any  constituent  of  the  blood,  from  the  circulation, 
favours  absorption  into  it;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  liquid 
ingredients.  The  relaxed  and  flaccid  condition  of  the  blood-vessels 
has  also,  probably,  the  tendency  to  produce  a  contrary  and  balancing 
condition  of  the  absorbents.  By  this  property  of  promoting  absorp- 
tion, emetics  occasionally  prove  beneficial  in  dropsies ;  though  seldom 
used  purposely  for  this  end.  They  have  sometimes  been  employed, 
and  with  considerable  efficiency  too,  upon  this  principle,  to  aid  in  the 
resolution  of  obstinate  swellings  of  the  testicleSy  and  of  the  absorbent 
glands. 

8.  Bevulsion,  This  principle  in  the  operation  of  medicines  has 
already  been  explained.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  58.)  By  their  irritant  action 
on  the  stomach,  whether  directly  or  through  the  circulation,  emetics 
attract  the  arterial  blood  and  the  nervous  energy  to  the  gastric  and 
duodenal  mucous  membrane,  and  thereby  draw  them  from  other  parts 
where  they  may  have  been  unduly  concentrated.  Upon  this  princi- 
ple, in  co-operation  with  others  already  referred  to,  they  act  benefi- 
cially in  vascular  irritation  and  inflammation,  seated  in  remote  parts. 
Hence,  in  part,  their  usefulness  in  inflammations  and  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  air-passages^  the  fauces  including  the  tonsilSf  and 
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the  lungSj  when  employed  in  the  early  stages.  Hence  too  their 
powerful  influence  over  cerebral  exeitemerUj  especially  when  so  man- 
aged as  to  sustain  a  nauseating  effect,  instead  of  heing  pushed  to 
positive  emesis.  In  congestion  of  the  brain,  of  an  apoplectic  char- 
acter, they  are  somewhat  hazardous;  but,  when  the  excitement  is 
mainly  nervous,  they  often  act  very  powerfully  and  advantageously. 
Few  remedies  are  more  efficient  in  maniacal  or  delmoue  violence^ 
and  cerebral  excitement  of  a  hysterical  character^  than  emetics,  so 
given  as  to  nauseate.  In  amaurosiSj  dependent  on  irritation  of  the 
nervous  centre  of  vision,  they  sometimes  act  happily.  They  have 
been  recommended  also  in  delirium  tremens.  In  cases  of  gout  and 
rheumatismy  they  operate  usefully  on  the  same  principle. 

In  hemorrhages^  too,  they  have  been  employed  upon  the  same  in- 
dication ;  and  occasionally  with  considerable  success,  especially  in 
that  of  the  uterus. 

In  neuralgic  affections  they  often  operate  beneficially,  probably  in 
part  at  least,  upon  this  principle  of  revulsion.  They  may  be  tried 
in  any  obstinate  case,  but  are  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  dis- 
ease when  it  affects  the  head.  The  late  Dr.  Physick  used  to  recom- 
mend them,  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  cure,  in  those  obstinate 
pains  in  the  scalp,  occupying  the  seat  of  a  former  bruise  or  other 
injury. 

But,  with  a  view  to  revulsion,  they  cannot  of  course  be  used  in  in- 
flammation or  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach  itself,  or  the  organs  in  its 
immediate  vicinity;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  other  ways, 
they  may  prove  beneficial  in  these  affections. 

9.  A  Shock  on  the  System.  The  influence  of  emetics  is  rapid, 
powerful,  and  extensive.  It  is  felt  by  the  abdominal  viscera,  the 
brain,  the  heart,  and,  in  fact,  by  every  sensitive  part  of  the  body. 
They  produce,  therefore,  a  sort  of  shock  upon  the  system,  well  cal- 
culated to  rouse  it  out  of  torpor,  and  to  unseat  diseases  which  may 
have  fixed  themselves  but  recently,  and  with  no  great  tenacity  of 
hold,  in  the  tissues.  In  this  way  they  may  break  the  chain  of  mor- 
bid associations,  upon  which  the  continuance  of  disease  probably 
often  depends.  They  substitute  their  own  temporary  influence  imme- 
diatcly,  or  by  anticipation,  for  that  of  other  morbid  agency,  and  thus 
operate  on  the  principle  of  supersession.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  55.)  It  is  in 
this  way,  probably,  that  they  prove  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
paroxysms  of  periodical  diseases,  being  administered  so  as  to  be  in 
full  operation  about  the  time  of  the  expected  attack.  They  will 
thus  often  prevent  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
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faertj  mud  of  imtermUient  neuralgia;  and,  upon  the  same  prineiplei 
if  giren  al  the  (nrigind  approach  of  one  of  the  miasmatic  feTors,  may 
altogether  eet  it  aside. 

Emetics  hare  been  nsed  in  the  eoUapee  of  miaematie  pemieuhu 
ftvetj  and  seem  to  hare  sometimes  done  good  by  rousing  the  system 
into  reaction. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  same  way,  they  may  have  been  beneficial 
in  the  eottapMe  of  ehoUra^  in  which  an  emetic  of  salt  has  been  very 
highly  conmiended  by  some  practitioners. 

10.  Local  Irritation,  The  direct  excitant  efiect  of  emetics  on  the 
gastric  mncoos  membrane  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  disease.  In  the 
torpid  state  of  the  stomach  so  common  in  dyfpepsiOj  they  were  re- 
commended by  the  late  Prof.  Chapman  at  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment.  By  a  local  substituted  action,  they  may  also  proye  useful 
in  existing  irritations  or  other  disorders  of  the  stomach  itself,  on  the 
same  principle  that  irritants,  externally  applied,  operate  often  so 
beneficially  in  eniptions  upon  the  surface.  But  it  would  be  difScult 
to  distinguish  those  conditions  of  the  stomach  to  which  they  might 
be  applicable,  from  those  in  which  their  administration  might  be  in- 
jurious; and,  if  used  at  all,  with  this  indication,  in  such  cases,  it 
should  be  with  great  caution,  and  never  when  the  membrane  may  be 
in  any  degree  acutely  inflamed.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  some- 
times prove  useful,  on  this  principle,  in  choleray  in  which,  as  already 
stated,  they  have  been  recommended.  It  is,  too,  not  impossible  that 
they  may  have  been  efficacious,  as  has  been  asserted,  in  arresting 
hsematemesisj  by  the  same  mode  of  action.  Certainly,  we  often  meet 
with  cases  of  gastric  disorder,  with  a  furred  tongue,  uneasiness  of 
stomach,  defective  appetite,  constipation,  etc.,  in  which  an  emetic 
afibrds  prompt  and  entire  relief.  In  the  older  pathology,  these  were 
looked  on  as  saburral  cases,  in  which  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
was  supposed  to  throw  out  unwholesome  secretions,  as  the  tongue 
forms  fur;  or  noxious  matters  were  in  some  other  way  generated, 
which,  accumulating  in  the  stomach,  proved  a  source  of  various  gas- 
tric disturbance.  But  these  conditions  are  now  regarded  as  having 
their  real  seat  in  the  tissues ;  and  emetics  if  useful,  must  be  so  by 
changing  the  condition  of  the  tissues,  and  not  merely  by  evacuating 
the  sordes. 

11.  Cathartic  Effect.  Lastly,  most  emetics,  given  in  doses  just 
insufficient  to  vomit,  are  disposed  to  act  as  cathartics ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  produce  the  two  efiects  conjointly.    Some  practitioners, 
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availing  themselves  of  this  property  of  emetics,  conjoin  them  in  small 
doses  with  cathartics,  to  hasten,  facilitate,  or  increase  their  action. 

I  have  endeavoured  above  to  point  out  all  the  principles  upon 
which  emetics  may  act  beneficially  in  disease,  and  to  put  the  young 
practitioner  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  decide  for  himself,  in 
what  special  diseases,  and  in  what  particular  conditions  of  each  dis- 
ease, he  may  judiciously  have  recourse  to  the  medicines  of  this  class. 
He  will  not  unfrequently  find  several  of  the  indications  presented  in 
the  same  case.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  bilious  remittent  fever^  there  may 
be  occasion  for  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  the  excitation  of  the 
liver,  and  the  supersedent  shock  upon  the  system;  while  the  sedative, 
depletory,  revulsive,  and  relaxing  influence,  and  the  increase  of  the 
secretions  generally  may  be  of  incidental  benefit.  In  croupy  or  spas- 
modic inflammation  of  the  larynx,  there  is  not  only  the  indication  for 
the  relaxation  produced  by  emetics,  but  also  for  their  depletory  and 
revulsive  influence,  and  especially  for  their  effect  in  increasing  the 
mucous  secretion  of  the  air-passages.  In  the  comtaiencing  stage  of 
inflammations  generally,  the  sedative,  the  depletory,  and  the  revul- 
sive effects  may  combine  to  diminish  if  not  set  aside  the  affection. 
But  it  would  be  impossible,  with  the  limitation  fixed  for  this  work,  to 
go  through  the  whole  list  of  diseases,  and  point  out  the  several  con- 
ditions in  each,  which  may  recommend  or  forbid  the  use  of  these 
medicines.  This  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner, 
duly  furnished  with  the  principles  which  should  serve  him  as  guides. 

Contra-indicationa.  It  docs  not  follow  that  an  emetic  must  always 
be  administered,  when  any  condition  exists  which  may  be  benefited 
by  it.  Emetics  are  very  disagreeable  medicines,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  avoided  when  they  can  well  be  dispensed  with;  in  other 
words,  when  the  same  ends  are  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  a  little 
time  by  nature,  or  when  they  can  be  equally  well  attained  by  other 
less  disagreeable  means. 

Positive  contra-indications  are  presented  by  active  congestion  of 
the  brain  threatening  apoplexy,  acute  gastric  inflammation,  and  the 
most  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  It  must  be  some  very  strong 
indication  indeed,  such  for  example  as  exists  in  a  case  of  poisoning, 
that  would  justify  the  use  of  them  in  these  conditions.  The  exist- 
ence of  hernia  has  been  mentioned  as  a  contra-indication ;  but  this 
is  going  too  far.  Hernia  should  always  induce  special  caution  in 
securing,  by  pressure,  the  hernial  orifice,  during  the  emetic  act;  but 
it  should  not  be  considered  as  forbidding  the  use  of  an  emetic. 
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manr  anoaat  of  initatioa. 

AboiWt  good  practical  rale*  af  pmenl  tboaigb  aot  aairernl  ap» 
pBeatioa.  is  to  aduaister  xhem,  aot  at  oaee  ia  tbe  faS  doste  wbidi 
eapcricpce  aaj  hare  detenniiied  as  ia  all  pT^ohabilitT  safioeat  to 
TOBBt,  bat  in  saaDa*  doses,  to  be  repeated  excnr  fifWea,  taratr,  or 
tkirCTBiaateSytiUtbeT  shall  operate.  Excess  of  effect  is  thas  gaardod 
agaiaflt,  in  cases  where  the  saseeptibilitT  wmj  be  greater  thaa  asaaL 
Seae  of  them  are  tctt  ancertain  in  their  dose,  and  especially  reqaire 
tUs  precaation. 

If  intended  serel j  to  eTacamte  the  stomadi,  ther  shoald  be  givea 
irkh  a  considerable  qaantitr  of  liquid,  and  aided,  when  thex  begin 
to  act,  br  the  free  ase  at  warm  aater,  or  wann  chamomile  tea. 

I^  on  the  contrary,  a  powerfal  imjoesaon  is  reqaired  apon  the 
sjatem  at  large;  if  it  be  wished  to  prodace  and  keep  up  naasea,  or 
stronglT  to  compress  and  agitate  the  abdominal  riseera  bj  frequent 
retching;  then  the  medicine  should  be  administered  with  little  liqnid, 
and  none  shoald  be  given  sabseqnentlj  to  aid  its  operation. 

When  the  effitcts  of  an  emetic  are  wanted  pnrelj  in  relation  to 
the  system,  as  for  the  relaxation,  the  shock,  etc,  it  is  generally  best 
administered  on  an  empty  stomach ;  bat  the  existing  indications  so 
often  reqaire  its  immediate  exhibition,  that  it  is  for  the  most  part 
neeeBBary  or  adrisable  to  gire  it,  without  reference  to  the  question 
whether  the  stomadi  may  be  full  or  empty. 

In  cases  of  excessive  emesis  from  an  over-dose,  the  vomiting  may 
be  checked  by  first  administering  freely  draughts  of  warm  water,  or 
some  mild  demulcent  beverage,  so  as  thoroughly  to  wafh  out  the  stom* 
ach,  and  then  giving  one  of  the  preparations  of  opium  by  the  mouth 
or  rectum,  or  both,  and  applying  a  strong  sinapism  to  the  epigas- 
trinni.  From  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  of  solution  of  sulphate 
of  morphia  may  be  given  by  the  mouth ;  or  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops 
of  Undanum,  with  a  wineglassful  of  mucilage,  by  enema.  The  latter 
will  generally  be  found  the  most  effectual. 
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4.  Auxiliary  Emetic  Measures. 

Various  means  are  employed  to  facilitate  or  hasten  the  operation 
of  the  ordinary  emetics;  and  not  unfrequently  these  means  are  suf- 
ficient of  themselves  to  provoke  vomiting,  when  there  is  a  strong 
disposition  to  the  act. 

Warm  watery  taken  very  freely,  is  one  of  the  most  dOScient.  From 
one  to  four  tumblerfuls  may  be  taken,  at  one  or  successive  draughts; 
the  water  being  lukewarm,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  tempen^ 
ture  of  the  stomach.  It  operates  partly  by  distension,  and  partly 
no  doubt  by  a  direct  sedative  influence;  which  seems  to  have  a  simi- 
lar  efiect,  with  irritation  of  the  stomach,  upon  the  nervous  oentreSi 
in  producing  nausea,  though  in  a  much  less  degree.  When  there 
is  a  disposition  to  vomit,  without  the  ability  to  do  so,  or  frequent  but 
ineffectual  retching,  a  large  draught  of  warm  water  will  often  enable 
the  stomach  fully  to  discharge  its  contents,  and  a£ford  great  relief. 
Occasionally,  however,  when  the  irritation  has  been  caused  by  the 
presence  of  acrid  matter,  the  warm  water,  instead  of  vomiting,  quiets 
the  stomach,  probably  by  diluting  the  ofiending  cause,  and  facilitating 
its  discharge  through  the  pylorus.  It  has  been  stated  already  that, 
when  it  is  desired  to  render  the  operation  of  emetics  easy  to  the  pa- 
tient, warm  drinks  should  be  administered.  These  a£ford  something 
for  the  stomach  to  operate  upon,  and  obviate  the  violent  efforts  at 
contraction,  necessary  to  enable  it  to  close  over  a  small  quantity  of 
material.  Warm  water  is  also  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  active  emetics, 
in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning,  as  it  brings  a  new  influence  into  play; 
that,  namely,  of  distension.  For  this  purpose,  it  should  be  given 
very  largely,  pint  after  pint,  as  long  as  the  patient  can  be  induced  to 
swallow  it,  or  until  the  stomach  has  been  thoroughly  washed  out. 

CJiamomile  tea^  taken  warm,  is  more  efficient  than  warm  water;  as 
the  flowers  themselves  have  some  degree  of  emetic  power.  It  is  used 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  warm  water.  The 
officinal  infusion  may  be  employed  (see  voL  i.p.  800)  in  the  quantity 
of  from  six  or  eight  fluidounces  to  a  pint. 

Tickling  the  fauct%  sometimes  provokes  vomiting,  through  an  in* 
fluence  on  the  nervous  centres,  bringing  the  same  muscles,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  into  play,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  vomiting.  It 
is  resorted  to  only  when  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  very  speedy 
emetic  efiect,  or  in  cases  of  great  insensibility  of  stomach,  resisting 
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^iwmg  IB  the  fnvfts  of  BncL  i«ir«>f  h  i$  siil  t^  W  ccl* 
lected  ckieiT  Vr  tfc*  m!wrsrTi«&.  IV  saizx^  pluit  groirs  il?o  ia  X<^ 
Gmftda.  Tlie  rDot  is  limi^t  ia  ln^  or  Inlesk  cliidhr  fit«n  t)i# 
ports  cf  Bncl;  hat  I  kare  seen  pirrcls  iriodi  inere  siid  to  luine 


im  jitice*  from  nno  to  fwar  iiM^ies  long,  often  iDndi  CDOtwrtod,  5\\nie- 
wkat  BBaDer  in  Aiekn^ss  than  m  goost^qnill,  and  eirtiYinflT  rMK^ 
froB  GTcolar  vMqval  rings,  set  close  together,  inth  &snTt«  betmr^ti 
dMA,  gmeralhr  deep,  but  in  one  ranetr  rather  mperfidal.  There 
IB  often  attadied  to  the  proper  root,  or  mingled  irith  it  in  max;,  m 
portion  of  the  izndergronnd  stem  of  the  plants  which  is  easilT  distin- 
grnshed  by  its  noothness,  and,  being  inert,  should  be  rejocte^.  The 
colour  of  the  root  is  nsnallr  dark-brown  or  blackish-graT,  bnt  sorne^ 
times  brownish  with  a  reddish  tint,  and  still  more  rarelr  light^gray 
or  ash-cokKired.  The  powder  i?  of  a  light  graxish-fawn.  The  root 
is,  when  whole,  inodorous,  bnt  in  powder  has  a  faint,  pecoliar  smell, 
which  in  some  indiridnals  produces  violent  attacks  of  drspncea^  re* 
sembling  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  asthma.  The  taste  is  bitter, 
acrid,  and  nanseons.  The  sensible  properties  and  virtnes  of  the  root 
are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol.  They  are  said  to  be  impaired 
by  long  boQing-  Galls  and  other  vegetable  astringents  proilwce  pre* 
cipitates  with  the  infusion. 

Aetire  Principle*.  The  principle  upon  which  ipocacnanha  mainly 
depends  for  its  effects  on  the  system  is  an  organic  alkali,  called 
emftioj  emettna^  or  emetin^  which  is  probably  combineil  with  a  pecn* 
liar  acid  named  ipecacuanhic  aciif,  at  one  time  mistaken  for  the  gal- 
lic. Emetia  when  pure  is  very  powerful,  sometimes  operating  as  an 
emetic  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain.  Both  in  a  pure  and  impure  state, 
it  was  at  one  time  prepared  and  kept  in  the  shops,  under  the  impr««« 
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sion  that  it  might  be  substituted  for  ipecacuanha;  but  its  violence, 
and  the  danger  from  over-doses  have,  with  other  causes,  led  to  its 
entire  abandonment;  and  it  is  now  seldom  or  never  heard  of  as  a 
medicine.  For  further  information  in  relation  to  it,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  Besides  emetia,  there  is  a  minute 
proportion  of  a  volatile  principle,  upon  which  the  odour  of  the  root 
and  probably  its  acrid  taste  depend;  for  the  emetia  is  stated  simply 
to  have  a  slight  bitter  taste.  This  volatile  ingredient  is  said  to  pos- 
sess no  emetic  power. 

Effects  on  the  System,  Locally,  ipecacuanha  is  an  irritant  of  con- 
siderable powers.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
inflammation,  and  a  vesicular  eruption.  The  dust  in  contact  with 
the  eyes,  occasions  redness  and  high  irritation.  When  air  in  which 
particles  of  the  powder  are  floating  is  inhaled  by  certain  individuals, 
it  causes  severe  irritation  of  the  air-passages,  exciting  in  some  violent 
sneezing,  and  in  others  a  complete  paroxysm  of  asthmatic  dyspnoea, 
followed  by  copious  expectoration.  The  case  of  a  medical  gentleman 
has  been  reported  to  me,  in  whom  it  occasions  severe  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  his  mouth,  fauces,  and  respiratory  passages. 
Pereira  quotes  a  case  in  which  the  efi*ects  of  the  powder  were  so 
severe  as  even  to  endanger  life.  The  assistant  of  a  druggist,  engaged 
in  powdering  the  root,  incautiously  inhaled  the  dust  for  a  period  of 
three  hours.  He  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  followed  by  tightness 
of  the  chest,  and  afterwards  with  constriction  of  the  throat,  and  a 
feeling  as  of  suffocation ;  and  had  a  pale  and  deathly  appearance. 
Measures  were  employed  for  his  relief  with  temporary  success;  but 
another  attack  came  on,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  imminent  dan- 
ger of  suffocation.  A  strong  decoction  of  uva  ursi  with  extract  of 
rhatany  was  administered,  with  the  apparent  eff*ect  of  giving  almost 
immediate  relief;  but  he  continued  to  suffer  several  days  with  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  {Mat.  Med.j  Sd  ed.,  p.  1596.)  The  experiments 
of  Bretonneau  show  that  the  powder,  introduced  into  the  stomach  or 
rectum  of  animals,  may  produce  severe  inflammation  of  these  parts. 
{Trousseau  et  PidouXy  4e  ^d.,  i.  602.) 

When  swallowed  in  very  minute  doses,  ipecacuanha  appears  to 
act  as  a  tonic,  increasing  the  appetite,  and  facilitating  digestion; 
effects  which  are  probably  owing  to  a  very  gentle  exercise  of  its 
irritant  property.  It  probably  also  promotes  the  gastric  secretion. 
In  doses  somewhat  larger,  it  acts  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expecto- 
rant, appearing  to  have  a  special  tendency  to  the  pulmonary  appa- 
ratus.    Still  larger  doaes  nauseate;  and,  if  the  quantity  be  merely 
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within  the  yomiting  point,  the  medicine  is  very  apt  to  purge.  In  the 
full  medicinal  dose,  it  acts  as  a  rather  prompt  and  efficient  emetic, 
generally  vomiting  within  twenty  minutes,  with  considerable  antece- 
dent nausea,  though  less  than  that  produced  by  certain  other  sub- 
stances belonging  to  the  class.  The  yomiting,  though  efficient,  is 
not  often  violent;  the  powder  being  usually  thrown  oflF  by  one  or 
two  efforts;  but  occasionally  the  action  is  more  prolonged,  especially 
when  the  doses  have  been  small,  and  several  times  repeated.  In 
consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  powder  is  discharged  from  the  stomach,  ipecacuanha  is  a  very 
safe  emetic,  and  may  be  given  in  very  large  doses,  with  little  more 
effect  than  from  the  ordinary  full  dose.  However  large  the  quan- 
tity, the  stomach  usually  discharges  it  by  one  or  two  acts  of  vomiting. 
Even  when  operating  as  an  emetic,  the  medicine  sometimes  also 
proves  laxative;  but  it  is  less  apt  to  do  so  than  tartar  emetic.  I 
shall  here  treat  of  the  applications  of  ipecacuanha  only  as  an  emetic 
and  nauseant.  As  a  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  local  irritant, 
there  will  be  occasion  to  consider  it  hereafter. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  remedial  virtues  of  ipecacuanha 
were  known  to  the  aborigines  of  Brazil.  The  first  published  account 
of  it  was  by  Pison,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
spoke  of  its  virtues  in  dysentery.  A  physician  named  Legras  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  introduce  it  into  France,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. It  at  length  became  generally  known  through  a  young  physi- 
cian named  Helvetius,  who  used  it  as  a  secret  remedy  in  Paris,  and, 
having  been  very  successful  with  it  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery, 
and  cured  the  Dauphin  among  others,  received  honours  and  a  large 
reward  from  Louis  XIV. 

In  consequence  of  its  general  efficiency,  comparative  mildness, 
and  entire  safety,  ipecacuanha  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  those 
cases  in  which  an  emetic  is  called  for,  with  the  object  of  simply 
evacuating  the  stomach.  These  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  general 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  emetics.  There  is  one  condition,  how- 
ever, of  this  kind,  in  which  its  unaided  powers  cannot  be  relied  on; 
that,  namely,  in  which  a  poisonous  dose  of  opium,  or  other  narcotic 
of  similar  powers,  has  been  swallowed.  In  these  cases,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  recourse  to  one  of  the  more  powerful  emetics ;  but  even  here, 
ipecacuanha  should  be  used  as  an  auxiliary,  on  account  of  the  im- 
punity with  which  very  large  doses  may  be  taken. 

Another  condition  in  which  ipecacuanha  should  be  preferably  em- 
ployed, is  when,  at  the  same  time  that  a  mild  effect  only  is  desired. 
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there  is  an  indication  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  emetic,  and 
especially  when  the  affection  to  be  treated  involves  the  respiratory 
passages.  Hence  it  is  applicable  to  cases  of  asthma,  and  to  those  of 
hooping-cough,  in  both  of  which  its  simple  nauseating  influence  is 
often  of  great  advantage.  In  the  paroxysm  of  %pa%modie  a9thm<iy 
it  may  be  given  in  the  full  dose  requisite  for  vomiting,  and  after- 
wards in  nauseating  doses,  so  as  to  maintain  a  greater  or  less  effect, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  until  the  dyspnoea  sub- 
sides.  In  the  more  violent  attacks  of  hooping^ough^  the  same 
course  may  be  pursued,  but  with  greater  reserve.  A  gentle  emetic 
dose  may  be  administered  every  two  or  three  days,  with  smaller 
doses  in  the  interval.  In  the  early  stages  of  ir^antile  catarrh^  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  will  often  also  prove  useful;  and  the  same 
remedy  is  frequently  employed  in  croup^  though  probably  less  efB,- 
cacious  than  tartar  emetic. 

Still  another  condition  in  which  the  mildness  of  ipecacuanha  gives 
it  a  preference,  is  when  emetics  are  employed  to  produce  a  local 
irritant  influence  on  the  stomach;  as  occasionally  in  (2y«pep«ta,  hsemOf 
temesiSy  and  cholera^  in  which  the  remedy  has  been  recommended. 

Generally  speaking,  in  young  children^  in  pregnant  and  jmer^ 
peral  womeUj  and  in  persons  debilitated  by  previous  disease^  ipecacu- 
anha should  be  selected,  for  the  same  reason,  when  an  emetic  eflfect 
is  desired. 

There  is  one  complaint  in  which  ipecacuanha  has  long  enjoyed 
peculiar  credit,  and  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  peculiar 
powers.  It  was  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery  that  the  remedy  was 
first  brought  into  notice ;  and,  though  perhaps  less  employed  than  in 
former  times  exclusively  for  this  purpose,  it  has  never  entirely  lost 
its  credit,  and  still  enters  into  the  general  treatment  of  the  disease, 
in  combination  with  other  medicines,  especially  calomel  and  opium. 
It  has  been  given  in  two  different  methods  in  dysentery;  in  one  in 
large  doses  with  a  view  to  its  full  emetic  effect ;  in  the  other,  in 
smaller  doses,  repeated  so  as  to  sustain  a  nauseating  impression,  or 
operate  on  the  bowels.  According  to  the  former  method,  a  full 
emetic  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  is  administered,  and  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours, 
according  to  the  effects  produced,  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
The  remedy  is  applicable  to  any  stage  of  the  disease,  provided  the 
stools  are  still  small,  and  bloody  or  mucous,  without  gangrenous 
odour,  and  unattended  with  general  prostration.  In  the  second 
method,  from  two  to  five  grains  are  given,  at  intervals  of  from 
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fucy  ii  l»  gm,  ax  t^  bqgiaiuBg  of  ike  axttck,  frooi  tynx  to  <ix^ 
pna&  cf  iLe  povder  irhli  as  loanj  drops  of  landuflOA.  If  k  TMH^ 
^kt  dase  k  to»  be  repeated.  It  it  said  dns  tke  raaedT  i 
acdsa  tot  praapdj  mot  «nlT  im  ike  k&C  bait  ia  ike  core  <if  dj 
toj;  amdbyaiHie  it  ifilcwked  oiiaaabaoetaspeci£&  It  is 
aaiy  to  resait  to  tliis  soppoExiion  ia  eTplaiaing  its  opcfatioa.  Hie 
dnBTaJghed  force  of  tLe  Grcnladoiu  tbe  depledooy  ike  deriraxioa  at 
tke  suae  time  to  tLe  sar&ce,  tkrongk  tke  peRpiiatoi;  actk>a  of  ike 
mtdiatktj  aad  to  tke  stoiaadiy  at  tke  opposite  extresdt j  of  tke  all- 
mgrnXMrj  caaal,  tkroogh  its  local  irritatioa ;  all  tk«e  iaflaencos  witk 
tke  ificreasod  aecretaon  from  tke  irritate  siirfiiee^  aad  tke  remoTal  of 
tke  initatiiig  fecaleat  matters  bj  citkarsia«  are  saScient  by  tkeir 
eo-operaaoQ  to  |»^Ddiice  tke  results^  vitkost  calling  in  tke  aid  of  anj 
spedfie  paver. 

Tke  same  method  of  treatment  kss  been  extended  to  diarrlhoea; 
boi  in  tkif  affection  tke  medidne  is  more  nsefal  in  disphoretic  doses, 
of  vkick  more  will  be  siid  kereaft^r. 

As  a  nauseating  agent^  ipecacoanka  kas  been  mack  recommended 
in  tke  keaKnTbages,  especial! j  in  that  from  tke  nteras ;  bat  it  prob* 
ably  kas  no  otker  effect  than  snch  as  may  depend  on  tke  depressed 
state  of  tbe  poise  attendant  on  the  state  of  nausea. 

For  meeting  some  of  the  other  indications  for  emetics,  ipecaco* 
anha  is  inferior  to  other  medicines  of  the  class.  Thu^s  when  a 
rigorous  compression  and  agitation  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  a 
strong  general  shock  on  the  system,  or  great  mnscnlar  relaxation 
and  circulatory  depression,  are  required,  the  object  may  be  better 
obtained  by  tartar  emetic ;  though  ipecacuanha  will  often  answer, 
when  only  a  moderate  amount  of  the  effects  referred  to  is  indicaieJ, 
and  may  often  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  tartar  emetic  in 
donbtfnl  cases. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  powder  for  the  emetic  effect  is 
twenty  grains,  which  may  be  repeated  every  twenty  minutes  until  it 
operates.  But  tbe  quantity  required  to  vomit  in  different  individuals 
varies  exceedingly;  and  six,  four,  or  even  two  grains  will  sometimes 
act.  I  formerly  had  a  female  patient  whom  a  fraction  of  a  grain 
uniformly  vomited.  For  children  the  dose  must  be  reduced  proper- 
tionably  with  the  age  (see  voL  i.  pp.  86-6) ;  but  the  wine  or  syrup 
is  more  convenient  of  administration  in  the  very  young.     The  pow- 
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der  may  be  given  suspended  in  a  wineglassfal  of  warm  water,  and 
its  operation  aided  by  draughts  of  warm  water  or  chamomile  tea. 

An  infuaiofiy  made  with  two  drachms  of  the  powder  and  six  fluid- 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fiuidounce, 
repeated  as  above. 

As  a  nauseant,  two  grains  of  the  powder,  or  a  fiuidrachm  of  the 
infusion  may  be  given,  and  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  or  at 
such  intervals  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  impression. 

The  only  officinal  preparations  of  ipecacuanha,  used  for  an  emetic 
effect,  are  the  wine  and  syrup. 

Wine  of  Ipecacuanha  { Vinum  IPECACUANHiB,  U.  S.j  Lond.,  Hd.y 
Dub.)  is  of  such  a  strength  that  one  fluidouncc  contains  the  virtues 
of  thirty  grains  of  the  root,  admitting  this  to  be  wholly  exhausted 
by  the  menstruum.  The  full  emetic  dose  for  an  adult  is  one  fluid- 
ounc3,  for  an  infant  a  year  or  two  old,  a  fiuidrachm,  which  may  be 
repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates.  This  is  a  convenient 
emetic  for  children,  and,  if  properly  prepared  from  good  root,  is 
very  efficient. 

Syrup  of  Ipecacuanha  (Syrupus  Ipecacuanhas,  U.  S.)  is  pre- 
pared by  exhausting  the  virtues  of  the  root  by  means  of  diluted 
alcohol,  then  evaporating  sufficiently,  and  adding  sugar.  One  fluid- 
ounce  of  the  preparation  should  have  the  strength  of  fifteen  grains 
of  the  powder.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  infantile  cases.  From 
one  to  two  fluidounces  for  an  adult,  and  from  one  to  two  fiuidrachms 
for  a  child,  may  be  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  acts. 


II.  GILLENIA.  U.S. 

Syn.  Indian  Physic.     American  Ipecacuanha. 

Origin.  Two  species  of  Oillenia,  (?.  trifoliata  and  (7.  Btipulaeea^ 
are  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  the  source  of  this 
medicine.  They  are  both  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  indigenous 
in  this  country;  the  former  growing  in  the  Atlantic  section  of  the 
Union,  the  latter  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  both  meeting 
in  the  region  immediately  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  root  is  the 
part  used,  and  is  the  same  in  character  as  derived  from  the  two 
species. 

Properties.  The  root  is  several  inches  in  length,  cylindrical,  about 
the  size  of  a  quill  where  thickest,  tapering,  longitudinally  wrinkled, 
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with  here  and  there  circular  fissoresy  and  at  certain  points  closely 
and  shortly  nndalated,  so  as  to  have  a  knotty  appearance.  It  con- 
sists of  a  thick,  brittle,  reddish  cortical  part,  in  which  the  virtues 
chiefly  reside,  and  an  interior  tough,  whitish,  ligneous  cord.  The  root, 
on  its  outer  surface,  is  of  a  light-brown  slightly  reddish  colour;  the 
powder  is  reddish-gray.  The  former  is  nearly  or  quite  inodorous, 
the  latter  has  a  feeble  smell.  The  taste  is  bitter,  without  being  acrid 
or  nauseous.  Water  extracts  the  bitterness  of  the  root,  and  acquires 
a  reddish  colour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Qillenia  is  tonic  in  small  doses, 
and  emetic  when  given  more  largely.  It  operates  mildly  and  effi- 
ciently, and  is  thought  to  resemble  ipecacuanha.  It  has  been  occa- 
sionally used  as  a  substitute  for  that  emetic,  but  is  not  much 
employed.  The  dose  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  to  be  repeated 
every  twenty  minutes  till  it  acts.  The  tonic  dose  is  two  or  three 
grains. 

in.  BLOODROOT. 
SANGUINARIA.  U.S. 

Origin.  This  is  another  indigenous  medicine;  being  the  root  or 
rhizome  of  Sanguinaria  Canadensis^  a  small  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  in  woods  throughout  the  United  States,  and  sending  up  a 
pretty  delicate  flower,  among  those  which  appear  earliest  in  the 
spring. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  root  when  fresh  is  two  or  three  inches 
long,  abrupt  at  the  end,  often  contorted,  about  as  thick  as  the  finger, 
fleshy,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  externally,  of  a  brighter  red  within, 
and  abounding  in  an  orange-coloured  juice,  which  escapes  when  it  is 
cut.  It  shrinks  in  drying,  and,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  in  pieces 
from  one  to  three  inches  long,  flattened,  much  wrinkled,  often  with 
abrupt  offsets  and  radical  fibres  attached,  externally  reddish-brown, 
and  internally  of  an  orange- red  colour,  and  spongy  consistence. 
The  powder  is  also  reddish.  The  odour  of  the  root  is  peculiar  and 
somewhat  narcotic,  the  taste  bitterish,  acrid,  and  durable.  Water 
and  alcohol  extract  its  colour  and  medical  properties. 

Active  Principle.  The  virtues  of  the  root  probably  depend  on  a 
peculiar  organic  alkali,  denominated  sanguinarina^  which  was  dis- 
covered by  the  late  Dr.  Dana,  of  New  York.  It  is  an  acrid  sub- 
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Stance,  and,  though  itself  white,  forms  coloured  salts  with  the  acida, 
which,  when  dissoWed  in  water,  produce  beautiful  red  solutions. 

JSffects  an  the  System.  Bloodroot  is  an  acrid  emetic,  with  narcotic 
properties.  It  is  a  local  irritant  of  considerable  power,  producing 
inflammation  when  kept  in  contact  with  the  skin,  exciting  yiolent 
irritation  when  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  and  operating  like  a  caustic 
upon  fungous  surfaces.  Taken  internally,  in  moderate  doses,  it 
excites  the  stomach,  increases  somewhat  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
and  stimulates  the  secretions,  especially  that  of  the  lungs,  and,  as 
some  suppose,  the  hepatic  also.  More  largely  taken,  it  occasions 
nausea,  and  now  reduces  the  force  of  circulation,  and  diminishes  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  Dr.  Eberle,  in  his  work  on  Therapeutics, 
states  that  he  had  found  it  to  have  this  effect,  usually,  after  haying 
been  continued  in  moderate  doses  for  eight  or  ten  days.  In  the  full 
dose,  it  produces  vomiting.  In  over- doses,  it  acts  as  a  poison,  caus- 
ing burning  in  the  stomach,  excessive  thirst,  violent  vomiting,  faint- 
ness,  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  and  great  prostration. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  medicine  may  be  employed  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  emetics,  but,  from  its  irritant  prop- 
erties, is  inferior  to  ipecacuanha,  and  is  less  used  with  this  object, 
than  as  a  nauseant,  expectorant,  and  alterative.  It  has,  however, 
been  recommended  as  an  emetic  in  croup;  and  may  be  employed 
appropriately  in  all  cases,  in  which,  along  with  an  indication  for 
emesis,  there  is  a  state  of  system  demanding  rather  supporting  than 
exhausting  measures.  For  its  expectorant  and  alterative  properties, 
it  has  been  highly  recommended  in  various  pectoral  affections,  and 
especially  in  pneumonia,  in  the  advanced  stages  or  typhoid  condi- 
tions of  which,  it  is  considered  by  some  as  a  highly  valuable  remedy. 
It  has  been  found  useful  also  in  bronchitis  acute  and  chronic,  in 
asthma,  and  pertussis.  In  rheumatism,  too,  it  has  been  used  with 
supposed  advantage,  and  has  been  recommended  as  an  alterative  in 
disease  of  the  liver.  It  should  not,  however,  be  used  in  any  case^ 
during  high  febrile  excitement,  nor  in  acute  inflammatory  affectionSi 
until  after  due  reduction  by  depletory  methods. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  powder,  as  an  emetic,  b  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains,  which  should  be  given  suspended  in  water.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  administer  it  preferably  in  the  form  of 
pill,  in  consequence  of  its  irritating  effects  on  the  fauces  when  swal- 
lowed in  the  former  state.  But  it  might  be  questionable  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  bring  it,  in  its  concentrated  state,  in  contact  with 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  irritating  as  it  seems  to  be  to  the  mucous 
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EffecU  on  the  System.  In  a  full  dose,  these  roots  generally  oper- 
ate as  an  emetic  with  considerable  energy,  prodacing  several  dis- 
charges; the  ipecacuanha  spurge  being  somewhat  milder,  as  generally 
thought,  than  the  large-flowering.  Both  of  them  are  apt  to  act  on 
the  bowels  as  well  as  to  vomit;  and  sometimes,  when  given  in  the 
ordinary  emetic  dose,  purge  exclusively.  They  are  not,  like  ipecac- 
uanha, safe  in  over-doses;  but,  when  taken  too  largely,  act  with 
great  harshness,  causing  much  nausea,  violent  vomiting,  hyper- 
catharsis,  and  symptoms  of  general  prostration.  They  should  not, 
therefore,  be  employed  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  may  be 
resorted  to,  in  the  absence  of  other  safer  and  more  certain  emetics, 
when  vomiting  is  indicated.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 
which  may  be  repeated  in  twenty  minutes  if  necessary.  As  a 
cathartic,  they  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  five  or  six  grains,  and 
as  a  nauseating  expectorant  and  diaphoretic,  in  that  of  one  or  two 
grains. 


V.  LOBELIA.  U.  S.y  Lond.,  Dub. 

Lobelia  has  already  been  sufficiently  treated  of,  in  all  its  relations, 
except  as  an  emetic.  {See  page  134.)  It  will  be  necessary  to  say 
but  a  few  words  of  it  in  this  capacity.  In  its  emetic  operation,  it  is 
prompt  and  powerful,  but  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  distressing  and 
continued  nausea  and  relaxation ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  cannot 
be  made  to  act,  in  any  safe  dose,  or,  indeed,  in  any  quantity  what- 
ever. In  these  latter  cases,  its  use,  if  persisted  in  with  the  object  of 
vomiting,  is  liable  to  cause  great  and  dangerous  prostration;  and 
death  has  in  numerous  instances  taken  place. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  would  seem  that  lobelia  is  not  cal- 
culated for  ordinary  employment  as  an  emetic.  Though  it  may 
often  act  well,  and  answer  all  the  desired  purposes,  yet  we  have  no 
right  to  expose  a  patient  to  the  chances  of  danger  or  great  inconve- 
nience, to  attain  an  object  which  may  be  accomplished  quite  as 
beneficially,  and  without  risk,  by  other  medicines.  The  only  cir- 
cumstances which  would  justify  the  employment  of  lobelia  as  an 
emetic,  are  the  absence  of  any  safer  medicine  in  cases  of  emergency, 
and  the  existence  of  symptoms  which  offer  a  strong  indication  for 
those  effects  by  which  it  is  distinguished ;  much  nausea,  namely,  and 
great  relaxation.  Such  an  indication  is  presented  in  the  paroxysm 
of  $pa$modie  asthmay  in  which  lobelia  is  efficient  probably  beyond 
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all  odior  mecEdneSy  mad  in  the  spmsm  of  eraup  when  the  disease 
refoaes  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  measores.  Eren  in  asthma,  as  it 
win  frequently  afbrd  relief  in  nauseating  doses,  it  is,  I  think,  better 
Id  use  it  in  quantities  sufficient  merely  to  produce  this  dfect,  without 
Tomiting. 

When  giren  as  an  emetic,  the  dose  should  not  be  repeated  indefi- 
nitely, if  preceding  doses  fail.  As  already  stated,  the  most  fatal 
results  have  followed  this  kind  of  reckless  or  ignorant  use  of  the 
medicine.  Unless  the  first  two  or  three  doses  vomit,  it  should  not 
be  carried  further;  nor  even  so  far,  should  symptoms  of  general 
relaxation  exist.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  vomiting  be  neces- 
sary, recourse  should  be  had  to  other  medicines. 

The  dose  of  the  powder j  as  an  emetic,  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains ; 
of  the  officinal  tineture,  about  half  a  fluidounce;  for  an  infant  one  or 
two  years  old,  one  or  two  grains  of  the  powder,  or  from  twenty  to 
forty  minims  of  the  tincture. 

Besides  the  above  emetics,  there  are  many  other  vegetable  pro- 
ducts which  have  this  property  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  a  few 
which  may  be  resorted  to  under  peculiar  circumstances,  or  in  cases 
of  emergency.     The  following  appear  to  require  a  brief  notice. 

L  MUSTA&D.— SiNAFis.  U.S.y  Lond.y  Dub. — Sin  API.  Ed. 

Of  the  origin,  sensible  and  chemical  properties,  and  various  effects 
and  applications  of  this  valuable  medicine,  there  will  be  occasion  to 
treat  under  the  rubefacients.  It  is  only  the  emetic  property  which 
I  propose  to  notice  in  this  place.  Powdered  mustard  acts  with  con- 
siderable promptness  and  energy  as  an  emetic.  This  effect  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  its  direct  irritant  operation  on  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  a  tendency  rather  to  stimulate 
than  to  depress  the  system  at  large. 

It  is  then  as  a  stimulating  emetic  that  it  is  specially  characterised ; 
and  in  this  capacity  it  is  usually  employed.  The  cases  to  which  it 
is  peculiarly  applicable  are  those  of  great  torpor  of  stomach,  and 
general  weakness  or  prostration.  When  the  stomach  is  quite  in- 
sensible to  ordinary  emetics,  mustard  may  be  added  to  them  with 
propriety.  Hence  its  use  in  narcotic  poisoning.  It  is  specially 
adapted  to  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which,  either  from  the  time  that 
has  elapsed,  or  the  sedative  character  of  the  poison,  there  may  be 
a  prostrate  state  of  the  system,  or  such  a  condition  may  be  appre- 
hended. In  the  more  advanced  stages,  therefore,  of  poisoning 
by  opium,  and  immediately,  in  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  digi- 
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talis,  aconite,  tobacco,  etc.,  when  there  may  be  an  indication  for  the 
discharge  of  the  poison,  mustard  should  be  employed,  either  alone 
or  with  other  medicines.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted  to  the  cold 
stage  of  the  pemicioua  miasmatic  fever,  and,  indeed,  to  a  similar  con- 
dition at  the  commencement  of  any  other  febrile  disease,  when  the 
stomach  is  not  already  irritable,  and  there  is  a  strong  necessity  for 
rousing  the  system  out  of  its  torpor.  It  has  also  been  recommended, 
in  the  collapse,  or  approaching  collapse  of  cholera,  in  order,  by  a 
powerful  impression  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
to  check  the  exhausting  discharges,  as  well  as  to  produce  an  exciting 
effect  upon  the  failing  general  powers.  It  may  be  given,  moreover, 
with  a  similar  view,  in  some  cases  of  torpor  from  old  paralysis,  in 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  excitement  of 
the  nervous  centres,  which  may  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the 
malady. 

The  dose  of  mustard  as  an  emetic  is  a  slightly  heaped  teaspoonful 
(about  a  drachm),  thoroughly  mixed  with  six  or  eight  fiuidounces  of 
water.  The  dose  may  be  doubled  or  tripled  in  cases  of  great  insen- 
sibility  of  stomach.  Copious  dilution  is  desirable,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent too  concentrated  an  effect  on  some  one  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  over-doses,  or  improperly  administered,  it  may  in- 
duce gastro-enteritis,  with  vomiting,  purging,  etc. 

2.  saXJILL.— SciLLA.  U.S.y  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Squill  is  to  be  considered  hereafter  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant^ 
in  which  capacities  it  is  almost  exclusively  used.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  state  that,  in  the  dose  of  from  nx  to  twelve  grains,  it 
will  often  vomit,  though  its  operation  in  this  way  is  somewhat  un- 
certain, and  occasionally  harsh.  In  cases  of  laryngeal  or  bronchial 
spasm  complicated  with  inflammation,  it  may  be  resorted  to,  with 
a  view  to  its  joint  emetic  and  expectorant  effects,  in  combination 
with  other  medicines,,  as  seneka,  ipecacuanha,  and  tartar  emetic,  or 
alone,  in  cases  of  emergency,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  at  hand,  and 
other  emetics  wanting.  For  these  purposes,  it  may  be  used  most 
conveniently  in  the  form  of  one  of  its  liquid  preparations,^  as  the 
tincture,  vinegar,  or  syrup.  (See  Squill,  aimong  the  expectorants.) 

8.  TOBACCO.— Tab ACUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

This  has  been  fully  considered  elsewhere.  (See  page  124.)  I  intro- 
duce it  here  simply  to  say  that,  in  the  dose  of  about  six  grains,  in 
persons  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  it  will  generally  vomit,  and  may  be 
resorted  to  in  urgent  cases  for  this  purpose.    It  is,  however,  so  apt 
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to  prodnee  ezcesBire  and  distressing  nausea,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
so  nncertain  in  any  special  dose,  that  it  is  almost  never  employed 
fcnr  this  purpose  at  present.  It  is  poisonous  in  over-doses,  bnt  is 
said  to  be  less  dangerous,  when  exhibited  by  the  stomach  than  by 
the  rectmn,  becanse  more  apt  to  be  discharged. 


Besides  the  above  prodacts,  the  following  may  be  nsed  for  an 
emetic  effect,  though  all  more  or  less  uncertain,  and  most  of  them 
disposed  also  to  act  on  the  bowels: — The  roots  of  different  species  of 
YIOLBT  ( Viola)j  of  the  daffodil  {Narei$$u$  p9eud4hnarei$$u$)j  of 
the  BEVEKA  SKAKBROOT  {Pofyffola  Senega);  the  leaves  and  roots  of 
ABA&ABACCA  {Aeamm  EuropKurk)^  all  in  the  dose  of  from  thirty 
grains  to  a  drachm ;  and  the  root  of  our  indigenous  Indian  Hbmp 
{Apocynum  cannahinum\  and  dog*s-bane  (Apoeynum  androeaemi^ 
folium)^  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains. 


2.  Mineral  Emetics. 

L  TARTRATE  OF  ANTIMONY  AND  POTASSA. 

ANTIMONIIET  POTASS^  TARTRAS.  ITIA— Antimonu 
Potassio-Tartras.  Lond. — ^Antimoniuh  Tartarizatum.  Ed.y  Dub. 

Syn,  Tartar  Emetic.    Tartarized  Antimony. 

Tartar  emetic  is  here  to  be  considered  only  as  an  emetic.  In  its 
other  relations  it  has  already  been  fully  treated  of  (see  page  55),  or 
will  be  hereafter.  With  perhaps  the  exception  of  ipecacuanha,  it  is 
the  most  valuable  and  most  employed  of  the  whole  class,  and  has 
properties  which  render  it,  for  certain  purposes,  superior  even  to  that 
medicine,  though  inferior  for  others. 

Effeete  and  Indications.  Tartar  emetic  usually  acts  promptly 
and  energetically,  causing  much  nausea,  and  repeated  and  prolonged 
vomiting,  with  great  general  relaxation.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, and  in  certain  individuals,  it  operates  as  gently  as  any  other 
emetic  medicine.  It  is  said  to  produce  the  same  effects  when  in- 
jected into  the  blood-vessels,  the  serous  cavities,  or  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, though  with  less  certainty.  Applied  to  the  rectum,  or  the  skin, 
it  is  little  disposed  to  act  as  an  emetic ;  yet  in  the  former  position  it 
is  asserted  occasionally  to  vomit;  and  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  the 
same  effect  attendant  on  its  external  use  as  a  pustulating  agent. 
It  is  more  apt  to  purge  than  most  of  the  emetics  ordinarily  used. 
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Compared  with  ipecacaanha,  it  produces,  as  a  general  rule,  more 
nausea,  more  frequent  and  protracted  efforts  at  vomiting,  greater 
muscular  relaxation  and  arterial  depression,  and  a  stronger  impres- 
sion on  the  whole  system.  It  is  also  more  disposed  to  extend  its 
action  to  the  duodenum,  and  to  cause  bnious  dUcharges. 

From  these  qualities,  the  indications  for  its  preferable  use  may  be 
deduced.  When  the  object  is  merely  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  or  to 
produce  a  gentle  impression  of  any  kind,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  emetic  daily  or  at  other  shorter  intervals,  and  always  when 
vomiting  is  called  for  in  an  already  highly  irritated  or  inflamed 
state  of  the  stomach,  ipecacuanha  should  be  selected.  Tartar  emetic 
is  preferable  when  the  object  is  to  compress  or  agitate  the  abdominal 
viscera,  to  produce  great  muscular  relaxation  and  circulatory  depres- 
sion, to  supersede  any  particular  morbid  state  by  a  shock  upon  the 
system,  or  to  act  energetically  by  revulsion. 

Therapeutic  Application.  In  reference  to  the  abdominal  viscera, 
this  is  the  most  effective  emetic  in  cvL%e%o{  portal  and  9plenie  eonge^' 
tiony  torpor  of  the  liver j  and  jaundice.  In  this  last  disease,  it  some- 
times operates  very  energetically  in  bringing  about  biliary  secretion, 
and  may  be  resorted  to  when  the  liver  refuses  to  respond  to  its  ordi- 
nary excitants.  In  the  course  of  biliouf  fever^  portal  congestion 
and  deficient  hepatic  secretion  sometimes  occur,  with  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms,  and  may  generally  be  relieved  by  a  dose  of  tartar 
emetic,  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  not  already  in< 
flamed,  or  highly  irritated;  but  it  is  at  present  much  less  used  in 
such  cases  than  formerly. 

For  the  production  of  muscular  relaxation,  the  medicine  is  ex- 
tremely useful  in  croup^  and  of  itself  will  often  immediately  check 
an  attack  of  the  catarrhal  variety  of  that  disease.  There  is  reason, 
too,  to  suppose  that,  if  employed  early  in  the  pseudomembranous 
variety,  before  the  false  membrane  has  formed  largely,  it  will  occa- 
sionally have  the  same  effect.  It  is,  however,  frequently  necessary 
to  repeat  the  emetic  once  or  oftener,  and  in  quick  succession,  before 
the  disease  can  be  subdued;  and  its  use  should  be  accompanied  with 
that  of  the  warm  bath  at  the  same  time.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  same  property  would  render  tartar  emetic  preferable  to  ipecacu- 
anha in  asthma  and  pertussis;  and  no  doubt  its  immediate  effects 
would  be  greater;  but  as,  in  these  affections,  there  is  usually  occasion, 
when  the  emetic  plan  is  adopted,  for  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  me- 
dicine, ipecacuanha  is  on  the  whole  preferable,  as  less  liable  to  produce 
either  serious  gastric  irritation,  or  general  prostration  of  the  system. 
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For  prodneiiig  the  mvsciilmr  relmxmlion,  so  moeh  desired  bj  the 
snrgeoA  in  ^bgtmaU  eoset  ofdidocaUony  tart&r  emetic  is  greatly  pre* 
Cermble  to  ipecacoanhA.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  obtain  its  fall  nan* 
seating  and  relaxing  effect;  and  it  should  be  given  with  that  view 
rather  than  to  romit,  thoogh  it  is  not  always  possible  to  prevent  the 
latter  resolt. 

For  the  same  nniversal  depression  attendant  on  its  nauseaUng 
i^rationy  tartar  emetic  is  often  a  most  useful  agent  in  subduing  tKe 
wioUnee  of  the  maniaeal  paroxjftm^  of  acyAe  delirium^  and  of  great 
J^fwierieal  diiiurbaneej  especially  in  the  frequently  recurring  convut^ 
nant  iff  the  last-mentioned  affection. 

Through  its  powerful  general  impresdon  or  shock,  it  is  peculiarly 
efficient  in  the  interruption  of  paroxysmal  diseases,  whether  remittent 
or  intermittent,  given  so  as  to  be  in  full  action  at  the  period  for  the 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  Hence  one  of  the  indications  for  its 
use  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  paroxjfemal  neuralgia. 
The  same  indication  is  offered  in  the  forming  etagee  (f  fever j  when 
it  is  thought  that  a  powerful  shock  will  sometimes  supersede  the  in* 
iluence  of  the  morbific  cause  altogether,  or  greatly  moderate  its 
violence. 

From  its  energetic  revulsive  action,  as  well  as  its  general  depress- 
ing effect,  tartar  emetic  is  probably  more  successful  in  the  subversion 
of  inflammatory  diseases,  in  their  earlier  stages,  than  any  other 
emetic.  Hence  it  has  often  been  given  at  the  commencement  of 
ophthalmia^  catarrhal  inflammation^  toneUlitiiy  laryngitie^  and  even 
pneumonia^  with  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  disease;  and  is  some* 
times  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  swelled  testicle^  btiboeSy  and 
eynovial  inflammation. 

The  same  revulsive  influence  renders  it  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
various  nervous  diseases,  as  tic  douleureuxy  obetinate  headache^  ma- 
ma,  and  amauroeis. 

It  is  often  used,  in  small  doses,  in  connection  with  purgative  medi- 
cines, in  order  to  increase  their  activity. 

In  doubtful  cases,  it  should  be  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  which 
gives  it  greater  mildness  and  brevity  of  action,  while  the  tartar  emetic 
insures  efficiency. 

It  b  contra-indicated  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  and  an 
inflamed  or  irritated  state  of  the  stomach. 

Administration.  The  medium  do$e  of  tartar  emetic  required  for 
vomiting  is  two  or  three  grains.  But,  from  the  variable  degree  of 
susceptibility  to  its  action  in  different  individuals,  and  under  different 
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circumstances  of  disease,  it  is  usually  deemed  advisable  to  give  it  in 
doses  of  one  grain,  repeated  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  till  U 
acts,  each  dose  being  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water.  If,  after 
the  administration  of  six  or  seven  doses,  it  should  produce  much 
nausea  and  general  prostration  without  vomiting,  a  dose  of  ipecaco* 
anha  may  be  administered,  to  produce  the  emetic  effect. 

When  the  two  are  given  together,  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic  and 
twenty  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed,  and  divided  into  two  powders, 
which  may  be  given  diffused  in  water ;  the  second  at  an  interval  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  if  the  first  should  not  answer  the  purpoae. 

Antimonial  wine  may  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  dose  of  a  fluid- 
ounce,  or,  what  is  preferable,  in  half  the  quantity;  repeated,  if  neces- 
sary, at  the  usual  interval.  It  is,  however,  much  more  used  as  aa 
emetic  in  children  than  adults.  The  dose  for  a  child,  one  or  two 
years  old,  is  from  twenty  to  forty  drops.  In  the  paroxysm  of  croup, 
this  may  be  increased  to  forty  or  sixty  drops. 

By  enemUj  from  six  to  twelve  grains  of  the  salt  may  be  adminia* 
tered ;  but  it  will  seldom  be  found  to  vomit. 

In  cases  of  threatened  death  from  food,  or  other  solid  body  lodged 
in  the  oesophagus,  relief  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  in  several  in- 
stances, by  throwing  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  into  the  veins.  Two 
or  three  grains  of  it  dissolved  in  two  fluidounces  of  water,  is  the 
quantity  usually  employed,  though  as  much  as  six  grains  are  said  to 
have  been  given.  Emesis  has  been  brought  on,  and  the  foreign  body 
thus  forced  upward,  and  discharged. 


II.  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC. 
ZINCI  SULPHAS.  U.8.,L<md.,Ed.,Duh. 

Syn,  White  Yitriol. 

For  an  account  of  the  properties,  effects,  and  general  uses  of  thb 
medicine,  see  page  420  of  the  first  volume.  At  present  we  are  to 
consider  it  solely  as  an  emetic. 

In  this  capacity,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  characterized  by  promptness, 
energy,  and  the  production  of  comparatively  little  nausea.  It  oper^ 
ates  more  speedily  than  any  other  known  emetic  except  sulphate  of 
copper ;  and,  though  the  operation  is  very  energetic,  it  is  soon  over, 
and  leaves  little  prostrating  effect  behind  it. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  was  formerly  much  used  as  an  emetic,  but  has 
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'bBBii  wimast  ennrcslT  sqwrseded  It  ^MCMnaailui  loid  tartar  caM'tk^ 
Prodnazig  lixzile  of  dvirekxiBf  wmi  ]Bro6lriaai^  dbor  wbkik  rtsD^tn 
tKTtar  «iii6tic  so  naefiil  in  ocrtain  etsesi,  k  w^d  fiMan  to  W  J^pliot^ 
Ucv.  \fT  itB  jiBCiiilMi  froperbeR.  sumhr  to  A^  snfile  ^vmiiioin  of  tbe 
stammck;  Imt  bfsre  ^^ecacoauLa  luis  xb«  aitruitt^  OT«r  h  of  jcroater 
mldDesfi.  It  3S  mvcli  infenor  to  dtb«r  of  these  iMtdkaiies  as  a  xmmk 
tmit^  wi  fKBuaiet  of  espMst'orauon  a»d  yrjyiratiom, 

CDO^  remdtr  it  tox  vse^vL  h  oasM  <)f  mansn^  pemmii^  eqp<> 
fmJiy  h^  ^ipiKB,  it  is  tke  Bost  dbaeat  moJRciaa^  iMXt  fo^sib^  ^ 
mifikMi^  «f  copper,  i&  <mt  poaussiott;  aad  is^  einesi  pi>efaraUe  to  tkal 
emetic^  as  less  daAgorotu.  I  koTe  «sed  it  <kft)e»^  uid  Miere  xiM  I 
Kare  itrvet  ImbI  it  to  £ul;  tbongb  I  ^Te  alirsys  eaiploTed  ipcca<»» 
an^  as  am  aaziliaiT.  Tlie  lauer  maj  be  giTem  ahaoot  ittde&mhie^; 
a  teatpoonfU  being  adrnmisterod  at  a  tiMe,  amd  r^peat«d  aef^ial 
tiaeo  if  BeoeoBair.  Tbe  dose  of  tbe  fonaer  loay  be  tkiity  gruaa; 
bos  I  ibwld  hesitate  to  repeat  it  wore  than  onee^  or,  at  tbe  iwtkesti 
a  oeoosd  time,  for  fear  that,  tbougb  it  maj  mot  Yomit,  it  »^t  poaii» 
Uj  iaiaae  the  stoauch.  (See  ptgt  4SS*)  Sni^^te  of  aiac  is  abo 
adapted  to  cases  of  pMemimg  hf  Mietaie  ^f  lemJL,  in  which  it  acts  aa 
an  antidote,  as  wdl  as  emetiei  oonT«ting  the  salt  of  lead,  aa  far  aa 
it  goea,  into  a  oomparatiTeiT  inert  oalphate,  and  its^  b^ng  converted 
into  the  acetate  of  zinc,  which  performs  the  part  of  the  ottctic  I 
hare  seen  it  used  with  prompt  sncceas. 

Another  affection,  in  which  it  has  been  speciaUy  recommended, 
is  pseodomembranoos  croup^  in  sereral  cates  of  which  it  was  em* 
ployed  by  Dr.  Francis,  of  New  York,  with  success,  after  failure  with 
ipecacuanha  and  tartar  emetic,  and  under  apparently  hopeless  cir*^ 
eumsunces.  Of  a  solution,  containing  a  drachm  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  he  gave  a  teaqK>on{ul  every  ten  minutes,  which  caused  vio« 
lent  vomiting,  and  the  rejection  of  the  false  membrane.  (EberlOi 
Mat.  Med,  and  Therap.^  4th  ed.,  L  85.)  This  practice  is  well  worthy 
of  imitation  in  a  similar  condition  of  things*  Sulphate  of  copper 
has  been  recommended  as  peculiarly  cfScacious;  but  the  salt  of  sine 
is  much  preferable,  if  it  answer  the  purpose,  as  less  likely  to  cause 
dangerous  gastritis. 

In  any  case  requiring  simple  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  should 
ipecacuanha  not  be  attainable,  or  be  forbidden  by  idiosynorasy  of 
the  patient,  sulphate  of  sine  may  be  substituted. 

The  dose,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  ten  grains;  in  narcotic 
poisoning,  it  may  be  thirty  grains;  in  either  case,  to  bo  repeated  at 
interrala  of  about  fifteen  minuloB  till  it  aota. 
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in.  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. 

CUPRI  SULPHAS.  U.S., Land., Ed., Dub. 

Syn,  Blue  Vitriol. 

See  volume  i.,  page  414,  for  a  general  account  of  this  medicine. 
As  an  emetic,  it  possesses  properties  closely  analogous  to  those  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  so  that  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  latter,  may 
be  said  of  it  also,  with  this  exception,  that,  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  them,  the  salt  of  copper  is  still  more  prompt,  more  ener* 
getic,  and  less  disposed  to  nauseate  than  that  of  zinc.  It  is,  more- 
over, more  dangerous,  being  much  more  irritant  and  corrosive. 

Like  sulphate  of  zinc,  too,  it  is  used  chiefly  in  cases  of  narcotic 
poisoning  and  pseudomembranouB  cronp.  In  it.  »ppUo»tion  to  the 
former  purpose,  the  caution  is  still  more  necessary,  to  avoid  a  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  dose,  as,  if  it  accumulate  in  the  stomach, 
and  remain  long  without  vomiting,  though  it  may  give  no  signs  of 
action  during  the  state  of  insensibility,  yet,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
reaction,  violent  inflammation  may  ensue,  even  should  the  medicine, 
in  the  mean  time,  have  been  discharged.  The  dose  should  not,  I 
think,  be  repeated  more  than  once;  and  it  would  be  best  to  admin- 
ister it  in  no  case  until  milder  emetics  had  been  tried  without  effect. 

In  p%eudomembranou%  croup^  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  consider- 
ably used,  since  originally  recommended  by  Dr.  Hoffmann,  of  Darm- 
stadt, in  1821,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Droste,  of  Germany,  who 
had  extraordinary  success  with  it  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
It  acts  almost  immediately,  and,  by  the  violence  of  the  vomiting,  was 
thought  by  Droste  to  cause  a  separation  and  discharge  of  the  false 
membrane  more  efSciently  than  any  other  emetic.  The  dose  for  a 
child  from  one  to  two  years  of  age  is  a  grain ;  from  two  to  four  years, 
two  grains ;  and  from  the  latter  age  to  ten,  about  three  grains.  If 
complete  relief  is  not  obtained  by  the  first  dose,  from  one-quarter  to 
one-half  of  a  grain  is,  according  to  Dr.  Droste,  to  be  given  every  two 
hours;  and  of  these  smaller  doses  more  than  three  or  four  are  seldom 
required.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci,y  xvii.  281.)  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  medicine  will,  like  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha, 
cure  nearly  all  the  cases  of  ordinary  spasmodic  or  catarrhal  oroup ; 
and  such,  probably,  were  most  of  the  cases  of  the  disease  treated 
by  Droste,  all  of  which  recovered.  But,  in  the  pseudomembranous 
croup,  it  very  often  fails.  In  one  instance,  in  which  I  used  it,  a  tube 
of  false  membrane,  two  inohea  or  more  in  length,  wii  diadiarged;  yet 


maSi  jmrnuiAmem  Sam  if  "As  «me  lAmiim. 

^ouza.  TBBOfls  'As  wsKBKm  ^  "iggiBry  JMu:  i^ww.  irmtiht 

if  iHDpJKir  iiiiiwnmi&.  ^iul  :fi«r  ^ 


FT.  TELUSm  STLPHATE  CT  XEBCTKT 


Mtiuml Ef«t9  umi  rML  Tnrpefi}  mmiiral  Jdo^  )i«^  >l^rft  «i^  »t 
SI  emfox;.  f arxDo^  moc^  more  libaa  ax  joYiSirffit.  T\>iaii:^  jijtimanijt 
wi&x  pns,  jtrampcwss^  and  ini^  ^tai^  ^f  ti>e  neciNir&trT  psvtfomiai^ 
iKfooMit  ef  like  aattanKodak.  n  Itas  Vma  ^vttssdkoy^  a$  aoKytna^ 

ia  iht  feadrauti^  i^tai,  if  nca  -whiSW  Te^tf<^f*i  Yt  \ht  j^^vmacK  it  )» 
apt  to  sa&rase.  Tl»«ie  q«i£iif«  im£t  h  fcv  or£iiaix  wir  a$  aa  <<mM>r; 
Wt  it  is  ooca&cttaDT  <9pk»T««i.  rey«ited  rro  or  i^i^^  tiift^  a  ^«vy^« 
m  cmaBB  of  niiSQaMtt  ^wt^Oang  of  the  tM^de^  in  ir^icii  it5  SKsrcarml 
mar  be  desirakie;  a&d  lia&.  xa^reot^er*  bwsa  strwi^T  ly^ 
ded  bj  Dr,  Habkird.  <f  Mais^^  in  iht^  trmxititJit  of  wwnjv. 
Dr.  Habbard  states  tliat  it  is  prompt  aad  certaiiu  ih%t  it  »  little  dij»« 
poae^d  to  act  OB  tbe  bowf^  and  pr(i«tTat<!S  k^5;$  than  otix^r  <r3aM>o 
aMd  IB  tke  treatBest  of  tbat  £5«ease.  In  iht  its>€^i<<nt^m\vnak<^iM^ 
▼ariety,  its  difporitkm  to  aftct  the  spt^m  i(\>m)d  W  ratlM^^  ia  it* 
&Taar  tliaa  otherwise. 
Tbe  ordinaiy  emetie  dose  is  £?«  grains*     For  a  duUl  tw^  jrtmrs 
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old,  with  croup,  the  dose  is  two  or  three  grains,  to  be  repeated,  if 
necessary.  In  fifteen  minutes.  In  over-doses,  turpeth  mineral  acts 
as  a  corrosive  poison. 

Besides  the  mineral  substances  mentioned,  there  are  many  others 
which  possess  emetic  properties ;  as,  for  example,  alunij  the  prectpi' 
tated  sulphuret  and  chloride  of  antimony j  the  acetates  of  copper  and 
zincj  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury ^  etc.;  and,  in  fact,  almost  all 
highly  irritating  or  corrosive  substances  will  occasionally  provoke 
vomiting;  but,  with  the  single  exception  of  alunij  which  is  used  in 
the  treatment  of  croup,  and  of  which  sufScient  has  been  said  under 
the  head  of  the  astringents,  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  at 
present  habitually  employed  in  this  capacity.  They  are  generally 
more  or  less  uncertain,  are  liable  to  do  serious  injury  in  over-doses, 
and  are  susceptible  of  no  useful  application  as  emetics,  for  which 
those  generally  employed  are  not  as  well  or  better  adapted. 


!■!  iiMiiu,  earner  -Ott  smniier  ir  tm  oiMam^jr  ic  titf  ^m^    !rh^ 

1.  Matk  qT  €'^uru&m  ami  t^jf^aS9^ 

of  i3»  iicmtBii^  iuu*  |p««wr  «0ii«:(5:.    in  dii^ 
mjormi^  ttr  iafiaaior  ic  noiic^  igvoi  ^dir«iMiM» 

Tmwnntgr  ln«;.  iK^ua^iar  ttrraic^  ji  Amci  pNfti^ 
fmtinm^  nianigwHg TOtyadiy,  ir  da*mj^  i^:9iiimi  i«r  |!W|(iiiiur 
mmrwam  nwitrtm.  s  jur  oenKoHw  hmma:,  lno.  fNn  ibe  Tt^paiiwi^  ^ 

smL  oT  aie  maaa^  of  ibf  iboanmuu  msKskiik  ^^Jmoi  iW  n^iMwoiAii 
talks  ^iiuifu  it  is  Ugikhr  pnibfeiik  xh«i  ihf  <i^ruac  iKffyff»  <y«»cr<iii 

miBciikr  0012  idbt  l»e  dkeie^i  It  tDfebuuckl  'K*(^icbt  ^  ^iifa^nwoAft 
from  1^  uMmt  tumuaoBz  futiSi  h  h  jatii^ikik  tlua  |«Ba$:M4Aii  n^jix 
winiffLiniPg  l»e  ]iroJbioMi  <ar  aidf>d  in  i^  ^r^T;  Ikoi  tfaia  mnck  m^  i»£i^ 
cfeoe  eKauK  be  i^  ciuef  €uifie  if^  pro^r^id  br  ike  swqpir  &^  tW 
like  caahasTx  afxen  MSf  iriibom  »3^i:  anrdui^r  Jiff^rc^otiKk'  t<<^  Ui^ 
irei^  or  bnlk  of  the  ocmtentt  of  liie  bowfils. 

2.  A  Mcoid  and  voy  &(iq«est  nnbod  ci  JMiMi  i$  Vt  ii»c!Ty«»y^: 
tke  €xlttlaaacm  of  aerons  liqvd^  mud  ti^e  {K^cnm<A  of  vukwmk  iniso 
tke  prinat  ris.  Tbt  Hqwd  tkm^  povrod  ovt  into  iht^  Ko^ir^  M^^ 
ktiw  ^he  ptnstahae  movoMmt^  tt  tbe  cttkartSo  is  itM^lf  ««|^'«iM  to 
JU,  mcoordmg  to  the  iitt  »<ftkod  of  oporatin|r* 

S.  Gcitam  cKthariaet  mf^^ear  to  oponte  nminlT  bv  i&t4nmUtin|r  tW 
fiver,  and  tkw  aovMiiig  tke  c«iaYtio&  of  bUo.  It  )«  (mtoW^^t 
thitwgL  tint  Mcretioii,  opentiBg  on  tko  nincon»  VK4nl^rMio,  iImI  tW 
Rgohr  beahUnl  nctiiMi  of  iht  bovek  it  chioflj  tuuuncid.     T)mU  iW 
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bile  Is  actively  purgative  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  secreted 
in  excess,  it  almost  always  occasions  either  cholera  morbus,  or  bil- 
ious diarrhoea.  Medicines,  therefore,  which  stimulate  the  hepatic 
secretion,  must  necessarily  act  as  cathartics,  and  I  believe  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  mercurials  mainly  operate.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
similar  effect  is  produced  by  an  increase  of  the  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creas, but  we  have  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact. 

4.  Still  another  method  is  probably  through  absorption.  We 
know  that  certain  cathartic  medicines  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
absorbed,  and  enter  into  the  circulation.  Thus  rhubarb  and  gam- 
boge impart  colouring  matter  to  the  urine;  sulphur  exhales,  in  the 
form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from  the  surface  of  those  who  take 
it  freely;  and  the  purgative  principle  of  senna  is  said  to  be  secreted 
with  the  milk.  But  a  still  stronger  proof  is,  that  several  of  the 
cathartics,  as  senna,  colocynth,  and  elaterium,  operate  on  the  bowels, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  serous  or  cellular  tissue,  or 
injected  into  the  blood.  Aloes  operates  upon  the  same  portion  of 
the  bowels,  and  in  the  same  characteristic  method,  whether  taken 
into  the  stomach,  injected  into  the  rectum,  or  applied  to  a  blistered 
surface  denuded  of  the  cuticle.  Whether,  after  entering  the  ciroa- 
lation,  they  act  directly  on  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  or  first 
on  the  mucous  coat  or  nervous  centres,  and  secondarily  on  the  peri* 
staltic  function,  is  uncertain;  but  as,  in  either  mode  of  adminis- 
tration, the  drastic  substances  irritate  or  inflame  the  lining  membrane, 
it  is  probably  upon  this  that  the  primary  impression  is  made,  as  well 
when  they  operate  through  the  circulation,  as  when  by  immediate 
contact. 

Certain  cathartics  act  exclusively  in  some  one  of  the  preceding 
methods ;  but  the  greater  number,  though  they  may  be  disposed  to 
act  in  one  rather  than  another  of  them,  conjoin  two  or  more  methods 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Different  individuals  of  the  class  act  on  different  parts  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Thus,  gamboge,  which  is  apt  to  vomit,  operates 
probably  more  especially  on  the  stomach  and  upper  portion  of  the 
bowels;  aloes  is  well  known  to  direct  a  peculiar  influence  to  the 
large  intestines,  including  the  colon  and  rectum;  while  the  neutral 
salts,  castor  oil,  senna,  etc.,  if  they  have  any  preference,  affect  spe- 
cially the  small  intestines,  though  probably  operating  also,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  primae  vise.  This  tendency  to 
one  part  of  the  bowels  rather  than  another  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
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itdegTMBof  sofailttfitjiii  the  acting  priaciple  of  tlienedidiie; 
tlie  mmtk  soldhfe  openliBg  on  tlie  vpper,  mud  tlie  koist  so  on  tko 
lover  portioM  of  tiw  trad:.  It  is  piobmble  thU  a  ine^dne  of  verj 
ABcalt  aohbifity  in  tlw  fiqpodds  of  tke  stomadi  and  bowds^  wboUifr 
ofiginnllj  so,  or  rendo^  so  hj  tho  Bmn«'  of  preparing  it,  might 
pans  the  npper  portion  nndianged,  and  thus  act  more  especialhr  on 
the  lover;  hat  the  fact  is  that,  in  relation  to  most  of  the  oathartioa 
in  which  this  pecaliar  tendency  is  oboerraUe,  there  is  no  sndi  pecn* 
liaritT  of  9cM»alitj.  Thns,  the  actiTe  prindple  of  aloes,  which 
operates  on  the  lower  bowels,  is  readilj  sofaible;  and  it  shows  tho 
diiposition,  whether  giren  in  jhH,  or  in  sohition.  Naj,  OTen 
applied  to  the  denaded  sorfSMO  of  the  skin,  it  is  asserted  still 
to  <^ierate  jneficrably  on  the  rectum  and  colon.  The  resolt,  th«i^ 
mnst  be  ascribed  to  some  other  canse  than  anj  mere  modification 
of  scdobilitj.  niere  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact.  Some 
Bedieines  hare  a  tendencj  to  act  eqpeciall j  on  the  kidnojs,  some 
on  the  skin,  some  on  the  brain,  etc  Wh j  should  tho^e  not  be  a 
similar  election  in  relation  to  different  portions  of  the  alimoitary 
canal?  So  far  as  any  explanation  can  be  giyen,  in  the  present  state 
of  oar  knowledge,  the  fact  most  be  ascribed  to  different  snsceptibili- 
ties  of  the  ssTeral  portions  of  the  canal,  arising  from  peculiarity  of 
intimate  constitotion.  The  stomach  and  dnodennm  are  so  consti* 
toted  as  to  be  especially  susceptible  to  the  action  of  gamboge,  while 
they  do  not  feel  the  influence  of  aloes ;  and  exactly  the  roTerse  may 
be  said  of  the  colon  and  rectum. 

The  character  of  the  discharges  varies  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
cathartic  acts.  Medicines  which  operate  exdnsively  on  the  large 
intestines  produce  fecal  eTacuation  more  or  less  consistent.  Such  is 
the  case  with  aloes  and  snlphor.  Others,  which  act  upon  the  whole 
extent  of  the  canal,  or  particularly  on  the  small  intestines,  of  course 
CTacuate  the  liquid  contents  of  the  upper  bowels,  and  occasion  liquid, 
but  still  feculent  stools.  Those  which  act  by  increasing  serous  exha- 
lation,  produce  thin  watery  discharges,  often  very  copious,  but  gen- 
erally  more  or  less  coloured  with  feculent  matter.  Bilious  stools 
indicate  that  the  cathartic  has  operated  on  the  liver.  They  are 
sometimes  of  a  bright  deep-yellow,  sometimes  green  from  the  reac- 
tion of  intestinal  acids,  and  sometimes,  when  the  bile  is  very  con- 
centrated, of  a  dark  brown  approaching  to  black,  but  still  yellow 
when  in  thin  layers.  Irritating  cathartics  sometimes  cause  mucous 
and  bloody  stools. 
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Cathartics  are  usually  arranged  in  three  divisions,  based  upon 
their  difference  in  activity  or  energy.  The  mildest  are  denominated 
laxatives;  those  of  considerable  energy,  but  not  violent,  simplj 
purges  J  or  purgatives;  and  a  third  set,  which  superadd  severe  irri* 
tant  properties  to  their  cathartic  power,  drastic  purges^  or  simply 
drastics.  Though,  by  varying  the  dose  and  mode  of  combination^ 
much  may  be  done  towards  obviating  these  differences  of  power,  yet 
there  is,  in  this  respect,  an  inherent  and  distinctive  character  in 
many  articles  of  the  class;  so  that  no  increase  of  the  dose  would 
give  energy  to  the  feeble,  and  no  diminution  of  it  render  the  violent 
mild.  Thus,  there  are  some  laxatives  of  which  no  amount  that  could 
be  used  would  act  energetically  on  the  bowels;  and  some  drastics 
which,  though  the  purgative  effect  might  be  diminished  by  lowering 
the  dose,  yet,  when  given  in  quantity  sufScient  to  operate  at  all,  will 
generally  be  attended  with  griping  pain,  or  other  sign  of  irritation. 

1.  Laxatives  not  only  operate  moderately,  but  with  gentleness, 
that  is,  without  materially  irritating  the  mucous  membrane,  even,  as 
a  general  rule,  when  taken  largely.  They  may  occasionally  produce 
griping  pains;  but  these  are  usually  owing  to  flatulence,  consequent 
upon  gaseous  matters  resulting  from  fermentation  or  other  decompo- 
sition of  the  laxative  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  laxative  fruits,  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  from  combinations  formed  by  it  in  the 
bowels,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  formed  from  sulphur. 
The  bowels  are  loosened  rather  than  purged;  the  evacuations  being 
feculent,  and  more  or  less  consistent  according  to  the  special  mode 
of  operation,  or  the  portion  of  the  canal  specially  affected. 

2.  Purges  may  be  considered,  for  convenience  of  arrangement,  as 
embracing  only  those  cathartics  which  are  capable  of  operating 
vigorously  on  the  bowels ;  but,  in  whatever  quantity  taken,  are  not 
likely  to  prove  poisonous  by  inflaming  the  alimentary  mucous  mem* 
brane.  They  may  exhaust  by  excessive  depletion,  but  are  not  danger^ 
ously  irritant.  This  statement  is  not  intended  to  be  absolute,  but 
only  general.  Even  inert  substances  may  become  dangerous,  if  given 
in  quantities  sufficient,  by  their  mass,  or  acting  mechanically  in  some 
other  way,  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  bowels. 

3.  DrasticSj  or  drastic  purges  as  they  are  usually  called,  are 
characterized  by  the  property  of  irritating  the  mucous  membrane, 
and,  in  over-doses,  may  produce  serious  consequences  by  exciting 
extensive  and  severe  inflammation  in  that  tissue.  Even  in  their 
ordinary  operation,  they  not  unfrequently  cause  more  or  less  nausea^ 
faintness,  griping  pain,  and  tenesmus;  but,  when  they  are  taken  in 
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excess,  these  symptoms  are  much  aggravated,  severe  vomiting  and 
bloody  stools  occur,  the  abdomen  becomes  very  painful  and  tender 
on  pressure,  the  extremities  become  cold,  the  pulse  sinks,  and  life 
is  involved  in  considerable  danger. 


The  term  hydragogue  has  been  applied,  as  the  name  itself  would 
indicate,  to  those  cathartics  which  produce  copious  watery  stools. 
This  property  belongs  especially  to  the  drastic  purges,  and  it  has 
been  not  unusual  to  consider  it  as  embracing  these  alone;  so  that, 
in  the  mind  of  not  a  few,  the  idea  of  hydragogue  cathartics  is  asso* 
ciated  with  something  violent  and  irritating;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
the  saline  purges  are  not  less  really  hydragogue,  and  not  less,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  the  name  than  the  more  powerful  drastics.  When 
used  in  this  work,  or  elsewhere  by  the  writer,  the  term  is  made  to 
express  what  it  means;  simply  the  property  of  producing  watery 
evacuations,  without  reference  to  mildness  or  severity  of  action  in 
other  respects. 

Chriping  pain  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  on  the  operation  of 
cathartics.  It  depends  on  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat.  This  may 
be  induced  by  various  causes,  and,  as  stated  in  the  remarks  on  laxj^ 
tives,  is  not  always  inconsistent  with  mildness  of  operation;  as,  for 
example,  when  it  depends  on  the  production  of  flatulence,  which  by 
distending  the  bowels,  calls  the  muscular  coat  into  irregular  action. 
But  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  high  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  operates  in  producing  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  enteritis  and  dysentery.  Originating  in  this  cause,  it  is 
much  more  serious,  and  indicates  a  drastic  character  in  the  medicine. 
There  is  a  third  source  of  griping  entirely  differing  from  either  of 
the  above.  It  is  the  powerful  stimulant  influence  of  the  cathartic, 
directed  especially  to  the  muscular  coat.  The  griping  is  an  excess 
of  the  directly  stimulated  peristaltic  movement.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  senna  produces  its  characteristic  griping  effect.  The  symptom, 
under  these  circumstances,  indicates  no  violence  of  irritation  exer- 
cised upon  the  mucous  membrane,  but  simply  an  energetic  direction 
to  the  muscular  tissue.  It  may  be  painful,  but  is  never  dangerous, 
and  may  in  general  be  easily  controlled. 

Another  difference  between  cathartics  is  in  their  influence  upon 
the  system.  Some,  besides  their  cathartic  effect,  and  the  general 
depression  consequent  upon  it,  have  a  direct  sedative  influence  on 
the  circulation,  and  operate  as  refrigerants.  Such  are  the  saline 
eathsrtics  generally.    Others,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  be  tonic 
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or  stimulating,  increasing  the  general  temperature,  and  sometimes 
even  the  pulse.  These  are  often  called  warming  cathariiet.  Rhu- 
barb, aloes,  and  elaterium  have  more  or  less  of  this  character. 
Others,  again,  seem  to  have  no  further  operation  upon  the  system 
than  such  as  results  from  their  action  as  cathartics.  Among  these 
may  be  ranked  castor  oil,  jalap,  scammony,  etc.  The  operation  of 
cathartics  is  apt  to  induce  thirst;  particularly  that  of  the  bydra- 
gogues.  This  is  owing  simply  to  the  depletion  they  produce  from 
the  blood-vessels,  a  diminution  of  the  contents  of  which,  by  a  wise 
provision  of  nature,  induces,  probably  through  the  nervous  centres, 
the  sensation  of  thirst,  as  a  means  of  securing  a  supply  of  liquid  to 
replace  that  which  has  been  lost.  The  symptom  may  sometimes  also 
be  dependent  on  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
arterial  excitement  which  certain  cathartics  occasionally  produce. 

•  

2.  Therapeutic  Jkdicatians. 

Cathartics  answer  a  number  of  very  important  therapeutic  pur- 
poses, and  are  certainly  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  classes  of 
medicines.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  have  been 
greatly  abused.  They  afford  temporary  relief  under  so  many  cir- 
cumstances, are  generally  so  easy  of  administration,  and  so  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  those  who  may  be  too  ignorant  or  too  indolent 
to  investigate  disease  thoroughly,  and  deduce  just  indications  from 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  nature,  that  the  temptation  to  their 
abuse  is  almost  irresistible.  They  are  the  great  resource  of  empi- 
rics; and  large  fortunes  have  been  built  upon  purgative  pills.  The 
use  of  them  has  become  so  common,  that,  among  the  vulgar,  to  take 
a  dose  of  medicine,  or  of  physic,  is  equivalent  to  swallowing  a 
cathartic.  Of  course,  such  indiscriminate  use  of  medicines,  by  no 
means  harmless,  must  often  lead  to  serious  evil;  and  the  physician 
should  be  careful  not  to  be  seduced,  by  the  facility  of  practising 
medicine  upon  the  cathartic  plan,  into  countenancing,  by  his  exam- 
ple, the  general  rage  for  self>purgation.  He  will  very  often  have 
occasion  to  administer  cathartics;  but  he  should  never  do  so  unless 
in  compliance  with  some  clear  indication,  and  should  continue  them 
no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  accomplishing  the  object  aimed  at. 

1.  Simply  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  botoehy  is  probably  the 
most  important  indication  that  cathartics  are  capable  of  fulfilling. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  used,  in  the  Jint  plaeey  in  all  cases  of 
fecal  accumulation,  from  habitual  or  occasional  eamtipaiianj  when 
the  condition  cannot  be  overccmie  without  them.    It  is  not  necessary 
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for  me  to  consider  bere  tbe  causes,  eyfls,  and  treatment  of  constipa- 
tk>n.  This  sobject  belongs  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  Bat  there 
is  one  consideration  which  maj  be  appropriately  introduced  in  this 
]dace;  namely,  that,  in  the  treatment  of  habitnal  constipation, 
cathartics  shoold  always  be  regarded  merely  as  temporary  agents, 
to  be  employed  for  the  sake  of  obviating  injury  from  the  fecolent 
accumulation,  but  not  relied  on  for  the  cure.  They  are  not  really 
remedies  for  the  constipation,  which  must  be  treated  by  other  meas- 
ures, calculated  to  enable  the  bowek  to  resume  their  healthy  funo- 
tion.  To  confide  in  cathartics  alone,  would  often  be  to  confirm,  and 
eyen  to  aggrayate  the  evfl.  These  remarks  are  espedaDy  applicable 
to  the  co$iivene99  of  dy$pep$ia. 

When,  howeyer,  e<m9tipation  u  merely  oecasionalj  dependent  on 
some  temporary  cause,  which  has  already  ceased,  or  will  soon  cease 
to  act,  cathartics  are  to  be  employed  as  the  chief  agent  of  cure,  so 
fiur  as  the  constipation  itself  is  concerned.  Such  attacks  occur,  now 
and  then,  in  ordinary  health ;  and  the  fecal  accumulation  may  be- 
come so  great  as  to  threaten  serious  results.  Here  rigorous  cathar- 
tics are  often  requisite,  sometimes  the  most  vigorous;  and,  after  the 
bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  nothing  more  may  be  neces- 
sary than  perhaps  some  modification  of  the  diet,  or  other  ingesta. 

In  relation  to  the  eonstipatian  which  $o  frequently  attende  acute 
di$ea9€$j  as  fevers,  inflammations,  and  various  nervous  affections,  it 
may  be  laid  down,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  that  the  bowels  should 
be  kept  open,  in  order  to  prevent  injurious  reaction  of  the  feculent 
matter  on  the  constitation.  There  are  very  few  diseases,  indeed,  in 
which  cathartics  are  not  often  required  on  this  score.  A  rule,  bow- 
ever,  as  universal  as  that  of  the  use  of  the  cathartics,  is  that,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  present  indication  alone,  and  when  no  other  is 
offered  for  their  employment,  the  mildest  that  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose should  be  selected.  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  purge  actively, 
merely  for  the  removal  of  the  constipation  complicating  other  dis- 
eases, when  mild  measures  will  answer.  Generally,  for  the  purpose 
here  referred  to,  a  laxative  should  be  employed  daily,  or  every  other 
day.  It  would  seldom  be  proper  to  allow  the  patient  to  pass  more 
than  two  days  without  a  stool. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  conetipati&n  attendant  an 
pregnancy y  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  uterus  sometimes  interferes 
with  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels,  and  laxatives  are  often  useful, 
to  be  continued,  as  may  be  required,  until  the  temporary  cause  has 
ceased. 
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But  it  very  frequently  happens  that  other  indications  for  cathar- 
tics coexist  with  that  offered  by  simple  constipation,  which  may 
require  medicines  of  a  more  energetic  character;  and  great  latitude 
of  choice  necessarily  exists.  The  physician  has  the  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  much  acumen  and  discrimination,  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  cathartic,  specially  indicated  by  the  constipation,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  other  coincident  purposes,  which  are  constantly  presenting 
themseWes  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and,  besides,  in  accommo- 
dating the  cathartic  employed  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  case, 
as,  for  example,  the  state  of  the  stomach,  the  strength  of  the  system, 
and  the  preferences  or  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient. 

Secondly^  cathartics  are  employed,  in  compliance  with  the  present 
indication,  to  remoTe  unhealthy  secretions  which  may  be  poured  into 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  other  acrid  matters  which  may  form  in 
them,  through  chemical  changes  in  the  ingesta,  without  reference  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  constipation.  Cases  of  this  kind 
are  often  presented  in  nek-headache  from  acid  or  acrid  matter  in  the 
stomach ;  diarrhoea  and  cholera  infantum^  with  similar  matter,  in- 
cluding acrid  bile,  in  the  bowels ;  and  various  lowfomu  of  f every  par- 
ticularly typhuBy  or  fevers  of  the  typhous  type,  in  which  the  vitiated 
secretions  may  act  injuriously,  not  only  by  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  substances  existing  in  the  bowels,  but  by  their  absorption  into 
the  circulation,  and  the  consequent  vitiation  of  the  blood.  In  cases 
of  causelesn  low  apiritSj  hypochondriasisy  hysteriay  chareOy  and  vari- 
ous anomalous  nervous  disorder,  especially  when  attended  with  a  foul 
breath,  it  probably  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  root  of  the 
evil  is  accumulation  of  offensive  matters  in  the  primse  vise,  operating 
injuriously,  in  part  at  least,  through  absorption.  Whenever  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  state  of  things  exists,  whatever  may  be 
the  special  disease  under  treatment,  there  is  an  indication  for  this 
class  of  medicines. 

Thirdly y  indigestible  matters  of  various  kinds  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, such  as  food  of  very  difficult  solubility,  and  the  rind,  seeds,  and 
stones  of  fruits;  insoluble  medicines  in  excess;  various  inorganic 
bodies  which  are  frequently  from  habit,  whim,  or  other  cause,  put 
into  the  mouth,  and  then  accidentally  or  purposely  swallowed;  and 
all  kinds  of  poisons ;  these  various  substances,  either  by  the  mechan- 
ical results  of  their  presence,  causing  irritation  or  obstruction,  their 
essential  irritant  property,  or  dangerous  influence  on  the  system 
through  absorption,  offer  strong  indications  for  the  use  of  cathartics. 
Oolicy  dysenteryj  enterit%$y  and  obstruction  of  the  bowebj  may  all 
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S.  A  tkird  therapeatie  dbet  of  catharticB  is  to  imerfmm  tie  eeera* 
ti^m  of  ike  liter.  Of  this  I  shall  hare  oeeaaim  to  treat  fully  vhea 
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4.  Another  important  indication  is  the  prom^Hom  rf  mi99rpti0n. 
This  cathartics  aeeomphsh  through  thra*  depletory  influence.  By 
this  method  of  action,  they  often  prove  extremely  sorioeaUe  in 
dropsy,  in  the  oedema  of  inflammatoiy  affections,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  probably,  in  tumefactions  of  rarioos  kinds. 

5.  RevulMicn  is  another  highly  important  effect  of  cathartics.  For 
the  principles  of  this  mode  of  therapeutic  action,  the  reader  is  re* 
fierred  to  vdmmu  Lepage  53.  Those  cathartics  are  to  be  selected  for 
the  purpose  which  are  capable  of  producing  irritation,  howeyer  slight, 
of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Operating  on  the  long  track 
of  the  canal,  though  feebly  on  any  one  part,  they  produce  a  great 
aggregate  reTulsive  effect,  without  sensible  inconrenience  to  the  pa* 
tient.  They  are  thus  useful  in  all  kinds  of  inflammation  which  admit 
of  depletion,  except  when  seated  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  them* 
adres.  In  this  position,  if  adrantageous,  they  must  act  on  some 
other  principle  than  that  of  rerulsion.  They  are  peculiarly  useful 
in  cases  of  sanguineous  determination  to  the  head,  producing  vertiffo^ 
hemdackej  apoplexy ^  and  hemiplegia^  in  febrile  dieeaue  aiUmied  tr jtA 
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cerebral  fulnesSj  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  it$  meninges^  and 
in  rheumatic  and  gotUy  disease.  Even  in  the  pore  neuroeee  they 
may  act  favourablj  upon  the  same  principle^  calling  off  neryous  irri- 
tation from  the  points  where  it  may  have  been  accumulated.  Neural- 
gia has  been  treated  effectually  by  croton  oil  acting  as  a  purgative; 
and  the  drastic  cathartics  have  long  enjoyed  a  certain  celebrity  in 
the  treatment  of  mania.  They  are  among  the  most  useful  remedies 
in  chorea^  and  to  a  certain  extent  prove  serviceable  in  epHep9y  and 
tetanus.  Wheneveri  indeed,  there  is  morbid  concentration  of  blood 
and  nervous  forcCi  in  parts  more  or  less  distant  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  no  contra-indication  exists,  cathartics  are  called  for  upon 
the  principle  here  adverted  to.  The  choice  of  the  particular  cathar* 
tic  must  of  course  be  governed  by  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
case;  but  the  general  rule  may  be  laid  down,  that,  the  more  power- 
fully it  acts  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primie  viie,  the  more 
effective  it  is  likely  to  be  as  a  revulsive  agent ;  one  caution,  however, 
being  always  observed,  never  to  carry  the  remedy  so  far  as  to  excite 
inflammation  of  that  tissue,  which  reacts  injuriously  upon  the  system, 
and,  through  the  special  sympathies  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  with 
other  organs,  as  well  as  through  the  febrile  condition  produced,  may 
counteract  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  medicine  is  administered. 
6.  Still  another  principle  on  which  cathartics  act  therapeutically 
is  by  eliminating  offending  matters  from  the  blood.  This,  though 
probably  a  powerful  principle  of  operation,  is  necessarily,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  rather  vaguely  applied.  In  fevers^ 
various  cutaneous  eruptions^  rheumatism^  goutj  and  cases  of  defective 
or  suppressed  renal  and  hepatic  secretion^  matters  probably  accumu- 
late in  the  blood,  which  cathartics  aid  in  eliminating  by  increasing 
secretion  into  the  bowels.  They  are  among  the  best  remedies  in 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  with  suppressed  secretion,  as  in  ordinary 
nephritis  and  acute  Bright' s  disease^  and  they  are  almost  indispen- 
sable in  the  treatment  of  jaundice. 


It  very  frequently  happens  that  several  indications  are  offered  in 
the  same  disease  for  the  use  of  cathartics.  In  fevers  generally^  ^ 
sthenic  action^  they  operate  advantageously  by  removing  offending 
matters  from  the  bowels,  by  depletion,  and  by  revulsion,  especially 
from  the  head.  In  bilious  and  yellow  fevers  they  superadd  their 
cholagogue  action  to  other  beneficial  influences;  and,  in  the  low  or 
typhoid  affections,  and  indeed  in  all  fevers  of  long  continuance,  may 
be  supposed  to  act  usefully  by  depurating  the  blood.     The  only 
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serye  to  maintain  the  disease.  In  certain  conditions  of  diarrhoea,  few 
remedies  are  more  efficacious  than  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  landannmi 
or  a  combination  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb. 

In  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
cathartics  are  not  called  for  as  reyulsives,  yet  they  may  and  often  do 
prove  useful  by  removing  oiTending  causes,  producing  secretion  from 
the  congested  vessels,  and  depleting  from  the  portfd  circulation  by 
promoting  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver.  Hence,  they  have 
generally  been  considered  as  among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in 
the  treatment  of  dysentery. 

In  peritonitis  J  they  are  of  more  doubtful  propriety;  as,  by  the 
peristaltic  movement  they  provoke,  they  cause  the  inflamed  surfaces 
of  difierent  portions  of  the  bowels  to  rub  against  each  other,  and 
cannot  but  aggravate  the  disease;  producing,  I  think,  more  injury 
in  this  way  than  good  by  depletion,  or  by  revulsion  to  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  peritoneal.  I  am,  therefore,  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  them  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  complaint,  contenting 
myself  with  a  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels  in  the  early  stage, 
so  as  to  remove  any  feculent  accumulation  which  might  itself  serve 
to  provoke  injurious  peristaltic  efibrts,  and  afterwards  with  keeping 
the  lower  bowels  open  by  enemata.  In  the  peritonitis  dependent  on 
perforation,  they  should  be  avoided  sedulously  in  all  stages,  and  in 
any  method  of  administration;  the  indication  here  being  to  keep  the 
bowels  as  much  at  rest  as  possible. 

There  is  another  condition  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  in  which 
purgatives  are  liable  to  great  abuse.  The  cases  I  allude  to  are  those 
of  enteritis  attacking  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bowel  for  a  certain 
lengthy  and  thus  paralyzing  its  movements,  so  as  to  produce  obsti- 
nate constipation,  which  has  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken  for 
obstruction,  and  treated  accordingly  with  the  most  energetic  cathar- 
tics, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  patient.  The  cathartics  will  not 
pass,  and  are,  therefore,  apt  to  be  rejected  by  the  stomach;  while 
they  aggravate  the  disease,  by  the  excessive  efibrts  into  which  they 
stimulate  those  parts  of  the  inflamed  bowel  that  are  still  capable  of 
contraction.  The  indications  are  here  to  keep  the  bowel  at  rest, 
deplete  generally  and  locally,  apply  blisters,  and  give  calomel  and 
opium  internally.  When  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  bowels  are 
opened  spontaneously,  or  with  the  aid  of  very  gentle  cathartics. 

The  neuroses^  dropsy^  scrofula^  cutaneous  diseases^  etc.,  also  not 
unfrequently  afibrd  conjoint  indications  for  cathartics;  but  the  prin- 
ciples already  stated  will  be  sufficient  for  general  guidance  in  their 
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effect,  in  the  present  case,  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  that  fact; 
but  it  is  supposed,  and  as  seems  to  me  justly,  that  they  are  chiefly 
useful  by  the  increased  capacity  of  acting  which  they  impart  to  the 
tissues.  Nux  vomica,  which  is  an  excellent  tonic  in  small  doses, 
is  an  admirable  adjuvant  of  laxative  cathartics,  in  atonic  states  of 
the  bowels.  It  probably  operates  simply  by  giving  due  nervous  tone 
to  the  relaxed  tissue,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  respond  more  readily  to  its 
peculiar  stimulus. 

Many  cathartics  are  apt  to  cause  griping  pain,  or  nausea.  These 
disagreeable  effects  may  be  in  great  measure  counteracted  by  suit- 
able measures.  The  object  may  be  attained  in  two  methods;  firvt^ 
by  combining  with  the  cathartic  some  substance  which  may  so  far 
alter  its  chemical  nature  as  to  obviate  the  griping  or  nauseating 
property ;  or,  ieeondlyj  by  administering  other  medicines,  which  may 
prevent  or  relieve  these  effects  by  their  physiological  action.  Thus, 
in  reference  to  the  first  method,  senna,  which  is  very  much  disposed 
to  gripe,  becomes  comparatively  mild,  in  this  respect,  when  combined 
with  one  of  the  alkaline  salts,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  tartrate  of 
potassa;  and  the  irritant  properties  sometimes  exhibited  by  aloes 
are  supposed  to  be  ameliorated  by  the  addition  of  soap.  Examples 
of  the  second  kind  of  qualifying  influence  are  offered  by  the  effects 
of  the  aromatics  in  obviating  nausea  and  griping,  when  given  with 
the  cathartics.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  this  association.  It 
is  the  anti-emetic  and  anti-spasmodic  action  of  the  aromatic  which, 
in  this  case,  counteracts  the  contrary  action  of  the  purgative;  and 
not  any  influence  of  the  one  medicine  directly  upon  the  condition  of 
the  other.  On  the  same  principle,  carbonic  acid  water  is  an  excel- 
lent vehicle  for  the  saline  cathartics,  which  it  renders  much  more 
acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and  less  liable  to  be  rejected  in  irritable 
states  of  that  organ. 

Cathartics  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  given  upon  an  empty 
stomach.  They  not  only  act  more  rapidly  in  this  way  than  when 
given  on  a  full  stomach,  but  also  much  more  kindly  and  with  less 
irritation.  They  come  into  more  easy  and  complete  contact  with 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  have  neither  the  task  of  extricating 
themselves  from  the  load  of  partially  digested  food,  nor  that  of 
carrying  it  with  them. 

When  the  most  speedy  and  most  powerful  effect  is  required  from 
a  certain  dose,  the  medicine  should  be  given  in  the  morning,  before 
breakfast,  when  the  susceptibilities  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  have 
been  recruited  by  rest.  Very  small  doses  of  cathartics  will  often 
act  efficiently,  if  given  at  this  time. 
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I^  OB  the  contnuty,  it  be  desirable  to  operate  ms  mildl j,  and  with 
as  little  iacoBTeniaice  to  the  patient  as  possible,  and  speedy  actum 
be  not  requieite,  the  cathartic  should  be  giren  at  bedtime.  The  sus- 
ceptibility is  diminished  during  sleep;  and  it  not  nnfreqnently  hap> 
peas  that  the  medicine  shows  no  disposition  to  act  nntil  the  time  of 
awaking  in  the  morning;  the  patient  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
eonsdoiB  of  no  nansea,  pain,  or  other  disagreeable  effect. 

Not  vnfreqnentiy,  opinm  or  some  of  its  preparations,  when  indi- 
cated on  other  grounds,  may  be  usefully  added  to  a  cathartic  at 
bedtime.  It  generally  secures  a  night's  rest;  and,  when  its  restrain- 
ing influence  ceases  in  the  morning,  the  cathartic  will  act  very 
kindly. 

During  tiie  operation  of  a  brisk  cathartic,  or  somewhat  before  it 
begins,  the  effect  may  be  rendered  more  lenient,  by  the  exhibition 
of  some  mfld  beverage,  as  barley-watery  molasses  and  water,  thin 
gruel,  chicken-water,  etc. 

Hypercatharsis  may  be  best  counteracted  by  from  five  to  fifteen 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  some  other  prepara- 
tion of  opium,  ^ven  by  the  mouth,  or  twice  or  three  times  the  quan- 
tity administered  by  the  rectum.  A  fluidrachm  of  the  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium  will  generally  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 


Cathartics,  in  conformity  with  their  degrees  of  activity,  may  be 
arranged  in  the  three  divisions  of  laxatives,  purges,  and  drastic 
purges. 

1.  Laxatwes. 

These  have  already  been  defined.  They  are  indicated  generally 
whenever  the  object,  in  the  administration  of  cathartics,  is  simply 
to  keep  the  bowels  open,  so  as  to  imitate  the  healthful  condition  as 
nearly  as  possible.  They  are  essentially  bland  in  their  operation ; 
differing  in  this  respect  from  most  of  the  purges  and  drastics,  which, 
however  the  dose  may  be  diminished,  even  though  the  amount  of 
purgative  effect  may  be  less  than  that  from  the  laxative,  exhibit 
generally  some  evidence  of  an  irritant  character,  however  slight. 
Thus  a  grain  or  two  of  aloes  will  often  produce  a  stool;  but  a  slight 
sense  of  irritation  may  be  felt  in  the  rectum  during  the  operation, 
while  an  equivalent  quantity  of  manna,  magnesia,  or  sulphur  may 
act  in  a  manner,  not  distinguishable  in  this  respect  from  a  healthy 
natural  opening.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  laxatives  in  those 
affections  in  which  there  is  any  existing  irritation  of  bowels,  espe- 
dally  of  the  rectum. 
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In  the  constipation  of  dyspepsia,  there  is  generally  an  indication 
for  something  more  than  a  mere  laxative  effect.  The  bowels  usually 
participate  in  the  inertness  which  gives  character  to  the  complaint; 
so  that  medicines  somewhat  tonic  or  stimulant,  such  as  rhubarb  and 
aloes,  are  generally  preferable  to  the  pure  laxatives.  But  to  the 
constipation  of  convalescence,  and  that  of  pregnant  women  they  are 
peculiarly  adapted;  as  well  as  to  that  attended  with  hemorrhoidal 
affection,  or  prolapsus  ani.  In  the  latter  complaints,  which  are  often 
aggravated  if  not  produced  by  the  hardness  of  the  feculent  masses 
evacuated,  even  though  there  may  be  a  passage  every  day,  the  laxa> 
tives  are  indicated  in  consequence  of  their  effect  in  loosening  or 
softening  the  stools,  without  rendering  them  in  the  least  irritant. 

The  laxatives  may  be  subdivided  into  two  sets,  one  operating  physi- 
cally or  mechanically,  the  other  dynamically. 

a.  Laxatives  Operating  Physically. 

Substances  consisting  of  coarse  grains,  or  of  minute  irregular 
fragments,  not  capable  of  solution  in  the  gastric  juice,  often  by 
their  mere  shape  become  a  mechanical  source  of  irritation  to  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane,  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  muscular 
coat  into  increased  action.  They  may  be  considered  as  acting  in 
the  same  manner  as  sand  acts  on  the  conjunctiva,  though  with  infi- 
nitely less  severity.  Again,  there  are  others  which  appear  to  oper- 
ate mainly  by  their  weight,  putting  the  bowel  somewhat  as  it  were 
on  the  stretch,  and  stimulating  the  muscular  fibre  to  contract,  by 
the  very  tendency  to  lengthen  it.  Mustard  seed  are  an  example 
of  the  first,  fluid  mercury  of  the  second.  I  shall  treat  first  of  the 
former  set,  and  afterwards  of  the  latter. 

1.  WHITE  MTTSTASD  SEED.— Sinapis  Alba. 

These  are  the  seeds  of  Sinapis  alba,  and  will  be  more  particularly 
described  hereafter.  They  are  noticed  here  merely  in  reference  to 
their  laxative  property.  They  are  of  a  roundish-elliptical  shape, 
about  as  large  as  a  middling-sized  shot,  yellowish,  inodorous,  and  of 
little  taste  when  unbroken.  Their  exterior  coating  abounds  in  a 
mucilaginous  matter,  which  is  extracted  by  hot  water.  In  the  dose 
of  a  tablcspoonful,  they  operate  as  a  mild  laxative,  having  a  slightly 
stimulant  influence  on  the  mucous  membrane,  on  account  of  which 
they  have  been  recommended,  and  considerably  used,  in  habitual 
constipation  with  a  torpid  or  languid  condition  of  stomach  and 
bowels,  as  in  dyspepsia,  feeble  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  paralytic  cases, 
and  often  in  old  people  without  special  disease.    It  is  possible  that 
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1.  VHKAT  XKAV. 

This  is,  under  co-tain  drenmstances,  an  excellent  laxatir^,  opei^ 
ating  in  all  probabOitj,  mainlj,  if  not  exclnsivelT,  bj  the  slight 
irritation  occasioned  bj  the  coarseness  and  angularitj  of  its  parti^ 
des.  A  tablespoonfnl  vill  generaHj  prore  laxative:  bnt  it  is  very 
seldom  used  in  a  separate  state.  In  the  form,  bowerer^  of  hran^ 
hreacL,  Iran-cracker^  hrafHrn^Bk^  etc,  it  is  mnch«  and  often  tott  ad* 
Tantageonslv  used,  as  a  laxative  article  of  diet.  When  we  consider 
that  the  lower  animals  fed  on  grain  are  seldom  troubled  with  consti- 
pation, and  call  to  mind  that  they  eat  the  grain  in  itji  natural  states 
with  its  outer  covering  unseparated,  we  may,  I  think,  justly  con- 
elude,  that  this  kind  of  food  was  intended  to  be  thus  employed:  and 
that  the  careful  separation  of  all  the  coarser  particles  from  our  re* 
fined  flour  is  one  of  the  injurious  results  of  high  civilitation  upon 
health.  We  are  apt  to  commiserate  the  pK>asants  of  Europe  who 
are  fed  on  black  bread;  but  the  probability  is  that  they  would  be 
quite  unwilling  to  exchange  with  us,  as  their  homely  bread  is  both 
more  wholesome,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  ours.  Some* 
times  bran-bread,  etc.,  is  made  by  mixing  bran  with  ordinary  refineil 
flour;  but  a  better  plan  is  to  make  use  of  the  unbolted  meal.  The 
bread  thus  prepared  is  coarser  and  darker  than  tlio  ordinary  kind| 
but  is  sweeter,  and  to  many  quite  as  palatable*  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  dyspeptic  personsi  with  enfeebled  or  inert  atomach  and 
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bowels;  and  should  not  be  employed  where  there  is  any  sospicion  of 
the  existence  of  gastric  or  intestinal  inflammation. 

3.  METALLIC  HEKCITBT.  — Htdrargyrum. 

Mercury^  swallowed  in  the  fluid  state,  often  rapidly  passes. through 
the  bowels,  operating  as  a  laxative  by  its  weight  in  the  manner  above 
referred  to.  It  has  been  given  in  cases  of  ileus  arising  from  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels,  in  the  hope  that  its  great  weight  might 
prove  serviceable  in  disentangling  the  intestine,  or  forcing  a  passage 
through  obstructing  materials.  In  some  cases,  it  is  thought  to  have 
contributed  to,  if  not  produced  a  favourable  result;  but  much  ofbener 
it  has  failed  altogether;  atd,  considering  its  liability  to  be  retained 
in  the  bowels,  and  through  chemical  change  to  affect  the  system,  it 
should  be  considered  unsafe,  and  never  used  except  under  otherwise 
desperate  circumstances.  The  metal  has  been  given  in  quantities 
varying  from  an  ounce  to  a  pound  or  more. 

Small  leaden  shot  I  have  known  to  be  used  with  an  asserted  laxa- 
tive effect.  They  may  operate  both  by  their  shape  and  weight;  but 
I  need  not  say  are  quite  inadmissible  for  therapeutic  use;  as,  though 
lead  unchanged  is  not  poisonous,  yet  it  may  readily  undergo  altera- 
tions in  the  bowels,  which  will  enable  it  to  be  absorbed,  and  to  pro- 
duce its  poisonous  effects  on  the  system. 

b.  Laxatives  Operating  Dynamically. 

Of  the  substances  belonging  to  this  subdivision  there  are  several, 
which,  being  generally  considered  rather  as  articles  of  diet  than  as 
medicines,  will  require  only  a  few  general  observations.  They  may 
be  included  in  the  two  categories  of  sugar^  and  of  saccharine  and 
aciduloiLS  fruits.  After  a  brief  notice  of  these,  we  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  remaining  articles  of  the  section  severally. 

1.  STJOAK. — Brown  Sugar. — Molasses. — Trbaole. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  perfectly  pure  sugar  is  laxative ;  at 
least  it  can  be  but  very  slightly  so;  but,  in  the  impure  state  in  which 
we  receive  it  from  the  cane,  and  in  the  form  of  molasses,  it  certainly 
has  a  tendency  to  operate  gently  on  the  bowels.  The  mos*t  laxative 
form  of  it  is  probably  the  kind  of  molasses  which  constitutes  the 
residue  after  the  crystallization  of  sugar  from  cane-juice,  and  with 
which  we  are  supplied,  in  this  country,  chiefly  from  the  plantations 
in  Louisiana  and  the  West  Indies.  That  obtained  from  sugar- 
houses,  which  is  the  residue  of  brown  sugar  after  refinement,  and 
which  is  frequently  called  treacle,  is  next  probably  in  laxative 
power;  and  brown  or  crude  sugar  is  the  least  so  of  these  three 
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forms.  They  are  usefal  as  laxative  articles  of  diet,  in  connection 
with  bread,  mush,  etc.,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  digestive  powers 
are  vigoroos.  In  a  stomach  enfeebled  by  dyspepsia  or  chronic  gas- 
tritis, they  are  iq>t  to  undergo  chemical  change,  generating  acid, 
and  cansing  unpleasant  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation,  and  some- 
times sick-headache.  They  are  specially  adapted  to  cases  of  piles 
and  prolapsus  ani.  The  late  Dr.  Physick  used  to  speak  highly  of 
the  advantage,  in  the  prolapsus  ani  of  children,  of  a  diet  consisting 
of  rye-mush  and  molasses. 

2.  SACCHABIHE  AVD  ACIDTrLOVS  PBTTITS. 

Most  of  our  ordinary  edible  fruits  are  laxative,  as  the  peachy 
apphj  pear  J  strawberry^  raspberry  y  blackberrp^  etc. ;  and,  during  the 
season  when  they  prevail,  persons  at  other  times  habitually  costive, 
if  permitted  by  the  state  of  their  digestive  organs  to  indulge  in 
them,  are  apt  to  be  relieved  of  their  complaint.  The  same  is  the  case, 
and  in  a  special  degree,  with  the  tomato.  The  imported  orange  and 
banana  have  the  same  quality.  Even  when  dried  or  submitted  to 
cooking  processes,  the  fruits  generally  retain  the  same  character. 
Several  of  the  imported  dried  or  preserved  fruits  are  peculiarly  laxa- 
tive, and  much  employed  for  obviatmg  costiveness.  Among  the  most 
effectual  is  the^;  but  tamarindSy  prunes^  raisinSy  datesy  ete.y  have 
more  or  less  of  the  same  quality.  All  these  substances  are  habit- 
ually prescribed  as  ingredients  of  a  laxative  diet;  and,  in  relation 
to  some  of  them,  their  pulp  is  used  in  officinal  preparations,  particu- 
larly in  that  excellent  laxative  compound,  the  confection  of  senna. 
(See  Senna.)  Unfortunately,  in  certain  cases  in  which  these  fruits 
might  be  most  useful  as  laxatives,  in  dyspeptic  conditions,  namely, 
of  the  stomach,  it  often  happens  that  they  cannot  be  used,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  difficulty  of  digestion,  and  their  liability  to  occasion 
acidity  of  stomach,  abdominal  uneasiness,  flatulence,  etc. 


.    I.  MANNA.  U.  &,  Lond.y  Ed.,  Dvh. 

Origin.  Manna  is  the  concrete  exuded  juice  of  Omics  Europeeay 
or  flowering  ashy  and  of  OmiLS  rotundifoliay  growing  wild  in  the 
South  of  Italy,  and  in  Sicily,  where  also  one  or  both  trees  are  cul- 
tivated for  this  product.  It  is  obtained  through  incisions  in  the 
trunk ;  that  which  exudes  in  the  hot  and  dry  months  of  summer 
being  the  finest,  while  that  obtained  later  in  the  season,  when  the 
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weather  is  cooler  and  ramy,  is  of  less  value.  The  former  is  called. 
jlake  manna;  the  latter,  which  is  of  variable  character,  may  be 
divided  into  two  varieties,  one  of  which  is  a  soft  almost  amorphouB 
mass,  named /at  mannaj  and  the  other  seemingly  a  mixture  of  frag* 
ments  resembling  the  flake  manna  with  a  portion  less  or  greater  of 
the  fat,  and  called  manna  in  $ortSj  or  etnnmon  manna.  It  is  only 
the  Jlake  and  the  common  manna  that  are  found  in  our  shops. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Propertiee.  Flake  manna  is  in  irregular 
pieces  of  various  size,  often  several  inches  long,  sometimes  less  than 
an  inch,  and  frequently  concave  on  one  side,  as  if  from  concretion 
upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is  very  light,  porous,  brittle,  some- 
what granular  or  crystalline  in  structure,  and  of  a  whitish  or  yellow* 
ish-white  colour.  Common  manna  consists  of  small  firagments  like 
those  of  flake  manna,  mixed  with  a  soft,  viscid,  amorphous,  darker 
substance,  and  varies  in  appearance  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  in- 
gredients predominates. 

The  odour  of  manna  is  feeble  and  peculiar;  its  taste,  sweet,  pecu- 
liar, and  often  somewhat  nauseous,  but  in  the  finest  kinds  scarcely 
disagreeable.  It  melts  with  heat,  and  is  inflammable.  It  is  soluble, 
with  the  exception  of  impurities,  both  in  water  and  alcohoL  Heated 
alcohol  dissolves  it  very  freely,  and  on  cooling  deposits  a  large  pro- 
portion in  a  crystalline  form.  This  is  mannite,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained pure  by  a  second  solution  and  crystallization. 

Chief  Conetittiente.  The  characteristic  ingredient  of  manna  is 
mannitCj  which  constitutes  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  purer  kind* 
This  is  a  beautifully  white,  crystalline  substance,  inodorous  and 
sweetish,  and  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  sugar,  from 
which  it  differs  in  being  insusceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation. 
Besides  this,  there  is  in  manna  a  small  proportion  of  proper  iugar^ 
with  a  little  yellow  naueeoue  matter j  upon  which  its  cathartic  prop- 
erty is  thought  mainly  to  depend.  Pure  mannite,  however,  has 
been  found  to  be  slightly  laxative. 

Medical  Effecte  and  Uses.  Manna  is  a  very  mild  laxative,  pro- 
ducing soft  imirritating  stools;  though  its  operation  is  not  unfire- 
quently  attended  with  flatulence,  and  a  little  consequent  griping. 
It  is  adapted  to  infantile  cases,  to  the  constipation  of  pregnancy, 
and  to  hemorrhoidal  affections  attended  with  the  same  condition  of 
bowels.  Persons  habitually  costive,  but  not  dyspeptic,  may  with 
advantage  carry  with  them  a  piece  of  the  finer  kind  of  flake  manna, 
and  eat  a  little  of  it  as  required.  It  is,  however,  much  more  used  in 
connection  with  other  cathartics,  the  taste  of  which  it  coverSi  wh3e 
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it  aids  their  operation.     The  medicines  with  which  it  is  most  fre- 
quently associated  are  senna  and  magnesia. 

The  dose  for  full  effect  is  one  or  two  otmces;  for  a  child,  accord- 
ing to  the  age,  from  one  to  four  drachms.  A  drachm  or  two,  how- 
ever, will  often  act  as  a  gentle  laxative  upon  an  adult.  The  flake 
manna  may  be  given  in  substance;  but  the  medicine  is  more  fre- 
quently administered  in  solution,  either  in  one  of  the  aromatic  waters, 
as  peppermint  water,  or  an  aromatic  infusion,  especially  fennel- 
seed  tea. 


n.  PURGING  CASSIA. 

CASSIA  FISTULA.  U.S.— CASSIA.  Land. 

Origin  and  Sensible  Properties.  Purging  cassia  consists  of  the 
fruit  of  Cassia  Fistula  {Cathartocarpus  Fistula^  Persoon),  a  large  tree, 
indigenous  in  India  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies,  whence  our  supplies  of  the  medicine  are  derived.  The  fruit 
is  a  dark  brown,  cylindrical,  ligneous  pod,  a  foot  or  more  in  length 
by  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  straight  or  slightly  curved.  The 
pods  hang  in  numbers  on  the  tree,  and  produce  a  loud  sound  by 
striking  against  one  another,  when  agitated  by  a  high  wind.  In  the 
interior,  they  are  divided  by  transverse  woody  partitions  into  cells, 
which  contain  a  blackish  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds,  of  which  there 
is  one  in  each  cell. 

Pulp  of  Purging  Cassia  (Cassia  Fistuub  Pulpa,  Z7.  S.;  Cassia 
Prjbparata,  Lond.;  Cassls  Pulpa,  JEd.)  is  the  part  of  the  pod  used. 
When  the  pods  are  fresh,  it  may  be  scraped  out  with  a  knife;  but,. 
as  they  are  usually  brought  to  us,  they  contain  the  pulp  dried  upon 
the  walls  of  the  cells ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  bruise  them,  and  treat 
them  with  boiling  water,  in  order  to  soften  it.  The  pulp  is  then 
separated  by  straining  through  sieves.  It  is  soft,  blackish,  of  a 
slight  rather  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  sweet  mucilaginous  tiuste,  often 
becoming  acidulous  through  exposure.  It  contains  sugar  and  gum ; 
but  its  purgative  principle  has  not  been  isolated. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Cassia  pulp  is  in  small  doses  laxative, 
in  larger  purgative,  and,  when  given  very  freely,  is  apt  to  produce 
nausea,  flatulence,  and  griping.  The  passages  themselves  are  unirri- 
tating.  It  might  be  used  as  a  laxative  in  habitual  costiveness,  but 
is  almost  never  given  alone.  The  dose  for  an  adult  for  laxative 
effect  is  one  or  two  drachms,  as  a  purgative  one  or  two  ounces. 
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A  Confection  (Confbotio  Cassia,  Land.)  is  directed  by  the  Lon- 
don College,  consisting  of  the  pulps  of  cassia  and  tamarinds,  maniuky 
and  the  syrup  of  roses,  the  dose  of  which  is  about  half  an  ounce 
for  an  adult.  In  this  country,  the  pulp  is  used  almost  exclusively  as 
an  ingredient  of  the  correction  of  ienna. 


m.  SULPHUR 
SULPHUR  LOTUM.  U.S. 

Sulphur  has  already  been  sufficiently  treated  of  on  all  points, 
except  in  relation  to  its  effects  and  uses  as  a  cathartic,  to  which, 
therefore,  our  attention  will  be  exclusively  confined  in  this  place. 
The  washed  sulphur^  as  designated  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  or 
the  precipitated  eulphur  (see  page  887),  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Sulphur  is  a  gentle  laxative,  operating  mainly  if  not  exclusively 
on  the  lower  bowels,  and  on  the  peristaltic  movement,  and  producing 
soft,  somewhat  consistent,  and  unirritating  passages.  It  is  slow  in 
its  action,  and  not  unfrequently  causes  griping  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  possibly  owing  to  the  generation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
possibly  to  the  exertion  of  a  special  influence  upon  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  perhaps  to  both  causes  combined.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
laxative  in  habitual  costivenesSj  and  is  well  adapted  to  dyspeptic 
eases,  and  those  complicated  with  piles;  to  the  former  by  its  mild- 
ness, and  its  elementary  nature,  which  prevents  the  generation  of 
offeiMing  products  by  its  decomposition  in  the  stomach;  to  the  latter 
by  the  blandness  of  the  discharges  it  occasions.  It  may  be  employed 
also,  preferably  to  other  laxatives,  when  there  is  an  indication  for  its 
alterative  effect,  in  connection  with  habitual  constipation;  as  in 
chronic  rheumatic^  gouty,  neuralgic,  and  paralytic  affectionSj  and 
eruptions  upon  the  skin. 

The  dose  is  one  or  two  drachms,  which  may  generally  be  most  con* 
veniently  given  at  bedtime,  mixed  with  simple  syrup  or  molasses,  or 
suspended  in  a  little  milk.  It  is  very  often  combined  with  cream  of 
tartar,  in  the  treatment  of  piles. 
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IV.  CARBONATE  OP  MAGNESLA 
MAGNESLS  CARBONAS.  U.  S.,  UmL,  £d.,  IhA. 

Preparation.  Carbonmte  of  mtgnesia  is  prepared  by  predpitating 
m  solation  of  snlphmte  of  magneBia  bj  another  of  carbonmie  of  8oda« 
Mutual  deeompoeition  takes  place,  with  the  formation  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  magnem,  which 
snbsides.  In  ordw  to  produce  complete  decomposition,  the  mixed 
solutions  are  heated  for  a  short  time  to  the  boiling  point.  The  pre* 
dpitate,  having  been  well  washed  and  dried,  is  ready  for  use.  The 
carbonate  is  heavy  or  light,  according  as  the  solutions  are  very  strong* 
or  feeble. 

Sennble  and  (Jhemieal  Propertiet.  The  salt  is  in  the  form  dther 
of  a  powder,  or  of  cubical  blocks,  which  are  very  light,  perfectly 
white,  smooth  to  the  touch,  without  smell,  and  ^th  very  little  taste. 
It  may  be  considered,  for  practical  purposes,  as  insoluble,  requiring 
9000  parts  of  hot,  and  2500  of  cold  water  for  solution.  It  is  dis- 
solved, however,  by  carbonic  acid  water,  probably  in  consequence  of 
being  converted  into  the  bicarbonate. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  the  neutral  carbonate,  con* 
taining  one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base,  with  hydrate  of  magnesia. 

Ineompatibles.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  acids  and  acidulous  salts, 
by  potassa,  soda,  lime,  and  baryta,  and  by  the  soluble  salts  of  iron 
copper,  zinc,  antimony,  lead,  and  mercury,  most  of  which  form  insol- 
uble carbonates  with  its  carbonic  acid.  At  a  high  heat,  its  carbonic 
acid  and  water  are  driven  off,  leaving  the  earth  uncombined. 

Medical  JEffeets  and  Uoen.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  gently  lax- 
ative, and  highly  antacid.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  will  be  treated 
of  hereafter.  Its  cathartic  effect  is  attributable  to  the  formation  of 
soluble  salts  with  the  acids  it  encounters  in  the  stomach  and  bowels; 
and,  without  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  primae  viae,  it  would  prob- 
ably not  act.  Hence  it  is  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels,  if  taken 
too  often  and  too  largely.  Should  it  not  operate,  after  having  been 
taken  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it  should  be  followed  by  acidulous 
drinks,  such  as  lemonade ;  and,  in  case  of  accumulation,  these  drinks 
should  be  accompanied  with  efficient  cathartics,  as  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, infusion  of  senna,  etc.  Its  antacid  properties  particularly 
adapt  it  to  cases  in  which  there  b  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  at  the  same  time  that  a  laxative  effect  is  required.  The 
particular  affections  in  which  it  may  be  given  are  precisely  those  to 
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which  pure  magnesia  is  adapted;  and,  in  order  that  unnecessary 
repetition  may  be  avoided,  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  that 
medicine.  It  has  the  advantages  over  magnesia,  that  it  has  lees 
taste,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  out  when  it  is 
decomposed  in  the  stomach,  has  a  tendency  to  relieve  nausea  and 
vomiting.  It  should,  therefore,  be  preferably  administeored,  when  it 
is  desired  to  correct  acidity  of  stomach,  associated  with  an  irritable 
state  of  that  organ.  Even  when  there  is  no  absolute  existing  gastric 
irritation,  the  carbonate,  probably  from  the  same  cause,  often  sits 
better  on  the  stomach,  and  is  less  disposed  to  nauseate  than  magne- 
sia; and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  from  its  Fftnt  of  taste,  it  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  who  habitually  stand  in  need  of  an  antacid  laxative. 
By  such  persons,  the  lumps  of  the  carbonate  are  sometimes  carried 
about  the  person,  and  a  small  piece  occasionally  bitten  o£^  as  required. 
But  the  greater  bulk  of  the  carbonate,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
carbonic  acid  b  sometimes  evolved  in  the  bowels,  and  gives  rise  to 
flatulent  pains,  outweigh  its  advantages  as  a  general  rule,  and  mag- 
nesia is  much  more  frequently  used. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  one  or  two 
drachms,  which,  for  a  child  a  year  or  two  old,  may  be  reduced  to  from 
five  to  twenty  grains.  It  may  be  given  suspended  in  water  or  milk. 
The  neatest  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use  is  first  to  rub  it  up  with  a 
little  syrup  or  ginger  syrup,  and  then  suspend  it  in  water,  mint  water, 
fennel-seed  tea,  or  milk. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,*  in  obstinate  constipation  or  obstruc- 
tive afiections  of  the  bowels,  from  various  causes,  that,  when  active 
cathartics  have  been  employed  unsuccessfully,  and,  if  persevered  with, 
only  serve  to  aggravate  the  vomiting,  the  use  of  gentle  laxatives, 
given  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  succeeds  very  happily;  the  bowels 
yielding  to  persuasive  measures  what  they  have  obstinately  refused 
to  violence.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  following  combination 
often  answers  an  excellent  purpose.  Two  drachms  of  carbonate  qf 
magnesia  and  an  ounce  of  flake  manna  are  thoroughly  mixed  with 
eight  fluidounces  of  hot  fennel-seed  tea^  previously  prepared  with  a 
drachm  of  the  seeds ;  and  of  the  mixture,  when  cold,  firom  one  to 
two  fluidounces  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two  until  the  desired 
efiect  is  produced. 

A  solution  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  carbonic  add  water  may 
be  prepared  by  forcing  carbonic  acid  into  a  reservoir,  containing 
water  mixed  with  carbonate  of  magnesia.  A  preparation  of  this 
kmd  has  been  employed,  under  the  name  of  JHnn^m^efiiM  mag* 
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If agfteaia  »  prefiand  bj  eipou^  CMfcgiii»i  «f 

to  m  red  heat«  vkidi  drirM  off  die  ooiNHiic  mU  Mid 
Yariou  dronmsUaceB  aflseaoe  b««  <ir  lew  tlie  p^jrwrnl 
ef  the  resnhbig  prepantkm;  so  thMl  k  ma^j  be  lumk  «r 
iiMiili,  and  light  or  heaTj,  aooording  to  the  method  <eed«  Theee 
cimnailmcea  iwed  not  be  detailed  here,  as  thej  bekng  rather  to 
phiiiiiiiy  than  then^Mntsca.  Two  Tarieties  of  aagtteaia  are  )Df|it  ia 
Ike  ahopa,  one  iifkL,  made  in  the  ordinary  ofBcinal  method,  the  other 
faaijf,  and  prepared  by  procesoes  8<mewhat  peoaliar  to  the  aeTeral 
Banvfaetorera,  mder  whose  names  it  s  aold,  aa  Semfy'$  Jftywaija^ 
MuAamd'%  Moffnena,  £Uum  Magns$%A,  etc  Both  kinds  ar^  often 
kept  in  wide-mouthed  four-ounce  glass  bottles,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  add  and  water  %t>m  the  air.  Magnesia  not 
wnfreqnently  contains  a  portion  of  carbonate  from  insufficient  calci- 
aataon,  and,  what  is  much  worse,  some  caustic  lime,  which  gives  it 
aa  unpleasant  taste,  and  may  interfere  with  its  remedial  effects.  The 
former  impuri^  is  readily  detected  by  the  effervescence  caused  by 
the  addition  of  a  dilute  acid;  the  latter  by  the  precipitate  productnl, 
in  a  neutral  solution  of  the  magnesia  in  a  dilute  acid,  by  a  solution 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  bicarbonate  of  potassa. 

SenMU  €md  Chemical  Propertiei.  Msgncsia  is  a  very  light,  per- 
fectly white  powder,  without  smell,  and  of  a  slight  alkaline  taste. 
It  may  be  considered,  for  remedial  purposes,  as  insoluble  in  water; 
more  than  5000  parts  of  cold,  and  86,000  of  boiling  water  being 
required  to  dissolve  it  In  this  greater  solubility  in  cold  than  hot 
water,  it  resembles  lime.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  a  peculiar 
metal  called  magnesium,  and  one  of  oxygen.  It  forms  soluble  salts 
with  most  of  the  acids;  and  the  solutions  of  these  salts  are  precipi- 
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tated  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  though  not  the  bioarbonateSy  and 
by  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda;  the  ammoniaco- 
phosphate  of  magnesia  being  thrown  down  in  the  latter  case.  Mag- 
nesia decomposes  most  of  the  native  salts  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids, 
causing  precipitation  of  the  insoluble  base. 

The  heavt/  magnesia  (Henry's,  etc.)  is  much  heavier  than  the  ordi- 
nary kind,  usually  smoother,  and  more  readily  miscible  with  water, 
and  on  these  accounts  is  often  preferred. 

Medical  JEffects  and  Uses.  Magnesia  is  at  once  antacid  and  laxa- 
tive. It  is  probably  solely  by  combination  with  the  acids  of  the 
primae  vise  that  it  is  enabled  to  operate  on  the  bowels;  and,  con- 
sequently, it  is  a  soluble  salt  of  magnesia  that  really  acts.  Hence, 
its  essential  nature  as  a  cathartic  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
saline  cathartics  generally  (see  saline  cathartieM) ;  though  it  is  much 
feebler,  in  the  ordinary  doses  in  which  they  are  respectively  given. 
From  the  limited  amount  of  acid  in  the  primse  vise,  no  amount  of  it, 
however  large,  can  in  general  be  made  to  act  so  powerfully  as  a 
full  dose  of  one  of  the  purgative  salts,  unless  its  administration  is 
accompanied  with  that  of  an  acid.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  belonging  properly  to  the  laxatives.  Its  great  advantage,  inde- 
pendently of  its  mildness,  is  its  property  of  neutralizing  acids  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  renders  it  useful  in  a  large  number  of  dis- 
eases. It  is  applicable  to  all  cases  which  offer  joint  indications  for 
an  antacid  and  very  mild  cathartic.  It  is  of  great  service  in  dyt- 
pepsia^  and  will  often  afford*  relief  to  very  unpleasant  gastric  symp- 
toms in  that  complaint.  Sick-headache^  dependent  on  acidity  of 
stomach,  is  relieved  by  it,  and,  if  anticipated  by  the  administration 
of  magnesia,  upon  the  occurrence  of  its  first  preliminary  symptoms, 
may  often  be  prevented.  Diarrhoea  not  unfrequently,  especially  in 
children,  either  originates  in,  or  is  sustained  by  an  excess  of  acid  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  may  be  advantageously  treated  with 
magnesia  in  its  earlier  stages,  especially  in  connection  with  rhubarb. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  other  affections  of  the  intestinal  canal  in 
children,  as  vomiting,  colic j  ajid  flatulence.  In  many  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, it  proves  extremely  useful  by  correcting  the  aci<Uty  of  the 
primse  vise,  by  which  they  are  produced  or  aggravated.  This  is 
especially  true  of  urticaria,  strophulus,  and  lichen;  and  it  is  a  good 
general  rule,  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases,  to  employ  mag- 
nesia, alone  or  in  combination,  when  a  laxative  effect  is  demanded. 
In  gout,  so  often  complicated  with  an  excess  of  acid,  magnesia  is 
very  useful;  and  it  is  often  administered,  both  in  this  disease  and 
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mixed  with  sulphite  of  magnesim)  or  some  other  of  the 
mBne  oathmrtics,  and  the  nine  of  colchicum* 

In  the  eovrse  of /e&rtZ«  di^ea^t^  and  i^^lmmmmtwj  mfhetimM  of 
all  kindSy  it  not  nnfreqnentbr  happens  that  the  indications  for  this 
lazatiTe  are  presonted*  To  childrem  it  is  pecnKarlT  appropriate^  hy 
its  eomparatiTe  want  of  taste,  and  its  mildness;  and  it  is  Terr  often 
eaDed  for  in  their  diseases,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  prone^ 
ness  to  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Freshlj  pre- 
cipitated magnesia  may  be  used  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic,  in  the 
ahaence  erf*  the  hjdrated  sesqnioxide  of  iron. 

Admimigiratwn.  The  laxative  dose  of  magnesia  is  for  an  adult 
half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm ;  for  a  child  one  or  two  years  old,  flrom 
two  or  three  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains ;  but  the  largest  of  these  doses 
■My  often  be  exceeded  with  propriety,  in  infantile  cases,  when  a 
pvrgatiTe  efiect  is  indicated.  It  may  be  administered  simply  mixed 
with  water  or  milk,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  carbonate,  by  being 
first  rubbed  with  syrup  or  ginger  syrup,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  make  a 
smooth  mixture.  As  often  giTen,  it  is  apt  to  leave  minute  lumps  in 
the  mouth,  between  the  teeth,  which  sustain  a  slightly  unpleasant 
taste,  and  by  association  with  the  occasional  nauseating  efiect  of  the 
■ledicine,  give  rise  sometimes  to  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  it 
This  may  be  obviated  by  administering  it  as  above  recommended. 
One  of  the  aromatic  waters  or  infusions,  or  carbonic  acid  water,  may 
often  be  used  with  advantage  as  the  vehicle. 

In  administering  a  fluid  mixture  of  magnesia,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that,  in  certain  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  the  liquid 
solidifies,  so  that  it  cannot  be  exhibited.  A  mixture  of  ten  parts  of 
distilled  water  and  one  of  freshly  calcined  magnesia  will  become  solid 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Not  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  its 
weight  of  water  should  always  be  employed.  The  conjecture  has 
been  advanced,  that  the  medicine  might  sometimes  do  harm,  if  given 
with  too  little  of  the  liquid  vehicle,  or  in  the  state  of  powder,  by 
solidifying  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Like  the  carbonate,  mag- 
nesia may  sometimes  accumulate  injuriously  in  the  bowels,  if  it  meet 
with  insufficient  acid.  The  remedy  is  to  give  freely  of  acidulated 
drinks  with  cathartics. 


2.  Purgatives. 

The  purgatives  may  be  arranged  in  three  subdivisions,  the  vege< 
table,  the  saline,  and  the  mercurial. 
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a.  Vegetable  Purgativee. 

In  this  subdivision  I  include  castor  oil,  rhnbarb,  aloes,  buttemHt, 
senna,  American  senna,  jalap,  and  may-apple;  thoagh,  in  regard  to 
jalap  and  maj-apple,  the  propriety  of  this  position  may  be  consid« 
ered  doubtful,  as  they  have  hydragogue  properties  and  a  certain 
amount  of  acrimony,  which  render  them  closely  analogous  to  the 
drastics,  from  which  they  differ  only  in  being  somewhat  milder, 

I.  CASTOR  OIL. 

OLEUM  RICINL  U.  A,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Castor  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of 
Ricinu%  communi%j  or  palma  Ckrietij  %  plant  which,  in  its  nativv 
climate  of  the  East  Indies  and  Northern  Africa,  has  the  character 
of  a  tree,  but,  as  grown  in  extra  tropical  latitudes,  is  usually  annnaL 
It  is  cultivated  largely  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
sake  of  its  oil.  The  seeds,  which  are  contained  in  a  roundish  three> 
celled,  glaucous  capsule,  from  which  they  are  expelled  when  ripe,  are 
about  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  oval,  very  smooth  and  shining,  mot> 
tied  on  the  surface,  and  with  a  small  projection  at  one  end,  giving 
to  them  s<ftnewhat  the  appearance  of  a  tick,  from  which  the  plant 
has  derived  its  generic  name.  They  are  powerfully  cathartic  and 
often  emetic ;  three  of  them  being  generally  sufficient  to  operate  on 
the  bowels,  and  seven  or  eight  acting  with  great  violence.  This 
property  depends  on  an  acrid  principle  which  pervades  the  whole 
kernel,  and  is  in  some  degree  no  doubt  extracted  with  the  oil.  - 

Castor  oil,  though  capable  of  being  separated  by  decoction,  or  by 
the  agency  of  alcohol,  is  at  present  obtained  for  medical  use,  at  least 
in  this  country,  exclusively  by  expression.  After  having  been  ex- 
pressed, it  is  clarified  by  boiling  with  a  little  water,  by  which  the 
albumen  is  coagulated,  and  any  gummy  matter  dissolved,  and  whidi 
answers  another  good  purpose  by  driving  off  a  portion  of  the  acrid 
principle,  and  thereby  rendering  the  oil  milder.  It  is  very  important 
not  to  carry  the  boiling  too  far;  as,  if  altered  by  heat,  the  oil  acquires 
acrid  properties,  which  wholly  unfit  it  for  the  special  purposes  it  is 
calculated  to  fulfil. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Castor  oil  is  a  thick,  viscid 
liquid,  colourless  when  quite  pure,  with  little  odour,  and  a  taste  at 
first  mild  though  somewhat  nauseous,  but  afterwards  slightly  aorid. 
As  kept  in  the  shops,  however,  it  is  not  unfrequeutly  more  or  less 
yellowish  or  brownish,  with  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  much  stronger 
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ftnd  more  nauseous  and  acrid  taste.  It  ranks  among  the  drying 
oils;  those,  namely,  which  become  hard  and  translucent  upon 
exposure.  It  is  not  congealed  by  cold,  but  sometimes  deposits  a 
whitish  matter  in  winter,  which  is  redissolved  in  warm  weather. 
Though  lighter  than  water,  it  is  heavier  than  most  other  fixed  oils, 
from  which  it  differs,  also,  in  being  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  abso- 
lute alcohol;  by  which  property  its  purity  may  be  tested.  It  is 
dissolved  also  by  ether.  Its  ultimate  constituents  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  but  its  proximate  composition  has  not  been 
definitively  settled.  It  is  supposed,  however,  to  contain  two  or  more 
distinct  fatty  principles,  which  yield  as  many  distinct  acids  on  saponi- 
fication. These  acids  are  more  or  less  acrid;  and  as  they  are  also 
partially  developed  by  heat,  the  injurious  influence  of  this  agent  on 
the  oil  may  be  readily  understood. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  castor  oil  depends  for  its 
purgative  property  on  the  acrid  principle  of  the  seeds,  or  upon  its 
own  inherent  constitution.  From  the  peculiarity  of  its  cathartic 
operation,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  Fixed 
oils  generally  are  somewhat  laxative;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
castor  oil  may  not  possess  the  same  property  in  a  higher  degree.  It 
has  been  urged,  in  relation  to  the  coloured  and  acrid  specimens  of 
the  oil,  that  they  are  really  preferable  to  the  pure,  because  more 
powerfully  purgative;  but  they  are  also  more  acrid,  and  it  is  the 
characteristic  mildness  of  the  oil  that  gives  it  peculiar  value.  We 
have  numerous  active  purgatives,  but  none  which  combine,  in  an 
equal  degree,  blandness  with  efficiency.  The  purer,  therefore,  and 
the  more  free  from  smell  and  taste  the  oil  can  be  obtained,  the  better 
la  it  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 

Medical  JEffects  and  Uses.  Castor  oil  is  characterized,  as  a 
cathartic,  by  promptness,  gentleness,  and  efficiency.  It  is  among 
those  which  operate  most  quickly  on  the  bowels,  not  unfrequently 
producing  its  effects  in  two  or  three  hours;  though,  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  certain  individuals,  it  is  retained 
long  in  the  stomach ;  and  I  have  known  it  to  be  thrown  up  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  was  taken,  without  having  affected  the  bowels  at 
alL  Dr.  Ward  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  in  whom,  instead  of 
acting  as  a  cathartic,  it  appeared  to  be  absorbed,  and  exuded  from 
all  parts  of  the  surftuse.  {Land.  Med.  Gaz.y  x.  877.)  Its  operation  is 
usually  attended  with  little  pain  or  imeasiness  of  the  bowels ;  and 
the  discharges  obtained  by  it  are  mainly  the  feculent  and  liquid  con- 
tents of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  which  the  oil  itself  is  generally 
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to  be  Been  mixed  in  various  states.  It  is,  therefore,  inferred  to  act 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusivelj,  by  promoting  the  peristaltic  motion.  It 
not  nnfrequentlj  nanseates,  and  is  sometimes  thrown  up  from  the 
stomach.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  acrid  oil;  but  it 
happens  also  with  the  purest.  The  vomiting,  I  believe,  is  generally 
ascribable,  not  to  the  direct  influence  of  |;he  oil  on  the  stomach,  but 
to  associations  previously  made  of  its  taste  with  the  somewhat  nau- 
seating efiect  of  former  doses;  so  that  the  very  thought  of  it  becomes 
offensive.  I  have  known  individuals  who  had  this  repugnance  so 
strongly  that,  though  they  might  compel  themselves  to  swallow  the 
oil,  it  was  rejected  instantly  by  a  sort  of  spasmodic  efibrt,  before  it 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  any  impression  whatever  on  the 
stomach.  By  young  children  it  is  almost  uniformly  retained  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  stomach ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  rejected  by 
adults,  in  a  similar  condition  of  that  organ,  who  have  not  formed  the 
nauseating  association  referred  to.  In  regard  to  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion, I  believe  that  it  is  exclusively  local.  This  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  action  when  it  does  act;  and  when  not,  from 
its  being  retained  so  long  in  the  stomach,  showing  that  it  is  not  ab- 
sorbed*  It  is  said,  however,  when  thrown  into  the  veins,  to  produce 
griping  and  purging,  and  to  cause  an  oily  taste  in  the  mouth. 
(Pereira,  Mat.  Med.j  Sd  ed.,  p.  1291.) 

The  peculiar  character  of  castor  oil  as  a  cathartic  suggests  its 
therapeutic  application.  It  may  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the  indi- 
cation is  simply  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  to  effect 
this  object  as  speedily,  and  with  as  little  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  as  possible.  From  its  demulcent  nature,  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  already 
irritated  or  inflamed. 

In  cases  of  colicy  dependent  on  feculent  accumulation,  acrid  secre- 
tions, or  indigestible  substances  in  the  bowels,  it  generally  answers 
an  excellent  purpose ;  not  unfrequently,  in  conjunction  with  aroma- 
tics  or  opiates,  affording  complete  relief. 

In  all  cases  of  ocea$%onal  constipationj  SLud  feculent  accumulation 
or  obstructiofiy  castor  oil  may  be  tried.  In  mild  cases  it  will  usually 
answer  the  desired  purpose,  as  in  the  costivenesM  of  eonvale$cencey 
that  of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  statCj  and,  generally  speaking, 
in  that  of  young  children;  but  in  the  more  obstiifate  cases,  requiring 
more  vigorous  contraction  of  the  bowel,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  some  more  energetic  cathartic  When  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  impacted  feces,  castor  oil  is  generally  inadequate  to 
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its  mnofal.  Here  the  hTdrmgogoe  cmthartiess  aspedallj  the  neatral 
waiitBj  an  more  elEcaeioiis  by  promoting  wmtorr  extrmTmaation,  and 
Ihvi  softening  and  breaking  np  the  mass.  Nor  is  castor  oil  generallj 
wdl  adapted  to  imbiimal  eon9iipation;  not  from  any  deficioicy  of 
power,  bat  from  the  drcomstance  that  few  persons  can  take  it  Terr  fns 
qnentlj,  withoat  acquiring  sach  a  disgust  for  it,  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  borne  on  the  stomach.  There  are,  however,  indiridaals  who  acquire 
a  sort  of  relish  for  it,  or  at  least  can  take  it  withoat  the  least  aver* 
sion;  and,  in  such  persons,  I  have  found  it  to  answer  well  as  a 
habitoal  laxative  in  small  doses. 

DiarrkiJta  of  irritation  is  often  completely  relieved  by  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  with  landannm ;  the  latter  calming  the  irritation,  while  the 
former  carries  off  the  offending  caose;  and,  in  mucoH%  tnteritii^  the 
nme  combination  is  very  useful,  at  or  near  the  commencement 
of  the  attack.  So  also  in  irritate  pil^h  prolap9u$  ant,  wtricture 
sod  organic  affections  of  the  reetrnn,  it  is  among  the  best  cathartics 
for  occasional  use;  though  rarely  supportable  by  the  stomach  when 
its  very  frequent  repetition  is  required. 

Mild  cases  of  dyeentery^  treated  at  the  very  commencement  with  a 
full  dose  of  castor  oil,  are  sometimes  cut  short  by  it,  and  generally 
benefited;  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  oil  may  be  given  with  advantage, 
either  associated  with  calomel,  or  in  a  few  hours  after  a  dose  of  the 
mercuriaL  In  the  course,  moreover,  of  the  disease,  an  occasional 
dose  of  the  oil  often  proves  useful ;  and,  in  that  irritated  state  of  the 
bowels,  in  the  advanced  stage,  in  which,  with  little  violence  of  inflam- 
mation, the  patient  is  troubled  with  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool, 
with  small  and  ineffectual  evacuations,  the  oleaginous  mixture  with 
a  little  laudanum,  given  in  doses  of  half  a  fluidounce  every  hour  or 
two,  often  answers  an  excellent  purpose. 

No  cathartic  is  so  appropriate  in  typhoid  or  enteric  fever ^  when, 
as  not  unfrequently  happens,  there  is  an  indication  for  a  gentle 
evacuation  of  the  bowels.  One  fluidrachm  will  often  operate  kindly, 
and  without  the  least  annoyance  to  the  patient;  but  if  it  should  not 
be  found  to  answer,  the  dose  may  be  cautiously  increased. 

To  the  summer  complaint  of  children  the  oil  is  well  adapted,  when 
tolerated  by  the  stomach;  and  here,  as  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
dysentery,  the  oleaginous  mixture  with  a  little  laudanum  will  often 
be  found  to  answer  well,  when  the  pure  oil  might  bo  rejected. 

In  peritoneal  inflammation^  also,  when  cathartics  are  indicated  in 
order  to  remove  feculent  matter  from  the  bowels,  castor  oil  is  usually 
the  moat  appropriate. 
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In  irritated  stateM  of  the  bladder  and  genital  apparatus^  it  is 
among  the  best  cathartics;  but,  when  tho  affection  amounts  to  in- 
flammation with  fever,  the  purgative  salts  are  usually  to  be  preferred. 

Castor  oil  has  been  recommended  for  tapeworm^  though  of  doubt- 
ful efficacy.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that,  if  taken  very 
largely,  it  may  injure  the  worm  by  involving  it  so  as  to  prevent  the 
access  of  air,  and  having  thus  weakened,  may  expel  it  by  its  purga- 
tive action.  I  have  been  informed  of  a  case  in  which  the  long  and 
free  use  of  olive  oil,  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  resulted  in  the 
discharge  of  a  portion  of  worm  thirty  feet  long.  (See  my  Treatise  an 
the  Practice  of  Medicine^  5th  ed.,  i.  698.) 

From  its  mildness  and  efficiency,  castor  oil  is  admirably  adapted 
to  infantile  cases,  of  whatever  kind,  when  simple  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  is  indicated.  It  seems  to  be  even  less  irritant  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  generally  requures  to  be 
administered  in  a  much  larger  relative  dose.  It  is  given  in  most  of 
their  complaints;  magnesia  only  being  preferred  to  it  when  there  is 
excess  of  acid. 

Adminittratitm.  The  full  dose  for  an  adult  is  a  fluidounce,  though 
half  the  quantity  or  even  less  will  often  operate.  For  infants  it 
may  vary  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms.  Seldom  less  than  a  fluid- 
drachm  is  given  to  a  child  more  than  three  or  four  months  old. 

To  infants  it  may  often  be  given  directly  from  the  spoon.  For 
older  children  and  adults,  the  common  method  of  administration  is 
to  introduce  a  little  mint-water,  or  other  aromatic  water  or  infusion, 
into  a  wineglass,  and,  having  moistened  the  inner  surface  of  the 
glass,  to  pour  in  the  oil,  and  cover  it  with  more  of  the  vehicle.  The 
patient  then  takes  it  down  at  one  or  two  swallows,  and  avoids  the 
unpleasant  and  durable  taste  arising  from  its  adhesion  to  the  lips, 
tongue,  etc.  If  the  oil  is  previously  warmed,  so  as  to  render  it  thin- 
ner, it  will  be  swallowed  with  still  greater  facility.  Another  method 
is  to  take  it  in  a  small  cup  of  hot  coffee,  with  cream  and  sugar.  It 
may  also  be  administered  in  a  kind  of  emulsion  with  hot  milk,  or  in 
the  froth  of  porter  when  this  is  not  contra-indicated.  These  direc- 
tions are  not  without  importance;  as  the  method  of  exhibition  often 
determines  whether  the  oil  will  be  retained  on  the  stomach  or 
rejected. 

An  oUaginaue  emuhicn  may  be  made  by  taking  a  fluidounce  of 
the  oil,  two  drachms  of  powdered  gum  arable,  a  drachm  and  a  half 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  three  fluidounces  of  mint-water;  dissolving  the 
gum  and  sugar  in  a  little  of  the  water  so  as  to  make  a  mucilage  of 
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aboat  Ae  »iBe  eonsisteiioe  with  the  oil,  then  robbing  the  mncOage 
vith  die  oil,  and  finally  adding  the  remainder  of  the  aromatic  water* 
Any  other  aromatic  liquid  may  be  sabatitnted  for  the  mint-water^  as 
diluted  cinnamon  water,  strong  fennel-seed  tea,  etc ;  and  the  yolk 
tf  an  ^g  may  be  aabatitnted  for  the  gam  armbic*  A  tablespoonful 
off  die  miztare^  oontaining  m  flnidrachm  of  the  oil,  may  be  giTen 
Ofcry  hovr,  two,  or  three  homrs  tQl  it  operates;  or  a  larger  quantity 
may  he  takoi  at  once  if  required.  In  dy9enUrie  c«ses,  and  tA4 
ImmI  tfimphinfi  rf  eUZdrtii,  it  will  often  be  found  us^ul  to  add  a 
fitde  landannm  to  each  dose. 

There  are  other  fixed  oils  whidi  have  a  laxative  effSdct,  and  have 
aometinies  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

Otnri  Oil  {Oteum  OKvw)  has  sometimes  been  substituted  for  cas- 
tor oQ,  and  has  a  somewhat  similar  efiect,  though  much  feebler.  It 
must  be  given  in  double  the  quantity. 

LniBSiD  Oil  [Oleum  Lint)  has  similar  properties;  but  is  so  dis- 
agreeable that  it  is  seldom  used. 

MsLTU)  BuTTBR  has  sometimes  been  used  with  advantage,  as  a 
laxative,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  dysentery,  and  in  the  same  dis- 
ease in  a  chronic  state,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonfol  every  two 
hours.  It  is  prepared  by  introducing  the  butter  into  a  deep  tin 
cup  nearly  filled  with  hot  water,  stirring  for  a  time,  and  then  allow- 
mg  the  mixture  to  stand.  The  butter  having  been  melted  by  the 
heat  of  the  water,  by  which  also  any  salt  that  may  have  been  mixed 
with  it  is  dissolved,  rises  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  skimmed  off  as 
wanted. 

All  the  above  oils,  including  castor  oil,  are  often  administered  by 
enema,  in  quantities  varying,  according  as  they  are  given  with  other 
substances  or  alone,  from  one  to  four  fluidounces.  Thrown  up  in  an 
unmixed  state,  they  often  prove  serviceable,  in  cases  of  threadworm 
infesting  the  rectum,  by  suffocating  the  little  animal  through  the 
exclusion  of  air. 

Castor  oil  is  sometimes  applied  externally  to  tho  breasts  of  nurs- 
mg  women,  to  increase  the  secretion  of  milk.  I  can  say  nothing, 
firom  my  own  knowledge,  in  relation  to  its  efficiency. 
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n.  RHUBARB. 
RHEUM.  U.S.y  Lond.j  JSd.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Rhubarb  is  the  prepared  root  of  different  species  of 
Rheum,  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  natives  of  the  interior  of  Asia, 
several  of  which  have  been  introduced  into  Europe,  where  they  are 
cultivated  to  a  limited  extent,  especially  in  France  and  England. 
But  the  species  which  yields  the  only  valuable  rhubarb,  that  which 
is  brought  exclusively  from  central  Asia,  is  wholly  unknown.  The 
drug  has  been  conjecturally  ascribed  to  Rheum  palmatum^  22.  undu- 
latuniy  H,  eampactum^  and  22.  au9trale^  all  of  which  are  said  to  grow 
wild  in  Tartary,  and  have  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  seeds 
brought  from  Asia;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  or  more  of 
these  species  may  contribute  to  furnish  the  rhubarb  of  commerce; 
but  we  have  no  proof  of  the  fact;  and  the  failure  to  obtain  from 
them  a  product,  having  the  precise  properties  of  the  root  as  imported 
from  the  East,  renders  it  extremely  doubtful.  The  root  of  22.  paU 
malum  approaches  nearest  in  character  to  the  Asiatic  rhubarb. 

The  leafstalks  of  the  different  species  have  an  agreeable  acidulous 
taste,  owing  to  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid,  and  are  used  in  making 
pies,  tarts,  etc.,  for  which  purpose  the  plants  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens. 

Rhubarb  is  collected  and  prepared  in  Chinese  Tartary.  After 
being  dug  up,  the  root  is  deprived  of  its  smaller  branches  and  cor- 
tical portion,  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size,  and  dried  either  in 
the  sun,  or  with  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  It  is  sent  into  commerce 
in  two  directions;  one  portion  being  taken  eastward  to  Canton,  and 
thence  exported  under  the  name  of  Chinese  rhubarb;  the  other 
northwestward  to  St.  Petersburg,  whence  it  is  distributed  into  com- 
merce under  the  title  of  Russia  or  Turkey  rhubarb;  the  latter  name 
having  originated  in  the  circumstance,  that  it  formerly  reached  the 
markets  of  Europe  through  Turkey.  As  brought  by  these  two 
routes,  the  drug  differs  considerably  in  quality,  being  prepared  in 
a  different  manner,  and  possibly  derived  from  different  species, 
though  of  this  latter  fact  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  Hence  it 
is  classed,  both  in  commerce  and  pharmacy,  in  two  varieties,  which 
must  be  separately  considered. 

1.  Chinese  Rhubarb. — Rheum  Sinense.  This  is  usually  in  cylin- 
drical pieces,  often  somewhat  flatteqed  and  irregular,  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  and  of  an  aspect  as  though  the  cortical  part  had  been 
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¥▼  gnd&ig  or  scrapbig*  la  eaiek  pjere  dm*^  b  ihMPt 
alvsn  ft  smB  kafe^pMsiBg  qwit^  tlurtMq^  it^  and  obrkwdr  JfttMndMl 
far  tke  iftHtttMi  of  ft  ewd.  br  wluck  it  wms  {NraWMr  Wnjr  ^  yWm 
dried,  ftftd  pettkftft  ^  "whiA  hmt  often  W  9e«ft  TnManinf  in  tW 
niMgk  MMmb>t  light  and  spoiifir^  fOftipured  willi  imurt 
tUtTftriHT  »  genermllT  somewhat  more  hfOTT  and  ^ohh 
pact  tkaft  tka  Paifthii  When  bn^en«  it  oxhibita  a  ro«^  aneren 
fiftctne^  and  a  grajUi-eohHir  consisting  of  intenningled  »hadf«  of 
hrawniAied  and  white.  Bj  pnlTeritation,  it  jields  a  jdlow  powder^ 
liaged  with  leddiah-brown,  and  portions  of  this  powder^  prodneed  br 
attritka,  are  often  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  piee«Sk  giring  them  a 
jdhyw  edonr.  Mixed  with  the  better  pieces,  others  oftm  eome» 
worm-eateB,  more  or  less  extensirelj  decajed,  or  otherwise  iigiired% 
so  that  thegeneral  character  of  a  package  is  asnalljr  much  infinior 
to  that  of  selected  portions ;  and,  as  the  whole  contents  of  a  package 
are  often  powdered  together,  it  happens  that  the  pulrerited  Chinese 
thabarb  of  the  shops,  eren  though  genuine,  is  not  unfirequentlj  of 
low  qnalitj.  It  is,  moreoTer,  liable  to  adulteration  with  the  rhapon* 
tie  root,  as  it  is  called,  an  inferior  rariety  of  rhubarb  cultiYated  in 
Franee. 

A  Tariety  of  rhubarb  is  sometimes  imported  flrom  Canton,  con* 
sisting  of  pieces,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  trimme<l  so  as  to 
imitate  the  Russian ;  but  close  examination  will  generally  detect  in 
them  the  small  perforating  passage,  or  some  remains  of  it,  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  proper  Chinese 
rhubarb.  It  is,  however,  superior  to  the  common  unassorteil  variety, 
because  selected  from  the  soundest  pieces. 

2.  Russia  Rhubarb. —  Turkey  Bhuharh.  —  Rheum  Itu$9ieum, 
— Rheum  Turcieum.  As  before  stated,  this  comes  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, whither  it  is  brought,  through  Siberia  and  European  Russia, 
from  the  borders  of  Tartary.  Before  being  permitted  to  enter  the 
Russian  dominions,  it  undergoes  a  rigid  inspection,  on  which  nccount, 
as  well  as  from  its  inherent  qualities,  it  is  superior  to  the  Chinese, 
and  commands  a  much  higher  price  in  the  market.  The  pieces  are 
more  irregular  in  shape  than  the  former  variety,  and  are  diHtinguiHhed 
by  their  somewhat  angular  surface,  caused  apparently  by  the  succes- 
sive cuts  of  a  knife,  in  paring  off  the  cortical  portion.  They  are 
destitute  of  the  small  perforating  passage  of  the  Chinese  variety, 
but  generally  have  a  larger  hole,  penetrating  only  to  the  centre,  and 
clearly  intended  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  The  pieces  are 
lighter  and  less  compact  than  the  best  Chinese,  have  usually  a 
YOL.  n. — 82 
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cleaner  and  brighter  surface,  and,  when  broken,  exhibit  a  livlier  hue, 
though  of  the  same  reddish-gray  colour.  The  powder  is  of  a  fine 
bright  yellow,  without  the  reddish-brown  tmge  of  the  Chinese;  and 
the  odour  is  more  aromatic. 

Oeneral  Properttea.  Bhubarb,  in  the  state  of  powder,  is  bright 
yellow,  or  brownish-yellow,  with  a  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a 
bitter,  astringent,  and  peculiar  taste.  When  pieces  of  the  root  are 
chewed,  they  have  a  gritty  feel  under  the  teeth,  and  stain  the  salira 
of  a  bright  yellow.  It  yields  its  sensible  properties  of  colour,  taste, 
and  odour,  as  well  as  its  medical  virtues,  to  water  and  alcohol.  By 
heat  odorous  yellow  fumes  are  given  ofi^  and  the  colouring  property 
and  bitterness  are  diminished,  without  an  equal  diminution  of  the 
astringency.  The  virtues  of  rhubarb  are  also  diminished  by  long 
boiling. 

Chief  Comtituents.  Besides  other  less  interesting  ingredientSi 
rhubarb  contains  tannic  and  gallic  acid$j  gum^  Btarch^  pectin^  rem»- 
ou%  matter^  one  or  mare  colouring  principlesj  and  a  large  proportion 
of  oxalate  of  limCy  to  which  it  owes  its  white  veins,  and  its  grittiness 
under  the  teeth.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  its  ac- 
tive purgative  principle,  but  hitherto  with  imperfect  success;  for  the 
various  substances  for  which  this  title  has  been  claimed,  under  the 
names  of  caphopicritej  rhabarbarinj  rhabarbaric  acid^  rheuminj  and 
rheinj  have  been  shown  to  be  more  or  less  complex.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  bitter  and  cathartic  principle  is  the 
same,  for  rhubarb  is  purgative  in  proportion  to  its  bitterness;  and 
as  little  doubt  that  it  is  driven  off  at  an  elevated  temperature ;  for 
the  purgative  property  is  diminished  by  much  or  long  continued 
heat,  while  yellow  and  odorous  fumes  escape.  The  astringency  of 
rhubarb  is  owing  to  its  tannic  acid. 

EffectM  on  the  System.  Rhubarb  combines  purgative  with  tonic 
and  astringent  properties.  In  very  small  doses,  insufficient  to  oper- 
ate on  the  bowels,  it  acts  like  the  simple  bitters,  increasing  the 
appetite,  and  promoting  digestion,  and  is  thought  to  exercise  a  some- 
what  astringent  power,  shown  in  the  checking  of  mild  diarrhoea. 
With  a  little  increase,  however,  of  the  dose,  it  becomes  laxative,  and 
I  have  often  known  Russia  rhubarb  to  act  gently  on  the  bowels,  pro- 
ducing one  soft  feculent  discharge,  in  the  dose  of  three  grains.  In 
larger  doses  it  is  actively  purgative,  operating  probably  in  chief,  if 
not  exclusively,  upon  the  peristaltic  function,  and  evacuating  the 
liquid  contents  of  the  upper  bowels,  along  with  the  more  concrete 
matter  of  the  colon  and  rectum.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
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tke  lamet  flD&ee.  «r  I'T  ibwit  «f  aib- 
r.  as  Inn.  is  taken  ate  tke  dr> 
is  flaBeteBthr  ftcnti  bj  ia  inpard^  a  jelknr  eaknr  ta 
a»d,at  kaa  keoB  aasenieidL,  to  tke  pen|Hntmi  afeow  tiye 
dmBj  tkat  «f  tke  axilU.  If  h  ke  trae.  as  fttted  kj  vnterss  ikat  it 
kaa  fM  nimmi  a  fmrpdrt  ciM  vkea  f^inikkled  orer  tke  sai&ee  <£ 
hrgt  mkoen^  aai  tkat  tke  woSk  of  aursiag  women  wko  kare  taken 
an  tke  bovek  of  tke  infant,  it  anst  be  adwtted  tkat  ita 
re  principle  aim  is  absorbed;  and  tkat  it  maj  pmsibhr  ex« 
its  ordinaiy  inlnenoe  apon  tke  bowels  tkron^  tke  ckannd  of 
tne  fT^iayifin 

In  ita  iaflnenoe  on  tke  sTstem  at  large,  rkabarb  ii  appoM^  bj 
cosne  to  be  gentlj  excxtant,  somewhat  increasing  tke  pake  and  gen- 
eral wanatk,  e^teciallj  when  administered  during  tke  existence  of  a 
fekffile  eondition.  Tbefe  is  no  reason  whaterer  to  beliere  tkat  it  kas 
anj  apecial  action  on  the  lim^,  as  was  at  one  time  mpposed. 

Tiermpemtic  Afpliemtion^  Rhubarb  was  knovn  as  a  medicine  so 
earij  as  tke  times  of  the  Empntn-  Jostiniaa.  and  probably  long  be- 
fore. Its  practical  uses  are  sach  as  might  be  infen>ed  from  tke 
aeeomt  abore  giren  of  its  properties.  Whenerer  an  indication  for 
tke  eracnataon  of  the  bowels  is  conjoined  with  a  debiliuted  state  of 
tke  digestiTe  organs,  or  considerable  general  debSitv,  rhubarb  maj 
be  nsed  with  proprietj,  especiallj  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
dcairable  tkat  no  disposition  to  looseness  be  left  behind. 

It  is  tke  laxatire  bejond  all  others  adapted  to  the  am^ipatiom  ^ 
ijftptp&itL  WhOe  it  gentlj  opens  the  bowels,  it  tends  radier  to  in- 
rigorate  than  farther  to  weaken  digestion,  and,  though  followed,  after 
eack  operation,  for  a  time,  by  a  tendency  to  costiveness,  it  does  not 
appear  to  »^>>yi*t  the  aasceptibility  to  its  influence,  or  at  all  eventa. 
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does  so  verj  slowly ;  for  I  have  known  patients  to  use  it  habitually 
as  a  laxative  for  many  years^  without  being  under  the  necessity  of 
materially  increasing  the  dose.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  best  substitute  in  our  possession  for  the  normal  agencies 
which  sustain  regular  alvine  evacuations,  and  to  maintain  a  condi- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  nearest  to  that  of  health.  In  cases  of 
habitual  constipation,  the  best  period,  I  think,  for  administering  it, 
is  at  bedtime,  so  that  it  may  operate  in  the  morning.  It  is  very 
frequently  associated  in  dyspepsia  with  a  little  blue  mass,  when  the 
liver,  as  often  happens,  is  torpid;  and,  if  there  is  peculiar  insuscep- 
tibility of  the  lower  bowels,  it  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  aloes. 

In  diarrhceay  when  there  is  an  indication  for  cathartic  effect,  rhu- 
barb often  answers  well  from  the  self-limiting  property  already  re- 
ferred to,  as  also  for  the  somewhat  astringent  effect  of  its  tannic 
acid,  to  which  indeed  that  property  may  be  reasonably  ascribed.  It 
is  often  combined  with  magnesia,  when  there  is  acidity  in  excess. 
To  cases  in  which  there  is  high  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted;  and,  in  such 
cases,  it  should  give  way  to  castor  oil.  It  appears  to  prove  especially 
useful  in  the  bowel  complaints  ofvnfanU^  in  which  it  is  much  employed. 

There  is  sometimes  occasion  for  a  cathartic  effect,  in  chronic  dysen- 
tery ^  in  order  to  keep  the  upper  bowels  free.  In  such  cases,  rhubarb 
may  be  chosen,  when  the  state  of  system  is  so  much  debilitated  as  to 
require  support  instead  of  depletion. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  most  febrile  diseases  of  a  typhous  or 
malignant  character,  rhubarb  often  operates  most  usefully,  removing 
the  irritant  or  depressing  feculent  matter,  without  in  any  degree 
debilitating,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  strengthening  the  patient. 

So  also  in  scrofulous  diseases,  atonic  gout,  old  paralytic  affections^ 
and,  indeed,  all  complaints  of  debility,  rhubarb  may  be  employed 
with  propriety,  whether  habitually  or  occasionally,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

It  is  contra-indicated  in  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections, 
with  a  sthenic  state  of  system;  though,  combined  with  calomel,  it 
seems  to  lose  in  some  measure  its  peculiarities,  and  acts  with  much 
energy.  A  dose  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  is  not  unfrequently  admin- 
istered, with  good  effect,  at  the  commencement  of  bilious  fevers,  and 
other  acute  affections  involving  the  liver. 

As  a  heal  remedy^  rhubarb  has  been  applied  to  indolent  ulcers, 
being  sprinkled  in  the  form  of  powder  over  the  surface. 
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Adrntmitii  mimm.  The  doee  of  rlmbarb  as  a  laxatire  is  from  thne 
to  toi  grains.  Kto  grmins  of  good  Russia  rhubarb  will  generallj 
<q>erate  decidedly  in  this  way;  and  the  best  Chinese  is  but  little 
inferior.  For  full  pnrgatire  eflTect,  the  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains.  More»  howerer,  is  often  required  of  the  inferior  powdered 
rhubarb,  frequently  found  in  the  market.  By  roasting  the  root, 
its  porgatire  effect  is  diminished,  and  the  astringency  relatirely 
increased. 

Bhubarb  may  be  giren  either  in  powder,  piU,  infusion,  tincture, 
tyrup,  or  extract.  In  whatever  form  administered,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  an  aromatic,  in  order  to  correct  its*  occa- 
sional griping  effect.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  it  is  given 
ss  a  laxative,  the  pilular  form  is  most  convenient. 

A  Compound  Powder  of  Bhubarb  (PuLVis  Rhsi  Gompositus, 
JhtJ.,  Dub.)  is  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges,  con* 
listing  of  two  parts  of  rhubarb,  six  of  msgnesia,  and  one  of  powdered 
ginger,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm,  or  five 
to  ten  grains  for  a  child.  It  is  given  in  bowel  complaints,  when  an 
antacid  laxative  is  indicated. 

The  officinal  PilU  of  Hhubarb  (PiLULiE  Rhxi,  U.  S.)  are  made 
with  rhubarb  and  a  third  of  its  weight  of  soap ;  and  each  pill  con* 
tains  three  grains  of  the  root.  The  soap  is  intended  to  render  the 
pill  more  soluble.  I  have  found,  however,  that  rhubarb  pills  made 
aimply  with  a  little  tincture  of  cardamom,  while  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  least  possible  bulk,  operate  well,  and  retain  their  power 
uiabated  for  a  long  time.  As  a  laxative,  given  at  bedtime,  its  slow- 
ness of  operation  is  no  disadvantage.  When  it  is  desired  that  the 
medicine  should  act  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  should  be  given  in 
another  form. 

The  Compound  Rhubarb  Pilh  (Pilule  Rhbi  Compositjb,  U.  S.) 
contain  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  myrrh,  with  a  little  oil  of  peppermint, 
and  may  be  employed  when  a  warming,  tonic  laxative  is  wanted,  as 
in  dyspepsia  with  costiveness,  and  there  is  no  hemorrhoidal  affection 
or  tendency  towards  it.  From  one  to  four  pills,  or  from  five  to 
twenty  grains  of  the  mass  may  be  taken  for  a  dose;  the  smallest 
quantity  being  used  at  first,  when  a  simple  laxative  effect  is  wanted, 
and  increased  if  necessary. 

The  officinal  Infunonof  Bhubarb  (Infusum  Rhbi,  U.S.)  is  made 
by  macerating  a  drachm  of  the  bruised  root,  for  two  hours,  in  half 
a  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces,  which 
may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours  till  it  operates* 
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Advantage  would  often  accrne  from  adding  half  a  drachm  of  nutmeg 
or  cardamom,  or  a  drachm  of  fennel-seed  to  the  rhubarb,  in  preparing 
the  infusion,  especially  in  cases  of  irritable  stomach. 

There  are  several  officinal  tinctures. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb  (Tinotura  Rhbi,  U.  S.)  contains  only  rhu- 
barb and  cardamom,  and  may  be  used,  in  preference  to  the  other 
forms,  in  low  states  of  fever,  as  in  typhus  fever,  for  example,  when  a 
conjoint  stimulant  and  laxative  effect  is  wanted. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Rhvharb  (Tinotura  Rhbi  Oomposita, 
Lond.y  Dub.)  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  above. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Aloes  (Tinctura  Rhei  bt  Aloes,  U.  S.^ 
JSd.)^  sometimes  called  eliscir  eacrum  or  eaered  elixir ^  differs  from  the 
simple  tincture  only  in  containing  aloes,  and  may  be  preferred  in 
the  more  inert  state  of  the  bowels,  and  especially  when  costiveness 
is  conjoined  with  amenorrhoea. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Gentian  (TiNCTURA  Bhbi  bt  Obit* 
TIAN^  U.  S.J  Ed.)  combines  the  virtues  of  a  simple  bitter  with  those 
of  a  laxative. 

Either  of  the  above  tinctures  may  be  used,  when  a  conjoint  stem* 
achic  and  laxative  effect  is  indicated,  in  cases  admitting  or  requiring 
moderate  stimulation.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  low  states  of 
the  system,  and  to  individuals  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  stimulant  drinks.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  employed  as  adju- 
vants to  other  preparations ;  being  added  to  the  solutions  of  the 
saline  cathartics,  tonic  or  laxative  infusions,  and  various  mixtures, 
when  a  warming  or  cordial  impression  on  the  stomach  is  desired. 
One  may  be  selected  in  preference  to  another,  according  to  the  indi* 
cations  which  may  be  offered.  The  dose  as  mere  stomachic  laxatives 
is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms,  as  purgatives  from  half  a  fluidounce 
to  a  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Senna  (Tinctura  Rhbi  bt  Senn^ 
U.  S.)  has  been  officinally  adopted  from  popular  usage.  It  is  the 
preparation  commonly  known  as  Warner's  gout  cordial^  and  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  cathartics  mentioned  in  its  title,  other  ingre- 
dients intended  simply  to  give  it  colour,  improve  its  taste,  and  render 
it  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  It  is  a  feeble  laxative,  and  may 
be  given  as  such  in  chronic  gouty  cases,  or  others  in  which  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  stomach  has  been  impaired  by  indulgence  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  wholly  unsuited  to  an  unimpaired 
condition  of  the  stomach;  being  much  too  stimulant  in  proportion 
to  its  purgative  power.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  two 
fluidounces. 
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Time  b  an  offieiii*I  Wine  of  Rhubarb  (Yinum  Rhbi,  U.S.),  pre- 
pared froa  rlmberb  and  canella,  which  may  be  used  as  a  cordial  laz« 
atiTe  in  the  dose  of  firom  one  to  four  fluidrachms. 

Two  sjnips  are  recognised  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeiai  the  simple 
and  aromatic. 

S^rmp  of  Bkubarb  (St&upus  Rhbi,  U.  S.)  is  prepared  by  first 
forming  a  tincture  with  dilate  alcohol^  then  evaporating  the  alcohol, 
and  incorporating  the  residue  with  sugar.  It  is  a  mild  cathartic, 
fitted  especially  for  infants,  to  whom  it  is  given  in  the  dose  of  one 
or  two  fluidrachms. 

Aromatic  Syrup  of  Mhubarb  (Strupus  Rhbi  Aromaticus,  U.  3,) 
differs  from  the  preceding,  in  containing,  besides  the  rhubarb,  some 
of  the  finer  aromatics,  namely,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg.  It 
is  an  elegant  preparation,  admirably  adapted  to  infantile  diarrhcM^ 
when  there  is  no  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  all  acute 
symptoms  have  passed.  It  was  much  used  popularly  in  this  country, 
in  the  common  summer  complaint  of  children,  under  the  name  of 
^neod  rhubarbj  before  being  admitted  into  the  Pharmacopodia.  The 
dose  of  it  is  a  fluidrachm  for  an  infant,  repeated  every  two  hours  till 
it  operates.  The  yellow  colour  it  imparts  to  the  stools  may  be  re* 
eeived  as  an  evidence  of  its  operation,  in  cases  of  diarrhcea.  A 
little  magnesia  may  often  be  combined  with  it  advantageously. 

Extract  of  Rhubarb  (Extractum  Rhbi,  U.  S.)  is  prepared  by 
first  forming  a  tincture  with  diluted  alcohol,  and  then  evaporating  by 
means  of  a  water-bath.  If  properly  prepared,  it  has  the  virtues  of 
rhubarb  in  a  concentrated  state;  and,  if  made  from  good  rhubarb, 
ihould  operate  in  doses  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  root  itself. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Rhubarb  (Extraotum  Rhei  Fluidum,  U.  S.) 
is  a  preparation  peculiar  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  made 
by  first  exhausting  the  root  with  diluted  alcohol,  then  concentrating 
carefully,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and,  when  the  fluid  has  been 
sufficiently  reduced,  adding  the  oils  of  anise  and  fennel  dissolved  in 
the  tincture  of  ginger.  It  is  an  elegant  preparation,  containing  the 
virtues  of  rhubarb  in  a  concentrated  liquid  form,  and  qualified  by 
aromatics.  The  full  dose  of  it,  if  well  prepared  from  good  rhubarb, 
should  be  half  a  fluidrachm  for  an  adult,  and  from  four  to  six  minims 
for  a  child  two  years  old;  at  all  events,  in  reference  to  any  particu- 
lar parcel,  it  would  be  well  not  to  exceed  these  doses  until  its  activity 
has  been  tested  by  trial. 

European  Rhubarb.  I  have  said  little  upon  the  subject  of  this 
Tiriety  of  rhubarb,  because  its  use  should,  I  think,  not  be  encour- 
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aged.  It  is  less  bitter  and  purgative,  and  relatively  more  astringent 
than  the  Asiatic  rhubarb ;  and  requires  to  be  given  in  twice  the  dose, 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  consequences  of  introduo* 
ing  it  into  general  use  would  be,  to  render  the  dose  of  rhubarb  un- 
certain, and  to  lead  almost  inevitably  to  the  adulteration  of  the  finer 
kindS|  for  which  I  have  understood  that  it  is  even  now  considerably 
used. 


in.  BUTTERNUT. 
JUGLANS.  U.S. 

Under  the  name  of  JuglanB  or  BvUemutj  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia recognizes  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Juglan$  cinereOf 
or  common  white  tvalnut  tree  of  this  country,  which  grows  in  Canada^ 
and  through  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States.  When 
first  taken  from  the  tree,  it  is  white,  but  soon  changes  colour,  becom- 
ing at  first  yellow,  and  ultimately  of  a  dark  walnut-brown.  A  de« 
coction  of  the  bark  is  purgative ;  but  it  is  the  extract  that  is  almost 
exclusively  employed. 

Extract  of  Butternut  (Extractum  Juglandis,  U.  S.)  is  directed, 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be  prepared  by  evaporating  an  infu- 
sion of  the  bark,  which  is  preferably  made  by  the  process  of  dis- 
placement. Care  should  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  heat  too  far* 
The  extract  would  probably  be  more  effective  if  diluted  alcohol, 
instead  of  water,  were  employed  as  the  menstruum.  It  is  hard  and 
brittle,  of  a  black  colour,  a  sweetish,  not  unpleasant  smell,  and  a 
bitter,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  soluble 
in  water. 

It  is  a  mild  cathartic,  said  to  resemble  rhubarb  in  its  mode  of 
operation,  and  applicable  to  similar  purposes.  It  was  employed  to 
a  considerable  extent,  dtSiring  our  revolutionary  war,  by  Dr.  Rush 
and  others  connected  with  the  military  service  of  the  country,  when 
the  scarcity  of  rhubarb  induced  them  to  search  for  a  substitute  for 
that  cathartic.  It  may  be  used  as  a  laxative  in  the  dose  of  from  five 
to  ten  grains,  as  a  purgative  from  twenty  to  thirty. 
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IV.  ALOES. 

ALOE.  r.  s: 

OSTi^tii.  AD  the  aloes  of  commerce  is  derired  from  plants  belong* 
ing  to  the  genw  Ahe,  the  leares  of  which,  on  being  wounded,  yield 
a  bitter  pnrgatiTe  jiuce.  The  more  prominent  species  from  which 
the  drug  is  derived  are  Aloe  $pieaia  growing  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Aloe  Soeoirma  inhabiting  the  Island  of  Socotra  and  probably 
the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  Aloe  tulgari$y  a 
natiVe  of  the  Soath  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa,  and  cultivated 
krgely  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes« 
Other  species  contribute  to  the  aloes  of  commerce,  but  have  attracted 
less  notice  than  those  mentioned.  All  the  species  are  perennial,  with 
fleshy  and  succulent  leaves,  the  purgative  juice  of  which  is  contained 
ID  passages  underneath  the  epidermis,  and  flows  out  when  the  leaves 
are  cut  transversely.  The  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  yields  on  pres- 
smre  a  mucilaginous  juice,  which  has  little  of  the  cathartic  property. 

Aloes  is  obtained  from  the  plants  by  processes  somewhat  differ- 
ent, and  varies  in  its  quality  according  to  the  particular  method 
followed.  The  best  is  prepared  by  cutting  off  the  leaves,  receiving 
the  juice  which  exudes  in  a  convenient  receptacle,  and  then  allowing 
it  to  evaporate  in  the  sun.  Another  method,  which  affords  also  a 
good  product,  though  somewhat  inferior,  is  to  inspissate  the  juice, 
collected  as  just  mentioned,  by  artificial  heat.  A  third  plan  is  to 
bruise  the  leaves,  express  the  juice,  and  boil  it  down  to  the  proper 
consistence;  and  a  fourth,  simply  to  make  a  decoction  with  the  com- 
minuted leaves,  and,  having  separated  the  undissolved  matter,  to 
concentrate  by  boiling  as  just  mentioned.  The  last  two  methods 
yield  the  drug  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  fourth  method  is  the  worst 
of  all. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  drug,  each  characterized  by 
peculiar  qualities,  and  derived  from  a  peculiar  source.  Of  these  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  here  only  the  Cape  aloes,  the  Socotrine,  the 
hepatic,  and  the  Barbadoes.  They  are  brought  into  market,  some- 
times in  skins,  sometimes  in  chests,  kegs,  or  barrels,  and  sometimes 
in  gourds;  but,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  they  are  usually  broken  into 
fragments  altogether  irregular  in  size  and  form. 

1.  Caps  Alobs.  This,  which  has  been  very  largely  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  and,' when  pure,  is  an  excellent  variety  of  the 
drug,  received  its  name  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilopei  where  it  is 
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prepared.  It  is  said  to  be  procured  from  different  species  of  Aloe, 
of  which,  however,  A.  Bpieata  probably  yields  it  most  abundantly. 
The  juice,  which  flows  from  the  leaves  when  cut,  is  boiled  to  the  due 
consistence,  and  hardens  on  cooling.  It  is  characterized  by  its  dark- 
olive  or  greenish-black  colour,  its  smooth  and  very  glossy  surface 
when  broken,  its  translucency  at  the  edges,  and  the  fine  bright-yellow 
colour  of  its  powder,  which  is  slightly  tinged  with  green.  The  pieces 
are  often  more  or  less  covered  with  this  yellow  powder,  which  tends 
to  conceal  their  proper  colour  in  mass.  Small  fragments  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  packages  which  are  almost  transparent,  and 
give  a  yellow  or  reddish  tinge  to  transmitted  light;  and  it  is*  said 
that  some  parcels  from  the  Cape  have  had  a  yellowish-brown  colour 
like  that  of  Socotrine  aloes,  which  is  very  possible;  as  the  drug  is 
derived  from  different  species.  When  perfectly  solid  it  has  little  or 
no  smell ;  but,  when  the  powder  is  received  into  the  nostrils,  it  pro* 
duces,  in  minute  quantity,  an  intense  impression,  which  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  sense  of  bitterness  which  it  also  impresses 
on  the  palate.  In  hot  weather  the  pieces  are  often  soft,  especially 
when  recent;  but  they  are  hard  and  brittle  when  cold,  and  become 
BO  at  all  temperatures  by  time. 

2.  SocoTRiNB  Alobs. — Aloe  Socotrina,  Lond. — Aloe  Soeotorina. 
Ed.  This  variety  of  aloes  has  been  long  known  and  most  esteemed* 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  Island  of  Socotra,  in  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel,  where  it  is  produced ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
much  of  the  drug,  sold  by  this  name,  is  obtained  also  from  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  supposed  to  be  collected  from 
A.  Socotrina;  the  juice  being  allowed  to  inspissate  in  the  sun.  The 
pieces  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  reddish-brown  colour,  consider- 
ably resembling  that  of  the  liver.  Not  unfrequently  the  outside  of 
the  pieces  is  reddish-brown,  while  the  interior  is  yellowish,  and  por> 
tions  at  first  light-coloured  become  darker  by  exposure.  Its  frac- 
tured surface  is  shining,  though  less  so  than  that  of  the  preceding 
variety.  The  edges  are  translucent.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour,  which  is  quite  peculiar;  and  its  powder,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
golden-yellow  colour,  affects  the  nostrils  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  Cape  aloes.  Like  that  variety,  it  is  apt  to  be  soft  when  fresh, 
and  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  masses,  but  hardens  by  time  and 
exposure. 

8.  Hepatio  Aloes. — Aloe  Hepatiea.  Lond.,  Dub. — Aloe  Indica. 
Ed.  Hepatic  aloes  derives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
colour  to  that  of  the  liver.    But,  in  this  respect,  it  differs  little  from 


the  Jaitcr^cjulimrf  pottMMS  «f  tlie  SocotraeL  It  b  brMjrht  ftt«i 
tiktt  EmI  Ib&b.  wpgciaHy  BoibImt,  wkiilier  it  is  t»kffi  frMi  t)i« 
eosst  of  Anbimf  lad  prolmblT  of  Africa.  It  miT  powiUr  bi^  ob« 
fiifwi  fiiMi  tlie  sufte  species  is  tlie  Soeotrine*  and  difS^r  from  tint 
YBtktj  nsplj  fiiMi  its  less  cmrefvl  prepantioii:  but  iiothiii|;t  is 
kaowB  pesstiTeiT  vpon  tliese  paints.  It  b  of  a  reddish-brown  colour^ 
•ometiflMS  rerj  dark,  less  shining  than  the  preceding  varieties,  quite 
opaqve  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  disagreeable  instead  of  aronatie  odonr. 
The  edoiir  of  the  powder  is  a  duU-Tellow.  This  rarietT  often  con* 
tains  imparities. 

4.  Bauiadobs  Aloss. — Aloe  BarbaJemni.  honi.^  EA.  This  de- 
rires  its  name  from  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  where  it  is  most  largely 
prodneedy  thoogh  collected  also  in  Jamaica,  and  perhaps  other  West 
India  Islands.  It  is  said  to  be  obtained  mainlj  from  Aht  rnlgari^ 
which  is  cnltiTated  for  the  sake  of  it.  Either  the  juice  of  the  leaves, 
or  a  decoction  obtained  bj  boiling  them,  finelv  chopped,  and  sus* 
pended  in  nets  or  baskets  in  water,  is  evaporated  sufficiently,  and 
then  poured  into  large  gourds  to  harden.  This  variety  is  of  a  dark* 
brown  or  reddish-brown  colour  of  different  shades,  of  a  dull  flrno* 
tore,  perfectly  opaque  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  disagreeable  nauseous 
odoor.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  a  dull  yellow,  with  K  tinge  of 
oHve.  It  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  in  cathartic  power,  and  is  much 
used  as  a  purgative  for  horses. 

Under  the  name  otfetidy  eaballiney  or  hornt  aloes,  inferior  varieties 
of  the  drug  have  been  brought  into  commerce  from  various  sources ; 
but,  not  being  used  in  medicine,  they  need  not  be  described  hero. 

SefuibU  and  Chemical  Propertiee.  All  the  varieties  of  aloes  are 
extremely  and  disagreeably  bitter,  and  all,  in  powder,  produce  the 
peculiar  impression  on  the  nostrils  before  referred  to  under  Capo 
aloes.  Their  other  sensible  properties  have  boon  already  sufliciently 
described.  Heated  in  the  open  air,  aloes  takes  fire,  and  gives  out 
while  burning  thick  fumes,  which  have  the  odour  of  tho  drug.  It 
imparts  a  dark  yellowish-brown  colour,  with  its  bitter  taste  and 
medical  virtues,  to  water  and  alcohol.  It  consists  of  a  portion 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  of  another  insoluble,  in  tho  forinor  of 
which  the  sensible  and  medicinal  properties  of  tho  drug  resido. 
Alcohol  and  boiling  water  dissolve  nearly  the  whole ;  but  the  latter 
deposits  a  large  proportion  on  cooling.  It  has  been  ascertained  that, 
at  an  elevated  temperature,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  soluble  por- 
tion in  solution  attracts  oxygen  from  tho  atmosphere,  and  becomes 
insoluble  and  inert.     Hence,  the  longer  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  ex« 
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posed  to  heat  in  its  inspissation,  the  weaker  it  becomes;  and  hence, 
too,  the  impropriety  of  exposing  aloes  long  to  a  boiling  temperature 
in  its  pharmaceutical  treatment.  The  proportion  of  this  soluble 
matter  differs  very  much  in  different  varieties  of  the  drug,  but  is 
greatest  in  the  Socotrine,  of  which  the  finest  specimens  have  yielded 
as  much  as  85  per  cent.  From  this  proportion  it  diminishes,  in  the 
inferior  kinds,  down  to  about  50  per  cent.  The  portion  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  alcohol  has  been  called  eztrcLctive  matter;  that  soluble 
only  in  alcohol  or  boiling  water,  re$in  or  more  properly  apotheme; 
and,  besides  these,  there  is  said  to  be  a  proportion  of  albumen. 
Volatile  oil  has  been  found  in  Socotrine  aloes.  The  alkalies,  their 
carbonates,  and  soap  render  the  insoluble  part  more  soluble  in  water. 
The  infusion  of  galls  yields  a  copious  precipitate  with  an  infusion  of 
aloes,  and  is  therefore  incompatible. 

Active  Principle.  The  soluble  matter  above  referred  to,  under 
the  name  of  extractivCy  contains,  but  is  not  itself  the  pure  active 
principle.  M.  Edmund  Robiquet  supposed  that  he  had  isolated  this 
principle,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  aloe$in.  But  subsequent  investi* 
gation  has  shown  that  this  was  not  pure.  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith, 
of  Edinburgh,  have  succeeded  in  completely  isolating  the  active 
principle,  and  obtaining  it  in  a  crystalline  state.  They  have  named 
it  aloin.  For  the  mode  of  procuring  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Aloes,  in  the  U.S.  Dispensatory  (11th  ed.,  p.  77).  Aloin  is  a 
neuter  substance,  in  pale  yellow  crystals,  at  first  sweetish  but  soon 
becoming  intensely  bitter  to  the  taste,  combustible  without  residue, 
somewhat  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  more  so  in  those 
liquids  when  hot,  rendered  more  soluble  by  the  alkalies,  and  rapidly 
oxidized  in  a  heated  solution  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  precipitated 
by  a  strong  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  in  combination  with  the 
oxide.  It  operates  as  a  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains, 
and  sometimes  in  so  small  a  dose  as  half  a  grain. 

Uffecti  on  the  Sj/$tem.  Aloes  is  a  warming  somewhat  stimulant 
cathartic,  with  a  disposition  to  act  preferably  on  the  large  intestines, 
very  slow  in  its  operation,  and  possessing,  in  addition  to  its  purga- 
tive properties,  those  of  a  tonic,  hepatic  stimulant  and  emmena- 
gogue.  In  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two,  repeated  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  it  generally  produces  one  or  more  evacuations  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  exercises  a  tonic  influence  on  the  digestive  organs, 
more  particularly  exhibited  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach.  If 
continued  long,  it  evinces  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  rectum,  and, 
indeed,  to  cause  a  congested  state  of  the  pelvic  viscera  generally, 
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wkiA  gmt  fin  to  tCBesmiB,  fedings  of  ht^X^  iraght,  <Mr  wiManMss 
n  die  parts  wrtiaes  extending  to  the  lower  limbs,  and  occasioii* 
tStj  trnMikm  of  the  seznal  organs,  a  disposition  to  mietinrate  fire> 
qaentij,  aad  with  wonen  an  increase  of  the  menstiwal  {nneti<».  In 
feD  doaea,  it  acts  Tigoronsly  as  a  cathartic,  and  gcneiall j  prodncco 
■ore  or  leas  of  the  abore-mentioned  effinrts  in  the  pelvic  r^on^ 
cspedafly  heat  and  irritation  of  the  rectum,  though,  in  the  great 
majoffity  of  cases,  not  to  any  painfnl  extent.  At  the  same  time,  it 
increases  somewhat  the  frequency  of  the  pnlse,  and  the  general 
varmth.  The  cadiartic  efleet  is  seldom  produced  before  six  hoars 
after  the  dose  has  been  taken,  frequently  not  until  from  eight  to 
tvehre  hoars,  and  sometimes  even  after  twenty-foor.  The  discharges 
sre  feealent,  and  generally  more  or  less  consistent;  as  it  is  the  con« 
tents  of  the  lower  boweb  that  are  eracaated.  Little  or  no  increase 
of  cadiartic  ^feet  can  be  obtained  by  a  farther  increase  of  the  dose; 
as  nothing  is  left  in  the  lower  colon  and  rectum  to  be  discharged, 
and  the  purgatire  action  of  the  medicine  does  not  extend  to  the 
upper  bowels:  but  the  irritation  of  the  pelvic  viscera  is  augmented 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken.  The  operation  would  seem  to 
be  Greeted  mainly  to  the  peristaltic  function ;  as  the  secretions  of 
the  bowels  are  not  materially  increased.  It  is  asserted,  however,  by 
some,  that  the  hepatic  secretory  function  is  excited,  and  bile  pro* 
doced  more  copiously  than  in  health. 

Mode  of  Operation.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  aloes 
is  absorbed,  and  produces  its  peculiar  effects  mainly  through  the 
circulation.  Thus,  it  has  been  asserted  that,  when  given  as  an  one* 
ma,  it  does  not,  like  most  irritants  in  the  same  situation,  pro<luce  a 
q>eedy  evacuation  of  the  bowels;  but  acts  as  slowly,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  when  taken  by  the  mouth.  This  could  not  happen,  if, 
in  its  ordinary  method  of  operation,  it  affected  the  rectum  only  upon 
reaching  it  with  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  But  still  stronger  proof 
is  afforded  by  the  well  attested  fact,  that,  when  sprinkled  on  blis- 
tered surfaces  deprived  of  the  cuticle,  it  acts  after  the  same  interval 
of  time,  upon  the  same  portion  of  the  bowels,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
appreciated,  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  swallowed.  This  could 
only  happen  through  its  absorption.  It  seems,  then,  when  taken 
into  the  circulation,  to  be  capable  of  moderately  exciting  the  heart 
and  arteries,  increasing  the  action  of  the  liver,  and  specially  stimu- 
lating the  whole  pelvic  viscera. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Aloes  was  used  as  a  purgative  by  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  physicians,  and  is  among  those  most  em- 
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ployed  by  the  moderns.  It  is  indeed  a  highly  important  remedy, 
producing  effects  which,  taken  together,  can  be  obtained  from  no 
other  single  medicine.  The  indications  which  it  would  seem  calcu* 
lated  to  fulfil  are  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  lower  bowels,  with- 
out weakening  the  patient;  to  stimulate  the  digestive  function  when 
impaired;  to  excite  the  torpid  liver;  to  direct  blood  and  nervous 
energy  to  the  rectum  and  lower  colon,  the  urinary  and  genital  organs 
in  the  pelvis,  and  especially  the  uterus;  and  to  act  as  a  gentle  warm- 
ing stimulus  to  the  system  generally. 

It  is  an  admirable  laxative  in  habitual  costivenesif  dependent  on 
an  inirritable  state  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  and  especially  when 
associated  with  want  of  due  hepatic  action.  If  dyspepsia  or  torpor 
of  stomach  coexists  with  the  other  symptoms,  the  indication  is  still 
stronger.  In  these  cases,  it  is  much  used,  either  alone,  or  associated 
with  rhubarb.  It  should  usually  be  employed  in  small  doses,  and 
given  either  at  bedtime,  or  about  an  hour  before  a  meal,  especially 
before  dinner.  It  usually  operates  on  the  following  day,  producing 
one  easy  evacuation. 

If,  to  the  above  indications,  that  afforded  by  the  existence  of 
amenorrhoea  is  added,  aloes  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  remedy  to 
which  we  can  have  recourse.  Of  its  emmenagogue  operation,  how- 
ever, I  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  in  another  place. 

In  jaundice^  aloes  sometimes  operates  with  great  effect.  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  so  efficient,  as  a  general  rule,  in  restoring  the  action 
of  the  liver  in  this  disease,  as  the  mercurials;  but  it  will  sometimes 
prove  even  more  successful ;  and  I  have  known  jaundice,  which  had 
obstinately  resisted  calomel  and  other  remedies,  yield  promptly  to 
active  aloetic  purgation.  It  is  proper,  in  this  affection,  not  to  de- 
pend on  small  laxative  doses,  but  to  administer  the  full*  purgative 
dose  at  once.  It  probably  proves  useful,  not  only  by  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  liver,  but  by  stimulating  the  stomach  and  duodenum, 
and  thus  secondarily  operating  on  that  organ. 

Another  special  application  of  aloes  is  to  the  treatment  of  chronic 
$pleniti8j  in  which  it  operates  favourably  by  a  revulsive  influence 
upon  the  lower  bowels,  situated  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  portal 
circulation,  with  which  the  spleen  also  is  connected.  It  is  probably 
among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  enlargements  of  the  spleen, 
dependent  on  a  sustained  irritative  action  in  that  organ. 

It  may  also  be  used  in  all  cases,  in  which  serious  disease  in  any 
organ  or  part  of  the  body  may  be  supposed  to  depend  on  checked 
hemorrhoidal  dischargCy  the  cure  of  hemorrhoidal  tumoure^  or  the 
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ttmHrng  rfjutmlmu  ulctrt  near  the  aniit.  The  mdication  b  here  to 
ndnee  a  reCvni  of  the  rectal  mffection;  and  nothing  is  so  efficient  for 
Am  pvrpoie  as  aloes^  which,  under  these  circamstances,  should  be 
giTcn  in  large  doses,  so  as  to  act  promptly,  or  in  small  and  repeated 
doses,  according  as  the  complaint  to  be  relieved  is  acute  or  chronic. 
Mtpatit  and  tplenie  di»ea»e^  hetnorrhage  or  other  dieeiMee  of  the  Imngey 
eemgeMiam  of  the  iraiJi,  apoplexy^  hemiplegia  and  ituanity  are  among 
the  affections  which  may  sometimes  be  adrantageouslj  treated  in  this 
way.  Eren  when  there  has  been  no  antecedent  disease  of  the  rectum, 
a  strong  direction  of  the  blood  and  nervous  power  to  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera, such  as  aloes  is  capable  of  producing,  may  prove  useful,  on  the 
jwinciple  of  revulsion,  in  cephalic  and  pectoral  diseases.  Esquirol 
found  advantage  from  this  therapeutic  measure  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  cases  of  insanity;  and  it  might  sometimes  be  used  advantage- 
ously, as  a  prophylactic  measure,  in  cases  where  a  strong  tendency 
to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  suspecteti*  especially  in  young  women 
in  whom  the  menstrual  function  has  not  been  established,  or  may 
have  been  suppressed. 

Aloes  has  also  been  employed  as  a  vermtfuge^  under  the  supposi- 
tion that,  through  its  intense  bitterness,  it  might  prove  noxious  or 
poisonous  to  the  worms.  But  it  has  been  of  little  or  no  service, 
except  in  the  case  of  Mcaridee^  upon  which  it  can  be  brought  to  bear 
very  effectually  by  injection  into  the  rectum. 

Besides  the  above  special  uses,  aloes  is  also  very  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  ingredient  of  compound  purgative  preparations^  in 
which  it  answers  a  useful  purpose  by  adding  its  peculiar  mode  and 
seat  of  action  to  those  of  the  other  cathartics  used,  and  thus  increas- 
ing their  purgative  effect,  while  their  disposition  to  irritate  is  less- 
ened, according  to  principles  explained  under  the  general  head  of 
cathartics.  Thus,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  compound 
extract  of  eolocynthy  the  compound  pilh  of  gamboge  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  our  own  officinal  compound  cathartic  pills. 

The  contra-indieatione  to  the  use  of  aloes  are  the  existence  of 
acute  febrile  inflammation,  and  a  sthenic  state  of  idiopathic  fever, 
acute  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  colon,  bladder,  uterus,  or  other 
parts  of  the  genital  apparatus,  and  hemorrhoidal  disease,  or  a  strong 
tendency  towards  it.  Very  frequently,  during  its  administration  in 
habitual  costivencss,  amenorrhoca,  etc.,  considerable  irritation  of  the 
rectum  comes  on;  or  an  old  tendency  to  hemorrhoidal  disease  is 
renewed;  or  the  womb,  already  perhaps  phlogosed,  becomes  the  seat 
of  a  high  irritative  action,  or  of  hemorrhage.     In  such  cases,  the 
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medicine  must  be  stispended,  unless  the  induced  condition  may  itself 
be  a  part  of  the  curative  agency  in  the  case.  Aloes  should  not  be 
given  to  pregnant  women,  when  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  the  pro- 
duction of  abortion  from  pelvic  irritation.  But,  in  that  debilitated 
state  of  the  organs  seated  in  the  pelvis,  which  sometimes  attends 
long-continued  chronic  inflammation,  it  has  occasionally  proved  ser- 
viceable, as  in  piles  with  relaxation. 

Administration.  The  laxative  dose  of  aloes  is  from  two  to  six 
grains,  the  full  purgative  dose  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  It  is 
most  agreeably  given  in  the  form  of  pill.  As  the  alkalies,  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  soap  are  thought,  by  rendering  aloes  more  soluble, 
and  otherwise  qualifying  its  condition,  to  obviate  in  some  measure 
its  tendency  to  irritate  the  rectum,  it  is  customary  to  use  soap  in 
the  preparation  of  the  pills. 

The  officinal  Aloetic  PilU  (PiLULiB  Aloes,  U.S.)  are  made  of 
equal  parts  of  aloes  and  soap;  and  each  pill  weighs  four  grains. 
One,  two,  or  three  of  them  may  be  given  for  laxative  effect,  and 
five  as  a  full  purgative. 

There  are  several  compound  officinal  pills  containing  aloes  as  their 
chief  ingredient. 

Pilh  of  Aloes  and  Asiofetida  (Pilule  Aloes  bt  Assafobtid^, 
U,  S.)  consist  of  the  two  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  name,  made 
into  a  pilular  mass  with  soap.  They  are  adapted  to  costiveness,  with 
debility  of  stomach,  and  a  great  tendency  to  flatulence.  Each  pill 
contains  four  grains  of  the  mass,  and  its  three  constituents  are  in 
equal  proportion. 

Fills  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh  (Pilule  Aloes  bt  MvBBHiB,  U.  S.),  or 
jRufus's  pilhy  as  they  have  been  long  called,  consist  of  aloes,  with 
half  its  weight  of  myrrh  and  a  little  saffron,  made  into  a  pilular  mass 
with  syrup.  They  are  used  specially  in  constipation  with  amenor- 
rhoca.  Each  pill  contains  about  two  grains  of  aloes,  by  the  quantity 
of  which  the  dose  is  to  be  regulated. 

There  are  also  other  officinal  pills,  as  the  Compound  PiUs  of  Aloes 
(Pilule  Aloes  Compositjb)  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeias, and  the  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Iron  (Pilule  Alobs  bt  Fbbbi, 
JEd.),  the  former  containing  chiefly  aloes  and  extract  of  gentian,  the 
latter  aloes  and  sulphate  of  iron;  both,  no  doubt,  excellent  combi- 
nations, but  so  readily  suggesting  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner,  that  they  might  very  well  be  left  to  extemporaneous 
prescription. 

There  are  two  officinal  powders  containing  aloes ;  one  the  Powder 
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of  Aloe9  and  OaneOa  (PuLVis  Aloks  bt  CANBLLiB,  U.  S.\  or  tbe 
hura  piera  of  older  pharmacy,  containing  fonr  parts  of  aloes  mixed 
with  one  of  eanella;  the  other  the  Oompound  Powder  of  Aloe9  (PuL- 
VIS  Alobs  C0MPO8ITUS,  Lond.)j  which  consists  of  three  parts  of  aloes, 
two  of  gnaiac,  and  one  of  aromatic  powder  rabbed  together.  The 
aromatics  in  these  powders  serve  to  obviate  any  griping  tendency  of 
the  aloes,  and  the  guaiao  in  the  London  preparation  renders  it  some- 
what more  warming  and  stimulant  to  the  stomach.  Bat,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  bitterness  of  aloes,  neither  of  them  is  an 
eligible  form  for  administering  it. 

A  Compound  Decoction  of  Aloe$  (Dbcoctum  Aloes  Compositum, 
Lond,)  is  directed  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  prepared 
by  boiling  aloes,  myrrh,  liquorice,  saffron,  and  carbonate  of  potassa 
with  water,  and  adding  compound  tincture  of  cardamom.  The  boil- 
ing diminishes  the  purgative  property  of  the  aloes,  while  the  alkaline 
carbonate  renders  it  more  soluble,  and,  as  some  think,  also  milder. 
The  aromatics  render  it  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and  the 
myrrh  adds  to  its  tonic  and  perhaps  emmenagogue  properties.  It 
ia,  however,  little  used  in  this  country.  The  dose  is  from  four  flui- 
drachms  to  a  fluidounce.  The  formula  is  contained  in  the  U.  S. 
Dispensatory. 

Tincture  of  Aloee  (Tinctura  Aloes,  U.  S.)  consists  of  aloes  and 
liquorice,  dissolved  in  a  menstruum  composed  of  one  part  by  meas- 
ure of  officinal  alcohol  and  three  of  water.  The  liquorice  is  added 
to  cover  the  taste  of  the  aloes,  which  ft  does  but  very  imperfectly* 
An  advantage  of  the  preparation  is  the  weakness  of  the  spirituous 
menstruum,  which  contains  only  about  sufficient  alcohol  to  enable  it 
to  keep  well.  As  a  full  purgative,  the  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from 
half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce;  as  a  laxative  from  one  to  three 
fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Aloes  (Tinctura  Rhbi  bt  Aloes,  U.  S.) 
has  already  been  referred  to.  (See  Rhubarb^  page  502.) 

Tincture  of  Aloee  and  Myrrh  (Tinctura  Aloks  bt  MYRRHiB^ 
U.S.\  which  is  made  with  aloes,  saffron,  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  is  a 
modification  of  the  old  elixir  proprietatis,  and  is  occasionally  used 
ts  a  wanning,  laxative,  tonic  emmenagogue,  in  chlorotic  females  with 
constipation  and  amenorrhoea,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

Aloes  enters  also  into  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  which 
will  be  referred  to  again  under  the  balsams. 

Wine  of  Aloee  (Vinum  Alobs,  U.  S.)  is  retained  by  the  U.  S., 
Lond.,  and  Ed.  Pharmaeopcdiaa,  though  it  scarcely  seems  necessary 
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to  have  two  preparations  so  analogous  as  this  and  the  ISneture  of 
Aloes.  The  wine,  however,  differs  from  the  tincture  in  having  carda- 
mom and  ginger,  as  adjuvants  or  corrigents  of  the  aloes,  instead  of 
liquorice.     The  dose  is  about  one-half  that  of  the  tincture. 

Extract  of  Aloes  (ExTBACTUik  Aloks,  Lond.)  is  directed  by  the 
London  and  Dublin  Colleges.  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  a 
watery  solution  of  the  soluble  parts  of  aloes;  but,  considering  the 
injury  which  aloes  undergoes  in  the  preparation,  it  is  very  doubtful 
3!vhether  the  resulting  extract  is  either  stronger  or  more  certain  than 
the  drug  itself. 

V.  SENNA.  U.  S.,  Dvb. 

Origin.  Senna  consists  of  the  leaflets  of  several  species  of  Oaesiay 
among  which  those  which  yield  it  most  largely  are  O.  aeut%folia  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  (7.  ohovata  of  Lower  Egypt,  Syria,  etc., 
(7.  elongata  of  the  South  of  Arabia,  cultivated  in  India,  and  (7.  jSEthi- 
opicOf  growing  in  Fezzan,  southward  of  Tripoli,  on  the  African  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  C.  lanceolata  of  Forskhall,  growing  in  Arabia 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  probably  also  yields  it.  All  these 
species  are  small  shrubs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  leaflets  character- 
ized by  the  obliquity  of  their  base;  the  angle  which  the  edge  of  the 
leaf  forms  with  the  midrib  at  its  insertion  being  different  on  the  two 
sides.  With  the  leaflets  are  not  nnfrequently  also  gathered  portions 
of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  the  last  of 
which  is  a  flat  membranous  legume  or  pod,  in  some  species  curved, 
and  in  others  nearly  straight.  There  are  several  commercial  varie- 
ties of  the  drug,  named  from  the  place  of  their  export  or  production. 
The  following  are  brief  notices  of  those  in  common  use. 

1.  Alexandria  Senna  {Senna  Alexandrina^  Lond.,  Ed.),  so 
named  from  the  Egyptian  port  whence  it  is  commercially  distributed, 
is  collected  mainly  in  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt  from  Cassia  acuti- 
foliaj  and  brought  down  to  Boulac  on  the  Nile,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cairo.  Here  it  formerly  underwent  admixture  with  certain  pro- 
portions of  the  leaflets  of  Cassia  obovata^  growing  in  Lower  Egypt, 
and  the  leaves  of  Cynanehum  olesefoliumy  commonly  called  argel; 
and,  thus  prepared,  was  repacked,  and  sent  down  the  Nile  to  Alex- 
andria. At  present,  however,  these  additions  are  not  always,  if  ever 
made ;  and  the  Alexandria  senna  now  imported  generally  contains 
little  or  none  of  the  argel,  and  but  a  comparatively  few  leaflets  of 
C.  ohovata.     It  consists^  therefore,  mainly  of  the  leaflets  of  C.  acuti- 
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in  their  yellowish  or  tawny  hue.     It  is  prohahly  derired  from  C 
lanceolata  of  Forskhall. 

Sentible  and  Chemieal  Properties.  Senna  has  a  pale-greenish  or 
yellowish-green  colonr,  a  faint  peculiar  smell,  and  a  sweetish,  slightly 
bitter,  somewhat  nanseons  taste.  The  powder  is  greenish.  It  yields 
its  yirtues  readily  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  infusion  upon  stand- 
ing deposits  a  precipitate,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  oxidation  of  its 
extractive  matter,  ai^d  has  been  supposed,  though  probably  on  in- 
sufficient grounds,  to  increase  the  griping  property  of  the  medicine. 
Infusion  of  galls,  and  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  precipitate  the 
active  matter  of  the  leaves,  and  are,  therefore,  incompatible  in  pre* 
scription.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  active  principle  had 
been  isolated,  and  the  name  of  eathartin  was,  upon  this  supposition, 
conferred  on  the  matter  obtained ;  but  further  investigation  appears 
to  have  determined,  that  the  substance  so  named  has  little  purgative 
power,  and  is,  in  fact,  of  complex  composition. 

Medical  JSffecU  and  Ueee.  Senna  was  used  by  the  older  Arabian 
physicians;  and  notices  of  it  are  found  in  their  writings  so  early  as 
in  the  ninth  century,  though  it  was  probably  used  long  before.  It 
is  a  prompt  and  very  efficient  cathartic,  producing  copious  watery 
discharges,  and  often  with  considerable  griping,  but  with  little  irrita* 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  I  have  found  it  among  the  cathar- 
tics most  readily  retained  by  the  stomach.  The  griping  property  is 
probably  owing,  not  to  that  sort  of  irritation  produced  by  the  acrid 
cathartics,  but  to  the  direct  and  energetic  influence  of  the  medicine 
on  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels.  It  is  the  combination  of  this 
strong  operation  on  the  peristaltic  movement  with  the  property  of 
increasing  secretion  into  the  bowels,  that  gives  senna  its  peculiar 
character.  It  is  purely  cathartic,  having  no  other  special  influence, 
to  qualify  its  operation  in  this  capacity. 

Whether  it  operates  by  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  or  through  the  medium  of  absorption,  has  not  been 
certainly  determined ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  conjoins  both 
modes  of  action.  That  its  cathartic  principle  is  absorbed  may  be 
inferred  from  the  asserted  fact,  that  the  milk  of  nursing  women, 
under  the  influence  of  the  medicine,  operates  upon  the  bowels  of  the 
infant ;  and,  if  the  experiment  can  be  relied  on,  in  which  the  infu- 
sion, injected  into  the  veins  of  a  man,  produced  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, we  must  admit  that  it  may  be  capable  of  producing  its  special 
effect  on  the  bowels  through  the  circulation. 

From  its  purely  cathartic  character,  its  promptness  and  efficiency, 
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It  is  mnch  emplojed,  in  ccmjiucdon  with  spigelia^  or  other  anthd* 
mintic,  for  the  eipuUum  of  wonmSy  to  wfaidi  the  energr  of  the  mns* 
cnlar  contractioo  it  prodnces  well  adapts  it. 

The  jripimg  fumUiy  may  be  in  a  considerable  degree  modified  by 
administering  senna  in  connection  with  aromatics;  and  it  is  thooght 
that  the  pnrgatiTe  salts,  such  as  bitartrate  of  potassa,  tartrate  of 
potaasa.  and  sidphate  €*f  magnesia,  not  only  aid  its  operation,  bnt, 
by  a  dhemical  inflnence  upon  the  senna  itself,  or  its  actire  principle^ 
aher  it  ki  snch  a  manner  as  to  diminish  its  disposition  to  gripe.  Of 
the  effect  of  this  combination,  in  modifying  the  operation  of  senna, 
there  ii  no^Mtbt ;  bat  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  the  physiological 
rather  than  the  chemical  infloence  of  the  salt  nsed. 

The  same  property  of  producing  energetic  peristaltic  contraction, 
which  renders  it  so  efficient  as  a  cathartic  when  tak«i  br  the  stom- 
adii,  adapts  it  also  for  nse  by  enemaj  in  cas^  of  peculiar  obstinacy. 

AdtmtMUtratian.  Senna  is  not  often  given  in  powder^  in  conse- 
qnenee  of  its  bidk.  The  dose  of  it,  in  this  sute^  is  from  hslf  n 
dradnn  to  two  drachms.  Oecanonally,  I  hare  known  the  powder 
to  be  taken  as  a  kxative,  mixed,  in  reiy  small  proportion,  with 
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stewed  prunes,  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  The  taste  is  little  per* 
oeived,  especially  when  the  fruit  is  prepared  with  molasses. 

Confection  of  Senna  (Confbgtio  Sbnn^,  U.S.y  Lond.j  Dub.; 
Elbgtuarium  SBNNiB,  I!d.)j  often  called  lenitive  electuarjfy  is  an- 
other preparation  in  which  senna  is  used  in  substance.  In  making 
it,  a  sjrrup,  prepared  from  liquorice  root  and  figs,  is  incorporated 
first  with  the  pulps  of  prunes,  tamarinds,  and  purging  cassia,  and 
then  with  a  portion  of  finely  powdered  senna  and  coriander.  This 
is  an  excellent  compound  laxative,  with  little  or  no  unpleasant  flayour, 
operating  very  kindly,  and  weU  adapted  to  the  costiveness  of  preg- 
nant women,  that  of  convalescence,  and  that  accompanying  hemor- 
rhoidal afiections.  It  is  not  suited  to  dyspeptic  cases.  The  dose  is 
about  two  drachms,  which  may  be  most  conveniently  taken  at  bed- 
time. 

Ifrfuiion  is  the  most  frequent  form  in  which  senna  is  exhibited. 
This  may  be  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  senna,  with 
one  or  two  drachms  of  fennel-seed,  cardamom,  or  coriander,  to  a 
pint  of  boiling  water;  though,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  to 
precipitation  on  being  kept,  it  is  best  to  prepare  only  one-half  the 
quantity  at  one  time.  The  dose  is  about  four  fluidounces.  But  it  is 
almost  always  best  to  use  one  of  the  saline  cathartics  together  with 
the  senna  and  the  aromatic ;  and  the  addition  of  manna,  while  it  adds 
to  the  cathartic  property,  answers  a  good  purpose  by  correcting  the 
taste.     The  following  is  an  excellent  formula. 

A  compound  infusion  of  senna  may  be  made  by  taking  of  senna 
half  an  ounce,  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  flake  manna,  each,  an 
ouncej  of  fennel-seed  a  drachm,  and  of  boiling  water  half  a  pint, 
and  macerating  in  a  covered  vessel  tiU  the  infusion  becomes  cool. 
One-third,  or  one-half  of  this  quantity,  may  be  given  for  full  purga- 
tive effect,  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  from  four  to  six  hours;  or,  in 
cases  of  somewhat  irritable  stomach,  one  or  two  fluidounces  may  be 
taken  every  hour  or  two  till  it  operates. 

There  are  two  tinctures  of  senna^  both  of  which  are  forms  of  the 
old  elixir  salutis;  namely,  the  Tincture  of  Senna  and  Jalap  (Tinc- 
TURA  SENNiB  ST  JALAPiB)  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  made  of  the 
two  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  title,  with  the  addition  of  cardamom ; 
and  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Senna  {Tvsctvila  SENNiB  Composita) 
of  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges,  containing  various  aromatics, 
with  raisins,  besides  senna.  In  the  dose  of  from  two  fluidrachms  to 
a  fluidounce,  either  of  these  tinctures  may  be  used  as  an  adjuvant  to 
purgative  infusions,  to  render  them  more  stimulating  in  a  debilitated 
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.  American  Benna  is  an  efficient  cathartic,  having  die  peculiar  char- 
acters of  the  imported  senna,  and,  like  that,  much  disposed  to  pro- 
,dace  griping  pain.  It  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes,  but 
must  be  given  in  a  dose  one-third  or  one-half  larger.  The  usual 
form  of  administration  is  that  of  infusion,  which  should  be  made  in 
the  proportion  of  six  drachms  to  half  a  pint,  of  which  one-half  may 
be  given  for  a  dose.  Like  senna,  it  should  be  corrected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  aromatic,  and  saline  cathartic. 

Experiments,  made  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Perot,  with  a  fluid  extract  care- 
fully prepared  from  parcels  of  the  leaves  collected  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  would  seem  to  prove  that,  in  this  form  of  preparation 
at  least,  the  American  senna  is  nearly  or  quite  inert  as  a  cathartic. 
{Am.  Jourri.  of  Pharm.j  xxvii.  301.)  In  order  to  test  the  virtues 
of  the  leaves  in  infusion,  I  had  half  a  pint  carefully  prepared  by 
Mr.  Procter,  with  six  drachms  of  the  leaves  and  half  a  drachm  of 
fennel-seed.  This  I  found  to  operate  moderately  as  a  laxative  in 
the  dose  of  two  fluidounces,  and  pretty  actively  as  a  purgative  in 
that  of  four  fluidounces,  with  the  griping  efiects  of  senna. 


VI.  JALAP. 
JALAPA.  U.  S.J  Lond.j  JEd.j  Dub. 

Origin.  Jalap  is  the  root  or  tuber  of  Ipomwa  Jalapa  {Ipomwa 
PurgCy  Hayne ;  Exoganium  Purga^  Balfour),  a  climbing  plant,  with 
long,  slender,  twisting  stems,  cordate-hastate  leaves,  and  beautiful 
blue  or  purplish  funnel-shaped  flowers.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  a  mile  or  more  above  the  sea,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Xalapa  or  Jalapa,  from  which  the 
medicine  derived  its  name.  The  root  or  tuber,  after  being  dug  up,  is 
dried  whole,  or  sliced,  or  deeply  incised  to  aid  in  the  drying,  and  is 
then  sent  in  bags  to  Vera  Cruz,  whence  it  is  exported. 

Properties.  The  drug  as  brought  to  us  consists  of  the  dried  tubers, 
either  whole,  or  in  longitudinal  or  transverse  slices,  and  often  incised 
in  dificrent  directions.  They  vary,  in  magnitude,  from  that  of  a 
large  chestnut  to  nearly  the  size  of  the  fist.  They  are  irregularly 
pear-shaped,  roundish,  ovate,  or  somewhat  spindle-shaped,  much  wrin- 
kled, heavy,  compact,  hard,  and  brittle,  with  a  fracture  which,  in  the 
perfectly  sound  root,  is  somewhat  shining  and  resinous  in  appear- 
ance.    The  colour  of  the  outer  surface  is  dark-brown  or  gray,  that 
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of  die  fcttMcA  ssCihoe  dirersified  with  ahemAtuig  reins  of  »  dark 
mad  liming,  nnd  of  n  jdlowish-gnj  mnd  amjUceous  aspect;  the 
fofci  beinig  dniiifr  nnd  imrder  than  the  latter.  Tht  more  tliere  is 
of  tke  dnriEcr-coloiiied  portion,  tlie  stronger  maj  the  root  be  deemed 
in  pnrgatnre  power.  The  powder  is  jellowish-graT*  Jalap  has  a 
heavj  and  sweetish  odonr;  and  the  powder,  when  inhaled  into  the 
nostrils  and  throat,  is  highly  irritant,  and  provokes  sneeaing  and 
cooghing.  The  taste  is  sweetish,  disagreeable,  and  decidedly  acrid* 
It  yields  its  pnrgatiTo  properties  entirely  to  aloohoL  Water  extracts 
these  Tery  iaperfectly,  if  at  all,  but  dissolves  certain  mucilaginous 
or  extraetiTe  matters,  which  appear  to  have  a  qualifying  influence 
over  the  cathartic  action  of  the  jalap,  and  have  been  said  to  be  some* 
what  dinretic    Dilated  alcohol  is  the  best  solvent, 

CAirf  CtnutUmemtM.  The  prominent  ingredients  of  jalap,  besides 
ligneous  fibre,  are  on  the  one  hand  resinous  matter  soluble  only  in 
alcohol,  and  on  the  other  starch,  gummy,  extractive,  and  saccharine 
matters  which  are  dissolved  by  water.  The  purgative  property  re* 
sides  in  the  former.  As  the  re$in  is  an  officinal  preparation,  the 
mode  of  preparing  it,  and  its  peculiar  properties  will  be  detailed 
when  the  different  forms  in  which  jalap  is  administered  are  con* 
aidered. 

Jalap  in  tubers  is  sometimes  attacked  by  worms,  which,  however^ 
confine  themselves  to  the  amylaceous  portion,  leaving  the  dark  resin* 
Otts  part  unconsumed;  so  that,  instead  of  being  weakened,  the  pur- 
gative power  of  the  root  is  relatively  increased.  Light,  whitish, 
amylaceous,  or  woody  pieces  arc  inferior,  and  should  be  rejected  in 
pulverisation.  The  drug  is  often  adulterated;  and,  in  employing 
the  powder,  as  obtained  indiscriminately  in  the  drug  market,  I  have 
frequently  found  it  to  fail  of  producing  any  decided  effect,  in  the  or- 
dinary medicinal  doses. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Jalap  was  known  in  Europo  near  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  locally  irritant ;  and, 
when  confined  in  the  alimentary  canal  in  dogs,  as  by  tying  the 
esophagus,  two  drachms  of  it  are  said  to  have  proved  fatal,  prob* 
ably  by  provoking  gastric  inflammation.  In  the  human  subject,  in 
fttU  dos^,  it  operates  briskly  as  a  cathartic,  producing  copious  watery 
discharges,  and  sometimes  causing  nausea  and  griping  by  its  irritant 
influence  on  the  mucous  membrane.  It  takes  rank,  therefore,  with 
the  hydragogues;  but,  though  somewhat  acrid,  it  is  scarcely  suffi- 
ciently irritant  to  merit  a  place  among  the  drastic  purges.  In  exces« 
sive  doses  it  may  produce  hypercatharsis,  and  thus  possibly  endanger 
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life  in  feeble  persons;  but  I  have  met  with  no  instance  of  death  from 
it  on  record.  In  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses,  it  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  may  be  given  ev«n  to  children  without  hesitation  when  indicated. 
It  has  no  heating  effect  on  the  system,  and  no  direct  tendency  to 
excite  the  circulation.  It  probably  operates  mainly  by  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  alimentary  canal;  but  it  is  said  to  purge  when  applied  to 
a  wound,  and  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  capable  of  acting  through 
the  circulation. 

Jalap  may  be  administered  in  any  case,  where  a  cathartic  of  brisk 
and  rather  quick  action  is  required;  and  may,  therefore,  be  given  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  with  a  sthenic  state  of  system; 
and  its  hydragogue  property  particularly  adapts  it  to  dropsicid  affec- 
tions, in  which  the  purgative  treatment  may  be  preferred.  It  is, 
however,  seldom  administered  alone;  being  generally  employed  to 
increase  the  action  of  other  cathartics,  given  with  some  special  view. 

It  is  very  often  combined  with  calomel,  in  the  treatment  of  caaes 
requiring  the  stimulant  influence  of  the  latter  remedy  upon  the  liver; 
as  in  the  commencement  of  bilious  and  yellow  fevers,  hepatic  inflam- 
mation, and  the  congestion  of  the  portal  circulation,  so  apt  to  occur 
in  hot  seasons  and  tropical  latitudes.  The  powerful  revulsive  influ- 
ence of  this  combination  upon  the  abdominal  viscera  renders  it  also 
peculiarly  useful  in  strong  vascular  determination  to  the  brain,  as  in 
existing  or  threatened  apoplexy,  meningitis,  and  acute  mania. 

Another  frequent  combination  of  jalap  is  with  cream  of  tartar,  the 
refrigerant  influence  of  which  unites  with  the  powerful  hydragogue 
action  of  the  former,  to  render  the  mixture  efficacious  in  dropsies, 
particularly  those  of  a  febrile  or  inflammatory  character.  The  same 
combination  is  very  useful  in  rheumatic  and  scrofulous  inflammation 
of  the  larger  joints,  attended  with  some  fever.  The  late  Dr.  Physick 
used  to  employ  it  with  great  effect,  in  connection  with  rest,  and  a 
restricted  diet  of  mush  and  milk,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
of  the  hip  and  knee  joints  in  children.  He  gave  a  full  dose,  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  noticed  that,  instead  of  becoming  emaciated, 
children  not  unfrequently  grew  fat  under  the  treatment,  as  the  local 
disease  diminished. 

Administration.  The  doee  of  jalap  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  gfains. 
Twenty  grains  is  a  full  medium  dose,  if  the  medicine  is  of  good 
quality.  To  a  child  three  or  four  years  old  from  four  to  eight 
grains  may  be  given.  For  children  younger  than  this  the  medicine 
is  rarely  required. 

A  favourite  combination  of  Dr.  Bush  was  ten  grains  of  calomel 
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aad  Urn  «£  jihy     Fm  grabft  of  Ike  Jbrator  and  lfte«Mi  of  lk«  hl« 
tcr  Bftj  oft^  W  gmm  adTmatag«<MKlT. 

Wkft  coaUBed  viik  CRttHt  of  Urtar,  firom  ((A  to  I V!»lT  gr^^ 
W  adMUBtcvcd  villi  one  or  tvo  dncliBfts  of  tlie  aalU  In  ike  €Acui;id 
Ckwmpmmmi  Pmidtr  tf  J<^^  (Pcltis  Jalaf^  CoiirosiTr;^  r..SU 
£#iidLy  JhJL,  DmA.)  one  put  of  j^Iap  b  mixed  wiik  tvo  of  cretUA  of 
tarter,  aad  die  doae  of  die  mixture  is  firomtldrtjgnunsioadniekiQ: 
Vst  tke  proportion  of  bhmrtrmle  of  potasn  »  too  small  to  hare  aiijr 
Tery  pereepdbfe  effect. 

Tke  powder  may  be  giren,  mixed  with  ermp  or  molasaeo.  Iia 
large  balk  renders  it  desirable  to  obtain  tke  Tiriuea  of  tke  medieine 
in  a  concentrated  state.  Hence  different  extracts  kare  been  pre* 
pared,  and  are  mock  used.  According  to  tke  late  Dr.  Duncan*  tke 
aqneoos  extract  of  jalap  pnrges  moderatelj  witk  little  griping*  and 
increases  tke  flow  of  nrine.  Tkat  obtained  from  tke  root  previously 
exkansted  by  alcobol,  does  not  purge,  but  acts  as  a  diuretic.  Tke 
akokdic  extract  pnrges  actively,  and  often  gripes  severely*  Tke 
infermce  is  tkat,  to  obtain  tke  virtues  of  jalap  in  an  extract*  tke 
best  measore  is  to  employ  botk  menstrua.  Tkis  plan  kas  been 
adopted  in  tke  U.  S.  Pkarmacopceia. 

£xtraet  of  Jalap  (Extractum  Jalapjb,  U.  S.^  Zond.)  is  prepared 
by  first  exbansting  jalap  witk  alcobol,  and  subsequently  witk  cold 
water,  evaporating  tke  tincture  and  infusion  separately  to  tke  con- 
sistence of  koney,  tben  mixing  them,  and  evaporating  to  dryness* 
A  reddisk*brown  extract  is  thus  procureii,  having  all  tke  medical 
properties  of  jalap,  and  producing  the  same  effects  in  a  dose  somo* 
what  more  than  half  that  of  the  powder,  say  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
grains.  It  is,  however,  much  more  used  in  combination  than  sepa- 
rately, and  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  compound  cathartic  pilh. 

Alcoholic  Extract  of  Jalap  (Extractum  «iVe  Resina  Jalapas,  Ed.) 
IS  prepared  by  simply  treating  jalap  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating 
the  tincture.  The  resin  is  thus  obtained  dark-coloured  and  impure. 
If  it  be  desired  to  procure  it  pure,  jalap,  mixed  with  animal  ohar- 
ooaly  may  be  percolated  with  alcohol,  and  the  tincture  thus  obtained 
precipitated  with  water.  The  resulting  product  is  perfectly  white^ 
and  operates  actively  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  five  grains.  But 
the  resin  of  jalap  is  apt  to  act  harshly,  and  to  produce  griping  pains; 
and  it  is  considered  best  to  modify  it  by  admixture  with  some  demul- 
cent substance,  as  sugar  or  almond  emulsion.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mucilaginous  and  extractive  matters  in  jalap  servo  a  useful  pur- 
pose, by  qualifying  the  harshness  of  the  resinous  ingredient,  through 
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their  intimate  admixture.  The  U.  S.  and  London  extract  is,  I  think, 
on  this  account  preferable;  and,  if  it  be  the  faot,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  matter  soluble  only  in  water  acts  as  a  diuretic,  this 
is  another  ground  for  the  preference  of  it,  especially  in  dropsical 
diseases.  The  medium  dose  of  the  impure  alcoholic  extract  is  seven 
or  eight  grains. 

Tincture  of  Jalap  (Tinotura  Jalaps)  is  officinal  with  all  the 
authorities,  both  British  and  American.  The  dose  is  one  or  two 
fluidrachms,  which  may  be  added  to  cathartic  infusions  or  mixtures, 
to  giye  them  increased  activity,  or  render  them  somewhat  more  stim- 
ulant to  the  stomach. 


VII.  MAY-APPLE, 
PODOPHYLLUM.  U.S. 

Origin.  Podophyllum  is  the  officinal  name  adopted  for  the  root 
of  Podophyllum  peUatumy  commonly  called  may-appUj  or  mandrake^ 
an  indigenous  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  woods,  newly 
cleared  grounds,  and  low  meadowy  places,  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  root  or  rhizome  runs  horizontally  a  little  below 
the  surface,  and  at  intervals  sends  up  single  stems,  which  soon  divide 
into  two  leafstalks,  each  bearing  a  broad  shield-like,  deeply  lobed 
leaf,  into  the  back  of  which  it  is  inserted.  From  the  fork  of  the 
stem  springs  a  short  peduncle,  bearing  a  handsome  white  flower, 
appearing  in  spring,  and  followed  by  the  fruit,  which,  when  ripe 
early  in  the  autumn,  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  lime.  The 
root  is  collected  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn. 

Properties.  As  kept  in  the  shops,  the  root  is  in  pieces  of  variable 
length,  about  two  lines  thick,  swelling  into  knots  at  short  intervals, 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour  externally, 
and  whitish  within.  Lighter-coloured,  yellowish  radicals  usually 
accompany  it,  either  separate,  or  connected  at  the  joints.  The 
colour  of  the  powder  is  yellowish-gray.  The  smell  of  the  root  in 
powder  is  sweetish  and  not  disagreeable;  its  taste  bitterish,  sub* 
acrid,  and  nauseous.  It  imparts  its  bitterness  to  water,  and  all  its 
virtues  to  alcohol,  which  is,  therefore,  the  better  menstruum. 

Chief  Constituents.  A  bitter  principle  was  extracted  from  the  root 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Hodgson,  Jun.,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  pos- 
sess its  purgative  properties.  These  appear  to  depend  on  resinous 
matter,  which,  according  to  Mr.  John  B«  Lewis,  consists  of  two  dis- 
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resins^  one  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  tho  othor  only  in  hU'.h- 
mL  uti  both  possessed  of  cathartic  propertif.'i4«  According  to  Ur, 
ICaoiLns  Smiih,  the  resin  may  be  obtained  puro  and  whit^;  by  pri9' 
in^  the  tincture  with  water,  as  in  the  mo^le  for  prdpftnun  th#y 
of  jaLftp.  In  this  state,  it  proflace»  pnrprativfi  t^tififA  in 
'sut  Li3se  ot  two  or  three  graia<9,  and  appears  U>  m^it  th^  r^am^  of 
jmiiOHf^ilin  pri>pose«l  for  it.  ( U.  H.  binft-Matwy.) 

Jfi^tif'ftl  Propertiet  and  tV#.  Poflophyliiim  Is  an  wiftrj^rftic 
sacuur^iaL.  pradoeing^  in  a  full  do^^e,  several  c^#pi/^»iM  watery  .9t/»oU, 
vxiiioc  auicii  onea^ess  to  the  pailen?:,  thoughr  like  mont  otk^ 
ic£Lr  t  sLsmrica,  it  occasionally  ca«ise4  naruea  and  ^irrlpinar/  In  Ka.f 
iaei  -aaii^pc  w  resemble  jalap  closely  In  itii  purjrati7e  prop^.rti«; 
loii  -jiist  tpinion,  whioa  was  che  re^4uIc  of  ofcser'ation,  ria^  b'^^n  v^n- 
sne-L  15  :iie  'iiscovery  of  a  similar  analr.27  in  thr«,  r^arnre  of  iu 
acuirii:  priniuple.  lu  may  be  aunscltiir^ed  for  jatap  in  %ii  ^.aMM  ;n 
Tnea  "iiac  neiiicine  Is  appiicabieT  dioo^p  heiie v»,ri  to  oe  4#>m^*Th:»t 
Auwsr  Ji  jsi  ipencim.  A  r^s^pecr^uiie  iiedicai  arv*tir.ion#>r  in  ^^/» 
aimnr^'  Jidirmeti  me  :iiar.  :n  .^nuul  <ii'i?«<^  inaiitScienn  v*  pur 2^.,  na 
-Uiir  Jiiifiic:ne  jai)iGiali7  in  piiuimiH  ind  '^niier  puimnnar^  .tf&/v 

lie  iiuie.     I^  ^  iaid  uan\  :i)  be  uct^ixi'''*^  .n  .Crt  iction  '^n  'hi»  .iv<*r. 
rile  netiioiiL  Vfl«?  r'nr  nid  onrjadv.*  *ffef^t  .a  -T^nr  ^  xrxixxn, 

if  •ar  2^yy:Tniu.-r)n*c:a   :o    le  pr»nar-^i   :V-i»u   'lu*  /vif.  .n   -'an  -r^nnp 
&s    fxrract    jf   ;ataQ.      Iz    lan    liI    -^m    -  \t*u^  >f     h/*    'Vif. 
itt.v  tai  iri»n  .n  ::ie  ii»'-tt  .f  :rim  iv*-  -^  :ii>t»**n   jr-isri**      7  w* 
i^m.   b&   -&£ate:i    U)iirr>,  .«    iiiu*n    nnr'^    lo^'^rr'nl      ^rj^r  ftinrr    n 
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small  doses,  insufficient  to  act  as  a  cathartic,  and  frequently  repeated, 
it  often  appears  to  operate  as  an  arterial  sedatiye  or  refrigerant  on 
the  system  at  large,  somewhat  reducing  the  circulation  and  general 
temperature,  and  very  generally  increasing  one  or  more  of  the  secre- 
tions, .especially  the  urine  or  perspiration.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  salt  is  absorbed,  acts  through  the  blood  directly  upon 
the  circulatory  organs,  and,  being  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys  or  skin, 
stimulates  their  excretory  function. 

In  relation  to  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids  which  pursue  this 
course,  it  is  belieyed  that,  in  the  process  of  absorption,  or  anterior 
to  it,  their  acid  is  separated  and  undergoes  digestion,  and  the  base 
enters  the  circulation,  and  escapes  by  the  emunctories,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate  or  a  chloride,  or  in  some  other  state  of  saline 
combination.  The  salts  with  mineral  acids  are  absorbed  unaltered, 
or  undergo  change  through  reaction  with  other  salts  or  acids  they 
may  happen  to  meet  with,  according  to  the  predomin<|nce  of  affinities. 

More  largely  given,  the  salts  act  in  general  very  promptly  as 
cathartics,  producing  liquid  evacuations  even  in  small  doses,  and,  in 
the  full  dose,  operating  usually  more  than  once,  with  copious  watery 
discharges,  and  little  pain  or  discomfort  to  the  patient.  They  pro- 
duce the  cathartic  effect  by  increasing  the  serous  exhalation  from 
the  mucous  membrane;  and,  being  mainly  carried  off  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels,  are  less  liable  to  absorption,  and  consequently 
less  disposed  to  produce  a  direct  refrigerant  effect,  or  to  act  upon 
other  emunctories.  Their  chief  influence,  therefore,  is  depletory; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  are  partially  absorbed,  and 
in  some  degree  operate  as  direct  arterial  sedatives,  and  secretory  ex- 
citants. It  is  not  merely  water  that  they  separate  from  the  blood, 
but  soluble  animalized  matters  also,  on  which  the  circulating  fluid 
depends  in  part  for  its  nutritive  properties.  Through  this  combined 
influence,  they  have  a  powerful  effect  in  reducing  the  quantity  and 
character  of  the  blood,  and  thus  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation, the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  general  strength.  Though 
thus  energetic  in  modifying  the  condition  of  the  system,  they  are 
usually  mild  in  their  manner  of  operating,  and,  if  properly  admin- 
istered, are  little  apt  to  produce  injurious  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

A  result  I  have  often  noticed,  after  the  free  operation  of  one  of 
the  saline  cathartics,  is  a  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  as  in- 
dicated by  a  deficiency  or  want  of  its  colouring  matter  in  the  pas- 
sages.    This  is  obviously  owing  to  the  depletion  firom  the  portal 
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icadflj  m  the  csd  as  at  the  begnmmg. 

JfMr  of  OpuwtiMif,  Tlie  sost  leasonable  explaaatm  of  the  pax^ 
ptare  ofperadoo  of  aalme  sahstaiiMS  appears  to  be«  that«  br  a  dfaeet 
lobttt  mftiMBee  nm  the  capillanes  of  the  gastro^Btestnud  bvocnm 
ibraae,  thej  inTite  into  them  an  adtfitiooal  qnantitT  of  bloods 
vfaich  excites  then  to  mciemsed  exhalation.  Some  are  disponed  to 
explain  the  phenoaena  on  pore  phjsical  prineiplesw  A  strong  saline 
iointion  ontude  of  the  blood-Tessels  eanaes.  theT  sit,  an  endosmotic 
crrent  from  the  thinner  senim  of  the  blood,  into  the  more  concen* 
trated  liqnid  of  the  bowels.  On  the  contrarr,  a  rerj  weak  solution^ 
being  leas  dense  than  the  semnu  enters  the  blood  through  the  same 
kw.  Henee  a  large  dose  of  one  of  the  salts  purges^  while  a  small 
•ne  is  absorbed,  and  aets  on  the  sjstem  and  the  emnnctories.  Bnt, 
■nfortanatelj,  the  theorj  does  not  conform  altogether  with  well* 
known  facts.  A  saline  solation  is  not  most  apt  to  purge  when 
BKwt  concentrated;  and  rerr  weak  solutions,  taken  with  a  large 
qnantitj  of  liqnid,  do  often  purge  with  considerable  activitT;  as«  for 
example,  manj  of  the  cathartic  mineral  waters,  which  contain  a  rola- 
tirely  small  proportion  of  saline  matter. 

The  fact  seems  simply  to  be,  that  a  very  strong  solution  irritates 
io  highljy  as,  upon  principles  already  sufficiently  explaineil,  to  im- 
pair  the  functions  of  the  membrane,  and,  among  others,  that  of  secre- 
tion, and  may  even  induce  serious  inflammation ;  a  less  concentrate^! 
solution,  though  still  rather  strong,  simply  irritates  to  the  point  of 
increasing  secretion,  and  consequently  purges;  while  a  very  weak 
one,  if  in  moderate  quantity,  scarcely  irritates  at  all,  and  is  conse- 
quently  absorbed.  If  the  weak  solution  be  taken  in  very  large 
amount,  as  when  glass  after  glass  of  a  natural  mineral  water  is 
drank,  the  distension  by  quantity,  added  to  the  slight  irritant  influ- 
ence of  the  salt,  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  peristaltic  movement. 
Some  interesting  experiments  upon  these  points  havo  been  made  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  which  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  confirm  the  views 
here  taken.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.j  N.  S.,  xxxi.  01.) 
Therapeutic  Application.    The  saline  cathartics  are  especially 
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adapted,  by  their  peculiar  properties,  to  cases  of  disease,  in  which, 
in  connection  with  a  purgative  action  on  the  bowels,  there  are  indi- 
cations for  depletion  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  a  refrigerant  effect 
on  the  system. 

1.  Hence,  they  are  well  adapted  to  aetUe  inflammation^  with  or 
without  fever;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples applicable  to  the  chronic  formt.  They  are,  indeed,  almost 
universally  used  in  this  class  of  affections,  when  a  purgative  is 
wanted.  Very  often,  especially  in  the  milder  cases,  they  are  alone 
sufficient  for  the  treatment.  I  have  frequently  known  a  commencing 
inflammation,  as  of  the  fauces,  for  example,  to  be  entirely  set  aside 
by  a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salt,  with  a  low  diet.  But,  in  severer  cases, 
it  is  customary  to  commence  the  treatment  with  some  other  more 
energetic  cathartic,  capable  of  a  more  powerful  revulsive  influence, 
as  calomel  and  jalap,  calomel  and  rhubarb,  compound  cathartic  pills, 
etc.;  and  afterwards  to  trust  the  case  to  the  saline  remedies  of  the 
class,  sometimes,  when  a  more  than  usually  effective  impression  may 
be  required,  combined  with  senna  and  manna,  as  in  the  hlaeh  draught. 

2.  Fever9  of  a  sthenic  character  are  also  very  advantageously 
treated  with  saline  cathartics,  often,  indeed,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  medicines  belonging  to  the  class;  though  peculiar  circumstances 
sometimes  call  for  special  cathartics,  as  when  calomel  is  wanted  to 
correct  hepatic  torpor  and  portal  congestion;  castor  oil,  in  cases 
attended  with  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane;  magnesia,  to  correct  acid  in  the  stomach  or  bowels;  and 
one  or  more  of  the  drastics,  to  create  a  powerful  revulsion  from  the 
head  towards  the  alimentary  canal. 

8.  In  cases  of  large  feculent  accumulation,  producing  obstruction 
of  the  bowels,  the  more  energetic  saline  cathartics  often  operate  hap- 
pily, through  the  abundance  of  the  watery  secretion  they  occasion, 
which  tends  to  soften  and  break  down  the  consolidated  mass,  by 
insinuating  itself  between  the  mass  and  the  sides  of  the  bowel,  or 
even  into  its  very  substance. 

4.  When  a  prompt  and  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels  may  be 
required,  and  castor  oil  is  rejected,  or  not  sufficiently  active,  the 
saline  cathartics  are  often  resorted  to  with  advantage ;  being  usually 
combined  with  magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  when  excess  of  acid  is  at 
the  same  time  present. 

6.  In  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  whenever  cathartics  are  indicated, 
the  saline  are  among  the  most  efficient,  through  their  hydragogue 
operation,  and  the  consequent  promotion  of  absorption*  It  is  to  the 
febrile  form  of  dropsy  that  they  are  peculiarly  adapted. 
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6.  They  may  be  used  generally  when  it  is  doninMl  to  ovnnmio  f  I10 
bowela,  without  reference  to  special  indications ;  onro,  howevor,  \muff 
taken  that  no  existing  contra-indioation  bo  ncgl<fotod. 

7.  Finally,  they  are  often  called  for,  to  hasten  the  oporntioti  of 
other  and  slower  cathartics,  given  with  some  special  riew. 

The  chief  eantra-indieation  is  a  state  of  debility,  in  which  no  hhtnl 
can  be  spared,  and  eyacnation  of  the  bowels,  should  it  be  nPK^nnnry 
or  desirable,  mnst  be  effected  by  cathartics  operating  exclnsir^ly  on 
the  motor  function*  The  salts  are  also  contra -indicated  in  looal 
debility  of  the  etomaeh  and  bowele,  which  they  tend  to  aggrairat#i| 
ind  in  torpor  of  the  Utser,  unless  they  are  giren  in  connection  with  a 
mercurial  alteratiTe. 


L  SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 

MAGNESIA  SULPfIA3.  T.  A,  I.<mrl,  FA.,  J/uh. 

Stpi,  Epsom  Salt 

Preparatiam*     Sulphate  of  ma^rnesia  existii  m  nutnt^  M  an  in- 
gredient of  sea  wacer  and  the  water  of  certain  itprin^,  and  m  o^>^,a- 
sonally  found  in  caves,  and  efflorejunntr  on  nhe  itnrfa^^  of  mU,  whi^Jv 
either  contain  it,  or  the  materials  out  of  which  it  in  form^  hy  tHimmi^ 
ad  reaction.     For  use  it  has  been  procnr^ri  from  ^ariomi  ^fknf*\^m. 
Fonneriy  most  of  the  «ilt  •»mpiny<»ft  tiw  oh  rained  hy  *»v*porj*»ion 
snd  cryatnllizacion  from  Sitt«»m,  which  !fl  ♦ihi*  mo«;her-w*t/*T'  left  ^f- 
ter  cfae  crvstallizanon  if  rommnn  viit.  from  '•oniwutr^tM  ^s^  -w^f^. 
Thus  protiurecL  howevAr,  it  •Tonrainpfi  ^  iitrle  'rhioride  of  'x^9^*x^t*v^^^m 
whidi,  from  its  'leiiaups<»eat  "nr^j^pr^.f .  iisfoon^rl  x  •^o  V  ^it^^Tf^  rn*^i»** 
In  <7reat  Brcain.  moat  si  x  .s  low  ys^xro^  'Vorn  'n»7T>^(^ri    Inn  a. 
sone.  (^naarins    if  di«    !arSonati>A    )f  lu^^a  v\^    im^    vSi/^^K 
bein^  n'eateti  with    iiinte  ^nlnOnrie   vr;rt.   -f^ux^     h^    nilr,h*#/^»  -/ 
zazneaia  and  .ime.  Thicti  w*  -i^rvimnifr  1^  MiPTr  -"t-/  !iffrr.*»^f    riri- 
bilines.     Onr  >wn  nartcefA  in*  *h;Hfy  "«Tir,r»ii#rri  r-rli  »   .Annrirni  ''.^ft 
rf  the   iait.  .arrrpir  mannfju*riirM.    n    .^*iiI*/f^tr,K;A    i».^    .^ulrw/."^ 
firom  mainiesite  »r  nii<*at4^t   irrimf**  it'  if^sit*-^»p^Mk.    ,-  rotnrftir.'/  -^^ 
powriereci  minemi  rith  ^ntnhnrr^   u^.(\.  *a*i^.r.:r.r/    J;/*    •/'Of^ifin^    /.^w. 
pound  in  inier  "o  "lenanutf^   rnn.  ind    K^n   -.iir  ''    r.y    f.^  '\\\r,h^f^  ,f 
aaeneaia 'iy  *eneatpTt  ^omtinn  tnrf   -r'^^tAil  7fffi«-n 

Pmp^rtieB^     .\jA    uinally  c^t^f    n    K*    hr.r«     n  r.r<»t<^    /    ts^trfj.^^^t 
is  ia  ±D«  Tansnarrmt   unetilar   •rt'-f^i^     ,r  .«.i/»>ri  ./nfflr#i»'i-ir    ^^ 
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lised|  it  forms  larger 'four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  two  or  four- 
sided  summits.  It  is  slightly  efflorescent,  inodorous,  of  a  saline, 
bitter,  nauseous  taste,  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60^  F., 
and  in  three-quarters  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  When  heated,  it  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  which 
is  driven  off  by  a  continuance  «f  the  heat*  The  crystals  contain 
about  51  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallisation;  and  the  salt  is  conse- 
quently twice  as  strong  in  the  anhydrous  form  as  in  the  crystallized. 
In  the  latter  state,  it  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  acid,  one  of  base, 
and  seven  of  water. 

Ineampatibles.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates;  by  lime,  baryta,  and  their  soluble  salts;  by  the  soluble 
salts  of  lead,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead;  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  containing  fifteen  grains  or  more  to  the 
fluidounce;  and  by  solutions  of  the  protosalts  of  mercury,  but  not 
the  persalts  or  corrosive  sublimate. 

Medical  Uu8.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  was  known  as  a  purgative 
so  long  since  as  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
was  procured  from  the  waters  of  Epsom  springs,  in  England,  by  Br. 
Orew;  but  it  was  relatively  little  employed  until  after  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  now  the  saline  cathartic  most  used, 
having  for  more  than  thirty  years  superseded  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
completely  usurped  the  common  name  of  saUsj  formerly  attached  to 
that  cathartic.  It  is  an  excellent  saline  purgative,  possessing  all 
the  properties  of  this  subdivision  of  cathartics  in  a  high  degree,  and 
preferable  to  sulphate  of  soda,  which  alone  equals  it  in  efficiency,  on 
account  of  its  less  disagreeable  taste,  and  greater  acceptability  to 
the  stomach.  It  may,  therefore,  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  to 
which  the  saline  cathartics  are  applicable.  In  colica  pictonum,  it 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  forming  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead 
with  any  salt  of  that  metal  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  prims 
vise,  and  thus  acting,  in  some  measure,  as  an  antidote. 

The  full  medium  dose  of  the  salt  is  an  ounce;  but  it  will  generally 
operate  in  half  the  quantity;  and  even  a  drachm  or  two,  taken  before 
breakfast  or  at  bedtime,  will  often  open  the  bowels  once  at  least. 
The  dose  may  be  given  dissolved  in  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  water. 
When  the  stomach  is  irritable,  the  best  mode  of  administration  is  in 
solution  in  carbonic  acid  water,  flavoured  with  lemon  syrup.  The 
unpleasant  effect  of  its  taste  may  be  entirely  counteracted  by  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  exhibition.  The  requisite  dose  being  dissolved  in 
the  least  quantity  of  water,  let  the  patient  draw  a  full  iHreath,  then 
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twsOofv  tke  tofamoB  qm^j,  and  immediatelj  afu»irar«lii  *  HttU 
lemonade,  or  sosie  od>«r  mpteMj  sapid  liqnirl,  Mf>Tt  alkrviAg  tli# 
Imik  to  escape.  Peraoas  wiio  uoallj  skiulder  at  th«  thfMf^t  <^ 
dbe  wrdinar,  cam  take  k  ia  cLis  waj  vitiuxu  tbe  leaat  iiii#^4iT<iku»ieit« 
His  aah  m  oftea  prtn  wixh  ihe  zafaaua  '>f  Mtma,  (h«  9PV^^ 
cCect  '^f  vifea  i:  »  tbi^itt  to  ^^vntera^R;  a&d  friir|iKft(Ij  ako  vitib 
■  ■girrii  YKm  laere  if  exassa  of  t«fii  fa  tu  prRa«  tjm^  Ia  IPW^/ 
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fH  ceil  F  I  ■■  FMC,  aa  TttcoLBiaiieri  '57  &nKiaaiir<^    Tm.  ViniAj^ 
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acid,  1  of  base,  and  10  of  water.  Of  coarse,  it  has  in  its  effloresced 
state  about  twice  the  strength  of  the  crystals. 

Incampatibles.  It  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
the  solable  salts  of  lime  or  calcinm,  baryta  or  barium,  lead,  and 
protoxide  of  mercury,  and  also  by  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  con- 
taining fifteen  grains  or  more  to  the  fluidounce. 

Medical  Uses.  This  salt  was  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Glauber,  after  whom  it  was  named.  It  has 
the  characteristic  effects  of  the  saline  cathartics,  and  may  be  used 
for  all  the  purposes  which  they  are  given  to  fulfil.  It  was  formerly 
in  common  use,  but  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  Some,  however,  by  a  singular  idiosyncrasy,  prefer  its 
taste  to  that  of  the  latter  salt;  and  these  should  always  be  gratified 
in  their  choice.  The  medium  full  dose  of  the  crystals  is  an  ounce. 
When  taken,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  water  a  little  heated,  by  which 
its  solution  is  much  more  speedily  effected  than  by  cold  water. 


m.  SULPHATE  OF  POTASSA. 

POTASS^  SULPHAS.  U.S., Land., Ed., Dub. 

Syn.  Vitriolated  Tartar. 

Preparation.  This  is  usually  a  secondary  product  of  chemical 
processes,  intended  for  the  preparation  of  other  substances.  One  of 
these  is  the  process  for  procuring  nitric  acid  from  nitrate  of  potassa 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which,  in  order  to  insure  the  com- 
plete decomposition  of  the  salt,  is  used  in  such  proportion  as  to  form 
a  bisulphate  with  the  potassa  left  behind  when  the  nitric  acid  passes 
over.  The  bisulphate  is  converted  into  the  sulphate,  either  by  the 
addition  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  by  abstracting  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  lime  or  its  carbonate,  or  by  igniting  the 
salt  so  as  to  decompose  and  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid. 

Properties.  Sulphate  of  potassa  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  short 
six-sided  prisms,  ending  in  six-sided  pyramids ;  or  the  two  pyramids 
are  united  at  their  base,  without  the  intervening  prism.  They  are 
white,  very  hard,  without  smell,  of  a  bitterish,  saline,  unpleasant 
taste,  unchangeable  in  the  air,  soluble  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a 
proportion  of  water  varying,  according  to  different  authorities,  from 
9.6  to  16  parts,  considerably  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in- 
soluble in  alcohoL    They  decrepitate  when  thrown  into  the  fire,  but 
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Mkdieml  JVvptrfMt.  Until  reeentlr^  smiplisto  of  potman  wos  eofr* 
Bdcffcd  as  a  mSIA  wmA  qmte  safe  cathartic^  luiTiag  tko  goaoral  propn^ 
ties  of  the  aafiae  sabstaneos  beloaging  to  tlio  daos^  witkt  tko  additioa 
of  iliuliilital  pn^ierties  ia  small  dooos^  wkidi  voro  siqipooed  to 
nadtff  it  Talaable  in  cwtain  eases  of  disease.  Bat>  in  tke  jear  184S^ 
attestioii  was  called,  in  the  PkarmmtetUie^  JeanMi/  «ail  lVens«e 
UomM  (iiL  256),  to  its  sopposed  possession  of  poisonoos  propertieSy  ia 
eoaseqaenee  of  death  haring  taken  place,  in  sereral  instances,  in 
patients  mder  its  ase.  In  one  case,  which  occnnred  in  England,  two 
oancea  were  gjren  at  once,  on  two  snccessiTe  occasions,  to  a  pregnant 
woflsan,  who  was  seiied  with  riolent  Tomiting,  followed  by  great  ex^ 
haostion  and  death.  On  ezaminatiim  of  the  body,  congestion  of  the 
brain  was  foand,  with  hemorrhage  to  the  amount  of  two  ounces.  It 
18  Tory  obTions  that  the  salt  was  not,  in  this  case,  the  immediate 
eiase  of  death,  though  it  maj  hare  induced  the  Tiolent  Tomiting,  and 
this  may  hare  led  to  an  apoplectic  seiiure,  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
Teasel  in  the  brain.  In  the  same  paper,  other  cases  are  referred  to 
whidi  had  happened  in  France  not  long  prcTiousIy.  A  puerperal 
woman,  a  week  after  confinement,  upon  taking  somewhat  less  than 
two  drachms  of  the  salt,  was  seiied  with  vomiting  and  Tiolent  pains 
in  the  stomach  and  limbs,  which  recurred  with  increased  violence  at 
each  of  five  succeeding  doses  that  were  taken ;  and  death  happened 
soon  afterwards.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  how  far  the  fatal  re* 
suit,  in  this  case,  was  ascribable  to  the  salt,  considering  the  state  of 
the  woman,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  not  under  medical  attendance. 
In  a  third  case,  which  appears  to  be  well  authenticated,  a  female  who 
was  but  just  over  her  confinement,  but  was  in  good  health,  wishing 
to  repress  a  too  abundant  secretion  of  milk,  took  six  hundred  grains 
in  three  doses.  The  first  dose  was  rejected,  the  second  induced 
vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps,  and  after  the  third  she  died  with 
symptoms  of  cholera.  After  death,  a  portion  of  the  salt  was  found 
undissolved  in  the  stomach,  which  exhibited  signs  of  inflammation  • 
From  the  above  facts,  and  from  others  which  have  been  published,  it 
may  be  concluded  that,  in  over-doses,  sulphate  of  potassa  is  capable, 
in  certain  cases,  of  causing  irritation  and  possibly  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  which,  through  the  excessive  vomiting  and  purging  pro- 
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dncedy  may  give  rise  to  fatal  prostration.  In  opposition  to  the  im* 
meivse  mass  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  general  innocence  and 
mildness  of  the  medicine,  the  facts  mentioned  afford  no  ground  for 
ascribing  poisonous  properties  to  the  salt;  for  even  the  most  innocent 
substance,  given  in  great  excess,  or  under  certain  unfavourable  cu>> 
<mmstanoes,  may  produce  the  same  effect. 

-  Sulphate  of  potassa  has  been  much  used,  in  small  doses,  from  a 
drachm  down  to  fifteen  grains,  as  a  mild  aperient  in  dyspepsia^ 
chronic  hepatic  affections,  hemorrhoids,  etc.,  and  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  possess  resolvent  or  deobstruent  properties  in  enlarged 
liver,  and  swollen  abdominal  glands  in  children.  It  has  been  usually 
given  for  this  purpose  in  conjunction  with  rhubarb ;  from  five  to  ten 
grains  of  the  root  being  mixed  with  from  fifteen  to  sixty  grains  of 
the  salt.  It  has  been  supposed  also  to  possess  the  property  of  r»> 
straining  the  secretion  of  milk ;  and  an  idea  that  it  promotes  abor- 
tion must  have  got  abroad  among  the  vulgar,  for,  in  one  of  the  fatal 
cases  above  referred  to,  it  was  given  with  a  view  to  that  effect. 
Nevertheless,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  has  any  other  powers 
than  those  which  belong  to  the  neutral  alkaline  salts  in  general. 

As  a  mild  purgative,  it  may  be  given  in  a  dose  of  from  three  to 
six  drachms ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  dissolved.  Its  diffi- 
cult solubility  is  a  great  disadvantage ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
when  it  has  produced  inflammation,  the  result  has  been  owing  to  its 
exhibition  in  the  state  of  powder,  the  hardness  of  the  spicula  of  which 
may  have  proved  the  source  of  the  injury. 


IV.  BITARTRATE  OF  POTASSA. 

POTASS^  BITARTRAS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Syn.  Cream  of  Tartar.   Crystals  of  Tartar.   Sapertartrate  of  Potassa. 

Preparation.  The  juice  of  the  grape  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  bitartrate  of  potassa.  When  undergoing  the  vinous 
fermentation,  it  gradually  deposits  this  salt,  because  the  alcohol 
produced  renders  the  water  of  the  juice  less  capable  of  holding  it 
in  solution.  A  crust  is  thus  formed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cask,  which,  on  being  removed,  constitutes  crude  tartar,  or  argol. 
This  is  sometimes  white,  and  sometimes  reddish,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  wine.  The  bitartrate  of  potassa,  which  is  the  chief 
ingredient,  though  mixed  with  numerous  impurities,  is  obtained  from 
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it  by  repeated  solution  in  vater  and  crystallization.  The  crystals 
dqMMited  are  called  the  crygtals  of  tartar.  In  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration,  when  the  solution  has  become  saturated,  and  is  allowed  to 
cool,  a  layer  of  very  minute  crystals  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which,  when  separated,  are  designated  as  the  cream  of  tartar. 
But  the  latter  name  has  been  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  the  salt  in 
a  state  of  powder,  however  prepared,  and,  indeed,  to  the  medicine 
in  all  conditions,  without  reference  to  its  state  of  aggregation.  The 
crystals  are  imported  from  France,  and  pulverised  after  reaching  this 
oountry.  In  die  retail  shops,  the  salt  is  always  kept  in  the  form  of 
powder. 

Propertie$,  As  imported,  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  in  the  state  of 
small  irregular  lumps  or  masses,  consisting  of  small  crystals  aggre* 
gated  together,  which  are  whitish,  translucent,  permanent  in  the 
air,  hard,  and,  when  chewed,  gritty  under  the  teeth.  The  powder  is 
beautifully  white,  soft,  inodorous,  of  a  sour,  not  disagreeable  taste, 
of  difficult  solubility  in  water,  requiring  180  parts  of  cold,  and  18  of 
boiling  water  for  solution,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  addition  of 
borax  or  boracic  acid  renders  it  much  more  soluble  in  water.  The 
watery  solution  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  on  exposure. 
At  a  red  heat,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  being  converted  into  vapours, 
which  escape,  and  a  mixture  of  charcoal  with  carbonate  of  potassa, 
which  remains. 

Oompofition  and  Chemical  Reaction*.  Bitartrate  of  potassa  con- 
tains two  equivalents  of  tartaric  acid,  one  of  potassa,  and  one  of 
water;  and  the  water  cannot  be  separated  without  destroying  the 
salt.  By  means  of  other  alkaline  bases,  or  their  carbonates,  the  ex* 
cess  of  tartaric  acid  is  saturated  and  double  salts  formed.  Potassa 
or  its  carbonate  converts  it  into  the  neutral  tartrate.  The  bitartrate 
effervesces  with  alkaline  carbonates,  and,  in  solution,  affords  precipi- 
tates with  lime-water  and  the  soluble  salts  of  lime  or  calcium,  baryta 
or  barium,  and  lead. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Cream  of  tartar  has  the  properties 
of  the  saline  cathartics  generally.  While  less  energetic  as  a  purga- 
tive than  sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  is  probably  even  more  hydragogue, 
certainly  more  refrigerant,  and  more  apt  to  be  absorbed  and  act  upon 
the  kidneys.  It  is  somewhat  disposed  to  produce  flatulence  and  grip- 
ing, probably  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the 
tartaric  acid.  When  long  continued,  it  is  thought  to  weaken  diges- 
tion, give  rise  to  various  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  produce  emacia- 
tion.    But  these  effects  have,  I  think,  been  exaggerated,  for  I  have 
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often  given  it  for  weeks  and  months  together;  and  though,  like  all 
other  cathartics,  it  will  sometimes  occasion  uneasiness  and  other  un- 
pleasant symptoms,  yet  I  know  none  which  can  be  borne  better  upon 
the  whole,  unless  it  may  be  rhubarb  and  the  mildest  laxatives.  In 
great  excess,  it  may  possibly,  as  has  been  stated,  inflame  the  bowels. 
The  case  of  a  drunkard  is  on  record,  who,  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
drinking,  took  four  or  five  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powder,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  attacked  with  vomiting,  purging,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  of  which  he  died.  (Tyson, 
Land.  Med.  Q-az.^  xxi.  177.)  But  I  have,  in  many  dropsical  cases, 
administered  two  ounces  daily  of  cream  of  tartar,  for  weeks,  in  divided 
doses,  and  never  yet  saw  any  effects  which  were  at  all  dangerous 
in  their  character;  and  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  the  previous 
debauch  of  this  patient  had  more  to  do  with  the  result  than  the 
oream  of  tartar. 

This  cathartic  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  dropsy; 
l>ut,  as  it  is  more  efficient  in  that  complaint  when  used  to  increase 
the  urine,  than  with  a  view  to  its  purgative  effects,  it  will  be  most 
appropriately  considered  with  the  diuretics,  in  reference  to  this 
application. 

.  When  used  as  a  cathartic  in  dropsy,  cream  of  tartar  is  most  fre- 
quently combined  with  jalap.  (See  Jalapa^  vol.  ii.,  p.  522.) 

Associated  with  sulphur,  it  is  much  used  in  painful  and  inflamed 
hemorrhoid9.  Equal  parts  of  the  two  may  be  mixed,  and  two  drachms 
of  the  mixture  given  for  a  dose. 

Added  to  senna  tea,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  drachms  to 
the  pint,  it  is  thought  to  lessen  the  tendency  of  that  cathartic  to 
gripe. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  solution,  as  a  laxative  and 
refrigerant  drink,  in  febrile  complaints.  For  this  purpose,  from  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  flavoured  with  sugar  and  lemon-peel,  or  oil  of  lemons. 
This  drink,  which  is  called  imperialy  is  not  very  different  in  taste 
from  lemonade,  and  may  be  taken  at  pleasure. 

The  dose  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  one  or  two  drachms  as  a  laxa- 
tive, and  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  as  a  cathartic.  In  small 
quantities,  it  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  an  electuary  with  molasses 
or  syrup;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  best  method  of  administration  is  to 
suspend  it  by  agitation  with  water,  or  some  mild  aromatic  infusion, 
to  prevent  griping,  as  fennel-seed  tea. 
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V.  TARTRATE  OF  POTASSA  AND  SODA, 
SOJ>M  ET  POTASS^  TARTRAS.  U.S.y  Dub.  — Sodm  Potas- 

8I0-TABTBAS.  Lofld. — POTABB^  ET   SODiB  TaBTRAS.  Ud. 

8yn.  Roehelle  Salt    Salt  of  Seignette.    Tartarized  Soda. 

Preparation  and  Composition.  The  salt  is  prepared  by  saturating 
the  excess  of  tartaric  acid  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  by  means  of  car- 
bonate of  soda;  the  former  salt  being  gradually  added,  in  powder, 
to  a  boiling  hot  solution  of  the  latter,  until  carbonic  acid  ceases  to 
escape,  and  saturation  is  effected.  The  solution  is  then  concen- 
trated and  crystallized.  A  salt  is  thus  obtained,  consisting  of  one 
equivalent  of  tartrate  of  potassa  and  one  of  tartrate  of  soda,  with 
eight  or  ten  equivalents  of  water;  the  proportion  of  the  water  being 
differently  stated  by  different  authorities. 

Properties.  Roehelle  salt  is  in  fine,  large,  colourless,  prismatic 
crystals,  which,  when  perfect,  have  eight  or  ten  unequal  sides,  but 
ofien  appear  as  if  split  longitudinally  into  two  portions.  These  crys- 
tals are  inodorous,  of  a  saline  slightly  bitterish  taste,  less  disagreeable 
than  that  of  most  other  purgative  salts,  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold 
and  much  less  of  boiling  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  are 
slightly  efflorescent,  and,  when  heated,  first  melt,  and  then  give  out 
their  water  of  crystallization.  At  a  high  temperature  they  are  de- 
composed, and,  if  the  ignition  is  conducted  in  close  vessels,  a  mix- 
ture of  charcoal  and  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  is  left. 

Jneompatibles.  Tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  is  decomposed  by 
most  acids  and  acidulous  salts,  which  abstract  the  soda,  and  recon- 
vert the  salt  into  bitartrate  of  potassa.  It  is  also  incompatible  with 
the  soluble  salts  of  lime  or  calcium,  and  lead,  with  the  bases  of  which 
its  tartaric  acid  forms  insoluble  tartrates. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  salt  has  been  in  use  since  the 
year  1672,  when  it  was  first  prepared  by  Seignette,  an  apothecary  of 
Roehelle,  in  France,  whence  it  derived  two  of  the  names  by  which  it 
is  commonly  known.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  the  saline  cathar- 
tics generally,  but  is  milder  than  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda, 
and  of  a  less  disagreeable  taste,  and  probably  sits  somewhat  better 
on  the  stomach.  In  small  doses,  of  about  a  drachm  every  two  or 
three  hours,  it  seldom  purges  much ;  but  is  absorbed,  and,  its  acid 
being  decomposed,  renders  the  urine  alkaline. 

It  is  much  employed  as  an  aperient  in  delicate  persons,  when  a 
gentle  refrigerant  effect  is  indicated,  together  with  evacuation  of  the 
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bowels.  Within  a  short  period,  it  has  been  considerably  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing  the  blood  more  alkaline.  I  have  imitated  the  practice  in  several 
cases.  The  salt  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  every  two  or  three 
hours.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  the  urine,  if  at  first  acid, 
generally  begins  to  undergo  change,  gradually  passing  to  an  alkaline 
condition;  and  not  unfrequently  an  amelioration  of  the  symptoms 
takes  place.  But  I  have  not  met  with  success  equal  to  that  obtained 
by  some  others;  and  do  not  feel  confident,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
that  a  simple  refrigerant  treatment,  without  reference  to  the  alkaliz- 
ing of  the  blood,  would  not  prove  equally  efficient.* 

From  its  property  of  rendering  the  urine  alkaline,  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  cases  attended  with  excessive  deposition 
of  the  urates  in  the  urine,  whether  gouty  or  not;  supposing  an  in- 
dication to  exist  at  the  same  time  for  an  aperient. 

The  dose  as  a  laxative  is  from  two  to  four  drachms,  for  full  cathar- 
tic efiect  not  less  than  an  ounce;  care  being  taken  that  the  salt  is 
dissolved  before  being  administered. 

The  Seidlitz  powder^  of  which  the  Bochelle  salt  constitutes  the 
basis,  is  a  preparation  much  employed  as  a  gentle  aperient.  It  con- 
sists of  one  powder,  containing  two  drachms  of  this  salt  and  two 
scruples  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  one  paper,  and  another  powder  of 
thirty  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  another  paper.  The  two  powders 
are  dissolved  separately,  the  former  in  about  two  fluidounces  of 
water,  the  latter  in  one  fluidounce;  and  the  solutions  are  then 
gradually  mixed,  and  taken  in  the  state  of  effervescence.  The  tar- 
taric acid  unites  with  the  soda  of  the  bicarbonate,  of  which  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  producing  the  effervescence;  and  the  medi- 
cine, as  taken,  is  a  mixture  of  the  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  with 
tartrate  of  soda.  It  is  an  excellent  refrigerant  laxative,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  delicate  or  irritable.  The 
powder  may  be  repeated  every  four  or  five  hours  till  it  operates; 
and  sometimes  advantage  will  accrue,  in  cases  of  great  irritability 
of  stomach,  or  in  children,  from  giving  fractions  of  a  dose,  repeated 
more  frequently.     In  such  a  case,  when  the  powders  cannot  be  duly 

*  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  John  B.  Chapin  in  K  T.  Med.  T^mes  (Hi.  885,  Aug.  1854), 
detailing  the  results  obtained  bj  Dr.  Swett  In  the  N.  York  Hospital,  and  another  by 
Dr.  John  T.  Metcalfe,  in  the  same  Joarnal  (t.  i.  October,  1666),  giring  an  account  of 
nineteen  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  under  his  own  care  in  the  same  hospital,  and 
sixteen  others  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Griscom  and  Bulkley,  in  all  thirty-fiye  cases, 
of  which  only  two  were  not  benefited  by  the  treatment. 
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divided  by  weight,  the  object  should  be  effected  by  dissolving  each 
powder  in  a  certain  number  of  measures  of  water,  and  mixing  one 
w  an  equal  number  of  measures  from  each  solution.  To  render 
them  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  one  of  the  solutions  may  be  sweet- 
ened and  aromatized  before  they  are  mixed. 


VI.  TARTRATE  OF  POTASSA. 

POTASS^  TARTR AS.   U.  aS.,  Land.y  Ed.,  Dub. 

8yn,  Soluble  Tartar. 

Preparatum  and  Composition.  Soluble  tartar  is  made  by  saturat- 
ing the  excess  of  tartaric  acid  in  bitartrate  of  potassa,  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  potassa;  the  same  plan  of  proceeding  precisely  being 
followed  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  salt.  One  equivalent 
of  the  bitartrate  is  thus  converted  into  two  of  the  tartrate,  which 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  tartaric  acid  and  one  of  potassa,  with- 
out water  of  crystallization. 

Properties.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  crystallize,  as  directed 
in  the  U.  S.  formula,  the  solution  is  generally  evaporated  to  dryness; 
the  salt  being  stirred  towards  the  close  of  the  process,  in  order  to 
cause  it  to  granulate.  Hence,  as  found  in  commerce,  tartrate  of 
potassa  is  almost  always  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  more  or  less  granu- 
lar. When  crystallized,  it  has  the  shape  of  irregular  hexagonal 
prisma  with  dihedral  summits.  In  either  form,  it  is  white,  inodor- 
ous, of  a  saline,  bitterish,  and  very  disagreeable  taste,  very  soluble 
in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  deliquescent  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  When  heated  to  redness  it  evolves  the  odour  of  caromel, 
and  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  is  left  behind  with 
charcoal. 

Incompatibles.  Tartrate  of  potassa  is  decomposed  by  most  of  the 
acids  and  acidulous  salts,  which  reconvert  it  into  the  bitartrate  by 
taking  half  of  its  base.  Its  solution  yields  precipitates  of  insoluble 
tartrates  with  the  soluble  salts  of  lime,  baryta,  and  lead. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  salt  was  known  in  pharmacy 
about  two  centuries  since,  and  was  formerly  more  used  than  at  pres- 
ent, having  been  superseded  by  others  more  energetic  and  less 
unpleasant.  It  has  the  ordinary  properties  of  the  saline  cathar- 
tics, and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  Like  Roohelle 
salt,  itiias  the  property,  when  taken  in  small  and  repeated  doses. 
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of  rendering  the  urine  alkaline.  It  has  also  the  property  of  dimin* 
ishing  the  griping  effect  of  senna,  and  has  been  especiallj  recom- 
mended as  an  addition  to  the  infusion  of  that  cathartic.  The  dose 
as  an  aperient  is  from  one  to  four  drachms,  as  a  purge  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce. 


VII.  PHOSPHATE  OF  SODA. 

SOD^  PHOSPHAS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Preparation  and  Composition.  In  the  preparation  of  this  salt, 
bones  are  first  calcined,  and  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
a  little  water.  The  acid  takes  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones,  forming  insoluble  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  leaving  the  remainder  combined  with  a  great  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid,  in  the  state  of  a  soluble  superphosphate  of  lime, 
which  is  dissolved  out  of  the  mass  by  boiling  water.  To  the  solu- 
tion of  superphosphate  of  lime  thus  obtained,  after  due  concentra- 
tion, a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  gradually  added,  so  long 
as  effervescence  is  produced.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate 
escapes,  and  the  soda,  combining  with  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid, 
forms  a  soluble  phosphate  of  soda;  while  the  neutral  phosphate  of 
lime  to  which  the  superphosphate  has  been  reduced,  being  insoluble, 
is  precipitated.  The  liquor  being  filtered  while  hot,  deposits,  on 
cooling,  the  phosphate  of  soda  in  crystals.  The  salt  obtained  is  the 
tribasic  phosphate,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  acid,  two  of  soda, 
one  of  basic  water,  and  twenty-four  of  water  of  crystallization. 

Properties.  Phosphate  of  soda,  when  recently  crystallized,  is  in 
large,  finely  transparent,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms,  which,  however, 
rapidly  effloresce  on  exposure,  and  become  white  and  opaque.  It  is 
inodorous,  and  has  a  purely  saline,  not  disagreeable  taste,  very  similar 
to  that  of  common  salt,  though  much  feebler.  It  is  soluble  in  four 
parts  of  cold  and  two  of  boiling  water,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  In  consequence  of  its  efflorescence,  it  gradually  becomes 
stronger,  in  the  same  dose,  if  exposed  to  the  air;  and,  as  the  water 
of  crystallization  amounts  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
crystals,  it  is  obvious  that  the  degree  to  which  the  efflorescence  has 
proceeded  should  be  considered  in  regulating  the  dose.  When  heated 
moderately,  the  crystals  melt,  and  give  out  their  water  of  crystal- 
lization ;  and,  if  the  heat  be  pushed  to  redness,  part  also  with  their 
basic  water,  being  converted  into  a  white  mass,  which  is  the  pyro- 
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phmpimU  of  McIa.  When  thus  dried,  the  salt  loses  62.3  per  cent, 
of  water. 

JneiMi/MttUet.  Phosphate  of  soda  is  incompatible  with  the  soIii> 
Ue  salts  of  lime,  and  with  most  of  the  neutral  metallic  salts,  fonning 
iDMlaUe  phosphates  with  the  bases. 

Medieml  Properties  and  Uees.  This  salt  was  first  introduced  into 
vse  as  a  medicine  by  Dr.  Greorge  Pearson,  of  Lcmdon,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  has  all  the  g^ieral  properties 
of  the  saline  cathartics^  though  less  efficient  than  some  of  them.  Its 
chief  recommendation  is  its  simple  saline  taste,  which  enables  it  to 
be  taken,  whea  the  other  salts  might  be  rejected,  and  even  to  be 
administered  to  a  patient  without  his  own  knowledge,  by  substitut-> 
ing  it  fi>r  ocmimon  salt.  The  condition,  then,  under  which  it  is 
speciaUy  indicated,  is  the  existence  of  an  insuperable  aversion  of 
the  patient,  or  an  obstinate  resistance  of  the  stomach  to  the  ordinary 
ssline  cathartics,  when  these  are  called  for  by  the  symptoms. 

Possessing,  in  its  phosphoric  acid,  a  material  essential  to  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  system,  it  has  been  theoretically  supposed  that  it 
might  be  advantageously  used  in  a£fections  characterized  by  a  do- 
fidency  of  that  material,  such  as  mollities  ossium,  rickets,  disor- 
dered  nutrition  with  deficiency  of  the  phosphates  in  the  urine,  and 
scrofulous  and  tuberculous  disease,  in  which  a  similar  deficiency  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  tissues.  But,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
in  all  such  cases,  if  the  deficiency  really  exist  in  the  organic  struc- 
tures, it  is  not  from  a  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  material, 
which  is  always  abundantly  o£fered  in  the  food,  but  from  a  defective 
power  of  assimilation,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  failure  of 
experience  to  confirm  these  favourable  expectations  is  nothing  more 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  probability  is,  that  the  phos- 
phate of  soda  is  capable  of  answering  the  purposes  to  which  the 
saline  cathartics  generally  are  adapted,  and  nothmg  more. 

The  dose  of  the  salt  is  one  or  two  ounces ;  the  proportion  of  water 
being  so  great  as  to  render  the  real  amount  of  saline  matter  in  the 
crystals  relatively  small,  and  the  dose  consequently  larger  than  of 
most  other  medicines  of  the  class.  It  is  said  that  a  dose  of  it  may 
be  given  dissolved  in  a  bowl  of  soup  or  gruel,  and  the  patient  not  be 
aware  that  he  is  taking  anything  more  than  common  salt  with  his 
food. 
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Vin.  SOLUTION  OF  CITRATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 
LIQUOR  MAGNESIA  CITRATIS.  U.S. 

Preparation.  Though  the  solid  citrate  of  magnesia  maj  be  pre- 
pared without  difficulty  by  a  direct  combination  of  its  constituents, 
yet  it  has  not  been  introduced  into  any  officinal  code,  nor  indeed  into 
extensive  use;  a  preference  being  given  to  the  liquid  form,  in  which 
the  accessaries  of  the  preparation,  as  officinally  directed,  recommend 
it  strongly  to  a  squeamish  taste  and  delicate  stomach. 

According  to  the  directions  in  the  second  edition  of  the  U.  S* 
Pharmacopcsia  of  1850,  the  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  mag« 
nesia  in  an  excess  of  solution  of  citric  acid;  filtering  into  a  strong 
glass  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  twelve  fluidounces,  into  which  a  por« 
tion  of  syrup  of  citric  acid  had  been  previously  introduced;  then 
adding  a  little  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  with  sufficient  water  nearly  to 
fill  the  bottle,  which  must  be  tightly  corked,  and  secured  by  twine; 
and  lastly,  shaking  occasionally  till  the  bicarbonate  is  dissolved. 
The  first  liquid  introduced  into  the  bottle,  after  the  syrup  of  citric 
acid  intended  to  give  an  agreeable  flavour  to  the  preparation,  is  a 
solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia  with  an  excess  of  citric  acid,  which 
excess  reacts  upon  the  subsequently  introduced  bicarbonate  of 
potassa,  producing  a  portion  of  citrate  of  potassa,  while  the  separ- 
ated carbonic  acid  is  retained  in  the  liquid,  and  renders  it  brisk  and 
effervescing.  The  preparation,  therefore,  is  simply  a  solution  of 
citrate  of  magnesia,  with  a  little  citrate  of  potassa,  in  water  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid,  and  agreeably  flavoured.  The  substitu- 
tion of  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  at  the  close  of  the  process,  for  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  formerly  employed,  is  to  render  the  liquid 
clear;  and  the  resulting  citrate  of  potassa  is  not  injurious. 

Properties.  The  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia  thus  prepared  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  effervescing  when  poured  out  of  the  bottle,  and 
of  an  agreeable  acidulous  taste.  When  long  kept,  it  is  apt  to  de- 
posit an  insoluble  form  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  and  to  be  weakened 
proportionably.  The  citrate  of  magnesia  contained  in  the  solution 
is  probably  the  tribasic  citrate,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  acid 
and  three  of  base;  and  the  quantity  in  each  bottle  is  about  an  ounce 
of  the  anhydrous  salt.  A  similar  preparation  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving the  solid  citrate  in  water,  flavoured  with  lemon  syrup,  and 
then  introducing,  from  the  fountain,  as  much  carbonic  acid  water  as 
may  render  the  solution  sufficiently  effervescent. 
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Miprfif  fPryrttet  end  Oet.  This  is  an  el^uit  aperieHt,  having 
the  wmtl  i^opertieB  of  the  saline  cathartics,  and  in  large  doses 
enable  of  operating  efficiendy.  It  is,  however,  incapable  of  snpplj* 
ing  the  piaoe  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy, 
and  shoold  not  be  snbstitated  for  it  in  cases  requiring  energetic 
treatment.  Bot,  mbtxi  the  object  is  umply  to  evacoate  the  bowels, 
and  at  the  same  time  prodace  a  moderately  refrigerant  effect,  it  may 
be  employed  with  propriety,  in  all  cases  in  which  its  excess  of  acid 
may  not  be  contra^indicated.  It  is  peculiariy  adapted  to  cases  in 
which  the  stomach  is  very  delicate  or  irritable,  and  is  usually  pre* 
ferred  by  patients  to  any  other  saline  cathartic,  on  account  of  the 
agreeable  taste.  For  full  purgative  effect,  the  whole  contents  of  a 
bottle  containing  twelve  fluidounces  are  required;  but  simply  as 
an  iqperient,  one-half,  or  one-third  of  the  quantity  will  generally  be 
Boficient.  When  the  contents  of  the  bottle  are  only  partially 
renu>ved,  it  should  be  immediately  well  corked,  and  kept  in  an 
inverted  position,  standing  upon  the  cork. 


c.  Mercurial  Purgatives. 

Most  of  the  mercurial  preparations  will  occasionally  act  on  the 
bowels;  but  only  two  are  habitually  used  for  the  purpose,  namely, 
ealamel  and  the  mercurial  pill;  and  of  these,  only  the  former  can 
be  strictly  considered  as  belonging  to  the  cathartics;  the  latter  being 
very  seldom  administered,  with  a  view  to  its  action  on  the  bowels, 
except  in  connection  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  more  certain 
cathartics,  which  are  necessary  to  secure  its  effect.  We  may,  there- 
fore, confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  calomel,  and  of  this 
simply  as  a  cathartic ;  as  upon  all  other  points  it  has  been  fully 
considered  already,  or  will  be  hereafter. 


MILD  CHLORIDE  OF  MERCURY  or  CALOMEL. 

HYDRARGYRI  CHLORIDUM  MITE.  CT.aS'.— Hydraroyri 
Chloridum.  Lond. — Calomklas.  Ud.jDub. 

Effsots.  —  In  a  dose  varying  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  calomel 
generally  operates  briskly  as  a  cathartic,  producing  copious  bilious 
stools,  which,  when  the  dose  has  been  somewhat  large,  are  usually 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  often  approaching  to  black,  though  yellow 
in  thin  layers,  and  of  a  peculiar  characteristic  odour.    In  smaller 
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doses,  the  medicine  acts  as  a  laxative;  and  the  stools,  instead  of 
being  dark,  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  bright  bilious  yellow. 
In  some  instances,  especially  in  children,  they  are  green.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  these  different  appearances.  When  the  bile  is 
eliminated  in  moderate  excess,  by  small  doses  of  the  medicine,  it  has 
its  normal  colour  of  yellow.  When  produced  in  great  excess,  under 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  liver,  it  is  dark-brown,  in  consequence  of 
the  concentration  of  its  colouring  matter,  but  becomes  yellow  if 
diluted,  or  viewed  in  thin  layers  by  transmitted  light.  If  it  meet 
with  an  acid  in  the  bowels,  it  is  rendered  green,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  be  the  case  in  children. 

The  purgative  action  of  calomel  is  usually  slow.  If  taken  at  bed- 
time, it  will  frequently  not  operate  until  morning;  and  generally 
from  five  to  eight  hours  elapse  before  any  decided  effect  is  experi- 
enced. In  most  cases,  its  operation  is  sufficiently  easy,  with  little 
or  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient;  but  frequently  a  little  nausea 
and  griping  pain  are  felt,  about  the  time  that  purgation  commences, 
or  a  little  before.  It  very  rarely  produces  any  immediate  evidence 
of  irritation  of  stomach. 

But,  though  thus  efficient  and  generally  moderate,  it  is,  in  a  rela- 
tively few  instances,  very  much  otherwise.  I  do  not  now  refer  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  medicine  may  be  impure  from'  contamina- 
tion with  corrosive  sublimate,  or  may  be  administered  with  sub- 
stances calculated  to  render  it  poisonous,  as  muriate  of  ammonia  or 
nitromuriatic  acid.  Given  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  violently 
irritant  in  any  case.  But  the  instances  I  now  have  in  view  are 
those  in  which  the  medicine  is  given  in  its  perfectly  normal  state, 
and  without  improper  accompaniment.  This  violent  action  of  calomel 
is  confined  to  comparatively  few  individuals,  and  is  connected  with 
constitutional  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy,  as  it  is  the  same  with  them 
under  all  circumstances.  These  persons  have  constitutionally  a 
strong  susceptibility  to  the  purgative  action  of  the  medicine.  The 
dose  which,  in  most  persons,  operates  kindly,  occasions  in  them 
vomiting  and  purging  of  bile,  with  excessive  nausea,  and  severe 
spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  in  fact,  a  complete  attack 
of  cholera  morbus,  which,  however,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  always 
subsides  in  a  few  hours,  or  may  be  checked  by  the  administratioii  of 
an  opiate.  In  these  same  individuals,  a  small  dose,  as  a  grain,  or 
even  half  a  grain,  will  operate  once  or  more  on  the  bowels,  producing 
bright  bilious  discharges,  and  with  no  great  inconvenience,  but  still 
some  gripbg .  pain,  and  feelings  of  nausea  or  sinking  in  the  epigas- 
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kons,  uwiIm  tkad  tkcrr  are  boC  the  resili  of  a  dircel  iiriuAt  aclrai 
of  tke  coIhmI  o«  the  gmstric  miiecMB  nedbraie,  bot  arise  probably 
the  yie  (hiova  oat  into  the  daodeaoM. 

A  peraliarity  of  the  pai^gatiTe  opeiatioii  of  cdkmd  is^  that  it  is 
reasei  by  an  increase  of  the  dose  after  a  certain  poiaL  Up 
So  that  point,  it  obeys  the  general  law  of  acting  in  proportion  to  its 
dose;  bnty  when  the  quantity  has  been  ascertained  capable  of  pro* 
ilnfin^  the  faB  eathutie  elect,  it  may  bo  almost  iadefinitdy  in* 
creased,  withont  any  or  with  Tery  little  increase  of  the  discharges; 
and,  indeed,  the  eftct  is  sometimes  lessened.  It  will  be  seen,  when 
we  eome  to  the  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  calomel  acts  as  a 
p«rge»  that  diis  pecoliarity  can  be  satis&ctorily  explained. 

Ajnother  inteiesUug  point  is  that  neither  this,  nor  any  oth«r  pre* 
paration  of  mercoiy,  is  disposed  to  operate  specially  on  the  bowels 
when  admitted  into  the  system  throngh  the  outer  surface. 

Occasionally,  when  taken  as  a  purgatire,  calomel  will  salitate. 
This  is  not  apt  to  happen  when  it  operates  well  upon  the  bowels, 
and,  therefore,  occurs  less  frequently  from  large  than  small  doses. 
Bot  there  are  indiTidaals  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  constitutional 
influence  of  mercuiy,  who  are  always  salivated  by  calomel  in  purga* 
tire  doses,  whether  given  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  cathar* 
ties.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  ptyalism  I  ever  witnessed  was  pro- 
duced by  eight  grains,  given  as  a  purge  to  a  female  affected  with 
erysipelas.  For  such  persons  mercurials  should  be  prescribed  with 
great  caution,  and  in  very  small  doses. 

Children  require  much  larger  doses  of  calomel  as  a  purgative, 
proportionably,  than  adults.  A  quantity  which  will  generally 
operate  readily  on  a  grown  person,  will  often  scarcely  act  on  a  child 
two  years  old,  unless  aided  by  other  cathartics.  (Generally  speaking, 
calomel  acts  mildly,  though  effectually,  on  children.  In  a  very  few 
instances,  when  it  has  failed  to  purge,  I  have  known  it  to  produce 
a  slight  ptyalism  in  infants;  but  this  is  extremely  rare.  In  two 
or  three  cases,  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  cause  of  ulcers  in 
the  mouth,  in  children  from  one  to  three  years  old,  when  duo 
caution  was  not  observed  to  secure  a  purgative  effect  by  the  subse- 
quent administration  of  castor  oil;  but  the  ulcers  healed  without 
difficulty,  and  no  evil  resulted.  As  to  the  fears  entertained  of  de- 
formity of  the  limbs,  spinal  disease,  white  swellings,  etc.,  I  believe 
they  are  quite  chimerical.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  affections 
VOL.  n. — 85 
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haye  occurred  in  children  to  whom  a  do8e  of  calomel  had  once  been 
given;  but  they  might  as  justly  be  ascribed  to  a  dose  of  magnesia, 
or  rhubarb,  or  castor  oil,  or  eyen  more  justly  to  the  milk  of  the 
mother,  which  the  child  takes  every  day.  Out  of  hundreds  of  in- 
fantile cases,  in  which  I  have  seen  calomel  purges  administered,  I 
have  in  no  one  instance  known  of  any  permanent  injury. 

MoDB  OF  OPBBATiNa. — In  itself,  calomel  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  irritant.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  its  insolubility.  Hence  its  want  of  acrid  taste,  and  the  absence 
of  all  evidence  of  irritation,  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  taken 
into  the  stomaeh.  The  probability  is  that,  simply  as  calomel,  it  is 
perfectly  bland  when  in  contact  with  the  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane. But,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  presence  of  chlorides 
in  the  contents  of  the  canal,  it  slowly  forms  small  portions  of  the 
soluble  double  chlorides  of  mercury  and  the  alkaline  metals,  as  shown 
by  Mialhe  (see  pcye  292),  which  are  sooner  or  later  absorbed,  but, 
while  still  in  the  canal,  must  prove  somewhat  irritant  to  the  mucous 
surface.  It  is  not  impossible  that  calomel  may  in  this  way,  in  some 
degree,  act  as  a  cathartic;  but  I  believe  that  its  influence  on  the 
bowels  depends  chiefly  on  another  cause. 

It  is  very  rare  that  the  stools  produced  by  calomel  are  not  highly 
bilious;  and  the  most  probable  view  of  its  purgative  action  is,  I 
think,  that  the  bile  which  it  causes  to  be  poured  into  the  duodenum 
is  the  real  purgative.  We  know  well  that  an  excess  of  bile  in  the 
bowels,  resulting  from  morbid  causes,  purges,  and  not  unfrequently 
also  vomits,  as  in  bilious  diarrhoea  and  cholera  morbus.  Its  presence 
in  the  same  place,  under  the  influence  of  calomel,  must  be  followed 
by  the  same  results. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  how  calomel  acts  in  producing  this 
increase  of  the  bilious  secretion.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  merely  by 
irritating  the  orifices  of  the  biliary  ducts,  and  the  neighbouring  mu- 
cous membrane,  upon  the  general  principle,  that  an  irritation  of  the 
surface,  upon  which  the  outlet  of  a  gland  opens,  causes  an  increased 
action  of  the  gland,  as  food  in  the  mouth  causes  an  increased 
flow  of  saliva.  But,  if  this  were  the  true  mode  of  action,  other  irri- 
tants should  have  the  same  effect;  and  gamboge,  elaterium,  and  other 
drastics  should  be  more  powerful  cholagogues  than  calomel;  whereas 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  produce  any  speciflc  effect  whatever 
on  the  liver.  A  much  more  reasonable  supposition  appears  to  me  to 
be,  that  the  calomel,  as  fast  as  rendered  soluble  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  is  taken  up  by  the  radicals  of  the  portal  veins,  and  thus  con- 
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yeyed  immediately  to  the  liver.  It  has  been  proved,  by  experimenti 
that  foreign  snbstances  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  find  a  much  more 
ready  entrance  into  the  circulation,  through  the  portal  veins,  than 
through  the  lymphatics  or  lacteals ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  case  with  the  mercurial.  Distributed,  then,  through 
the  liver,  and  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  cells  of  the 
acini,  it  excites  these  to  increased  action,  and  thus  produces  the 
great  excess  of  bile  characteristic  of  its  operation. 

We  can  thus  account  for  the  fact  that  calomel  is  much  less  apt  to 
salivate  when  it  purges.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  owing 
to  the  discharge  of  the  calomel  itself  from  the  bowels,  and,  no  doubt, 
this  is  one  cause;  but  I  believe  a  stronger  is  that,  when  absorbed  and 
eonveyed  into  the  liver,  it  is  thrown  off  by  the  secreted  bile,  and  thus 
prevented  from  gaining  access  to  the  system.  When  the  liver  does 
not  respond  to  this  influence,  either  from  the  minute  amount  of  the 
mercurial  absorbed,  or  from  its  own  insusceptibility,  the  medicine 
passes  onward  into  the  general  circulation,  and  affects  the  system. 
When  calomel  does  not  purge,  there  is  a  want  of  responsive  action 
of  the  liver,  and  hence  it  often  salivates.  Some  persons  are  not 
readily  purged  by  the  medicine,  but  are  proportionably  more  easily 
ptyalized ;  others  are  purged  very  readily,  and  by  minute  quantities ; 
and  I  have  noticed  that  it  was  difScult  to  bring  the  systems  of  the 
latter  under  the  influence  of  mercury  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  excessive  susceptibility  occasionally  exhibited  to  an  irritant 
mfluence  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  already  alluded  to,  may  be 
readily  explained  upon  these  principles.  In  these  cases,  it  may  be 
remembered  that  the  irritation  is  not  felt  until  several  hours  after 
the  medicine  has  been  taken.  This  would  not  be,  if  the  irritation 
were  direct  on  the  mucous  membrane.  When  the  vomiting,  purging, 
and  spasmodic  pains  come  on,  the  matters  discharged  are  highly  bil- 
ious, and  the  phenomena  almost  precisely  like  those  of  severe  bilious 
diarrhoea  or  cholera.  It  is  thus  the  acrid  bile  that  produces  the  irri- 
tation. The  fact,  then,  appears  simply  to  be,  that,  in  these  persons, 
the  liver  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  absorbed  mercu- 
rial, so  that  a  quantity  which,  in  an  ordinary  individual,  would  in  no 
degree  sensibly  affect  the  secretory  function,  in  them  acts  on  it 
powerfully.  I  have  already  stated  that  half  a  grain  of  calomel  will 
in  these  persons  almost  always  act  as  a  laxative,  with  bilious  stools; 
and  it  is  in  patients  of  this  kind,  that  I  have  repeatedly  failed  in  any 
attempts  at  salivation  through  the  alimentary  canal. 

We  can  also,  upon  this  principle,  understand  why  the  mercurials, 
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applied  externally,  do  not  as  a  general  rule  purge.  The  medicine, 
upon  entering  into  the  circulation,  does  not  pass  through  the  livef) 
and  reaches  that  organ  only  as  it  does  all  other  parts  of  the  body, 
through  the  arteries.  The  quantity,  therefore,  carried  into  the  liver 
is  insufficient  materially  to  affect  its  secretory  function;  which,  more- 
over, may  be  less  responsive  to  excitants  reaching  it  through  the 
general  circulation,  than  to  those  brought  to  it  by  the  portal  vein, 
which  probably  supplies  it  mainly  with  material  for  secretion. 

Another  important  fact  is  explicable  upon  the  principles  here  laid 
down.  It  has  been  stated  that,  beyond  a  certain  dose  of  calomel, 
which,  however,  may  vary  for  different  individuals,  and  for  the  same 
individual  at  different  times,  an  increase  of  the  medicine  is  not 
attended  with  an  increase  of  effect.  Thus  10  or  15  grams  will  act 
as  vigorously  as  a  drachm,  or  an  ounce.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
only  that  portion  of  the  calomel  which  is  dissolved  in  the  alimentary 
canal  really  operates;  whether  by  a  direct  action  on  the  membrane^ 
or  through  the  liver  by  absorption.  Now  the  quantity  dissolved  is 
limited,  as  proved  by  Miaihe,  by  the  amount  of  the  chlorides  present 
in  the  canal.  If  this  is  small,  no  matter  how  large  the  dose  of  the 
calomel,  the  effect  will  be  small ;  if  large,  the  effect  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity,  until  the  whole  converting  power  of  the 
chlorides  is  exhausted,  after  which  the  calomel  becomes  inert.  Thus, 
if  there  be  any  chloride  present,  a  small  dose  of  calomel  will  operate 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  quantity;  while  a  larger  quantity  will  be 
limited  in  its  effects  by  the  amount  of  chlorides ;  and  as  these  may 
be  supposed  to  differ  in  different  persons,  and  in  the  same  person  at 
different  times,  it  is  understood  how  the  greatest  effect  of  the  calomel 
must  also  vary. 

The  comparative  insusceptibility  of  children  to  the  purgative 
operation  has  been  explained  in  the  same  way.  It  is  supposed  that, 
from  the  character  of  their  diet,  or  other  cause,  there  is  apt  to  be 
less  of  the  chlorides  in  their  stomach  and  bowels  than  in  those  of 
adults.  There  is  consequently  less  of  the  calomel  rendered  soluble, 
and  proportionably  less  purgative  action. 

Poisonous  Effects. — Much  has  been  said  of  the  poisonous  effects 
of  calomel.  In  numerous  instances,  even  in  moderate  doses,  it  is 
asserted  by  some  writers  to  have  produced  the  most  alarming  symp- 
toms, and  sometimes  to  have  occasioned  death ;  and,  in  very  large 
doses,  has  been  accused  of  exercising  the  most  murderous  powers. 
Yet  authorities  more  numerous,  and  quite  as  authentic,  can  be 
adduced  in  £ftvour  of  its  harmlessness  in  large  quantities ;  and,  in 
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this  country,  eyerj  phjBician  knows  that  it  has  been  given  in  doses 
of  a  soniple,  a  drachm,  several  drachms,  an  ounce  even,  by  adven- 
tnroos  practitioners,  without  obvious  injury.  I  have  been  told  of  one 
case  of  acute  disease,  in  the  course  of  which  a  pound  was  employed, 
without  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  hastened  the  fatal  issue.  Can- 
not these  discrepancies  be  reconciled  ?  The  reader  who  has  atten- 
tively perused  the  preceding  observations  upon  the  effects  and  mode 
of  action  of  calomel,  is  I  think  furnished  with  a  clue  which  may  lead 
him  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  contradictions.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  that  much  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  injurious  effects  of 
calomel  has  been  the  result  of  partial  or  prejudiced  observation, 
often  ascribing  the  consequences  of  disease,  or  merely  accidental 
coincidences  from  other  causes,  to  the  use  of  this  remedy.  I  cannot 
but  think  so;  because,  in  the  course  of  a  practice  extending  through 
a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  during  which  I  must  have  pre- 
scribed calomel,  and  seen  it  prescribed  to  thousands,  I  cannot  recall 
a  single  instance,  within  my  own  personal  experience  or  observation, 
not  only  of  any  fatal  effect,  but  of  any  serious  permanent  injury 
from  its  use.  Tet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  fatal  effects 
have  sometimes  been  produced  by  it;  that,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  it  has  brought  patients  into  states  of  greater  or  less  danger; 
and  that,  in  a  few  of  these,  there  has  been  left  behind,  after 
recovery,  serious  deformity  of  the  face,  and  perhaps  other  permanent 
injury.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  here  considering  calomel  as 
employed  in  purgative  doses,  and  without  a  view  to  its  systemic 
effects,  of  which  enough  has  been  said  under  mercury  as  an  alterative. 
When  calomel  has  produced  danfferous  or  fatal  irritation  or 
inflammation  of  the  alimentary  mttcotie  membrane^  the  result  may 
be  ascribed  either  1.  to  its  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  2.  to  its  being  administered  shortly  after,  or  at 
the  same  time  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  nitromuriatic  acid,  or  other 
agent  capable  of  rendering  it  soluble  in  the  gastric  liquids,  or  3.  to 
the  accidental  presence  of  a  large  and  abnormal  quantity,  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  of  the  alkaline  chlorides,  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  rapid  chemical  change  in  the  calomel,  already  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  last  only  of  these  sources  of 
bjury  that  may  not  be  avoided  with  due  care ;  and  even  this  is  so 
rare  an  event,  if  we  are  to  decide  upon  the  grounds  of  experience, 
that  no  injury  need  be  apprehended,  with  a  moderate  observance  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence.  The  change  is  effected  slowly  by 
these  agents  as  they  exist  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and,  if  proper 
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attention  is  paid  to  the  warnings  given  in  any  partioular  ease,  all 
danger  may  be  avoided  by  free  purgation  with  castor  oil  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  I  do  not  here  consider  the  danger  of  hypercatharsis, 
to  which  every  patient  of  an  ignorant  or  reckless  practitioner  is 
liable,  from  an  abuse  of  this,  as  of  any  other  energetic  purgative. 

Another  danger  from  calomel  is  that,  instead  of  operating  upon 
the  bowels,  it  may  violently  affect  the  system,  and  operate  destruc- 
tively through  excessive  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  neighbour- 
ing parts,  or  great  disturbance  of  the  vital  functions*  This  is,  I 
believe,  a  much  more  serious  source  of  evil  than  the  preceding.  No 
practitioner  who  uses  calomel  at  all  as  a  purgative  is  absolutely  secure 
against  these  results;  for  the  susceptibility  in  some  individuals  is  so 
great,  that  the  smallest  quantity  ever  used  with  a  view  to  cathartic 
effect,  may  induce  in  them  severe  ptyalism.  Tet,  with  due  caution, 
not  only  in  the  use  of  the  medicine,  but  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
constitutional  peculiarities  of  individuals  in  this  respect,  the  danger 
is  so  diminished  as  to  be  almost  infinitely  small ;  and  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  weigh,  for  a  moment,  against  the  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  medicine. 

The  question  now  suggests  itself,  whether  the  use  of  calomel,  in 
the  large  doses  referred  to,  is  compatible  with  this  due  caution.  I 
think  it  is  not.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  they  are  often  given 
with  entire  impunity,  especially  in  those  diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  for  which  they  have  been  most  frequently  prescribed.  The 
reason  of  this  impunity  is,  obviously,  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  calomel  really  acts,  the  other  being  entirely  inert  as  regards  any 
dynamic  operation,  and  equivalent  only  to  as  much  inert  powder  of 
any  other  kind,  having  the  same  physical  qualities.  The  portion  of 
the  calomel  which  operates  is  only  that  which  is  rendered  soluble, 
and  this  is  limited  by  the  amount  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  the 
reagents  calculated  to  render  it  soluble.  Now,  as  a  general  rule, 
there  is  not  enough  of  these  to  do  more  than  to  enable  a  full  dose  of 
calomel  to  act  on  the  bowels  vigorously;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
therefore,  there  is  no  danger  of  serious  gastro-enteritis.  Moreover, 
still  speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  change  in  the  calomel  which  fits 
it  fbr  absorption  is  so  slow,  as  not  to  endanger  serious  mischief,  even 
though  the  calomel  should  not  happen  to  be  rapidly  carried  off  by 
purgation.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  these  general  rules.  There 
may  happen  to  be  chemical  agents  enough  in  the  bowels  to  react  on 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  calomel,  and  convert  it  into 
a  powerful  irritant;  and  there  may  happen  also  to  be  an  excessive 
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SQSceptibilitj  to  the  constitutional  impression.  There  will,  therefore, 
be  occasional  danger,  from  these  large  doses,  of  serioos  gastro-enter- 
itis,  or  hyperemesis  and  hypercatharsis,  or  of  a  dangerous  action  on 
the  mouth  or  the  yital  functions.  This  risk  should  never  be  incurred, 
unless  for  some  highly  important,  and  otherwise  unattainable  end; 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  in  my  mind,  whether  disease  offers  to 
us  any  occasion  of  this  kind.  Induced  by  these  considerations,  I 
have  never  employed  the  excessive  doses  of  calomel  recommended 
by  some  writers,  and  would  not  advise  their  employment  under  any 
circumstances  by  others.  There  will  be  occasion  to  say  more  upon 
this  point,  when  treating  of  the  use  of  large  doses  of  calomel  in 
dysentery  and  cholera. 

Thbrapbutio  Application. — Calomel  is  peculiarly  called  for  as  a 
purgative,  whenever,  in  connection  with  any  other  demand  for  cathar- 
tic medicine,  there  is  an  indication  for  stimulating  the  secretory  func- 
tion of  the  liver.  This  indication  is  presented  by  diseases  attended 
with  torpor  of  the  liver,  general  portal  congestion,  or  congestion  of 
the  liver  itself,  and  by  those,  moreover,  in  which  it  may  be  desirable 
to  deplete  from  the  portal  circulation,  though  not  congested,  or  to 
act  revulsively  towards  the  liver  for  the  relief  of  inflammation  or 
congestion  elsewhere. 

Bilious  remittent  and  yellow  f even  often  offer  the  indication,  espe- 
cially at  the  commencement ;  the  former  being  very  often  and  almost 
characteristically  associated  with  congestion  of  the  liver,  the  latter 
with  almost  complete  atony  of  the  organ.  A  full  purgative  dose  of 
calomel,  therefore,  or  of  some  cathartic  compound  containing  it,  is 
generally  administered  as  the  commencing  step  in  the  treatment  of 
these  complaints;  and,  in  the  course  of  them,  it  may  sometimes  be 
advisable  to  repeat  the  dose,  when  the  same  conditions  exist;  though 
the  end  is  in  general  better  attained,  in  the  latter  case,  by  the  use 
of  smaller  doses  of  calomel  or  blue  pill,  followed  by  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  other  gentle  cathartic.  The  miasmatie  intermittent 
may  also  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  whenever  the  disease  appears 
to  be  complicated  with  similar  conditions  of  the  liver. 

Under  the  name  of  biliotis  disorder^  there  often  occurs,  in  the  hot 
seasons,  an  affection  of  the  digestive  organs  characterized  by  uneasi- 
ness of  the  stomach,  defective  appetite,  sometimes  nausea,  a  furred 
tongue,  general  discomfort,  and  often  apparently  causeless  dejection 
of  spirits.  The  eyes  not  unfrequently  have  a  sallow  tinge,  and  the 
bowels  are  torpid,  or  the  discharges  are  light-coloured,  or  dark,  indi- 
cating defective  or  deranged  action  of  the  liver.     Full  mercurial 
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purgation  will  generally  entirely  relieve  this  affection,  and  probably 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  some  more  serious  attack,  as  bilious  colie^ 
cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  or  jaundice. 

In  all  cases  of  camtipatianj  with  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  passages, 
a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given.  This  condition  often 
precedes  an  attack  of  jaundice,  which  may  thus  be  prevented. 

In  jaundice  iUeJf^  of  the  ordinary  kind,  attended  with  day-coloured 
passages,  and  bilious  urine,  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  alone  or 
combined,  should  be  given  at  the  commencement,  and  occasionally 
repeated  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Acvte  hepatitii  generally  offers  the  same  indication.  Where  a 
purgative  is  required,  calomel  should  almost  always  be  used,  eith^ 
alone,  or  connected  with  other  cathartics.  In  the  chronic  variety, 
active  purgation  is  seldom  desirable,  and  it  is  rather  the  alterative 
than  the  cathartic  action  of  the  medicine  that  is  wanted. 

In  acute  splenttiSy  calomel  should  be  given  at  the  outset,  with  a 
view  to  deplete  from  the  portal  circle,  so  intimately  connected  with 
that  organ. 

Djfsenteryy  in  its  severer  forms,  presents  the  same  indication  most 
decidedly.  There  is  usually  deficient  secretion  of  bile  in  this  dis- 
ease;  depletion  from  the  portal  circulation  is  strongly  called  for; 
and  a  derivative  influence  from  the  colon  and  rectum  to  the  liver, 
through  the  portal  vein,  is  a  not  less  obvious  want  in  the  case. 
Hence,  calomel  has  generally  been  deemed  a  most  important  remedy 
in  this  disease,  and,  in  its  worst  forms,  there  are  few  if  any  more 
effective.  In  cases  of  only  moderate  severity,  the  ordinary  dose  of 
the  mercurial  may  be  sufficient ;  but,  in  the  worst  forms,  a  large  dose 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  may  be  given  at  first,  and  the  medicine 
may  be  repeated  in  smaller  doses  afterwards.  Should  it  salivate,  it 
will  be  all  the  better. 

In  bilioue  eolicj  calomel  is  strongly  called  for  by  the  congested 
state  of  the  liver,  and,  in  conjunction  with  opium,  is  the  most  im- 
portant remedy  in  the  disease.  It  should  be  given  immediately. 
From  two  to  four  grains  of  opium,  with  from  six  to  twelve  grains 
of  calomel,  may  be  administered  in  divided  doses  at  short  intervals, 
until  the  pain  is  relieved,  and  then  followed  by  castor  oil,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  or  infusion  of  senna  with  that  salt,  so  as  to  secure 
efficient  action  on  the  bowels.  Colica  pictonum  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  wa^. 

In  gastritisj  severe  enteritiSy  and  peritonitie^  calomel  may  often  be 
advantageously  used  as  a  cathartic,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
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To  ffaairiti$  it  is  adapted,  because  among  the  least  irritant  of 
eatharties  to  the  mnooos  membrane,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  be 
retained  on  the  stomach.  In  enteritU,  particularly  of  the  variety 
whidi  affects  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bowel,  or  at  least  extends  to 
the  mnscolar  coat,  and  thus  indaces  constipation,  it  is  recommended 
by  the  same  advantages.  In  both,  as  well  as  in  peritonitiiy  it  also 
operates  nsefnlly  by  depleting  from  the  portal  circle,  and  at  the  same 
time  operating  revnlsiyely  to  the  liver.  In  all  these  cases,  it  should 
be  given  either  nncombined,  or  conjoined  with  opium;  and  may  be 
followed  in  due  time,  should  it  not  operate,  by  one  of  the  quicker  of 
the  mild  cathartics,  as  castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

In  infantiU  diseaseSj  calomel  is  peculiarly  efficacious.  It  is  recom- 
mended here  by  its  want  of  unpleasant  taste,  by  its  retention  upon 
the  stomach  when  others  are  rejected,  and  by  the  general  mildness 
of  its  operation.  It  is  useful,  moreover,  in  the  complaints  of  children, 
in  some  way  which  I  cannot  explain,  and  altogether  independently, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  of  any  action  upon  the  liver.  Upon  this  point, 
my  experience  scarcely  permits  me  to  doubt.  I  have  often  seen  the 
diseases  of  children  yield  promptly  to  a  dose  of  calomel,  which  have 
refused  to  yield  to  other  cathartics.  In  their  irritative  fevers,  cephalic 
affections,  pectoral  inflammations,  verminose  complaints,  and  various 
disorders  of  the  bowels,  calomel  will  often  act  most  happily.  In 
children  more  than  a  year  old,  it  may  be  given  whenever  an  indica- 
tion exists  for  active  purgation,  and  no  special  indication  is  presented 
for  some  other  cathartic.  Some  apprehend  great  evils  from  it,  and 
shun  it  most  religiously  in  these  cases.  I  cannot  conceive  the  grounds 
of  their  fears.  At  least,  I  can  say  most  truly,  that  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  have  ever  seen  it  do  serious  harm.  It  should,  however,  never- 
be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  bowels  without  acting;  but  always, 
if  it  do  not  operate  in  six  or  eight  hours,  be  followed  by  castor  oil, 
or  other  quick  and  mild  purgative.  A  good  plan  is  to  give  it  late 
at  night,  and  to  administer  the  other  cathartic  early  in  the  morning 
if  required.     The  calomel  is  best  administered  uncombined. 

JEmployment  <m  a  Supposed  Sedative.  In  epidemic  cholera^  dy%en- 
tery^  yellow  fever^  etc.,  it  has  been  recommended  in  large  doses  as  a 
sedative  agent.  It  is  asserted  that,  when  given  very  largely  in  these 
eases,  so  far  from  causing  local  or  general  excitement,  it  produces, 
on  the  contrary,  a  remarkable  sedative  effect,  allaying  the  local  irri- 
tation, checking  vomiting  and  purging,  lowering  the  frequency  and 
force  of  the  pulse  and  the  heat  of  skin,  and  greatly  contributing  to 
the  cure.    As  to  the  quantity  administered,  there  have  scarcely  been 
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any  fixed  limits ;  and  experiment  has  ran  wild,  in  the  latitude  of 
choice,  which,  according  to  this  theory,  is  permitted  to  the  adven- 
turous practitioner.  The  old  doses  have  been  quite  disregarded. 
Twenty  grains  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours  have  been  quite 
within  bounds,  in  cases  of  epidemic  cholera.  Two  drachms  at  the 
beginning,  and  a  drachm  every  hour  or  two  afterwards,  have  been 
given;  and  an  instance  is  recorded,  in  which  thirty  drachms  were 
administered  in  48  hours,  with  moderate  ptyalism  and  recovery;  and 
fifty-three  drachms  in  42  hours,  in  a  fatal  case,  without  observable 
efiect.  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  3d  ed.,  p.  854.)  In  this  country,  the 
remedy  has  been  used  in  teaspoonful  doses;  and  I  have  before  men- 
tioned an  instance,  in  which  a  pound  is  said  to  have  been  given  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  I  have  never  used  calomel  in  this  method, 
and  can  say  nothing  in  regard  to  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  Why  it 
is  generally  safe,  the  reader  can  understand.  Perhaps  only  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains  act  dynamically ;  all  the  rest  is  inert.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  inert  portion  may  not  be  operating  advantage- 
ously by  its  physical  properties.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  diffusing 
itself  over  the  mucous  surface,  adhering  everywhere  to  the  villi,  and 
filling  up  the  follicles,  it  may  form  a  protective  coating  for  the  tender 
surface,  which  may  guard  it  against  the  irritating  contents  of  the 
bowels,  as  a  piece  of  caoutchouc,  or  gutta  percha  plaster,  will  pro- 
tect an  external  inflamed  surface,  and  thus  favour  the  subsidence  of 
the  inflammation.  Its  presence  and  weight  may  also  interfere  with 
and  depress  the  function  of  the  irritated  part,  and  thus  check  the 
excessive  secretion.  Upon  similar  principles,  it  is  thought  that  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  restrains  diarrhoea,  and  indeed  cures  the  complaint. 
AH  this  may  be  true;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  advantage  gained  is 
equal  to  the  hazard.  Some  may  be  benefited ;  many  may  be  unaf- 
fected, neither  receiving  good  nor  harm ;  but  there  may  be  some,  as 
before  suggested,  to  whom,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  measure 
may  do  irreparable  injury;  and,  unless  we  had  more  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  a  good  effected  which  could  be  attained  in  no  other  way,  it 
would  be  the  part  of  prudence  not  to  imitate  the  practice. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  calomel  for  an  adult  is  from  five  to 
twenty  grains ;  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  about  four  grains. 
One  or  two  grains  may  be  given  to  infants  under  a  year.  It  may  be 
administered  in  powder,  mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses,  or  in  the 
form  of  pill,  which  should  be  freshly  made,  so  as  to  be  readily  broken 
up  in  the  liquids  of  the  stomach.  Should  it  not  operate  in  six  or 
eight  hours  at  furthest,  it  should  be  followed  by  another  cathartic. 
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M  castor  oil,  oBe  of  the  saline  purgatives,  or  senna,  to  hasten  its 
action.  To  insure  its  operation,  and  increase  the  purgative  effect,  it 
is  not  anfrequently  given  in  combination  with  other  cathartics,  as 
rhubarb,  aloes,  jalap,  scammonj,  compound  extract  of  colocjnth,  etc. 
It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  compound  cathartic  pill  (U.S.), 
which  may  often  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  diseases  above 
mentioned,  when  calomel  is  indicated.  But  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
stomach  is  irritable,  the  calomel  should  be  given  alone. 


3.  Drastics^  or  Drastic  Purges. 

I.  SCAMMONY. 
SCAMMONIUM.  U.S. 

Origin.  Scammony  is  the  concrete  milky  juice  of  the  root  of 
ConvolvuluB  Scammoniay  a  climbing  perennial  plant  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  with  a  long  tapering  root,  and  numerous  slender,  twin- 
ing stems.  In  the  collection  of  scammony,  the  root  is  cut  off  ob- 
liquely near  the  top,  and  the  juice,  as  it  exudes,  received  into  small 
shells,  whence  it  is  transferred  into  some  convenient  receptacle,  in 
which  it  is  allowed  to  harden.  In  the  course  of  concretion,  it  prob- 
ably undergoes  a  slight  fermentation,  attended  with  the  production 
of  minute  bubbles  of  air  throughout  its  substance,  which  it  retains 
when  it  becomes  solid.  Very  little,  however,  of  the  pure  concrete 
juice  is  sent  into  the  market.  It  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
mixed  with  foreign  substances,  as  meal,  chalk  or  other  form  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  gummy  matter,  an  extract  prepared  from  the  plant, 
etc.  This  admixture  is  made  partly  by  the  peasants  who  collect 
the  scammony,  partly  after  it  has  been  brought  into  the  market  of 
Smyrna;  and,  in  the  latter  place,  the  adulteration  is  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  a  regulated  plan,  the  amount  of  impurity  being  graduated 
inversely  to  the  price.  Formerly,  the  better  kinds  were  sold  under 
the  name  of  Aleppo  9cammovy^  from  the  town  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  drug  was  collected ;  and  the  inferior  kinds  under  that  of 
Smyrna  scammony^  from  the  place  of  export;  but  this  distinction 
has  been  abandoned,  as  it  no  longer  applies  to  the  drug  existing  in 
the  markets;  almost  the  whole  that  is  used,  the  better  as  well  as  the 
worse,  coming  from  Smyrna. 

Properties.  Scammony  is  in  two  distinct  forms,  one  of  which, 
supposed  to  be  tolerably  pure,  is  called  virgin  scammony ^  the  other, 
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in  which  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  admixture  of  impurities^: 
may  be  denominated  eammon  scammony. 

Virgin  seamtnany  is  in  irregular  lumps,  grayish  on  the  outside, 
easily  broken,  with  a  fracture  somewhat  shining,  resinous,  and  of  a 
greenish-black  colour,  or  grayish-green  becoming  black  on  exposure, 
and  translucent  at  the  edges.  Examined  by  a  magnifying  glass,  it 
is  seen  to  be  full  of  minute  air-cells. 

Common  scammony  is  in  circular  cakes,  flat  on  both  sides,  or 
plano-convex,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  half  an 
inch  to  two  inches  thick,  of  different  colour  in  different  specimens, 
some  being  of  a  light  greenish-gray,  others  ash,  or  olive,  or  slate- 
coloured,  and  sometimes  almost  black.  This  variety  is  compact, 
heavy,  hard,  finely  porous,  with  a  fracture  generally  more  or  less 
shining,  though  sometimes  dull,  of  a  grayish  colour,  becoming  darker 
on  exposure,  and  with  translucent  splinters. 

Both  kinds  yield  a  light-gray  powder.  The  smell  is  feeble,  but 
somewhat  like  that  of  old  cheese ;  the  taste,  very  slight  at  first,  is 
after  a  time  acrid,  and  sometimes  slightly  bitterish. 

Composition.  Scammony  is  essentially  a  gum-resin,  with  some 
other  unimportant  ingredients.  It  yields  the  gum  to  water,  the 
resin  to  alcohol  or  ether,  and  both  to  diluted  alcohol.  Rubbed  up 
with  water,  it  forms  a  milky  emulsion.  The  activity  of  the  medicine 
resides  exclusively  in  the  resin,  the  proportion  of  which  differs  very 
much  in  the  different  specimens ;  amounting  to  90  per  cent,  in  the 
purest  scammony;  but,  in  that  to  be  found  in  the  market,  varying 
from  80  down  to  about  40  per  cent.,  and,  in  the  greatly  adulterated 
specimens,  sinking  to  10  per  cent,  or  lower.  The  proportion  of  resin 
may  be  considered  as  a  test  of  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  drug. 
The  adulteration  with  meal  may  be  detected  by  the  blue  colour  im- 
parted by  the  starch  to  iodine;  that  with  carbonate  of  lime,  by  effer* 
vescence  with  muriatic  acid. 

Substances  have  been  sold  as  scammony  which  were  derived  from 
other  plants,  or  entirely  factitiotis,  being  made  up  of  materials  not 
existing  in  the  genuine  drug.  One  of  these,  often  designated  as 
Montpellier  scammony ^  is  said  to  be  prepared,  in  the  South  of  France, 
from  the  juice  of  Cynanchum  mompeliacum.  They  are  now,  prob- 
ably, not  to  be  found  in  our  shops. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Scammony  has  been  employed  from 
the  earliest  records  of  medicine.  It  is  an  energetic,  hydragogue 
cathartic,  generally  producing  more  or  less  griping  when  it  operates, 
sometimes  acting  harshly,  and,  in  over-doses,  capable  of  producing 
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dangerous  inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  macons  membrane. 
It  18  probable  that  the  gum  qualifies  the  harshness  of  the  resinoos 
ingredient,  by  invoWing  its  particles,  and  thus  mechanically  preyent- 
ing  their  foil  effect  on  the  sarface  of  the  membrane;  and  some  of 
the  additions  made  to  it,  in  its  place  of  production,  viewed  in  the 
same  light,  though  they  render  a  larger  dose  of  the  medicine  neces- 
sary,  may  prove  serviceable  by  moderating  its  violence.  Scammony 
is  seldom  administered  alone,  but  generally  with  other  cathartics,  to 
give  them  increased  energy  or  rapidity  of  action.  It  is  occasionally 
combined  with  calomel ;  but  is  probably  most  used  as  an  ingredient 
of  the  compound  extract  of  colocynthy  and  consequently  of  the  com- 
pound cathartic  pilUj  of  which  that  extract  forms  a  part.  It  may 
be  employed  whenever  an  energetic  purgative  is  required,  and  there 
is  no  irritability  of  stomach,  or  gastric  or  intestinal  inflammation. 
Its  griping  may  be  obviated,  in  some  degree,  by  giving  aromatics  at 
the  same  time. 

AdminiMtratton.  The  dose  of  virgin  scammony  is  from  5  to  16 
grains,  that  of  the  common  kind,  from  10  to  30  grains.  The  medi- 
cine is  best  administered  in  emulsion,  made  by  rubbing  it  up  with 
gum  arabic  or  almonds,  sugar,  and  one  of  the  aromatic  waters. 
There  are  several  officinal  preparations. 

Compound  Powder  of  Scammony  (PuLVis  ScAMMONil  CoHPOSl- 
TUB,  Lond.^  Ed.j  Dub.)  is  made  diS'erently  by  the  different  British 
colleges;  the  London  preparation  consisting  of  scammony,  extract  of 
jalap,  and  ginger;  the  Dublin,  of  scammony  and  compound  powder 
of  jalap  (consisting  of  jalap,  cream  of  tartar,  and  ginger) ;  and  the 
Edinburgh,  of  scammony  and  cream  of  tartar.  But  such  combina- 
tions are,  I  think,  best  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription.  The 
dose  of  these  powders  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Correction  of  Scammony  (Confbotio  Soammonii)  is  a  preparation 
of  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges,  made  by  beating  up  powdered 
scammony  with  aromatic  powders  and  syrup.  The  dose  is  from 
thirty  grains  to  a  drachm. 

Alcoholic  Extract  of  Scammony  (Extragtum  sive  Resina  Scah- 
HONii,  JSd.)  is  directed,  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  to  bo  made  by 
dissolving  scammony  in  proof  spirit,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
portion  of  the  menstruum.  The  resin  is  then  deposited  from  the 
remaining  watery  portion,  which  is  to  be  poured  ofi*,  and  the  resin 
afterwards  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  water.  Thus  prepared, 
it  is  of  a  dirty  greenish-brown  colour,  having,  in  a  slight  degree,  the 
smell  of  scammony,  and  its  acrid  taste.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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ether,  and  boiling  hot  dilated  alcohoL  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten 
grains.  The  best  form  for  exhibition  is  an  emulsion  made  by  rub- 
bing it  with  unskimmed  milk,  in  which  its  taste  is  quite  lost. 

The  re^n  of  seammony  has  recently  been  prepared  directly  from 
the  root  of  the  plant,  and,  though  not  yet  introduced  into  general 
use,  promises  to  become  an  important  article  of  the  Materia  Medica; 
as,  by  importing  the  root,  and  himself  preparing  the  resin,  the  apothe- 
cary will  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  secure  an  unadulterated 
product. 


n.  COLOCYNTH. 

COLOCYNTHIS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Colocynth  is  the  prepared  fruit  of  Citrullua  ColoeynthiM 
(Cucumis  Colocynthis,  Linn.),  or  bitter  ctLcumber,  an  annual  plant, 
with  trailing  stems,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  water- 
melon, growing  wild  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  fruit,  which  is  about  aa 
large  as  an  orange,  and  yellow  when  ripe,  is  gathered  in  autumn, 
deprived  of  its  cortical  portion,  and  dried,  before  being  sent  into 
market. 

Praperties.  The  prepared  fruit,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  in  globu- 
lar balls,  about  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  extremely  light,  of 
a  whitish  colour,  and  composed  of  a  soft,  spongy,  tough  pulp,  or 
medullary  matter,  and  numerous  seeds,  which  constitute  about  75 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight.  The  spongy  portion  has  a  very  feeble 
odour,  and  an  intensely  bitter,  nauseous  taste.  The  seeds  also  are 
bitter,  but  in  a  less  degree ;  and,  having  comparatively  little  of  the 
purgative  property,  should  be  rejected,  when  the  colocynth  is  pre- 
pared for  use.  Both  the  bitterness  and  medical  virtues  of  the  pith 
are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Principle.  Colocynth  owes  its  virtues  to  a  peculiar,  neu- 
ter, bitter  principle,  called  colocynthin,  which  is  intensely  bitter, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitated  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  infusion  of  galls.  This  principle  is  not  isolated 
for  medical  use.  There  are  also  in  the  pulp  considerable  quantities 
of  pectic  acid  and  mucilaginous  matter,  which  cause  the  decoction  or 
hot  infusion  to  gelatinize  on  cooling. 

Medical  JEffeets  and  Uses.  Colocynth  is  a  powerful,  drastic, 
hydragogue  purgative,  occasionally,  even  in  ordinary  doses,  operating 
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laeniUj,  sad  cyAile,  in  over-doees,  of  prododng  Tiolait  initatiom 
of  IIm  itoaftdi  and  bowch,  irith  severe  griping  painft,  Idoodr  stools, 
etc  It  has  in  several  instaDees  eansed  deatli,  tfarongli  inflaaunatkn 
of  the  aliBMEataiy  canal;  and  in  one  instanoe,  nentioiBed  by  I>r. 
ChristisoB,  this  Teaak  took  plaoe  from  a  tea^HMmfiil  and  a  half  of 
the  nedkine.  The  irritadon  and  inflaoiaiadon  hare  extended  aba 
to  the  kidneja,  bladder,  and  genitak,  showing  that  the  bitter  jirin* 
eiple  is  probaUy  absorbed,  and  operates  tfarongh  the  eirealatioii. 
Goioqrnth  is  said  sometames  to  act  as  a  dinretic;,  and,  if  given  so  that 
its  bitter  prineqile  migfat  be  absorbed  without  purging,  it  woold  be 
very  likely  to  produce  this  effect.  It  is  thoogfat  also  to  act  on  the 
liver,  and  by  some  to  have  a  peculiar  diqKMition  to  operate  on  the 
lower  bowds,  and  I  have  little  doubt,  is  tonic  in  minnte  doses.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  bear  some  resemUanoe  to  aloes,  in  its  mode  of 
action,  though  mnd  m(»«  hjdragogae,  and  more  powerfaL 

It  is  very  seldom  administered  alone,  bnt  almost  always  in  ooai- 
neetion  with  other  cathartics,  to  wiiich  it  gives  increased  activity, 
while  its  own  violence  is  mitigated.  In  this  mode,  it  is  employed, 
in  llie  foB  dose,  whenever  an  energetic  cathartic  effect  is  demanded, 
and  in  small  doses,  as  a  laxative,  in  torpid  conditions  of  the  liver, 
and  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  generaUy.  It  is  wholly  nnfit  for 
eases  in  which  the  stomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed. 

The  dose  of  colocynth  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  When  admin- 
istered in  piU  or  powder,  the  pulp  should  be  thorongUy  nibbed  with 
gammy  or  starchy  matter,  so  as  to  pnlverise  it  well,  and  obtund  its 
acrimony  by  separating  its  particles;  and  a  little  salpfaate  of  potassa 
would  be  a  good  addition,  with  a  view  to  a  more  thorough  division 
and  incorporation  of  the  materials.  The  decoction  and  tincture, 
though  active,  are  little  employed,  and  not  officinal  in  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain.  The  form  in  which  colocynth  is  almost 
exclusively  used,  in  this  country,  is  that  of  extract;  and  the  com* 
pound  extract  is  among  the  most  popular  of  the  cathartics. 

Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth  (Extractum   Coloctnthidis 

COMPOSITUM,    U.S.;    PiLULA    COLOCTSTHIDIS    COMPOSITA,   Lond.y 

Dub.;  PiLULiB  CoLOcrKTHiDis,  Ed.)  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
directions  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  by  first  exhausting  colocynth  by 
diluted  alcohol,  then  adding  to  the  tincture  aloes,  scammony,  and  soap, 
and  lastly  evaporating  [to  the  proper  consistence,  adding  powdered 
cardamom  near  the  end  of  the  process.  The  preparation  is  thus  seen 
to  contain  the  virtues  of  colocynth,  scammony,  and  aloes,  with  soap 
to  give  it  due  consistence,  render  the  mass  more  soluble,  p'^'^  *^t- 
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haps  to  qualify  the  drastic  character  of  the  more  actiye  ingredients, 
and  an  aromatic  to  obviate  nausea  and  griping.  The  London  Cbm- 
pound  Pill  of  Coloeynth  differs  mainly  in  the  use  of  the  extract  of 
aloes  instead  of  aloes  itself,  which  is  a  doubtful  improvement,  and 
the  watery  instead  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  coloeynth.  The 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  preparations  contain  the  coloeynth  itself  in 
powder,  which  gives  greater  bulk  to  the  mass.  But  all  the  officinal 
preparations  may  be  considered  as  identical  in  effect.  The  prepa* 
ration  is  much  used  in  small  doses,  as  a  tonic  aperient,  in  constipa* 
tion  with  a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels,  inactive  hepatic  function,  or 
dyspeptic  condition  of  the  stomach.  In  the  full  dose,  it  is  a  power* 
ful,  yet  sufficiently  mild  purgative,  adapted  to  all  conditions  in  which 
a  full  and  effectual  operation  upon  the  bowels  is  required,  whether 
in  reference  simply  to  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  themselves,  or  to 
a  revulsive,  or  hydragogue  effect.  It  is  very  frequently  given  in 
combination  with  calomel,  in  the  complaints  in  which  the  latter 
cathartic  is  peculiarly  indicated ;  and  constitutes  one  of  the  ingre* 
dients  of  the  Compound  Cathartic  Pilh  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  now 
so  extensively  used  throughout  the  country.  Hyoscyamus  is  often 
combined  with  it,  in  order  to  correct  any  griping  tendency,  and  is 
an  excellent  addition.  Such  a  combination  is  officinal  with  the  Edin- 
burgh College,  under  the  name  of  Pilulj^  Golocynthidis  si  Hyos- 
CYAMi,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  the  extract  and  one  of  hyoscyamus, 
which  may  be  given  in  about  the  same  dose  as  the  extract  itself. 

The  dose  of  the  compound  extract  of  coloeynth  is  from  five  to 
thirty  grains.  The  medium  full  dose  may  be  stated  at  fifteen  grains, 
if  the  preparation  be  made  from  good  materials.  From  three  to  five 
grains  should  operate  as  an  aperient. 


III.  BLACK  HELLEBORE. 

HELLEBORUS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Syn,  Melampodium. 

Origin.  Black  hellebore  is  the  root  (rhizome  and  fibres)  of  MeU 
lehorus  niger^  a  small,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  sometimes,  from 
its  period  of  inflorescence,  and  the  aspect  of  its  flower,  called  the 
Christmas  rose.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  hilly  regions  of  southern 
and  middle  Europe,  from  the  Archipelago  on  the  one  side,  to  the  Bay 
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of  Biscay  on  the  other.  The  root,  as  used  in  this  country,  is  im» 
ported  chiefly  from  Germany. 

JPr&pertie$.  It  consists  of  a  blackish  or  brownish  knotted  head 
or  rhisome,  very  irregular  in  shape,  half  an  inch  thick  or  less,  and 
several  inches  long,  showing  the  remains  of  the  leafstalks  on  its 
upper  surface,  with  numerous  dark  brown,  radical  fibres,  cylindrical, 
about  as  thick  as  a  straw,  and  from  four  to  twelve  inches  long,  which 
are  sometimes  attached  to  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  rhizome, 
sometimes  separate,  and  generally  more  or  less  broken.  The  colour 
of  the  root  is  internally  whitish;  and,  when  one  of  the  radicak  is 
broken  transversely,  the  pith  appears  somewhat  stellate.  By  these 
characters,  the  root  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
other  plants,  which  are  said  to  be  now  frequently  mixed  with  or  sub- 
stituted for  it.  The  root  has  a  very  feeble  odour,  said  to  resemble 
that  of  seneka,  and  a  taste  which,  though  slight  at  first,  becomes 
bitterish,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  In  the  fresh  root  the  taste  is  ex- 
tremely acrid  and  burning;  but  the  acrimony  is  diminished  by  dry- 
ing, and  very  much  impaired  by  time.  Water  and  alcohol  extract 
its  virtues ;  which  are  much  injured  by  long  boiling. 

Active  Principle.  Black  hellebore  contains  a  volatile  oHj  with 
which  its  acrimony  is  probably  connected,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
and  upon  the  escape  of  which  may  possibly  depend  the  diminution 
of  the  activity  of  the  drug  by  drying  and  by  time.  There  is  also 
said  to  be  an  acrid  fixed  oil  among  its  ingredients;  and  a  peculiar 
principle  has  been  discovered,  called  heUehorin,  which  is  white,  crys- 
tallisable,  bitter  to  the  taste,  with  a  slight  tingling  effect  on  the 
tongue,  and  neuter  in  its  relation  to  acids  and  alkalies.  (See  U.  S, 
Di9pen$atary.)  How  far  this  principle  is  connected  with  the  medi- 
cinal activity  has  not,  I  believe,  been  ascertained.* 

*  Some  eDtirely  new  Tiewa  of  the  properties  of  black  hellebore  haye  been  pre- 
lented  by  Professor  Schroff,  of  Vienna,  based  upon  experiments  on  rabbits,  and  011 
man  both  healthy  and  diseased.  I  give  them  in  a  note,  because  they  are  so  much 
in  opposition  to  common  opinion,  that  they  cannot  be  receiyed  as  quite  correct, 
until  confirmed  by  fiirther  research.  The  root,  he  says,  is  inodorous,  nearly  taste- 
lew,  and  destitute  of  any  actire  Tolatile  principle,  as  it  is  not  more  energetic  fresh 
than  dried.  It  has  little  medicinal  activity.  Two  drachms  of  the  Aresh,  and  a 
drachm  of  the  dried  root  are  well  supported  by  rabbits,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  watery  or  ethereal  extract  in  the  dose  of  ft'om  16  grains  to  a  drachm.  In 
man,  28  grains  of  the  watery  and  half  the  quantity  of  ethereal  extract  produce  no 
remarkable  elTeot.  The  root  collected  in  May  is  most  actiye.  The  physiological 
effects  are  ascribable  to  a  narcotic  and  an  acrid  priuciple ;  the  former  producing 
ktayiness  of  the  head,  yertigo,  abnormal  sounds,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  troubled 
iliep,  the  retardation  of  the  pulse,  •!«•;   the  second,  yomiting,  stomachic  and 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Black  hellebore  was  long  thought 
to  be  the  celebrated  hellebore  of  the  ancients ;  bat,  at  present,  it  ui 
generally  believed  that  the  latter  was  the  root  of  another  species, 
Helleborus  orientalisj  which  has  been  found  growing  in  the  districts, 
where  the  plant  used  hj  the  ancients  is  known  to  have  been  most 
abundant.  In  the  recent  state,  the  root  is  violently  acrid,  producing, 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  inflammation  and  even  blistering;  but  this 
property  is  much  diminished  by  drying,  and  is  lost  by  time.  When 
taken  internally,  the  medicine  is  a  drastic  hydragogue  cathartic,  with 
a  disposition  to  stimulate  the  uterus,  and  therefore  ranked  with  the 
emmenagogues.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  in  its  operation,  sometimes 
acting  harshly  in  doses,  in  which,  at  other  times,  it  produces  little  or 
no  effect,  and  in  over-doses  causing  hypercatharsis,  with  vomiting, 
abdominal  pains,  cramps,  and  convulsions,  which  have  sometimes 
ended  fatally.  This  inequality  of  action  probably  arises,  in  part, 
from  difference  of  susceptibility  in  the  persons  taking  it,  which  seems 
to  be  common  in  relation  to  the  ranunculacese,  and  partly  from  the 
great  inequality  in  the  strength  of  the  medicine,  in  o<msequence  of 
the  deterioration  it  undergoes  by  keeping.  Some  suppose  that  its 
active  matter  is  absorbed,  and  has  a  special  disposition,  like  that  of 
aloes,  to  act  on  the  pelvic  viscera.  From  the  manner  in  which  it 
acts  poisonously  on  the  lower  animals,  it  has  been  supposed  to 
operate  also  specially  on  the  brain. 

The  hellebore  of  the  ancients  had  great  reputation  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  insanity,  melancholia,  and  epilepsy;  and  was  believed  to 
operate  usefully  in  these  complaints  through  its  purgative  proper* 
ties;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  supposed  narcotic  influence 
may  have  had  some  instrumentality  in  the  favourable  results.  The 
ancients  used  it  also  in  amenorrhoea,  dropsy,  worms  in  the  bowels, 
and  affections  of  the  skin.  In  this  country,  black  hellebore  is  little 
employed,  except,  perhaps,  in  amenorrhoea,  in  which  it  is  supposed 

intefltinal  pains,  and  diarrhoea,  which  is,  howoTer,  exceptional.  Sometimes  th« 
saliTary  and  nrinary  lecretions  are  increased.  Professor  Schroff  does  not  admit 
that  black  hellebore  has,  with  man,  the  properties  of  a  drastic  cathartic.  It  CTen 
produces  more  frequently  constipation  than  purgation ;  though  it  Tery  often  occa- 
sions loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  cTen  Tomiting.  When  it  causes  death,  it  acts  bj 
paralyiing  the  heart ;  probably  through  the  ganglionic  nerres,  which  it  reaches 
through  the  blood.  It  nerer  produces  gastro-intestinal  inflammation.  The  watery 
extract  is  less  actiye  than  the  alcoholic ;  the  former  containing  only  the  narcotic 
principle,  while  the  latter  contains  both.  {Archives  OiniraleM^  Aoiit,  1859,  p.  232.) 
From  this  summary  of  the  properties  of  black  hellebore,  it  would  appear  to  belong 
less  to  the  cathartics  than  to  the  nerrous  sedatives,  and  would  take  rank  with  digi- 
talis, aconite,  American  hellebore,  tio,  {NoU  to  tk$  Hwnd  §iUion.) 
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to  be  Qsefol  by  a  specific  action  on  the  aterns,  independently  of  pur- 
gation. At  one  time  I  employed  the  medicine  to  a  considerable 
extent,  bnt  found  it  so  often  quite  ineffectual,  and  at  all  times  so 
uncertain,  that  I  long  since  abandoned  the  use  of  it  altogether.* 
My  want  of  success  with  it  may  haye  been  owing  to  the  deteriorated 
character  of  the  drug,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  long  kept  in 
the  shops.  I  can  readily  understand,  however,  that,  in  the  countries 
where  it  may  be  obtained  fresh,  and  of  unimpaired  powers,  it  may  be 
a  useful  remedy  in  the  complaints,  in  which  its  congener  was  employed 
by  the  ancients. 

The  dose  of  the  root,  with  a  view  to  full  effect,  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains.  From  three  to  six  grains  of  it  may  be  given  as  an 
alterative  and  aperient,  in  skin  affections  and  portal  congestion.  A 
deeoctionj  made  by  boiling  two  drachms  in  a  pint  of  water,  has  been 
recommended  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidounce  every  four  hours. 

The  AlcohoUe  Extract  (Extractum  Hsllbbori,  U.  8.\  prepared 
as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  administered  in  the 
dose  of  ten  or  twelve  grains. 

But  the  Tineture  of  Black  Eellebore  (Tinctura  Hellbbori,  U.  S.j 
L(md.)j  not  unfrequently  called  tinctura  melampoditj  is  the  prepara- 
tion most  employed.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  amenorrhosa,  in  the  dose 
of  one  or  two  fiuidrachms.  Dr.  Meade,  who  especially  recommended 
it  in  this  affection,  gave  two  teaspoonfuls,  in  a  glass  of  warm  water, 
twice  a  day. 


IV.  GAMBOGE. 

GAMBOQIA.  Cr,&— Cambogia.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Gamboge  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an  unknown  tree,  grow- 
ing in  the  Siamese  province  of  Cambodia,  and  in  Cochin  China,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Garcinia,  from  the  close  resemblance  of 
its  product  to  that  of  one  of  the  Garcinise  of  Ceylon,  the  Hebraden- 

*  This  want  of  aucceas  is  readily  explained,  if  the  researches  of  Professor  Schroff 
ire  correot.  In  this  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  inactiyity  referred  to  in  the  text  is 
•wi]ia»  not  to  the  loss  of  power  by  time,  bat  in  fact  to  original  deficiency.  Th« 
remarks  abore  made  in  reference  to  the  acrimony  of  the  fresh  root,  its  drastic 
cathartic  properties  when  recently  dried,  and  its  loss  of  power  by  time,  were  of 
course  based  on  the  authority  of  Buropean  writers;  as  the  plant  is  not  cultiTatcd 
in  tliis  coimtry,  and  the  aathor  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  using  the  firesh 
ncL  (NaU  to  tk4  99e9md 
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drcn  Cambog%oide9  of  Graham.  When  the  leayes  or  young  shoots 
of  this  tree  are  broken,  a  yellow  opaque  juice  exudes,  which  is  either 
received  in  hollow  bamboo  canes,  where  it  is  allowed  to  harden,  or  is 
collected  in  convenient  receptacles,  and,  after  attaining  the  proper 
consistence,  is  worked  by  the  hand  into  rolls  or  other  forms.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  exists  in  commerce  in  two  shapes,  distinguished  as  the 
jptpe,  and  the  lump  or  cake  gamboge.  The  former  is  in  cylindrical 
rolls,  separate  or  agglutinated  together,  sometimes  bent  on  them- 
selves, an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  and  of  variable  length,  often 
striated  longitudinally  on  the  outer  surface,  and  more  or  less  hollow 
within.  The  latter  is  in  irregular  masses,  often  filled  with  impurities, 
and  generally  of  inferior  value.  The  striated  surface  of  the  rolls  is 
ascribed  to  the  impressions  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bamboo, 
and  the  hollow  in  the  centre  to  the  shrinking  during  concretion. 

Properties.  The  colour  of  the  surface  is  a  dull  orange,  diversified 
with  greenish  stains,  and  often  concealed  by  the  yellow  powder  pro- 
duced by  attrition.  The  broken  surface  is  conchoidal,  smooth,  shin- 
ing, and  of  a  fine  reddish-orange  colour.  The  powder  is  of  a  beautiful 
bright  yellow.  Gramboge  is  without  smell,  and  has  little  taste,  but, 
when  kept  for  a  short  time  in  the  mouth,  produces  an  acrid  impres- 
sion. It  is  inflammable.  With  water  it  forms  a  beautiful,  bright- 
yellow,  opaque  emulsion.  It  is  a  gum-resin,  consisting  mainly  of 
gummy  and  resinous  matter,  the  former  of  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
the  latter  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  both  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  is 
wholly  dissolved,  when  treated  successively  by  water  and  ether.  The 
colour,  acrimony,  and  medical  virtues  reside  in  the  resinous  ingre- 
dient, which  constitutes  a  proportion  of  the  whole,  varying,  in  dif- 
ferent specimens,  from  about  75  to  90  per  cent.  The  resin  is  quite 
peculiar,  and,  having  the  acid  property  of  neutralizing  the  alkalies, 
has  received  the  name  of  gamhogic  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Usee.  In  full  doses  gamboge  is  a  power- 
ful, drastic,  hydragogue  cathartic,  producing  very  copious  watery 
stools,  and  often  operating  with  much  harshness.  It  is  very  apt  to 
cause  nausea  and  vomiting;  and  its  action  is  often  attended  with 
griping  pains  and  general  depression.  Its  disposition  to  nauseate 
shows  a  special  affinity  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  rather  a  special  susceptibility  of  this  portion  of  the  canal  to  its 
influence.  Some  ascribe  this  tendency  to  its  ready  solubility  in  the 
gastric  liquor ;  but  assuredly  its  active  resinous  matter  is  not  more 
readily  dissolved  than  the  active  matter  of  aloes,  which  water  takes 
up,  and  which  acts  specially  on  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  canal. 
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In  smaller  doses,  it  is  less  disposed  to  irritate  the  stomach,  while,  if 
sufficiently  often  repeated,  it  still  operates  npon  the  howels.  The 
gnm-resin  is  also  thought  to  be  diuretic. 

In  orer-doses,  it  is  capable  of  causing  death  by  the  conjoint  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  or  inflammation,  and  the  great  prostration  from 
Tomiting  and  hypercatharsis  which  it  produces.  Fatal  effects  haye 
resulted  from  a  drachm.  Dr.  Pereira  ascribes  the  deaths  which  haye 
ensued  from  the  use  of  enormous  quantities  of  Morrison's  pills,  mainly 
to  the  gamboge  contained  in  them.  In  these  cases,  excessiye  yomit- 
ing  and  purging,  pains  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  a  weak  pulse 
and  cold  extremities  have  occurred  during  life,  and  'signs  of  inflam- 
mation, ulceration,  and  gangrene  of  the  intestines  haye  been  noticed 
after  death.  {Mat.  Med.,  3d  ed.,  p.  2027.) 

Gamboge  may  be  used  wheneyer  an  energetic  purgatiye  effect  is 
called  for,  and  there  is  no  irritability  of  the  stomach  present,  and  no 
reason  to  suspect  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  But  it  is  much  more 
frequently  giyen  with  other  cathartics,  to  increase  and  hasten  their 
action,  than  alone. 

Drop9ff  is  probably  the  disease  in  which  it  is  most  frequently 
specially  employed.  It  is  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint by  its  powerful  hydragogue  operation,  and  its  supposed  diu- 
retic powers.  But  caution  should  be  obseryed  in  its  use,  lest  it  may 
aggrayate  any  existing  intestinal  irritation  on  the  one  hand,  or  pro- 
duce too  great  prostration  on  the  other.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
cases  attended  with  great  torpor  of  the  bowels. 

When  strong  reyulsion  is  required  from  the  head  to  the  bowels, 
gamboge  has  been  recommended ;  but  its  disposition  to  cause  yomit- 
ing  renders  it,  I  think,  of  doubtful  applicability  to  these  cases. 

In  worms  in  the  bowels  it  is  often  effectual,  and  has  been  employed 
successfully  in  the  expulsion  of  the  tapeworm.  The  use  of  it  entered 
into  Madame  Nouffer's  plan  of  treating  the  tapeworm,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  King  of  France,  and  made  public  by  his  order. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  gamboge  is  from  two  to  six  grains. 
In  the  treatment  of  tapeworm  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  haye  been 
recommended.  Generally,  in  order  to  ayoid  its  nauseating  and 
emetic  action,  it  should  be  giyen  in  small  doses  of  a  grain  or  two 
eyery  hour  or  two  until  it  acts.  In  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  it  is 
most  adyantageously  used  in  conjunction  with  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
of  which  a  drachm  may  be  giyen  with  each  grain  of  the  gum-resin. 
The  medicine  may  be  administered  in  pill  or  emulsion,  the  latter  form 
being  preferable.    It  has  been  recommended  in  dropsical  complaints. 
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in  the  form  of  alkaline  solution;  ftnd  a  tincture  has  been  used  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  as  a  powerful  diuretic  in  these  affections,  made 
by  digesting,  for  four  days,  half  an  ounce  of  gamboge  and  an  ounce 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  previously  well  rubbed  together,  in  twelye 
ounces  of  brandy,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  from  thirty  minims  to  a 
fiuidrachm.  Gamboge  is  an  ingredient  of  the  compound  cathartic 
pilla  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  may  be  properly  noticed  here, 
as  this  is  the  last  of  the  cathartics  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe, 
which  enters  into  their  composition. 

ooMPOxnn)  oathabtic  fills. — Pilula  Oathabticjb 

OOMPOSITiB.   U.S. 

These  pills  are  made  by  mixing  together  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  extract  of  jalap,  mild  chloride  of  mercury  or  calomel,  and 
gamboge,  then  forming  them  into  a  mass  with  water,  and  dividing 
the  mass  into  pills. 

They  were  first  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880 ; 
in  order  that  the  profession  might  be  in  possession  of  an  officinal 
cathartic  compound,  uniting  all  the  advantages  which  had  recom- 
mended certain  empirical  or  patented  pills  to  general  use,  and  pre- 
pared on  scientific  principles.  The  special  objects  aimed  at,  in  their 
formation,  were  efficiency  and  mildness  of  action,  smallness  of  bulk, 
and  influence  upon  the  hepatic  function,  in  conjunction  with  their 
purgative  effect.  The  well-established  fact,  that  the  more  powerful 
drastic  cathartics  might,  by  combination,  be  deprived  of  much  of 
their  violence  or  harshness  of  operation,  without  any  loss  of  efficiency 
as  cathartics,  was  taken  advantage  of  in  this  case.  The  principle, 
upon  which  this  result  takes  place,  has  been  already  explained.  (See 
page  475.)  The  cathartic  ingredients  are  colocynth,  scammony,  and 
aloes,  contained  in  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  with  jalap, 
gamboge,  and  calomel  added.  The  several  ingredients  enter  into  the 
composition  in  the  proportion  of  their  mean  full  doses.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  difference  in  locality  and  mode  of  action  are  secured ; 
the  gamboge  operating  more  especially  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  aloes  on  the  lower,  calomel  on  the  liver,  and 
colocynth,  scammony,  and  jalap,  about  equally  on  the  whole  track, 
though  with  some  difference,  in  the  character  of  their  action,  between 
colocynth  and  the  other  two.  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that,  by  the 
character  of  the  several  components,  there  is  secured  a  hydragogue 
operation,  along  with  an  influence  directed  more  especially  to  the 
muscular  motion ;  and  a  tonic  action  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  so 
as  to  balance  the  tendency  to  exhaustion  from  the  copious  serous  dis- 
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charge.  The  oorenienee  of  smallness  of  size  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  extracts,  in  the  case  of  the  two  most  bulky  ingredients,  namely, 
odocynth  and  jalap.  Prepared  originally  upon  principle,  they  have 
been  found  to  answer  well  in  practice,  and  are  now  extensively  em- 
ployed throughout  the  United  States.  They  may  be  used  in  all 
cases,  not  complicated  with  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  in  which  brisk  purgation  is  demanded ;  but  are  specially 
applicable  to  congestion  of  the  portal  circulation  generally,  and  either 
active  congestion  or  torpor  of  the  liver ;  as  in  our  autumnal  fevers 
at  their  conmiencement,  bilious  disorder  with  constipation,  jaundice, 
hepatitis,  etc. 

Each  pill  contains  about  3.5  grains ;  and  three  or  four  pills  may 
be  given  for  a  full  dose  to  an  adult.  One  will  generally  operate  as  a 
laxative,  and  may  be  given  in  cases  of  constipation  with  deficient 
biliary  secretion.  The  stools  produced  by  them  are  generally  bilious* 
If  made  out  of  impure  materials,  or  without  conformity  to  the  offici- 
nal directions,  they  may  be  expected  not  to  operate  in  the  manner 
here  described ;  and  if  any  parcel  be  found  very  feeble,  or  very  vio- 
lent, the  result  may  be  ascribed  to  one  of  these  causes. 

Tlie  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  have  a  Compound  Pill  of 
Q-amboge  (Pilula  Cimbogls  Oomposita,  Lond.)y  consisting  of  gam- 
boge, aloes,  one  or  more  aromatic  ingredients,  and  soap,  which  may 
be  given  as  an  active  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains ; 
but  this  preparation  is  not  calculated  to  answer  the  same  purposes  as 
the  U.  S.  pills  above  described. 


V.  ELATERIUM.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dvb. 

EXTRACTUM  ELATERIL  Lond. 

Origin,  Elaterium  is  a  substance  deposited  by  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  Momordica  Elaterium  [Echalium  officinarum^  Ecbalium 
agreste^  Ecbalium  Elaterium)^  the  wild  or  squirting  cucumber,  a 
trailing,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  common  cucumber  vine,  though  without  tendrils,  growing  wild  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  England,  where  the  medicine 
is  prepared.  The  fruit  is  oval,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
like  a  small  cucumber.  When  quite  ripe,  it  separates  from  the  stem, 
and,  through  the  former  place  of  junction,  throws  out  its  juice  and 
seeds  with  great  force,  and  sometimes,  according  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell, 
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to  a  distance  of  twenty  yards.  {Pharm.  J.  and  Trani.f  Oct.  1850.) 
To  procure  the  elaterium,  the  fmits  are  picked  before  perfect  mata«> 
rity,  sliced,  and  expressed;  and  the  juice  thus  obtained  is  set  aside 
for  deposition,  which  takes  place  in  about  four  hours.  The  clear 
liquor  is  poured  off  from  the  deposited  matter,  which,  after  being 
well  drained,  is  spread  out  upon  cloths  and  dried.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  proceeding.  The  method  first  employed  by  Dr.  Glut- 
terbuck,  which  yields  the  finest  product,  is  to  slice  the  fruits,  allow 
the  free  juice  about  the  seeds  to  drain  upon  a  sieve;  then  to  scrape 
out  the  interior  pulp  and  seeds,  and,  haying  washed  these  with  water 
upon  the  sieve,  to  permit  the  united  liquids  to  stand  until  deposition 
takes  place.  The  deposited  matter  is  then  dried.  Procured  in  this 
way,  it  is  called  Clutterbuck's  elaterium. 

Properties.  Good  elaterium  is  in  thin,  irregular,  fiat  or  somewhat 
curled,  wafer-like  pieces,  often  having  upon  one  side  the  marks  of  the 
cloth  upon  which  it  was  dried,  very  light,  friable,  and  opaque,  of  a 
greenish  or  grayish-green  colour,  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitter  somewhat 
acrid  taste.  Inferior  kinds  are  very  dark,  hard,  and  of  difficult  frao* 
ture,  probably  prepared  by  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  after  deposi- 
tion; or  very  light-coloured,  friable,  and  soft,  from  adulteration,  as 
the  drug  sold  under  the  name  of  Maltese  elaterium.  Both  of  these 
should  be  rejected.  Elaterium  yields  its  active  matter  to  alcohol,  but 
not  to  water. 

Active  Principle.  The  purgative  properties  of  elaterium  have  been 
found  to  reside  in  a  peculiar  neuter  principle,  called  elaterinj  which 
is  white,  crystallizable,  inodorous,  of  an  acrid  and  extremely  bitter 
taste,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  dissolved  by 
alcohol,  ether,  heated  olive  oil,  and  the  diluted  acids.  It  is  most 
conveniently  obtained  by  treating  elaterium  with  boiling  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  elaterin  with  a  green  resinous  matter,  evaporat- 
ing the  tincture  until  separation  begins  to  take  place,  and  then 
pouring  it  into  a  boiling  solution  of  potassa.  The  alkaline  solution 
dissolves  the  green  resin,  and  the  elaterin  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
According  to  Dr.  Merries,  English  elaterium  yields  from  15  to  26 
per  cent,  of  elaterin ;  but  Mr.  Hennel  obtained  from  one  specimen 
as  much  as  44  per  cent.  The  discovery  of  the  principle  was  made 
by  these  chemists  about  the  same  time. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  The  purgative  properties  of  elaterium 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  In  its  local  action,  it  is  irritant,  pro- 
ducing severe  ophthalmia  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  eyes, 
and  causing  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  fingers  of  the  per- 
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BODS  engaged  in  its  preparation.  It  is  a  powerful  drastic,  hydra- 
gogne  pnrgative,  prompt  in  its  action,  often  in  its  full  dose  causing 
nausea  and  vomiting,  severe  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  much 
prostration  of  the  general  strength;  though  it  produces,  at  the  same 
time,  a  stimulant  effect  upon  the  circulatory  system,  as  evinced  by 
increased  frequency  of  pulse,  dryness  of  the  tongue,  and  thirst. 
No  cathartic  equals  it  in  hydragogue  effect,  or  in  general  power  and 
violence  of  action.  In  over-doses  it  produces  the  effects  of  an  acrid 
poison,  and  has  repeatedly  caused  death,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
gastro-intestinal  inflammation.  This  harshness  of  operation  led  at 
one  time  to  its  entire  abandonment;  but  its  extraordinary  powers  in 
dropsy  have  brought  it  again  into  use,  and,  properly  regulated,  it 
may  be  employed  safely,  and  sometimes  with  great  effect.  It  is 
thought  also  to  operate  as  a  diuretic,  and  thus  to  be  additionally 
useful  in  the  disease. 

It  should  not  be  employed  indiscriminately  in  all  cases  of  dropsy, 
and  never  when  there  is  any  evidence  of  gastro-enteric  irritation  or 
inflammation.  But  in  obstinate  cases,  with  a  tendency  to  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  without  febrile  complication,  which  have  re- 
sisted all  other  treatment,  it  should  be  tried.  It  has  appeared  to 
me  best  adapted  to  ascites ;  and  I  have  seen  it  promptly  successful 
in  that  form  of  the  disease,  after  failure  with  all  other  measures.  It 
should  be  given  every  second  or  third  day,  and  may  be  continued  a 
week  or  two,  if  the  patient  be  not  too  much  exhausted,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  exhibited.  Its 
stimulant  influence  on  the  circulation  has  a  tendency  to  counteract 
the  depressing  effects  of  the  copious  evacuation,  which  might  other- 
wise occasion  syncope.  Though  prudence  requires  its  suspension 
after  the  time  specified,  it  may  be  resumed  again  subsequently  if 
deemed  advisable. 

It  may  be  used  also  in  other  affections  requiring  extreme  energy 
of  purgative  action,  but  always  with  caution;  and  there  are  few 
eases,  in  which  all  that  can  be  accomplished  by  cathartics  may  not 
be  effected  by  means  of  others  less  violent  and  dangerous. 

Administration,  The  dose  of  elaterium  varies  extremely,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  variable  strength  of  the  drug.  The  purest,  prepared 
according  to  the  method  of  Glutterbuck,  will  operate  energetically 
in  the  dose  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  while  sometimes  two  grains  of 
commercial  elaterium  are  required.  Unless  when  the  strength  of 
the  drug  is  known,  the  practitioner  should  always  begin  with  small 
doses,  and  increase,  if  necessary,  until  he  has    ascertained  the 
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amount  required  to  act.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to  com- 
mence with  one-sixth  or  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  repeated  eyerj  hour 
or  two  till  it  operates,  or  till  found  inefficient  in  that  quantity,  and 
then  to  increase.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  alcoholic  solution. 
The  pill  is  conveniently  made  with  extract  of  gentian.  Ab  elaterin 
is  of  uniform  strength,  and  readily  prepared,  it  would  be  well  to 
substitute  it  for  elaterium ;  as  a  definite  dose  could  thus  always  be 
obtained.  This  principle  acts  in  the  dose  of  one-sixteenth  or  one* 
twelfth  of  a  grain.  One  grain  of  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  alcohol  with  four  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  minims  given  for  a  dose,  diluted  with  water.  The  acid  aids 
in  holding  it  in  solution  in  water,  when  the  tincture  is  diluted. 


VI.  CROTON  OIL. 
OLEUM  TIGLIL  U.S.j  Lond.—CuoTOVJB  Olkuu.  JEd. 

Origin,  Croton  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Oroion  Tipliunij 
a  shrub  or  small  tree,  growing  in  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  fruit  is  a  three-celled  capsule,  with  a  seed  in  each  celL  The 
seeds  are  somewhat  larger  than  a  grain  of  coffee,  and  consist  of  an 
interior  oily,  light,  yellowish-brown  kernel,  and  a  thin  black  shell, 
covered  by  a  soft  yellowish-brown  coating,  which,  being  partially 
rubbed  off  by  friction  during  carriage,  exposes,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  black  colour  of  the  shell.  The  kernel  is  powerfully  pur- 
gative in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains;  and  the  seeds  themselves 
have  long  been  employed  in  Hindostan  with  a  view  to  this  effect. 
The  oil  is  obtained  from  them  by  expression,  though  it  may  also  be 
separated  by  decoction  with  water,  or  by  the  action  of  ether,  which 
dissolves  it,  and  leaves  it  behind  when  evaporated.  It  is  usually 
brought  from  India,  though  prepared  also  in  England  by  expression. 

Properties*  Croton  oil  has  an  oleaginous  consistence,  a  colour 
varying  from  pale  yellow  to  dark  reddish-brown,  a  peculiar  odour, 
and  a  hot  acrid  taste,  which  remains  long  in  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
with  unpleasant  effect.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  oil,  one  pale 
yellow,  and  brought  from  India,  the  other  dark  reddish-brown,  and 
prepared  in  England.  These  differ  somewhat  in  their  relations  to 
alcohol,  the  latter  being  perfectly  soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  that 
liquid;,  the  former,  if  shaken  with  an  equal  volume,  forming  an 
opaque  emulsion,  which  upon  standing  separates  into  two  parts,  the 
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She  ktaov  bj  being  lepeetedl j  vasbei  whb  ekoboL  kst  dl  hat 
acrid  prapertyv  vbile  die  otbcr  porkkHi  in  eleoholie  eofartioa  wu  ex« 
IraBefy  acrid.  FroB  this  it  ma j  be  infened  tbat  tbe  ofl  eoMisla  of 
two  diatift  aabetaneeB,  one  a  bland  fixed  oiL»  tbe  ocb«  an  acrid 
principle,  kdd  in  aolotMn  bj  die  oiL»  and  probablj  die  aetare  prin« 
eiple  ai  vdlof  die  <h1  ai  of  the  seeds.  TUi  principle  appears  to 
be  Tolatile;  far,  in  certain  diemical  processes  to  wbidi  tbe  seeds 
were  exposed  by  Pelletier  and  Carentovi,  a  Tapoar  vas  exhaled, 
ander  die  appljcatkin  of  heat,  vhidi  had  a  stiong  nanseons  odour 
and  acrid  taste,  and  irritated  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  It  has  not, 
hswerer,  been  isolated.  Tbe  cn>tonic  add,  to  which  the  acrid  prop- 
erty has  been  ascribed,  has  been  foand  by  Mr.  Redwood  to  be  inot, 
or  nearly  so.  (/lui^p.  1274.) 

MfdiemI  EfftdtM  amd  East.  Croton  <m1  is  a  powerfbl  local  irritant, 
prodneing,  wboi  applied  to  the  surface,  inflammation  attended  with 
a  copions  emption,  ct  which  I  shsll  have  occauon  to  treat  more  par- 
tieakriy  vnder  the  mbefacients.  As  a  porgatire,  it  operates  with 
great  rapidity,  often  in  an  boor  or  less.  It  is  also  Teiy  energetic, 
thoogh  in  moderate  doses  not  in  general  Teiy  irritating.  In  the 
eharacter  of  its  porgatire  effect,  it  most  rank  with  the  drastic  and 
bjdragogoe  cathartics;  as  it  produces  copions  wateiy  stools,  and  in 
Ofcr-doses  occasions  nausea,  Tomiting,  hypercatharsis,  and  serere 
abdominal  pains.  Death  has  been  prodaeed  by  two  drachms  and  a 
half  of  the  oil,  swallowed  by  mistake.  In  this  case  there  was  no 
fomiting,  but  excessiye  purging,  burning  pains  in  the  oesophagus, 
abdominal  tenderness,  and  great  prostration,  with  appearances  re- 
sembling those  of  the  collapse  of  cholera.  The  patient  was  ill  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  oil,  and  was  probably  purged  to  death.  No 
lesion  was  obserred  in  the  stomadi.  {Joum.  de  CTtim.  M^y  2e  sdr., 
T.  509.)  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  medicine  pro- 
dnces  its  purgative  effect  by  its  direct  irritant  action  on  the  mucous 
membrane.     It  is  said  sometimes  to  purge,  when  rubbed  upon  the 
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anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen;  bat  I  have  never  witnessed  this 
effect  from  the  external  application  of  the  oil. 

The  energy  and  rapidity,  and  we  may  add,  the  comparative  mild- 
ness with  which  it  operates  in  ordinary  doses,  render  croton  oil  s 
most  valuable  remedy  in  certain  cases  of  obHinate  ecnsttpationj  and 
obitmction  from  accumulation  in  the  bowels^  which  have  resisted 
other  cathartics.  Every  practitioner  must  have  witnessed  its  good 
effects,  in  some  of  these  cases.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  con* 
found  such  cases  with  constipation,  resulting  from  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowels,  or  of  their  whole  thickness. 

In  apoplexy^  hemiplegia^  and  coma  from  other  causes,  in  which 
the  patient  cannot  swallow  without  great  difficulty,  the  smallness  of 
the  dose  renders  the  oil  of  great  service;  as  a  drop  of  it,  placed  on 
the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and  repeated  if  necessary,  will  often 
fulfil  the  indications  of  energetic  purgation  and  derivation  to  the 
bowels,  offered  by  the  case. 

In  maniacal  cases,  and  sometimes  also  in  children^  this  smallness 
of  the  bulk  answers  an  excellent  purpose;  enabling  us  readily  to 
administer  the  oil  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  when  there 
may  be  a  determined  resistance  to  all  medicines. 

In  dropsical  cases,  in  which  purgation  may  be  indicated,  croton 
oil  is  among  the  hydragogues  to  which  we  can  have  recourse.  Dr. 
Geo.  Fife,  of  Birmingham,  considers  it  among  the  most  efficacious 
and  safe  remedies  in  dropsy.  He  gives  it  daily,  in  the  dose  of  a 
minim,  and  thinks  it  acts  more  especially  by  promoting  absorption ; 
as  he  has  not  found  it  to  possess  the  hydragogue  properties  ascribed 
to  it.  {Lancety  March,  1857,  p.  259.) 

It  has  been  employed  in  certain  instances  of  neuralgia^  and  other 
nervouB  disorder^  with  so  much  success,  as  to  have  led  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  might  possess  a  specific  influence  over  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  seeking  any  other  cause  of  the 
favourable  result  than  the  powerful  revulsion  from  the  seat  of  the 
disease  to  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  sciatica^  it  has  proved  highly  advantageous  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hancock,  of  London,  who  believes  it  to  act  by  removing  from 
the  bowels  the  feculent  matters,  which,  as  he  thinks,  produce  this  dis- 
order by  irritating  the  pelvic  nerves.  {Banking's  Abstract^  No.  xxiL 
p.  64.) 

The  oil  has  also  been  recommended  in  obstinate  amenorrhceaj  and 
against  the  tapeworm. 

I  have  found  it  sometimes  useful,  added  in  extremely  small  pro- 
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portion  to  aloes  and  rhubarb,  when  they  haye  begun  to  lose  their 
effects  on  repetition.  From  one-twelfth  to  a  quarter  of  a  drop,  in- 
corporated, in  the  form  of  pill,  with  the  ordinary  laxative  dose  of 
one  of  these  medicines,  gives  it  sufficient  activity,  with  but  little 
additional  irritative  tendency. 

AdmimMiraticiu  The  dose  of  croton  oil  is  somewhat  indefinite, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  susceptibility  to  its  operation  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  There  seems  to  be  the  same  difference  in  this 
respect,  whether  the  medicine  is  applied  to  the  stomach  or  the  skin; 
some  having  a  remarkable  insusceptibility  to  its  action  in  either  way. 
The  oil,  however,  will  generally  operate  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to 
three  drops.  The  ordinary  method  of  administration  is  to  make  two 
drops  into  four  pills  with  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  give  one  of  these 
every  hour  till  they  operate.  It  may  also  be  ^ven  in  emulsion;  but 
the  acrid  unpleasant  impression  it  leaves  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  is 
an  objection  to  the  liquid  form,  when  these  parts  have  their  ordinary 
sensibility.  A  tincture  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oil  in 
alcohol,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  soluble  in  that  liquid.  An 
opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  a  minute  division  of  the  dose.  A 
small  quantity  may  be  readily  concealed  in  some  article  of  food,  as 
in  molasses,  milk,  cream,  etc. 


CATHARTIC  ENEMATA. 

In  relation  to  the  general  subject  of  enemata,  enough  has  been 
said  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  (See  voL  i.  pp.  69  and  70.)  We 
have  here  only  to  consider  them  in  reference  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  bowels.  Medicines  operate  upon  the  same  principles,  adminis- 
tered in  this  method,  as  when  taken  by  the  stomach.  They  produce 
contraction  of  the  bowels,  either  by  irritating  the  mucous  membrane, 
stimulating  directly  the  muscular  coat,  as  by  distension,  or  through 
the  medium  of  absorption,  as  is  asserted  of  aloes.  They  are  admin- 
istered with  several  objects,  or  to  meet  several  indications. 

1.  They  are  given  to  hasten  or  facilitate  the  action  of  cathartics 
administered  by  the  mouth.  It  often  happens  that  these  carry  down 
the  contents  of  the  upper  bowels  into  the  colon,  and  then  seem  to 
lose  their  power.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  stimulation  applied 
directly  to  the  rectum,  and  thence  sympathetically  propagated  to 
the  colon,  is  attended  with  the  best  effects.  The  bowels  are  more 
thoroughly  evacuated  than  they  would  be  by  the  cathartic  or  enema 
alone. 
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2.  The  stomaoh  may  be  so  irritable  that  it  will  not  retain  pnrgir 
tiye  medicine;  or  it  may  be  in  a  condition  quite  incompatible  with 
the  introduction  of  any  irritating  substance  into  it,  as  in  acute  or 
chronic  gastritis;  or  the  bowels  may  be  in  a  similar  state,  contra^ 
indicating  any  direct  disturbing  influence.  Under  all  these  circum* 
stances,  should  it  be  desirable  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  bowela, 
enemata  may  be  employed. 

8.  In  obstinate  constipation,  whether  from  want  of  irritability,  or 
from  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bowels,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  every  possible  influence,  in  order  to  overcome  their 
inactivity  or  resistance ;  and  enemata  are  among  the  measures  which 
may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

4.  In  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  bowels  from  impacted  feceSi 
intussusceptio,  etc.,  it  is  often  necessary  to  bring  in  the  aid  of  ene^ 
mata.  In  case  of  feculent  accumulation,  they  serve  to  soften  and 
then  break  up  the  impacted  mass.  Should  invagination  of  the  bowel 
have  occurred,  they  promise  even  more  advantage  than  purgativeSi 
because  they  apply  the  force  in  the  proper  direction  for  thrusting 
backward  the  intruding  portion  of  the  bowel.  When  the  difficulty 
is  owing  to  chronic  stricture,  tumours,  etc.,  they  are  necessary,  in 
order,  by  reducing  the  feculent  matter  to  a  semiliquid  state,  to 
enable  it  to  pass  through  the  narrowed  aperture.  In  any  case,  even 
when  the  cause  is  not  obvious,  good  may  be  hoped  for  from  them, 
and  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended,  with  due  caution  on  the  part  of 
the  operator. 

5.  In  habitual  constipation,  dependent  on  torpor  of  the  rectum 
and  lower  colon,  which  often  occurs  in  old  persons,  they  are  prefer* 
able  to  laxatives  by  the  mouth,  as  they  do  not  equally  interfere  with 
the  digestive  process. 

6.  In  flatulence  and  tympanites,  existing  mainly  in  the  large  in- 
testines, they  are  very  efficient,  because  operating  more  immediately 
upon  the  seat  of  the  disorder. 


1.  COMMON  ENEMA. — A  purgative  injection  in  common  use, 
and  of  which  the  materials  are  at  hand  in  every  family,  consists  of 
molasses,  olive  oil  or  lard,  and  common  salt,  of  each  a  tablespoonful| 
and  a  pint  of  warm  water.  The  whole  is  to  be  given  at  one  time. 
The  proportions  may  be  varied  to  suit  peculiar  circumstances.  Thus, 
the  quantity  of  all,  or  of  any  one  of  the  active  constituents  may  be 
increased  or  diminished;  or  any  one  of  them  may  be  replaced  by 
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Mk  W  wlpfaf'  of  aoda»  tke  oIit^  oil  or  hrd  br  outor  oiU  <Me^ 
aa  ajtctMH  of  to«iih«Bd5  operate*  Terr  eSfcnHdlr^ 

1L  0£BIL0IB0II8  SRSKATA. — In  irritated  states  of  the  nti- 
ilvaiie  of  tlie  rectvni*  in  which,  iieTertheIe$»»  there  mar  ho 
an  inficatioB  fer  an  exacnatiiig  bjeclkn^  one  of  the  fixed  caU  maj 
be  «wd  wrdi  great  proprietr.  The  oil  mar  be  mended  in  the 
vdiide  bj  die  intcrrention  of  mncilage*  the  yolk  of  an  qsg^  or  other 
dsBBkest  satcriaL  Two  or  three  flnidonnees  of  castor  oil,  linseed 
ail,  oKto  oil,  or  fresh  mdted  batter,  maj  thns  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of 
iazaeed  vodlage;  the  castor  oil  being  preferred  when  the  strongest 
impression  is  desired,  the  melted  batter  when  the  mildesL 

9.  BAUJSTE  SRSKATA. — When  somewhat  greater  actiritj  is 
required,  and  especially  in  febrile  conditions^  the  neutral  salts  are 
indicated.  Of  these,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia^  or  com« 
mon  salt  may  be  used,  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four  ounces^  dis« 
solred  in  a  pint  or  more  of  warm  water.  The  Dublin  fathmrtic 
enema  (Ensma  CATHARTicrM,  Bub.)  consists  of  an  ounce  of  sulphate 
at  magnesia,  a  flnidounce  of  olire  oil,  and  a  pint  of  barley-water. 

4.  XNEKA  OF  SSNKA. — Rising  in  the  scale  of  activity,  we 
eome  to  senna,  the  infusion  of  which  acts  with  much  energy,  and  is 
well  calculated  for  cases  of  obstinate  constipation.  An  ounce  of  it 
may  be  ^ven  infused  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  the  liquid  being 
allowed  to  cool  to  the  proper  temperature.  The  Edinburgh  cathartic 
enema  (Ekbma  Catharticum,  HcL)  consists  of  a  pint  of  senna  tea, 
made  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  senna,  but  with  the  addition  of  an 
ounce  of  olive  oil,  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  an 
ounce  of  sugar. 

6.  BNSMATA  of  JAULP,  8CAMMONY,  or  COLOOYNTH.— 

One  of  these  cathartics  may  bo  selected,  when  the  milder  have  failed, 

and  it  is  highly  important  that  the  bowels  should  bo  evacuated.  A 
drachm  or  two  of  jalap  may  be  given,  suspended  in  muoilnge;  or 
about  half  the  quantity  of  scammony,  rubbed  up  with  milk  or  the 
yolk  of  egg  and  water;  or  half  a  drachm  of  extract  of  oolocyuth 
and  an  ounce  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  water,  forming  the  Jinevia  c^f 
Colocynth  (Enema  Coloctjnthidis,  Lend.) ;  a  pint  of  tho  vehicle 
being  used  in  each  case. 

6.  ElfEMA  OF  ALOES. — Enema  Aloks.  Lond. — This  is  UHually 
employed  with  one  of  two  views,  either  to  destroy  ascaridcs,  or  to 
stimulate  the  uterus  in  amenorrhoda.    It  may  bo  used,  also,  when 
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the  object  is  to  produce  a  permanent  excitement  in  the  rectum,  in 
order  to  act  revulsively,  as  in  cephalic  affections,  hemorrhages,  and 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  Aloes  is  said,  when  introduced  into 
the  rectum,  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  when  swallowed.  It  is 
slow,  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  is  absorbed.  The  London  College 
direct  two  scruples  of  aloes,  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa^ 
and  half  an  imperial  pint  (ten  fluidounces)  of  decoction  of  barley. 

7.  TUBPENmrE  ENEMA. — Enbma  Tebbbinthinjb.  Ltmd.^ 
JSJd.j  Bvb, — This  is  used  specially  in  tympanites,  or  flatulence  of 
the  bowels;  and  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  that  con* 
dition.  It  also  sometimes  answers  a  good  purpose  in  spasm  of  the 
bowels,  obstinate  constipation,  amenorrhcea,  and  threadworms  in  the 
rectum.  It  may  be  made  by  rubbing  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  two 
fluidounces  of  the  oil  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  with  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic,  and  mixing  it  with  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  water.  The 
egg  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  facilitating  an  equable  diffusion  of  the 
oil  in  the  vehicle,  which  is  important  in  order  to  prevent  too  concen- 
trated an  action  on  any  one  point  of  the  membrane. 

8.  ASSAPETIDA  ENEMA.  —  EnemA  AssafgbTIDJB.  Limd. — 
Enbma  Fcetidum.  Ed.^  Dub. — Like  the  preceding,  this  enema  is 
useful  in  flatulence  and  tympanites,  and  especially  when  occurring 
in  hysterical  females.  To  prepare  it,  a  drachm  of  assafetida  may 
be  rubbed  with  half  a  pint  of  barley-water,  flaxseed  mucilage,  or 
simply  water. 

9.  MUCIIAGINOUS  AND  AQUEOUS  ENEMATA  —  Th^se 
operate  mainly  by  distension.  They  are  applicable  when  there  is 
special  reason  to  avoid  irritating  the  rectum;  and  should  be  used 
habitually  in  preference  to  more  active  substances,  when  they  are 
found  to  answer  the  purpose.  Flaxseed  tea^  harley^wateVj  or  ir^fu- 
Stan  of  slippery  elniy  may  be  used.  When  great  bulk  is  wanted,  warm 
water  will  answer  as  well.  It  is  not  always  that  these  injections  will 
operate.  Indeed,  in  the  ordinary  quantity  of  a  pint,  they  are  very 
4ipt  to  be  retained,  and  undergo  absorption ;  in  which  case  there  is 
usually  an  increased  flow  of  urine.  To  produce  much  effect,  they 
must  be  given  freely,  so  as  to  distend  the  bowels,  and  in  some 
instances  reach  even  the  small  intestines.  Two  evils  are  to  be 
guarded  against  in  their  use;  one,  injury  to  the  bowel  by  physical 
over-distension,  the  other,  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  from  the 
same  cause.  The  temperature  should  be  slightly  above  that  of  the 
body,  so  that  it  may  act  as  a  stimulant.    The  liquid  is  best  intro- 
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dboed  \j  out  of  lite  Betf-iDJMiizif  sr-nnfes;  «&d  it  fikcKold  W  pi^ 
TBited  frcB  escsipakg^  hj  &  tov>el  nnstt'd  Arovzid  tiie  pip<w  lAd  IkM 
fixmhr  agixut  de  fmdiiDent.  The  cft^es  to  wliick  tb<fi«  iigMtioui 
Mtt  iDOBt  appBcafale,  are  tbose  in  which  there  is  fecakait  Jtoc^gmrit^kai 
to  remore,  spMsmodac  eoBtneiaMi  to  rduu  a&d  iDe«chukk4iI  oksonie^ 
tioDS  to  be  OTviwwie.  Cdd  irmter  naT  sametxnMS  be  mc^iossftilhp 
vsed  in  obstanftte  spisBis  of  tbe  boirek,  mhich  hire  resisted  other 
It  seems,  br  the  sadden  sho^  on  the  xk^ttoos  centress  to 
the  Efmam  into  reSaxsuon.  Biit  this  reqxures  caption;  fer^ 
m  feeUe  penoBS^  vhooe  symens  nught  not  kair^  t^  e&ei^  to  reaict^ 
dangero—  pioitratioB  might  be  induced. 
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DIURETICS. 

DiUBSTics  are  medicineB  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine. 
Thej  may  be  supposed  to  operate  in  one  of  two  methods;  either  by 
a  sympathetic  impression  extended  from  the  stomach  or  other  sur- 
face of  application,  through  the  nervous  centres,  to  the  kidneys;  or 
by  entering  the  circulation,  and  stimulating  the  glands  directly, 
through  contact  with  their  secretory  structure.  There  are  other 
modes  of  increasing  the  secretion,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
directly;  but  the  agents,  in  these  cases,  have  no  peculiar  or  specific 
tendency  to  act  on  the  kidneys;  and  the  efiect  is  ascribable  to  cer- 
tain physiological  laws,  brought  into  operation  by  influences,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  equally  operate  on  other  functions. 
Each  of  the  methods  above  mentioned  requires  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation. 

1.  Operation  hy  Sympathy.  Before  the  fact  of  the  general  ab- 
sorption of  medicines  had  been  established  by  the  irresistible  evidence 
of  experiment,  it  was  a  common  belief  that  the  diuretics,  as  well  as 
most  other  medicines,  acted  on  parts  distant  from  their  seat  of  ap- 
plication, through  the  principle  of  sympathy;  in  other  words,  by 
communication  through  the  nervous  centres.  A  diuretic,  admitted 
into  the  stomach,  made  a  certain  impression  upon  the  mucous  coat, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  sympathetic  or  spinal  centres,  whence 
an  influence  was  sent  to  the  kidneys,  exciting  them  to  an  increased 
performance  of  their  function.  At  present  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
point  out  a  single  diuretic  medicine,  of  which  it  could  be  reasonably 
said  that  it  even  probably  acts  in  this  way ;  and  the  only  influences, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  are  capable  of  such  an  operation  through 
the  nerves,  are  cold  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  and  mental 
emotion  acting  upon  the  cerebral  centres.  Of  these  more  will  be 
said  immediately. 

2.  Operation  through  Absorption.  The  method  in  which  all  the 
proper  diuretic  medicines  act  upon  the  kidneys  is  probably  by  direct 
contact.  In  relation  to  many  substances  which  belong  to  the  class, 
it  has  been  determined  by  experiment  that  they  are  absorbed  into 
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the  circnlatioii,  and  escape  from  it  through  the  kidneys.  One 
great  office  of  these  glands  appears  to  be,  to  depurate  the  blood  of 
those  foreign  bodies  which  find  their  way  into  it,  and  which  might 
otherwise  do  injury  to  the  system.  Hence,  their  susceptibilities  have 
been  made  such  that  they  feel  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  these 
noxious  agents,  and  are  stimulated  by  them  into  excessive  action  in 
order  that  they  may  be  thrown  ofi*.  But,  in  separating  the  substances 
referred  to  from  the  circulating  mass,  the  kidneys  are  compelled  to 
eliminate  with  them  a  large  proportion  of  the  liquid  in  which  they 
are  dissolved.  Thus,  most  medicines  of  an  acrid  or  stimulant  charac- 
ter which  enter  the  circulation,  and  many  others  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  this  character,  more  or  less  increase  the  secretion  of 
urine ;  but  it  is  only  to  a  few  of  them  that  the  distinctive  title  of  the 
class  is  attached;  as  but  a  few  exercise  the  property  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, and  so  uniformly,  as  to  be  capable  of  beneficial  employment  as 
mere  diuretics. 

Allusion  was  made  above  to  certain  influences,  not  properly  medi- 
cinal, which  have  the  efiect  of  increasing  the  function  of  the  kidneys. 
The  operation  of  diuretics  cannot  be  fully  understood,  without  at- 
tention to  these  influences.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads 
of  eoldy  vascular  fulness^  arterial  stimulatiofiy  and  mental  emotion. 


1.  COLD  AS  DIUBETIC. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  cold  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  secretion  of  urine.  Whether  applied  to  the  stomach, 
the  rectum,  or  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  efiect  is  the  same.  More 
urine  is  passed  in  winter  than  summer.  The  drinking  of  a  glass  of 
ice-cold  water,  walking  bare-foot  over  a  cold  floor,  or  exposure  of 
the  body  to  the  cold  air,  will  often  in  a  short  time  be  followed  by  a 
flow  of  urine.  This  efiect  is  no  doubt  in  part  owing  to  the  checking 
of  the  sensible  or  insensible  perspiration,  possibly  also  of  the  pulmo- 
nary exhalation,  and  that  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  blood,  and  the  matters  ordinarily  elimi- 
nated by  these  methods,  accumulate  in  the  blood-vessels,  and  of 
course  operate  with  increased  energy  on  the  kidneys,  as  the  only 
outlet  for  their  escape.  But  I  believe  also  that  such  a  relation  has 
been  established,  in  our  original  constitution,  through  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  centres,  between  the  kidneys  and  an  impression  of 
cold  anywhere  upon  the  body,  that,  when  the  latter  is  experienced, 
the  former  are  called  into  increased  action.    The  intention  is  obvious. 
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Coldness^  below  a  certain  standard,  is  an  abnormal  state  of  system, 
against  whicb  natare  must  provide.  To  prevent  injury  from  its 
sedative  influence,  some  counter-agency  must  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion. Of  this  nature  is  the  disposition  to  reaction,  of  which  I  have 
already  sufficiently  treated.  But  there  is  also  another.  The  per- 
spiration and  pulmonary  exhalation,  through  the  vaporization  of  the 
liquid  eliminated  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  and  bronchial 
membrane,  are  a  never-ceasing  cause  of  reduction  of  temperature. 
But  as  this  is  not  now  wanted,  cold  has  a  tendency  to  check  it;  and 
thus  one  mode  of  obviating  the  effects  of  cold,  and  restoring  the  re- 
duced temperature  to  the  proper  mean;  is  put  into  operation.  But 
the  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  circulation,  consequent  on  the  sus- 
pension of  these  two  functions,  might  do  harm,  unless  some  obviating 
influence  exbted.  This  is  provided  for  by  those  sympathies  which 
determine  that  cold  should  directly  increase  the  urinary  secretion. 
Such  is  the  rationale  of  the  operation  of  cold  as  a  diuretic. 

We  may  often  very  happily  avail  ourselves  therapeutically  of  this 
influence,  in  aiding  the  operation  of  diuretics.  Thus,  when  medi- 
cines of  this  class  are  exhibited,  the  patient  should  take  cold  drinks, 
should  expose  himself  moderately  to  the  cold  air,  and  should  gener- 
ally be  encouraged  to  sit  up  or  walk  about,  rather  than  lie  warmly 
covered  in  bed.  But  care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  abuse  the  in- 
fluence. If  the  cold  be  too  strongly,  or  too  steadily  applied,  inde- 
pendently of  its  depressing  effects,  there  may  be  danger  of  a  morbid 
accumulation  internally  of  blood  and  nervous  power;  and  high  vas- 
cular irritation  or  inflammation  of  some  internal  organ,  perhaps  of 
the  kidneys  themselves,  may  be  induced,  which,  instead  of  increasing, 
may  diminish  or  suspend  their  function. 

2.  VASCUIiAB  PTJLNESS  AS  DIURETIC. 

Excess  of  liquid  in  the  blood-vessels  is  an  abnormal  condition, 
which  seeks  relief  either  through  the  skin  or  kidneys.  If  one  outlet 
is  closed,  the  other  must  in  some  degree  supply  its  place.  There- 
fore, fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  acts  as  a  diuretic,  whenever  circum- 
stances interfere  with  the  diaphoretic  function.  Cold  has  been 
already  stated  to  have  this  effect,  and  to  operate  as  a  diuretic  even 
without  special  fulness  of  the  circulation.  But  its  effect  is  much  in- 
creased when  this  latter  condition  exists.  The  drinking  largely  of 
cool  liquids  produces  the  condition  through  the  rapid  absorption  of  the 
water.  Hence,  cool  drinks  are  often  powerfully  diuretic.  The  same 
effect,  to  some  extent,  is  produced  by  the  injection  of  water  into  the 
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bowels.  Immersion  in  a  bath  often  also  disposes  to  diuresis,  while 
the  body  is  still  immersed,  and  afterwards,  if  its  temperature  has  not 
been  such  as  to  produce  diaphoresis  upon  exit  from  it. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  drinks  should  be  curtailed  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  under  the  apprehension  that 
they  might  increase  the  effusion.  But  any  effect  of  this  kind  is  at 
present  believed  to  be  far  overbalanced  by  their  influence  in  favour- 
ing the  action  of  the  kidneys,  especially  when  taken  cold,  and 
accompanied  with  diuretics. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  some  medicines  act  as  diuretics  by  prth 
moting  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids  and  thus  distending  the 
blood-vessels.  But  it  is  clear  that  they  have,  in  consequence  of  this 
property  alone,  no  special  influence  on  the  kidneys;  for  it  depends 
altogether  on  circumstances,  whether  the  effect  of  this  fulness  shall 
be  directed  to  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  or,  perhaps  we  might  say,  the 
bowels.  Should  they,  however,  combine  a  real  affinity  for  the  kid- 
neys, with  the  property  of  promoting  absorption,  they  might  act  with 
peculiar  energy ;  and  this  may  possibly  be  one  cause  of  the  extraor- 
dinary efficiency  of  digitalis. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels 
should  increase  the  secretion  of  urine,  even  when  favoured  by  an 
unperspiring  state  of  the  surface.  If  the  blood  is  rich  as  well  as 
abundant,  it  becomes  too  stimulant  to  the  kidneys,  and  may  excite 
an  irritation  beyond  the  point  of  secretion. 

8.  ABTEBIAL  STIMULATION  AS  DIUBETIC. 

The  more  rapidly  the  blood  is  carried  through  a  secreting  struc- 
ture, the  greater  of  course  is  the  amount  which  comes,  within  a  given 
time,  in  contact  with  that  surface,  and  the  more  copious  must  be  the 
secretion.  Whatever  stimulates  the  circulatory  system,  should  cir- 
cumstances prevent  a  free  action  of  the  skin,  and  especially  should 
they  favour  a  tendency  to  the  kidneys,  will  produce  diuresis.  Heat 
does  not,  because  it  favours  perspiration.  Neither  does  active  ex- 
ercise, as  a  general  rule ;  because,  though  it  accelerates  the  action  of 
the  heart,  it  also  has  a  disposition  specially  to  affect  the  skin.  But 
stimulation,  with  coldness,  and  especially  with  vascular  fulness, 
greatly  promotes  the  function.  Every  wine  drinker  knows  the 
effects  of  indulgence  in  that  beverage  at  table.  So  is  it  with  the 
other  forms  of  alcoholic  drinks,  especially  the  spirituous  liquors, 
and  beyond  all  others  gin,  which  contains  a  special  diuretic  ingre- 
dient in  the  oil  of  juniper.    The  ethereal  liquids  have  the  same 
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effect;  and  I  have  often  known  even  the  salts  of  morphia,  notwith- 
standing their  ordinary  effect  in  diminishing  the  secretions,  to  act  as 
an  energetic  diuretic.  It  is  not,  however,  the  pure  arterial  stimula- 
tion in  these  cases  that  operates;  for  the  stimulant  substance  itself, 
on  entering  the  blood-vessels,  often  excites  the  kidneys  directly,  as 
well  as  the  heart. 

This,  like  the  two  preceding  influences,  may,  if  carried  too  far, 
produce  an  excitement  in  the  kidneys  beyond  the  point  at  which 
they  are  disposed  to  secrete,  thus  obeying  one  of  the  universal  laws 
of  irritation. 

4.  MENTAL  EMOTION  AS  DIUBETIC. 

The  passions  and  emotions  have  considerable  influence  over  the 
renal  function.  Those  of  a  depressing,  yet  somewhat  agitating  na- 
ture, are  peculiarly  disposed  to  act  upon  the  kidneys.  Among  these 
is  anxiety,  or  that  mixture  of  fear  and  hope  which  anticipates  or 
awaits  some  important,  but  doubtful  event.  The  surgeon  before  he 
operates,  the  orator  before  a  great  speech,  and  the  young  soldier 
anticipating  a  battle,  afford  examples  of  this  kind.  Cowardly  fear 
is  notorious  in  its  effects;  tending  not  only  to  increase  the  secretion, 
but  also,  by  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  to  weaken 
the  power  of  retention.  The  influence  of  the  hysterical  state,  and 
that  of  the  chill  of  febrile  diseases,  is  probably  something  of  the 
same  nature,  operating  similarly  through  the  nervous  centres. 


There  is  a  certain  opposition  of  function  between  the  kidneys  and 
skin,  which,  in  reference  to  its  influence  upon  the  operation  of 
diuretics,  is  of  some  importance  in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view. 
When  one  of  these  functions  acts  in  excess,  the  other  is  diminished 
proportionably ;  and  whatever  represses  one  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  other.  The  causes  of  this  opposition  are  not  obscure. 
In  the  first  place^  by  an  excitation  of  one  function,  the  blood  and 
nervous  energy  are  diverted  from  others  not  in  direct  sympathy  with 
it ;  and  secondly y  if  one  eliminating  function  be  restrained,  the  circu- 
lation is  necessarily  overloaded,  and  becomes  directly  excitant  to  the 
other  functions,  having  the  same  office,  which  are  consequently 
brought  into  increased  action.  There  are  many  substances  which 
will  operate  as  diuretics  or  diaphoretics,  according  as  a  tend- 
ency is  given  of  the  general  current  of  excitement  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  secreting  organs.  By  employing  measures  to  direct 
action  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  we  give  a  tendency  of  the  medi- 
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cine  to  the  perspiratory  function ;  by  repressing  perspiration  b j  cold 
or  other  measures,  we  send  the  medicine  with  the  general  current  of 
excitement  to  the  kidneys. 

A  similar  opposition  of  function,  though  in  a  less  degree,  exists 
betweeii  cathajrsis  and  diuresis.  Many  cathartic  medicines,  espe- 
cially the  saline  and  yegetable  hydragogues,  have  a  disposition,  in 
small  doses,  insufficient  to  purge,  to  act  on  the  kidneys ;  but,  when 
they  produce  their  cathartic  effect,  they  no  longer  prove  diuretic. 
This  arises  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  carried  out 
of  the  system  with  the  evacuations  they  produce;  but  it  arises  also 
from  the  general  principles  before  stated  in  relation  to  the  opposition 
between  diaphoretics  and  diuretics,  that  a  direction  of  excitement  to 
one  function  withdraws  it  from  the  others,  and  that,  when  the  liquid 
parts  of  the  blood  and  its  excrementitious  matter  are  thrown  out  by 
one  emunctory,  the  blood  is  deprived  of  its  ordinary  power  of  excit- 
ing the  other  eliminating  organs.  Of  the  effect  of  excessive  purging 
and  sweating  in  diverting  from  the  kidneys  we  have  an  example  in 
epidemic  cholera,  in  the  worst  cases  of  which  the  urine  is  often  nearly 
or  quite  suppressed. 

From  these  facts  we  deduce  the  therapeutic  conclusions,  that,  when 
aiming  to  produce  diuresis,  we  must  refrain  from  measures  calcu- 
lated to  produce  diaphoresis,  or  purgation,  and,  in  relation  to  the 
perspiratory  function  especially,  will  sometimes  find  advantage  in 
employing  means  to  repress  it. 

A  high  state  of  fever,  or  a  full  plethoric  state  of  the  circulation, 
is  unfavourable  to  the  action  of  diuretics,  as  of  other  secretory  ex- 
citants; because  the  ultimate  tissue  which  performs  the  function  is 
too  highly  irritated  to  act.  So  is  it  also  in  active  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  loss  of 
blood  may  facilitate  the  action  of  diuretics,  by  diminishing  the  renal 
excitation  to  a  point,  compatible  with  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tion. Any  other  measures  which  lower  the  general  or  local  excite- 
ment have  the  same  effect.  Besides,  when  the  vessels  are  full,  the 
medicine  is  less  readily  absorbed  than  when  they  are  relatively 
empty ;  and,  in  this  way  also,  depletion  and  other  reducing  measures 
may  favour  the  operation  of  these  medicines.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  action  of  diuretics  is  often  much  promoted  by  the  simultaneous 
use  of  medicines,  having  the  property  of  promoting  absorption ;  and 
hence,  in  part,  the  not  unfrequent  and  often  useful  practice  of  com- 
bining the  preparations  of  mercury  and  of  iodine  with  the  medicines 
now  under  consideration. 
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Therapeutic  Lidications  and  Uses  of  Diuretics. 

The  obyioos  effect  of  diuretics  is  to  diminish  the  qoantitj  of  liquid 
in  the  circulation.  It  is  true  that  the  portion  of  the  blood  evacuated 
bj  them  is  chiefly  the  water;  but  some  of  the  saline  matters,  and  no 
doubt  also  more  or  less  of  the  organic  constituents  escape;  so  that 
these  medicines  may  be  considered  depletory.  The  fact  is  that,  when 
they  operate  very  profusely,  they  sometimes  produce  weakness, 
approaching  even  to  prostration. 

Another  important  effect,  consequent  upon  the  diminution  of  the 
watery  portion  of  the  blood,  is  the  promotion  of  absorption.  It  has 
been  fully  established  by  experiment  that  the  blood-yessels,  when 
their  contents  are  materially  diminished,  take  up  water  with  avidity, 
wherever  they  can  find  it,  to  supply  the  loss.  The  physical  physio- 
logist would  say  that,  the  density  of  the  blood  being  increased, 
endosmosis  is  promoted ;  and  the  explanation  may  be  admitted  with 
some  qualification.  Thirst  also  results  from  the  diuretic  action,  with 
the  obvious  purpose  of  securing  a  supply  of  liquid  for  absorption. 
But  it  is  not  taken  up  solely  from  the  surfaces  with  external  commu- 
nication. The  liquid  in  the  tissues  and  cavities  is  abo  absorbed;  and 
hence  the  use  of  this  class  of  medicines  in  dropsy. 

A  third  effect  is  to  purify  the  blood  of  excrementitious  or  foreign 
matter,  which  may  be  serving  as  a  source  of  injury. 

A  fourth  is  to  impart  to  the  urine  the  power  of  dissolving  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  saline  matter  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  while  it  is  at 
the  same  time  rendered  less  irritant  itself  by  dilution. 

A  fifth  effect,  which  is  produced  only  by  the  stimulating  diuretics, 
is  to  irritate  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  the 
kidneys,  the  urinary  passages,  and  the  bladder,  and  thus  not  unfre- 
quently  either  to  alter  the  diseased  condition  of  the  surface,  or  to 
excite  the  parts  when  debilitated  or  paralyzed  to  greater  activity. 

In  correspondence  with  the  above  indications,  diuretics  prove  use- 
ful, and  are  more  or  less  extensively  employed  in  the  following  com- 
plaints. 

Dropsy.  It  is  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy  that  diuretics  show 
their  best  powers;  and  in  this  disease  there  is  no  other  remedy  or 
combination  of  remedies  that  equal  them  in  e£Sciency.  The  principle 
upon  which  they  operate  is  obvious.  Dropsy  consists  in  an  abnormal 
accumulation  of  effused  fluid  in  the  cellular  tissue  or  serous  cavities. 
Diuretics  have  the  effect  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  that  fluid, 
and  its  rejection  by  the  kidneys.  But  if  thia  were  all  ihey  could  do, 
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their  utmost  adTsntage  would  be  merely  to  remove  the  fluid  while 
operating,  and  prevent  its  accumulation  so  long  as  they  continued  to 
operate.  In  cases  of  limited  duration,  in  which  the  pathological 
condition  on  which  the  efiusion  depended,  terminates,  from  its  own 
cnsmtial  character,  in  a  certain  period,  the  diuretics  may  be  said  to 
elect  a  cure;  as  stimulants  which  keep  a  typhus  fever  patient  alive, 
■ntil  the  time  for  the  fever  to  cease  spontaneously,  may  be  said  to  cure 
that  disease.  It  is  probable  that  this  sometimes  happens.  In  many 
cases,  the  pathological  condition  is  quite  incurable,  as  often  in  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  advanced 
stages  of  Bright's  disease,  etc  Here  all  that  diuretics  can  do  is  to 
keep  down  the  eSiision,  and  thus  protract  life,  and  render  the  patient 
more  comfortable.  But  there  are  also  cases  of  dropsy  in  which  diu* 
reticB  appear  of  themselves  to  effect  permanent  cures;  not  to  remove 
the  effusion  only,  but  to  put  the  system  into  a  state,  in  which  there 
is  no  tendency  to  a  return  of  the  efiusion.  This  I  have  very  often 
seen,  and  every  experienced  practitioner  must  be  familiar  with  the 
fiiet.  Cases  of  dropsy  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician,  which 
have  been  of  long  duration,  which  appear  to  be  regularly  advancing, 
and  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no  tendency  to  a  favourable  termina- 
tion. Diuretics  are  prescribed.  They  act  efficiently,  and  the  enor- 
mous tumefaction  disappears  like  a  snowbank  in  the  sun.  Nor,  when 
it  has  disappeared,  does  it  return.  The  patient  remains  perfectly 
well,  and  continues  so  for  years.  The  diuretics  then  have  done  more 
than  merely  to  remove  the  effused  liquid.  They  have  favourably  modi- 
fied, perhaps  quite  removed  the  pathological  condition  itself.  How 
is  this  accomplished  ?  This  question  can  be  answered  only  by  con- 
jecture. Dropsy  often  depends  on  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The 
diuretics  act  specially  on  the  kidneys,  and  may  prove  useful  not 
merely  by  increasing  their  secretory  activity,  but  by  altering  essen- 
tially their  morbid  condition.  They  may  change  the  nutrition  of 
the  organ,  and  substitute  a  new  and  healthy  tissue  for  the  old  and 
diseased.  Or  the  kidney  may  be  undergoing  fatty  degeneration 
from  its  enfeebled  condition ;  and  the  diuretic  may  check  the  pro- 
cess by  stimulating  the  organ  into  healthy  action.  Or,  lastly,  it  may 
be  inflamed,  and  the  diuretic  may  cure  the  inflammation  through 
its  depletory  and  antiphlogistic  properties.  Not  unfrcqucntly  the 
dropsy  depends  on  a  highly  irritated  or  inflamed  state  of  the  tissue 
from  which  the  fluid  is  exhaled,  or  perhaps  on  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  one  of  the  large  organs,  as  the  liver  or  the  heart,  which  may 
cause  them  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  blood.     In  theso 
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cases,  also,  the  diuretics  may  be  supposed  to  operate  bj  the  anti- 
phlogistic properties,  which  some  of  them  possess  in  a  high  degree. 

I  know  no  varietj  of  dropsy  in  which  thej  may  not  be  given. 
Upon  theoretical  grounds,  their  use  has  been  condemned  in  the 
dropsy  of  Bright's  disease;  but  I  am  quite  sure,  from  a  good  deal 
of  experience  with  them  in  that  affection,  that,  if  properly  chosen, 
they  are  more  effectual  than  any  other  medicines.  It  is  true  that 
the  stimulating  diuretics  are  not  adapted  to  the  acute  forms  of  the 
affection;  even  squill  has  seemed  to  me  occasionally  to  do  harm; 
but  from  bitartrate  of  potassa  or  digitalis  I  have  never  seen  miscluef 
produced,  but  repeatedly  cures  in  very  unpromising  cases. 

Febrile  and  Infiammatort/  Diaeases.  The  refrigerant  diuretics 
are  beneficial  in  these  affections  by  their  sedative  and  depletory 
properties;  but  they  are  jiot  frequently  used,  because  their  operation 
is  in  great  degree  incompatible  with  that  of  more  efficient  antiphlo- 
gistic  remedies,  as  cathartics  and  diaphoretics.  When  given  for  the 
cure  of  dropsy,  they  are  often  useful  incidentally,  in  accompanying 
febrile  and  inflammatory  disorder;  and  sometimes,  probably,  through 
their  eliminating  property,  in  affections  connected  with  impurities  in 
the  blood,  as  ctUaneoua  eruptions. 

Disease  of  the  Kidneys  and  Urinary  Organs.  In  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  some  of  the  saline  diuretics  are  useful  by 
their  refrigerant  and  depletory  effect,  and,  when  the  disease  is  seated 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  by  diluting  the  urine  and  rendering  it 
less  irritant  to  the  inflamed  membrane.  In  the  same  way,  they  act 
beneficially  in  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages. 
The  urine,  in  these  complaints,  is  often  loaded  to  saturation  and 
even  beyond  it,  with  the  saline  ingredients,  in  consequence  of  the 
small  proportion  of  the  liquid  eliminated.  By  increasing  this,  the 
salts  which  might  otherwise  be  deposited  are  held  in  solution,  and 
those  dissolved  are  rendered  less  irritant  by  the  dilution. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  with  or  with- 
out ulceration,  the  parts  are  frequently  unable  to  resume  healthy 
action,  from  their  relaxed,  debilitated,  and  indolent  condition.  These 
cases  are  often  attended  with  copious  mucous  discharges,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  the  discharge  of  pus.  Some  of  the  stimulating 
diuretics,  which  pass  out  with  the  urine,  and  are  thus  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  diseased  surfaces,  sometimes  exercise  a  most 
happy  influence  over  them. 
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Jldministratian. 

The  rules  for  the  administration  of  diuretics,  so  far  as  thej  are 
applicable  to  the  class  in  general,  may  be  deduced  from  the  observa- 
tions already  made.  They  should  generally  be  attended  with  the 
use  of  drinks,  which  should  always  be  cold,  and  may  often  be  ad- 
yantageously  impregnated  with  mild  diuretic  medicines,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  vegetable  acids,  cream  of  tartar,  and  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre.  The  milder  diuretic  infusions  may  often  also  be  used,  as  those 
of  juniper,  parsley,  the  erigerons,  etc.,  which  may  act  beneficially 
as  adjuvants  to  the  more  energetic  diuretics  employed.  Sometimes 
benefit  accrues  from  the  gentle  stimulant  properties  of  these  drinks, 
particularly  the  juniper-berry  and  wild  carrot  teas,  in  correcting  the 
depressing  effects  of  the  saline  diuretics  on  the  digestive  organs. 
In  persons  of  intemperate  habits,  or  requiring  from  debility  the 
rapport  of  alcoholic  stimulation,  cold  gin  and  water  may  be  drank 
with  advantage.  In  relation  to  the  quantity  of  drink,  the  patient's 
own  sensations  are  perhaps  in  general  the  best  guide;  though  the 
advice  should  be  given  to  take  small  draughts  frequently,  in  pre- 
ference to  large  quantities  at  once.  Should  the  quantity  of  urine 
discharged  equal  the  amount  of  drink  taken,  there  can  be  no  accu- 
mulation; as  much  is  always  discharged  by  cutaneous  and  pulmonary 
exhalation. 

The  diuretic  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  given  at  the  same 
time  with  cathartics  or  diaphoretics ;  and  the  patient  should  be  kept 
cool,  or  at  least  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  heated,  as  by  too 
much  bed  covering  at  night,  during  their  administration. 

When  the  system  is  in  a  high  state  of  excitation,  with  a  plethoric 
condition,  and  a  full  strong  pulse,  it  will  generally  be  proper  to  re- 
duce it  somewhat,  by  depletion  or  antimouials,  before  beginning 
with  the  diuretics.  They  will  be  more  apt  to  operate  after  this 
preliminary  treatment,  than  if  administered  in  the  highest  state  of 
excitement. 

As  the  diuretics  are  notoriously  uncertain,  failing  often  without 
apparent  cause,  and  often  also  succeeding  when  success  was  hardly 
expected,  it  is  necessary  not  to  be  too  soon  discouraged;  but,  after 
making  a  sufficient  trial  of  one,  to  have  recourse  to  another,  or  to 
conjoin  two  or  more  together,  and,  in  reference  to  the  more  energetic 
articles,  to  return  to  them  again  and  again.  I  have  used  certain 
diuretics  long  and  freely  with  no  apparent  advantage,  and,  having 
abandoned  them,  have  afterwards  returned  to  them,  and  obtained  the 
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most  satisfactory  results,  though  no  change  was  made  in  their  mode 
of  exhibition,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  no  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  patient  which  could  account  for  the  difference. 


I.  DIGITALIS.   U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dvb. 

Digitalis  has  already  been  treated  of  generally  with  the  nenroua 
sedatives  (ii.  105).  It  is  here  to  be  considered  only  as  a  diuretic 
In  this  capacity,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  eflScient  medicines 
known. 

Mode  of  Operation.  In  the  cautious  mode  in  which  it  is  usually 
deemed  safest  to  administer  digitalis,  in  order  to  avoid  its  danger* 
ous  depressing  effects,  and  guard  against  its  cumulative  tendency,  it 
is  slow  in  its  diuretic  operation.  Several  days  almost  always  elapse 
before  any  effect  is  experienced;  generally  it  is  not  until  after  & 
week  or  two,  that  its  full  influence  is  felt;  and  sometimes,  even 
when,  in  the  end,  it  may  act  energetically,  the  result  is  postponed 
much  longer.  No  doubt,  its  influence  on  the  kidneys  might  be 
sooner  obtained  by  a  more  energetic  administration ;  but  the  advan* 
tage  gained  would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  danger  incurred.  When 
it  does  begin  to  operate,  the  effect  is  often  sudden  and  striking. 
I  have  visited  patients  upon  one  day,  passing  not  more  than  a  pint 
of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours,  and,  upon  the  next  visit,  have  found 
them  passing  a  gallon  or  more  in  the  same  time.  The  effect,  too, 
after  it  has  begun,  continues  in  general  without  abatement  for  several 
days,  even  though  the  medicine  should  be  withheld;  and  it  is  a  good 
rule  to  diminish  the  dose  somewhat,  upon  the  occurrence  of  profuse 
diuresis,  for  fear  of  too  great  an  accumulation.  Should  the  effect 
diminish,  the  original  dose  must  be  resumed. 

The  opinion  has  been  advanced,  that  digitalis  operates  as  a 
diuretic,  not  by  a  direct  action  on  the  kidneys,  but  by  promoting 
absorption ;  and  the  opinion  is  supported  upon  the  ground,  that  it 
does  not  produce  an  increased  secretion  of  urine,  unless  there  may 
be  dropsical  effusion.  But  the  fact  is,  that  digitalis  will  sometimes 
prove  diuretic  in  health ;  and,  if  less  copiously  so  than  in  dropsy,  it 
is  probably  because  there  is  less  liquid  in  the  blood  to  be  eliminated 
than  when  the  deficiency,  produced  by  the  secretory  act,  can  be  in* 
stantly  supplied  by  the  liquid  from  the  tissues  and  cavities. 

Another  opinion  is,  that  both  the  absorption  and  diuresis  are  con* 
nected  with  the  depressed  state  of  the  circulation;  the  feebleness  of 
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Ike  moTemeDl  of  the  blood  being  supposed  to  faTov  the  endosmoae 
of  liquid  from  the  cavities  into  the  circulation,  and  its  presence  there 
to  be  the  exciting  caoae  of  the  increased  action  of  the  kidneys.  But 
here,  again,  hjpotheeis  is  opposed  bj  fact ;  for  digitalis  will  often 
(^rate  as  a  diuretk,  without  anj  appreciable  effect  on  the  pulse. 
Besides,  against  all  the  views  which  refuse  to  the  medicine  a  direct 
action  on  the  kidneys  is  the  insurmountable  objection  that,  suppos- 
ing the  dropsical  effusion  to  be  absorbed,  if  the  kidneys  remain  in 
the  same  torpid  condition,  either  the  liquid  taken  up  will  escape 
again  as  it  did  originally,  or  find  its  way  out  of  the  system,  by  some 
other  emunctory,  as  that  of  the  skin,  lungs,  or  bowels. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  all  the  effects  of  digitalis,  without 
admitting  a  direct  action  on  the  kidneys.  This  may  very  possibly 
be  aided  by  its  absorbent  influence  consequent  on  the  depression  of 
the  circulation,  but  certainly  does  not  exclusively  depend  upon  it. 
From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
it  would  appear,  while  increasing  the  amount  of  water  discharged  by 
urine,  not  materially  to  alter  the  quantity  of  solid  matters.  {Am. 
Jaurn.  of  Med.  SeL,  Jan.  1859,  p.  275.) 

Tkerapeutie  Applieation.  As  a  diuretic,  digitalis  is  given  only  in 
dropsy ;  and  there  is  no  variety  of  this  disease,  strictly  speaking,  in 
which  it  may  not  be  used  with  a  prospect  of  advantage;  for  ovarian 
dropsy  and  infantile  meningitis,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  the 
medicine  is  of  little  or  no  service,  though  they  are  frequently  desig- 
nated as  dropsies,  are  not  entitled  to  the  name;  at  least  they  are 
pathologically  distinct  from  the  other  forms  of  the  disease.  Even 
in  dropsies  attended  with  the  lowest  grade  of  general  strength,  there 
is  no  positive  contra-indication  to  the  medicine;  for  its  depressing 
effects,  when  it  is  cautiously  managed,  may  be  readily  counteracted 
by  the  conjoint  use  of  supporting  measures. 

But  certainly  we  cannot  say  of  the  remedy,  what  Dr.  Withering  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  Therapeutica  (2nd  ed.,  i.  284),  to  have 
declared  of  it,  that  *'so  far  as  the  removal  of  the  water  will  contribute 
to  cure  the  patients,  so  much  may  be  expected  from  this  medicine.** 
On  the  contrary,  the  medicine  not  unfrequently  fails  entirely  to  act 
on  the  kidneys;  and  I  have  seen  patients  prostrated,  under  its  de- 
pressing influence,  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  safety,  in 
whom,  nevertheless,  no  diuretic  effect  was  produced. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  indicate  the  circumstances  under 
which  digitalis  will  be  most  likely  to  act  efficiently.  My  own  experi- 
ence coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Blackall,  who  found  it  most  successful 
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in  cases  attended  with  coagulable  urine;  at  least  I  can  say  truly  that 
no  remedy  in  my  hands  has  seemed  equally  efficacious,  in  the  dropsies 
with  this  condition  of  the  urine,  unless  possibly  bitartrate  of  potassa. 
I  have  witnessed  several  cases  of  what  appeared  to  be  decided  and 
obstinate  attacks  of  Bright's  disease,  with  universal  dropsy,  and  un- 
connected with  scarlatina,  which  yielded  completely  and  permanently 
to  the  use  of  digitalis;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  in  some  of  the  cases, 
it  exercises  a  positively  curative  influence  on  the  kidneys,  indepen- 
dently of  the  mere  increase  of  their  secretion. 

Another  condition  of  dropsy  to  which  it  is  especially  applicable, 
is  that  which  complicates  cardiac  affections,  of  a  character  calling  at 
the  same  time  for  the  sedative  action  of  the  remedy  on  the  heart. 

Administration.  The  commencing  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  as 
a  diuretic  is  a  grain,  which  may  be  repeated  three  times  a  day,  and 
increased  every  other  day  by  one-quarter,  or  one-half,  until  its  effects 
begin  to  be  felt,  either  upon  the  kidneys,  heart,  or  nervous  system. 
For  the  dose  and  method  of  using  the  other  officinal  preparations,  I 
would  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  digitalis  among  the  nerv- 
ous sedatives  (ii.  122).  In  relation  to  the  infusion,  which  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  most  effectual  diuretic  preparation  of 
the  medicine,  I  would  simply  say,  that  any  superiority  of  effect  ob- 
tained from  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  much  larger  proportional  dose 
in  which  it  is  usually  given,  than  either  the  powder  or  the  tincture. 
All  the  preparations  are  efficient,  if  well  made,  and  from  good  mate- 
rial. I  usually  prefer  the  powder,  prepared  immediately  from  the 
green  portion  of  the  leaves,  without  the  midrib  or  footstalk. 

Great  advantage  often  accrues  from  giving  other  medicines  with 
digitalis,  either  to  meet  some  coincident  indication,  or  to  aid  in  pro- 
ducing its  diuretic  effect.  Thus,  in  anemic  states  of  the  system,  it 
may  be  combined  with  iron,  in  the  plethoric  or  febrile  with  bitartrate 
or  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  in  pectoral  and  hepatic  dropsies,  often  with 
calomel. 

It  has  been  used  extemallt/^  with  asserted  success,  in  promoting 
diuresis,  especially  in  cases  of  abdominal  dropsy.  This  method  may 
be  resorted  to  when  digitalis  is  not  well  borne  on  the  stomach,  or 
when  it  fails  to  act  in  the  ordinary  method.  For  this  purpose, 
the  tincture  may  be  applied  by  friction  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs 
and  arms,  or  a  strong  decoction  may  be  placed,  in  the  form  of  a 
cataplasm,  or  by  means  of  linen  cloths  saturated  with  it,  over  the 
abdomen.  The  endermio  method  is  inapplicable,  as  digitalis  is  too 
irritant  in  its  local  operation. 
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n.  SQUILL. 

SCILLA.  U.  S.y  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Squill  is  the  bulb,  of  ScUla  maritima,  an  herbaceous 
perennial  plant,  sending  up  numerous  leaves  from  its  bulbous  root, 
in  the  midst  of  which  an  erect  flower-stem  rises,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  terminating  in  a  spike  of  closely  set,  white  flowers.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Africa  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  bulb  is  as  large  as  the  fist,  or  larger,  pear- 
shaped,  and  composed  of  numerous  fleshy  scales,  all  fixed  to  a  com- 
mon base,  to  the  lower  surface  of  which  the  radicals  or  root  fibres, 
which  descend  into  the  earth,  are  attached.  The  scales  are  com- 
pactly arranged  around  a  common  centre,  one  overlapping  another; 
the  innermost  being  very  juicy,  the  outermost  dry  and  membrana- 
ceous. Sometimes  the  recent  bulb  is  imported,  though  rarely.  It 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  if  embedded  in  dry  sand,  or  otherwise  ex- 
cluded from  air  and  moisture.  But  the  common  squill  of  the  shops 
is  prepared  from  the  bulb  by  removing  the  outer  membranous  coat- 
ings, then  cutting  it  into  several  transverse  slices,  and  carefully 
drying  the  pieces  into  which  the  slices  separate.  In  drying,  the 
bulb  is  said  to  lose  about  four-fifths  of  its  weight.  There  are  two 
varieties,  one  white,  and  the  other  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour 
externally ;  but  there  is  no  essential  difflerence  between  them. 

Properties.  As  commonly  kept,  squill  is  in  small  oblong  pieces, 
thin,  flexible  when  moist,  but  brittle  when  quite  dry,  somewhat  trans- 
lucent, usually  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  sometimes  of  a  reddish 
tinge,  with  a  feeble  odour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  nauseous  taste.  It 
yields  its  virtues  to  water,  alcohol,  or  dilute  acetic  acid.  Vinegar  is 
considered  an  excellent  solvent. 

In  consequence  of  its  affinity  for  water,  squill,  unless  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  is  apt  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  and  thus  to  become 
mouldy,  and  undergo  chemical  change.  From  this  and  other  causes, 
its  strength  is  more  or  less  uncertain,  as  it  is  usually  found  in  the 
shops. 

Active  Principles.  As  squill  is  injured  by  boiling  and  by  time,  its 
virtues  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  connected  with  a  volatile  prin- 
ciple. This  seems  to  have  been  an  error;  for  water  distilled  from 
squill  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  animal  system.  From  the  most 
recent  investigations  by  M.  Tilloy,  as  well  as  from  preceding  obser- 
vations, it  appears  that  there  are  two  distinct  active  principles;  one 
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an  acrid  substance^  which  is  powerfully  irritant,  may  even  produce 
fatal  effects,  and  deteriorates  at  a  high  temperature  and  by  time; 
the  other  extremely  bitter,  but  not  acrid,  and  supposed  by  Landerer, 
who  obtained  it  crystallized,  to  have  alkaline  properties.  It  is  to 
the  latter  that  the  name  of  scillitin  belongs.  But  the  subject  needs 
further  investigation.  Neither  of  these  principles  is  obtained  sepa- 
rate for  use. 

Effects  on  the  System,  Squill  is  locally  acrid;  in  the  recent  state 
very  much  so,  inflaming,  and  even  blistering  the  skin  when  applied 
to  it;  but  the  acrimony  is  much  diminished  by  drying,  and  con- 
tinues to  diminish  by  time.  It  remains,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
so  long  as  squill  is  capable  of  exercising  its  remedial  influence.  This 
acrid  property  it  carries  with  it  into  the  stomach,  into  the  circulation 
when  absorbed,  and  into  the  emunctories  through  which  it  escapes 
from  the  system.  In  small  doses,  without  producing  any  sensible 
effect  on  the  stomach,  squill  or  its  active  matter  is  absorbed,  and 
operates  as  an  excitant  to  the  secretory  function  of  the  kidneys  and 
bronchial  mucous  membrane.  It  is,  therefore,  a  diuretic  and  expec- 
torant. In  the  latter  capacity  it  will  be  treated  of  hereafter.  It  is 
only  in  reference  to  the  diuretic  effect  that  it  is  to  be  considered  in 
this  place.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  operates  on  the  kid- 
neys in  its  efforts  to  escape  from  the  system ;  and,  when  taken  very 
largely,  it  has  been  known  to  bring  on  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
passages,  with  strangury  and  bloody  urine.  Dr.  Hammond  found  it 
not  to  augment,  but  rather  to  lessen  the  solid  matters  excreted  by 
the  kidneys.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.y  Jan.  1859,  p.  277.)  In  doses 
somewhat  larger  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  diuretic  effect,  it 
causes  nausea,  in  still  larger  acts  as  an  emetic,  and  in  excessive  doses 
may  occasion  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  vomiting, 
hypercatharsis,  abdominal  pains,  convulsions,  and  death.  Twenty- 
four  grains  of  it  have  produced  fatal  effects. 

Therapeviie  Application.  Squill  was  used  by  the  ancients.  It 
ranks  among  the  most  energetic  diuretics,  being  inferior  only  to 
digitalis  and  bitartrate  of  potassa  in  efficiency.  It  is  much  and  very 
advantageously  used  in  dropsy.  In  consequence  of  its  irritant  prop- 
erty, it  is  not  applicable  to  cases  attended  with  acute  inflammation 
or  fever,  and  is  especially  contra-indicated  by  the  existence  of  gastro- 
enteritis, acute  nephritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages. 
It  is,  therefore,  ill  adapted  to  the  form  of  dropsy,  attendant  on  acute 
Bright's  disease.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  it  may  be  used  in  any 
form  of  the  affection,  whether  anasarcous,  abdominal,  thoracic,  or  even 
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hjdrocepbalie.  My  own  experience  corresponds  with  tbat  of  tbc  Ute 
I^fessor  Chmpman,  who  found  squill  peculisrlj  nseful  in  hjdrotbo- 
rwc.  There  is,  I  think,  no  remedy  more  efficacious,  in  either  pleural 
or  pericardial  dropsy,  associated  with  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation 
or  irritation  of  the  membranes^  than  a  combination  of  squill  and 
calomeL  The  mercurial  is  highly  efficient  in  correcting  the  inflam- 
mation, and  at  the  same  time  seems  to  aid  the  squill  in  its  diuretic 
action,  through  which  the  absorption  of  the  efiused  liquid  is  effected. 
The  beneficial  effect  is  sometimes  very  speedy,  and,  when  no  serious 
organic  lesion  exists,  often  complete.  Even  when  there  is  incurable 
disease  of  the  heart,  the  liquid  is  frequently  removed,  and  great 
rdief  obtained.  When  excessive  cardiac  action  complicates  the 
disease,  digitalis  may  be  advantageously  associated  with  the  other 
medicines. 

Adminiitratian.  The  dose  of  powdered  squill  is  usually  stated 
at  from  one  to  three  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  As  the 
squill  exists  in  our  shops,  I  have  rarely  found  it,  thus  administered, 
to  be  of  any  use  in  dropsy.  The  individual  doses  are  sufficiently 
large;  but  the  intervals  between  them  are  too  long.  I  now  uni- 
formly prescribe  squill  in  dropsy  In  the  dose  of  two  grains  ei^ery  two 
hour8j  to  be  continued  until  it  produces  its  effects.  When  it  is  thus 
given,  it  will  not  often  be  necessary  to  augment  the  dose.  A  long- 
established  and  a  good  rule  in  the  exhibition  of  squill  is,  if  no  effect 
is  produced  by  the  first  dose,  gradually  to  increase  it  until  nausea  is 
occasioned,  and,  having  ascertained  the  point  at  which  it  produces 
this  symptom,  afterwards  so  to  regulate  the  dose  as  to  approach 
the  point  as  nearly  as  possible,  without  absolutely  reaching  it. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  nausea  itself  is  useful  in  promoting 
diuresis.  Cullen  was,  I  think,  right  in  maintaining  that  it  is  no 
otherwise  useful  than  merely  as  a  sign  of  the  activity  of  the  medi- 
cine. I  am  quite  sure  that  squill  is  capable  of  acting  very  energeti- 
cally as  a  diuretic  without  it.  Vomiting  and  purging  are  to  be 
avoided,  as  interfering  with  the  absorption  of  the  medicine,  and,  if 
produced,  whether  by  the  squill,  or  the  calomel  which  may  be  ex- 
hibited with  it,  should  be  restrained  by  a  little  opium.  When  squill 
and  calomel  are  used  simultaneously,  it  is,  I  think,  best  to  give  them 
separately,  as  each  requires  to  be  regulated  according  to  its  own 
effects ;  the  squill  being  increased  or  diminished  according  to  its  in- 
fluence on  the  stomach,  the  calomel  to  its  action  on  the  mouth.  The 
most  convenient  method  of  exhibiting  squill  is  in  the  form  of  pills. 
There  are  several  officinal  preparations,  as  the  vinegar^  9yrup^ 
VOL.  n. — 88 
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and  tincture^  which,  as  they  are  much  more  used  with  a  view  to  their 
expectorant  than  their  diuretic  effect,  will  be  more  appropriately 
described  under  the  expectorants,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  here  that  the  vinegar  and  tincture  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  fluidrachm,  and  the  syrup  of  a  flnidrachm, 
repeated  as  the  dose  of  the  squill  in  substance.  The  syrup  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  diuretic  for  children,  for  whom  the  dose  must  be 
diminished  according  to  the  regular  rule. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  vegetable  substances  more  or  less  used 
as  diuretics,  but  none  of  primary  importance,  which  may  be  conveni- 
ently introduced  here,  in  subordination  to  the  two  very  powerful 
medicines  of  the  class,  above  considered.  Most  of  them  are  used  as 
adjuvants  to  more  efficient  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy;  and 
some  are  not  without  considerable  value  in  this  respect. 

L  BROOM.— ScoPARius.  U.  S.^  Land. — Scoparium.  Ed.y  Bub. 

Origin.  Broom,  officinally  speaking,  consists  of  the  tops  of  Oy- 
tisus  ScopariuB  (Spartium  Scopariuniy  Linn.),  or  the  common  broom 
planty  a  European  shrub,  with  long,  slender,  bright-green  terminal 
branches,  beset  with  downy  ternate  leaves,  and  fine,  large,  showy, 
golden-yellow  flowers,  on  account  of  which  it  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  These  branches,  with  their  leaves  and  flowers,  are 
the  parts  employed  under  the  name  of  tops. 

Properties.  Fresh  broom  has  a  strong  characteristic  odour  when 
bruised,  and  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  which  it  retains  after  being 
dried.  It  imparts  all  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  According 
to  Dr.  Stenhouse  it  contains  two  active  principles;  one  diuretic, 
which  he  calls  icoparin,  and  the  other  narcotic,  having  properties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  vegetable  volatile  alkaloids,  for  which  he 
proposes  the  name  of  ipartein  {Ann.  de  ThSrap  j  A.D.  1853,  p.  153); 
but  these  results  have  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  confirmed. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  In  moderate  doses,  broom  is  tonic 
and  diuretic;  in  larger,  emetic  and  cathartic.  Dr.  CuUen,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica^  says  of  it,  that,  having  found  it  in  use 
among  the  common  people,  he  had  prescribed  it  to  some  of  his 
patients,  and  seldom  found  it  to  fail  in  operating  both  by  stool  and 
urine.  Some  cases  of  dropsy  were  cured  by  it.  Dr.  Mead  also 
gives  his  testimony  in  its  favour;  Dr.  Pearson  considers  it  tonic 
and  diuretic;  and  Dr.  Pereira  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of 
commendation,  having  found  it  more  certain  than  any  other  diuretic. 
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Dr.  CluiitiMm,  boweTer,  hms  kmd  less  reMOQ  to  be  satisfied  with  its 
eSects.  {DitpemmtmyJ)  It  is  tbooght  not  to  be  wdl  adapted  to  fe- 
brile and  infiasmatory  eases;  and,  with  its  tendenej  to  disturb  tbe 
Btoaudi  and  bowels,  sboiild  not  be  employed  in  irritable  states  of 
tbese  organs.  With  these  exceptions,  it  ma  j  be  nsed  in  all  kinds  of 
dropsj;  >^  flhonld  be  tried  when  other  diuretics  hsTO  failed, 

CuUen  nsed  tbe  medidne  in  decoction,  made  with  half  an  ounce 
of  the  fresh  tops  and  a  pint  of  water,  boiled  down  to  one-half,  of 
whidi  he  gaTe  a  fluidounce  erery  hour  till  it  operated  on  the  bowels, 
or  tbe  whole  had  been  Uken.  The  Dublin  College  direct  half 
an  ounce  of  the  dried  tops  to  be  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  ten  fluid- 
ounces  of  water.  The  dose  would  be  the  same.  A  compound  de- 
eoetion  is  directed  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  made  by 
boiling  half  an  ounce,  each,  of  broom,  juniper,  and  dandelion,  in 
thirty  fluidounces  of  water  down  to  twenty,  of  which  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  may  be  taken  in  dirided  doses  during  the  day,  as  an 
adjuTant  to  more  powerful  diuretics. 

The  9eed$j  which  have  the  same  properties,  and  keep  better,  may 
be  substituted  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains. 

IL  JUNIPEIL— JuNiPERUS.  U.Sy  Land. — Juniper  BerrieM. 

Origin.  As  directed  in  the  U.  S.  and  London  Pharmacopccias, 
juniper  consists  of  the  fruit  of  Juniperus  communtt,  or  common 
juniper,  a  well-known  evergreen  shrub,  indigenous  in  Europe,  but 
introduced  into  this  country,  where  it  grows  wild  in ,  many  places. 
In  addition  to  the  fruit,  which  is  the  only  part  generally  used,  tho 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  direct  also  the  tops,  which  have 
similar  properties.  Though  the  berries  are  sometimes  collected  in 
this  country,  they  are  inferior  to  those  brought  from  the  South  of 
Europe. 

Propertien  and  Active  Principle.  The  berries  are  globular,  about 
as  largo  as  a  pea,  often  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom,  but  of  a 
shining  blackish-purple  colour  when  that  has  been  removed,  as  it 
often  is  by  rubbing.  Their  odour  is  aromatic ;  their  taste  sweetish, 
warm,  slightly  bitterish,  and  terebinthinate.  Their  virtues  are  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  water  and  alcohol.  Besides  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  saccharine  matter,  they  contain  a  peculiar  volatile  oily 
upon  which  their  virtues  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  depend,  and  which 
is  obtained  separate  by  distillation  with  water. 

Medical  Effecte  and  U$es.  Juniper  is  gently  stimulant,  cordial 
to  the  stomach,  carminative,  and  diuretic.  Tho  last-mentioned  effect 
is  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  absorbed, 
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and,  escaping  somewhat  altered  through  the  kidneys,  gives  to  the 
urine  a  violet  odour.  The  stimulant  operation  upon  the  urinary 
organs  is  so  considerable,  when  the  medicine  is  taken  freely,  as 
sometimes  to  occasion  symptoms  approaching  to  strangury.  Occa- 
sionally the  diuretic  action  is  very  decided,  and  I  have  known  ede- 
matous effusion  to  be  entirely  removed  by  this  medicine  unaided; 
but  it  is  generally  used  only  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  diuretics.  In 
this  capacity,  it  often  answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  dropsy,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  saline  diuretics,  the  sedative  effect  of 
which  upon  the  digestive  function  it  tends  to  counteract  by  its 
stomachic  properties,  while  it  furthers  their  action  on  the  kidneys. 

Juniper  has  been  used,  with  a  view  to  its  stimulant  operation  on 
the  urinary  passages,  in  chronic  affections  of  these  parts,  connected 
with  mucous  or  muco-purulent  discharge;  as  chronie pyelitiSy  catarrh 
of  the  bladder  J  gleetj  and  leucorrhcea.  It  has  also  been  employed  as 
an  alterative  in  scorbutic  and  eruptive  diaorderSy  as  a  gentle  stimu- 
lant in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  bowelSj  and  as  an  emmenagogue 
in  atonic  conditions  of  the  uterus.  But  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  it  in  any  of  these  affections.  Almost  the  only  use  at  present 
made  of  it  is  as  an  adjuvant  to  diuretics,  and  especially  as  a  vehicle 
for  bitartrate  of  potassa,  for  which  it  is  very  much  and  advantage- 
ously employed  in  this  country. 

Administration.  The  bruised  berries  have  sometimes  been  given 
in  substance,  rubbed  up  with  sugar,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  or  two, 
three  or  four  times  a  day ;  but  the  common  form  of  administration 
is  that  of  infusion.  An  ounce  of  the  bruised  fruit  should  be  ma- 
cerated in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  the  whole  given  in  wine- 
glassful  doses  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  berries  arc  an 
ingredient  of  the  compound  decoction  of  broom  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia. (See  Broom.)  The  tops,  or  soft  terminal  branches  of  the 
shrub,  have  similar  properties  with  the  fruit,  though  less  agreeable. 
They  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Oil  of  Juniper  (Oleum  Juniperi,  U.  S.y  Lond.,  Ed.y  Dub.)  is 
officinal,  and  considerably  used.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  colourless 
or  yellowbh,  with  a  terebinthinate  or  balsamic  odour  and  taste,  and 
of  difficult  solubility  in  alcohol.  In  the  dose  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
drops,  three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  increased  if  necessary,  it 
may  be  used  as  an  adjuvant  and  corrective  of  other  diuretics,  espe- 
cially digitalis,  nitre,  and  cream  of  tartar,  when  not  forbidden  by 
any  excess  of  general  excitement,  or  by  local  irritation  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  or  urinary  organs. 
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The  Ccmptmnd  Spirit  of  Juniper  (SpntrriTS  Jukipkki  Coxfosi* 
TUS,  171 S,)  is  directed  bjr  the  U.  S.  and  all  the  British  Pharmaco* 
pceiaa.  According  to  the  U.S.  and  London  mnthorities^  it  is  pro- 
pared  by  simply  dissolving  the  oils  of  juniper^  caraway,  and  fennel, 
in  dDnted  alcohol ;  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  it  is  directed  to 
be  made  by  distillation  from  the  cmde  materials  containing  those 
oils.  It  has  an  agreeable  flavoar,  and  may  be  usefully  added  to  diu- 
retic infusions  and  mixtures,  in  cases  of  dropsy  requiring  a  stimulant 
impression,  whether  on  the  stomach  or  the  system.  The  dose  is  from 
two  to  four  fluidrachms. 

m.  FABSLEY  ROOT.— Pbtrosilinum.  U.S. 

Origin.  This  is  the  root  of  Petroselinum  sativum  (Apium  Petro« 
selinum,  Xrnn.),  a  biennial,  umbelliferous,  herbaceous  plant,  indige- 
nous in  the  South  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  everywhere  in  gardens 
for  culinary  purposes. 

Prapertie$.  The  root  is  long,  spindle-shaped,  about  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  wrinkled  transversely,  fleshy,  externally  white,  internally  white 
towards  the  circumference,  but  yellowish  in  the  centre,  of  an  agree- 
able odour,  and  a  sweetish,  aromatic,  peculiar  taste,  which  it  loses  in 
great  measure  by  boiling,  and  also  when  long  kept.  It  should  be 
used  in  the  recent  state. 

The  seeds,  which  have  similar  diuretic  properties,  but  are  more 
aromatic,  and  keep  better,  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  They 
have  a  somewhat  terebinthinate  odour,  and  a  warm,  aromatic  taste. 
Both  these  and  the  root  probably  owe  their  virtues  to  a  peculiar  vola- 
tile oil,  which  pervades  the  whole  plant. 

Medical  Effects  and  U$es.  Parsley  has  long  been  used  as  a  popular 
remedy  in  various  disorders,  and  among  others  in  dropsy.  It  pos- 
sesses diuretic  and  feeble  carminative  properties,  and  is  occasionally 
used,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  energetic  medi- 
cines of  the  class.  It  owes  much  of  the  reputation  which  it  possesses 
in  this  country  to  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Professor  Chap- 
man, who,  in  his  Elements  of  Therapeutics  (2d  ed.,  i.  276),  speaks  of 
it  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  know  of  no  diuretic  more  valuable  in 
certain  cases.  In  dropsy,  it  has  undoubtedly  done  good,  having 
within  my  own  knowledge  cured  ascites,  where  tapping  had  been 
twice  used."  He  considers  it,  however,  still  better  adapted  to 
dysentery,  and  has  found  it  useful  in  strangury,  and  the  painful 
micturition  of  nephritis.  One  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  is  readily 
retained  by  the  stomach.     The  infusion  may  be  made  with  an  ounce 
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of  the  bruised  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  the  whole  taken,  in 
divided  doses,  during  the  day. 

IV.  DANDELION.— Taraxacum.  U.S., Land., Ed., Dub. 

Origin.  This  is  the  root  of  Leantodan  Taraxacum  (Taraxacum 
Dens-leonis,  De  Cand.),  or  eommon  dandelion,  a  small  herbaceous 
plant,  growing  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  eyerywhere  well 
known  for  its  bright-yellow  flowers,  which  are  the  ornament  of  every 
grass-plat  in  early  spring.  The  peculiar  shape  of  its  leaf,  irregularly 
incised  at  the  edges,  with  the  divisions  pointing  backward,  has,  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  that  of  the  tooth  of  the  lion,  given  origin 
to  its  name  in  several  languages ;  as  leontodan  from  the  Greek,  den$ 
leonis  in  the  Latin,  Ld'wemahn  in  German,  and  dent  de  lion  in  French, 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  our  own  name  of  dandelion.  All  parts 
of  the  plant  exude,  when  wounded,  an  opaque,  milky,  bitterish  liquid, 
with  which  its  virtues  are  probably  connected ;  as  it  is  deemed  effica- 
cious in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  this  juice  contained  in  it.  The 
root,  however,  which  is  much  the  strongest  part,  is  the  only  one 
officinally  recognized.  This  should  be  collected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  when  it  most  abounds  in  the  milky  juice  referred  to. 
Though  it  retains  its  virtues  when  carefully  dried,  it  deteriorates  by 
time,  and  should,  therefore,  be  collected  every  year  ;  or,  what  is  bet- 
ter, the  officinal  preparations  should  be  made  from  the  fresh  root 
annually,  at  its  period  of  greatest  activity. 

Properties.  Dandelion  root,  when  in  perfection,  is  tapering,  seve- 
ral inches  long,  about  as  thick  as  the  finger  where  thickest,  generally 
branching,  of  a  light-brown  colour  externally,  whitish  within,  inodor- 
ous, and  of  a  sweetish,  bitterish,  and  peculiar  taste.  Water  and  alco- 
hol extract  its  virtues.  A  bitter,  somewhat  acrid,  crystallizable  prin- 
ciple called  taraxacin  has  been  obtained  from  it ;  but  how  far  the 
virtues  of  the  plant  depend  upon  it  has  not  been  determined. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Dandelion  has  the  reputation  of  being 
tonic,  diuretic,  and  laxative,  with  alterative  properties,  and  a  special 
influence  on  the  liver ;  but  very  gentle  in  all  its  physiological  and 
therapeutic  relations.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  its  possession  of 
any  of  the  powers  ascribed  to  it ;  but  it  is  so  often  given  with  other 
more  active  remedies,  and  of  itself  is  so  deficient  in  energy,  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of  the  favourable  result,  in 
any  case,  should  be  ascribed  to  it.  Of  its  moderate  tonic  influence 
on  the  digestive  function  there  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  it  occasionally  acts  upon  the  bowels,  though  not  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  laxative.    Its  diuretic  property  has  been  doubted;  but 
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the  Tolgttr  name  bj  which  it  is  known  in  this  country,  and  the  no  less 
expressiTe  ordinary  designation  of  the  plant  in  France,  are  sufficient 
eridenoe  of  the  common  belief  on  this  point ;  and,  upon  a  question 
so  purely  one  of  personal  observation,  I  do  not  think  that  the  gen- 
eral opinion  can  be  mistaken.  The  chief  reputation,  however,  of  dan- 
delion as  a  therapeutic  agent,  depends  upon  its  supposed  alterative 
influence,  especially  on  the  liver.  To  this  point,  there  will  be  occa- 
sion to  recur  when  the  remedy  is  considered  among  the  cholagogues. 
At  present  it  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  diuretic.  In  this  capacity, 
it  is  frequently  used  as  an  adjuvant  of  other  medicines  of  the  class, 
and  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  those  forms  of  dropsy  which  are 
dependent  on,  or  connected  with  hepatic  disorder,  whether  fonctional 
or  organic.  These  are  usually  abdominal ;  and  it  is  probably  in  asci- 
tes, with  organic  disease  of  the  liver,  that  dandelion  is  most  employed 
as  a  diuretic.  It  may,  however,  be  used  in  any  ordinary  case  of 
dropsy,  with  a  tendency  to  constipation,  and  deficiency  of  bile;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  other  mild  diuretics,  in  the  form  of  infusion  or 
decoction,  as  in  the  London  compound  decoction  of  broomj  it  may  be 
given  as  an  ordinary  diuretic  drink,  without  reference  to  special  indi- 
cations. It  should  not  be  used  when  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  in 
an  irritated  state.  The  most  common  forms  of  administration  are 
those  of  infusion  or  decoction  and  extract. 

InfuBum  of  Dandelion  (Infusum  Taraxaci,  U.  S.)  is  made  by 
macerating  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root,  bruised,  for  two  hours  in 
a  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  recently  dried  root  may  be  substituted 
in  half  the  quantity.  The  British  Pharmacopoeias  recoomiend  the 
decoction^  which  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  same  quantity  of 
the  root  in  one  and  a  half  pints  of  water  to  a  pint.  But  the  virtues 
of  taraxacum  are  impaired  by  heat  and  exposure;  and  the  former 
mode  of  preparation  is,  I  think,  preferable.  The  dose  of  the  infu- 
sion or  decoction  is  from  two  to  four  fluidounces,  twice  or.  three 
times  daily,  or  more  frequently  if  requisite. 

The  Extract  of  Dandelion  (Extractum  Taraxaci,  U.  S.y  Lond.j 
Ed.)  is  the  most  convenient  form  for  administration,  and,  if  properly 
prepared,  at  the  proper  season,  and  kept  duly  excluded  from  the  air 
in  a  cool  place,  is  probably  the  best  representative  of  the  fresh  root 
that  we  can  obtain.  It  should  be  prepared  from  the  root  in  August 
or  September,  after  it  has  fully  ripened,  and  before  it  has  become  in- 
jured by  the  frost,  which  converts  its  bitterness  into  sweetness.  The 
juice,  having  been  expressed,  should  be  inspissated  either  in  vacuo,  or 
by  means  of  a  current  of  warm  dry  air,  directed  over  the  surface,  in 
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shallow  vessels.  The  extract,  however,  is  liable  to  deterioration  by 
time,  and  should  be  prepared  annually.  The  dose  is  from  a  scruple 
to  a  drachm,  twice  or  three  times  daily.  It  is  most  conveniently 
administered,  mixed  with  water,  flavoured  or  not  as  may  be  desired, 
in  such  proportion  that  the  dose  may  be  contained  in  from  half  a 
fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce  of  the  menstruum. 

V.  FLEABANE.— Eriosron. 

Origin.  Of  the  different  Erigerons,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  re- 
cognizes three;  namely,  E.  Philadblphicum,  or  Philadelphia  flea- 
bane;  E.  hbtbrophyllum,  or  varioui  leaved  fleabane ;  and  E.  Cana- 
DBNSB,  or  Canada  fleabane ;  the  whole  herb  being  employed  in  each 
instance,  and  the  several  botanical  titles  of  the  plants  adopted  as 
the  officinal  designations  of  the  medicines.  The  plants  are  annual, 
biennial,  or  perennial,  herbaceous,  and  abundant  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Properties.  Two  of  the  species,  U.  Philadelphieum  and  E.  heterth 
phyllumy  may  be  considered  identical  in  their  properties,  and  are  used 
in  common.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  they  have  long 
been  known  under  the  erroneous  name  of  fcabiouej  which  properly 
belongs  to  a  European  genus  of  plants,  quite  distinct  in  their  char- 
acter. The  herb  should  be  gathered  while  in  flower.  It  has  a 
feeble  aromatic  odour  and  bitterish  taste,  and  imparts  its  virtues  to 
water.  H.  Canadenne  or  Canada  fleabane  should  also  be  collected 
when  in  flower.  It  has  stronger  sensible  properties  than  the  preced- 
ing species ;  having  a  decided  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  acrid, 
somewhat  astringent  taste.  All  of  them  contain  volatile  oil,  which 
is  most  abundant,  probably,  in  the  Canada  fleabane. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  All  the  Erigerons  when  given  freely 
in  infusion,  and  taken  cold,  possess  diuretic  properties;  and  the  two 
species  first  mentioned  above,  the  Philadelphia  and  various-leaved 
fleabaneSj  have  had  much  testimony  in  their  favour,  as  mild  remedies 
and  adjuvants,  in  dropsical  and  nephritic  diseases.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Wistar,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  used  to  employ 
them  in  dropsy,  and  found  advantage  from  their  use  in  hydrothorax 
complicated  with  gout.  They  were  a  favourite  remedy  also  with  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Pariish  in  similar  affections.  Drs.  Physick  and  Wm. 
P.  G.  Barton  employed  them  advantageously  in  dysury,  attending 
nephritic  disease.  Dr.  Eberle  says  of  E.  heterophyllum,  in  his  work 
on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  (4th  ed.,  ii.  820),  that  he  has 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it  in  gravelly  and  hydropic 
diseases,  has  found  it  seldom  to  fail  in  producing  ^'pretty  copious 


£bpbd&,^  and  Iih  Sflmeci  sndh  savsiiaipeE  iram  ii  s£^  i£>  |rrr<'  1dm 
^A  Texj  1q^  tyhiinn  of  is  Teme-Oifkl  poweis.**  JO  np^oe  xh«z  xbear 
iieAs  lie  wD  iqum  tdi^e  rtamaA.  sxl£  are  samfidnus  Tcccived  Idndhr. 
vJieii  acher  siare  fiffiiafliii  diDrpiiff  &ri'  Te]ec;cd.      Tiirr  &re  moat 

^  prDpamam  of  sn  onnot  Xb  xhe  pku  of  l»oilizif  -waser.  uifi  ^vesk  ti> 
iS^  nnHPUifl  at  a  pmi  dAihr. 

Iii  ralsxaim  xt»  JEl  Qiuadausc.  it  a^gieu^  aftcordnif  xo  ibe  smte- 
sens  -dT  I^  I>e  Por^  to  imhe  inxL  ix^  dinredc  prcgieriaes  i^obc  ulso 
«f  m  ximie  uid  asaangenx;  a^  lie  foimcl  ji  xtBeFoI  in  driijiFT  mcl  £mi«- 
dusa.  Tbe  doR  i^^  from  thiriv  {Trains  xr*  a  firacfam  of  xb^  poK-der^ 
tWB  to  iimir  ftndoinioeE  of  kl  iufnsicm  jirc^iared  as  xhaa.  of  die  other 
yicfift^  mni  £ve  xo  xes  grwjoB  of  as  aqneoiif  ercraru. 

Atumtiim  Las  reoeDth*  lieezi  axn-acxad  to  a  tHiaf^  oS  obsaiiMid 
from  £^  Camadetmu  wiuck.  jb  descnbecl  It  Profesftor  IVocur  iik  i3ie 
AacnifM  JaumeJ  iff  PliRrmam  ;  xxrL  SOf!  *.  ^itlwre  h  is^  fttted  tbat 
it  ^ntt  iDXrodnoed  into  use  It  the  "^EcQeciir  I%TQ(saxi&.^'  aikd  ]iad 
Vboi  fmrnd  Itenflfioaa  in  fiarrLosa^  and  varicnis^  LfiXDorrhafveR.  In  tbe 
Trmn&mfiiimM  tff  t^  CMcgt  rf  Plvnnan^  of  PJmadelpJM  (S,  &^ 
a.  ttO)  is  a  oamnnmicaiacm  from  IV.  EDwood  Wlbon.  izn  vliich  it  is 
itKted  that  the  o3  of  JL  PJulairlftliMtwm  had  becEn  used  It  I>r,  Boor- 
BOBTilk;  sad  himself  in  mfmorrhapa:  and  fteveral  eases  are  pveiL 
ii  irliich  it  appears  to  hare-  had  an  exoelkmt  efffirt.  The  amount 
«f  ful  yielded  tj  E.  PiilladelpLicnxL  is  ertremelT  smaD-  The  d«»e 
in  irhict  n  iras  pren  vas  f^e  drops  ererr  tiro  honrfi.  The  reader 
viD  remeoil^er  that  the  oD  of  unpentine  has  ^milar  hemostatic  prop- 


TI.  CASBOT  SEED.— Casota.  H  5^  L(md..  Ihik 

Oriffift.  Ii  is  the  frnh  of  I^avrv*  Carnitii^  or  the  eommon  ^rili 
of  Evrope  and  this  coniitrT,  irhich  is  desipjated  It  the  name 
at  tiie  head  of  this  article.     The  plant  is  loenniaL  herhaeeon^  and 

ilielliferofiiSi,  and  hotanicallT  identical  irith  the  carrot  of  the  xrar- 
which  cUffers  from  it  onlv  1»t  cnltiTation.  The  whole  nmbcls  of 
fSut  plant  are  nsnaHj  gathered,  and  kept  with  the  frn:t  attached  in 
Ike  riKipa. 

Prtftertie^  The  fruits,  commonly  called  5»eeds,  of  the  wild  cjurot 
aire  BBalL  oraL  flat  on  one  side  and  oonrex  on  the  oihen  and  charae- 
tensed  bj  haTing,  on  their  conrex  .STirface^  four  lor.gitndinal  ridpes 
to  which  Btiir  faurs  or  Vrislles  are  attached.  Tliej  are  very  lijrht^ 
brownish,  of  an  agreeaMe  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm,  pnngenU 
Ktinriiih  taste.     These  propertieB,  as  well  as  their  medical  virtues, 
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belong  to  a  volatile  oily  which  may  be  separated  by  dbtillation  with 
water.     They  yield  their  virtues  to  boiling  water. 

The  root  of  the  wild  carrot  is  whitish,  hard,  coriaceous,  of  a  strong 
aromatic  odour,  and  a  disagreeable,  acrid  taste.  Its  activity  proba- 
bly depends  on  a  volatile  oil,  and  it  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  fruit. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  The  wild  carrot  is  a  gentle  stimulant 
and  carminative,  analogous  to  the  aromatics  in  its  properties,  but 
superadding  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  kidneys,  the  secretion  of 
which  it  promotes.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  an  adjuvant  to  stronger 
diuretics,  particularly  the  saline,  when  the  stomach  is  enfeebled;  and 
by  its  stomachic  properties  serves  to  obviate  the  depressing  effects  of 
these  medicines.  It  is  applicable  under  similar  circumstances  with 
the  juniper  berries,  and  may  be  substituted  for  them,  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  as  a  vehicle  for  cream  of  tartar,  when  more  agreeable 
to  the  patient,  or  better  received  by  the  stomach.  It  is  also  used  in 
chronic  nephritic  diseases,  in  which  it  operates,  like  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, by  coming  into  contact  with  the  diseased  surfaces  through 
the  urine,  and  stimulating  or  acting  as  an  alterative  upon  them.  The 
dose  of  the  seeds,  in  powder  or  bruised,  is  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm. 
But  the  medicine  is  more  commonly  given  in  infusion,  prepared  by 
macerating  half  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  whole  of 
which  may  be  taken  during  the  day. 


I  have  thus  briefly  described  as  many  of  these  secondary  diu- 
retics as  seem  to  require  particular  notice.  Many  other  medicines 
possess  also  more  or  less  of  the  diuretic  property,  for  which  they 
have  been  occasionally  used. 

The  root  of  our  indigenous  Indian  hemp^  or  Apoeynum  Cannabis 
numj  has  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diuretic  properties,  which  are  said  to 
have  rendered  it  useful  in  dropsy. 

Cahinca^  the  root  of  Chiococca  racemosa  and  other  species  of  the 
same  genus,  Brazilian  plants,  has  very  similar  properties,  which  a 
few  years  since  gave  it  a  short-lived  reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
dropsy  and  other  diseases ;  but  it  is  scarcely  in  use  at  present. 

The  rootSy  tops  of  the  young  shoots^  and  unripe  fruit  of  Aspar- 
agus officinalisj  or  common  garden  asparaguSj  have  gentle  diuretic 
properties,  for  which  they  have  sometimes  been  used  with  relief,  in 
cases  of  cardiac  disease  with  effusion. 

The  reader  will  find  the  above  medicines  more  fully  described  in 
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ike  U.  S.  DiBpanwrtory,  !ISiere  are  odiers.  described  elaewhere  in 
Ais  work,  nUflli,  unthig  ffinretic  powers  with  those  cm  fteeount  of 
wUdi  tiicy  are  gcnenlhr  used,  may  BometimeB  be  employed  inci* 
dflBtaDy  as  dim^cs  with  advantage.  Soch  are  pgrnmewa  or  ehima- 
phSa  (L  ISSy,  tobaeeo  (iL  124)«  and  colehiefum  (ii.  S95),  for  an  aoeoimt 
ef  wiiiflii  the  veader  may  consult  the  several  articles  under  these 


Hiere  are  yet  two  divisions  of  diuretics  nndescribed,  whicK»  from 
^idr  peenliarity  of  character,  conld  not  be  thrown  indiscriminately 
with  the  others,  and  wiD  be  most  conTeniently  considered  in  separate 
groups.     These  are  the  re&igerant  and  stimulating  diuretics. 

1.  Refrigerant  Diuretics. 

L  BITAKTEATE  OF  POTASSA. 

POTASS JE  BITARTRAS.  U.  S. 
Syru  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Having  been  particularly  described  under  the  cathartics,  this  salt 
requires  here  no  further  consideration  than  in  relation  to  its  prop- 
ertieB  and  uses  as  a  diuretic.  Judging  from  my  own  experience^  I 
diould  be  disposed  to  place  cream  of  tartar  at  the  very  head  of  this 
elasB  of  medicines.  Though  there  may  be  cases  of  dropsy  which 
dijgitalis  iiill  cure,  and  this  medicine  will  not,  and  others  in  relation 
to  which  the  same  observation  may  be  made  of  squill,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  no  one  medicine,  and  I  think  no  combination  of  medicines, 
wiD  be  found  to  cure  so  large  a  proportion  of  dropsical  cases  as  the 
one  under  consideration. 

When  ^ven  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  so  as  not  to 
purge,  cream  of  tartar  operates  as  a  diuretic,  and  often  very  power- 
fiilly  so,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  refrigerant  effect  on  the  sys* 
tern.  The  salt  under  these  circumstances  is  absorbed.  In  general, 
when  the  neutral  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids  are  taken  into  the 
•tomach,  it  is  believed  that  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  the  base 
exists  in  the  blood,  and  is  thrown  off  by  the  emunctories,  as  a  car^ 
hooatey  or  a  chloride,  or  in  some  other  form  of  mineral  combination. 
But,  according  to  Wohler,  this  is  not  always  the  case  with  acidulous 
or  super-salts,  at  least  with  the  bitartrate  of  potassa ;  for  tartaric 
acid  has  been  found  in  the  urine  some  time  after  its  administration, 
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and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  enters  the  circulation  in  part  as 
the  bitartrate.  In  tlus  way,  we  may  account  for  its  extraordinary 
diuretic  powers;  for,  were  it  merely  by  conyersion  into  a  carbonate 
or  chloride  that  it  operates,  one  of  these  salts  ought  to  proTe  equally 
effectual. 

Cream  of  tartar  may  be  given  in  all  varieties  of  dropsy,  when 
not  forbidden  by  the  existence  of  an  exhausting  diarrhoea.  Though 
theoretically  applicable  more  especially  to  the  febrile  atid  inflam- 
matory forms  of  the  disease,  I  have  found  it  not  less  effectual  in 
those  of  a  contrary  nature,  as,  for  example,  that  which  so  fre- 
quently  follows  miasmatic  fever,  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
febrile  disease.  It  might  be  supposed  to  be  contra-indicated  by 
debility ;  but  I  have  used  it  as  often  in  the  feeble  as  the  strong,  and 
with  not  less  success.  In  cases  of  debility,  however,  it  must  be 
accompanied  with  tonics  and  a  nutritious  diet,  to  counteract  its 
depressing  effects. 

Much  depends,  for  success,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  medi- 
cine is  administered.  If  given  in  rather  large  doses,  at  long  inter- 
vals, it  will  be  apt  to  purge,  and  not  to  act  as  a  diuretic,  or  but 
slightly;  and  it  is  upon  its  diuretic,  and  not  its  cathartic  powers, 
that  the  chief  dependence  must  be  placed  in  dropsy.  Tet  it  is  a 
mistake  to  give  the  salt  sparingly.  I  have  noticed  that  half  an 
ounce,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  is  generally  insufficient  to  produce 
any  beneficial  effect.  Less  than  an  ounce  in  twenty-four  hours  will 
seldom  answer ;  and  it  will  not  unfrequently  be  necessary,  before  it 
can  be  brought  to  act  efficaciously,  to  give  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or 
even  two  ounces,  in  the  same  length  of  time.  I  have  often  given 
the  latter  quantity  for  many  days  successively;  but  have  never  ex- 
ceeded it. 

The  plan  which  I  usually  follow  is  to  direct  the  whole  quantity 
that  is  to  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours,  say  from  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  to  be  put,  with  a  pint  of  water,  or  of 
strained  juniper-berry  tea,  into  a  bottle ;  the  mixture  to  be  thoroughly 
shaken  when  used;  and  the  whole  of  this  quantity  to  be  taken  in 
the  time  specified,  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.  The  smaller 
the  dose,  and  the  more  frequently  it  is  given,  the  more  effectual  it 
will  probably  be.  Not  more  than  a  wineglassful  should  be  taken  at 
once;  and  this  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours.  The  direction 
thoroughly  to  shake  the  bottle  is  important,  as  otherwise  the  patient 
will  be  apt  to  drink  only  the  supernatant  liquid;  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  salt  remaining  undissolved  at  the  bottom.    The  juniper 
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IM  s  ■&  frynftlkgiB  b^orui.  hck  iir>  miicL  for  iti^  dinTtcir  »rtion, 
llMmcb  diK  s  flbsn  iHBisaSenlhk.  »£  fnr  hs  foimnlsDi  iiifiiK>ncf  or 
d»  sunnai^  -wbitii  dbviBii«  liic ■  ocpiresisiDf  cSfa  of  Utr  «aK  The 
T—^"^  diBnU  aihvinG^  be  obaerred.  ix  canac-  Tbf^  mfos^ior  of  jxmiprT 
l»  be  mmit  wepmrmxtiv^  mud  yp  he  icamixtfiQ  h(*foirf-  ihe  «&];  is  aoOM, 

tb  midwHniWed  siQi  and  die  fani»e£  heirie^  wmild  hr 
lopodMr  flz  xhe  boaom  of  xhe  Tieaael,  sBd  nmck  of  ihr  former 
vndd  pnMily  he  ibavmn  svcmx.     Tht-  joimg  ^ndflr  must  nuiMml^ir 
flf  tKrmr  k  of  tot-  diffirnb  soliihiiixx  m  moor.    Should 
JpBTgt  more  ifam  imoe  or  twice  in  ihe  daT,  miktsts^  pm^ 
■t.  is  dKnld  he  rescraixied  1*t  opiiim,  «o  «$  to  pre^ 
it  from  hemg  cuzied  om  of  ihe  frsxoik  and  thus  esmpnur 

dMMSJiQOIl. 

IL  XETILLTE  OF  rOTASSl. 
PC«TJLSSi  >TTRASL  Hi 

It  s  €aiiy  w  a  finreiac  that  nitre  if  to  he  oa&sddered  in  this  plax^ 
kning  heoa  trBaied  oC  in  iis  other  relaDonsv.  along  with  the  arterial 
■BdaCTs.  (a.  SS. ! 

If  taken  in  small  and  fiieqncaiilT  repeated  doMtR.  with  iIk'  firee  we 
tf  eocH  dxinka.  and  snder  ciinnnstaiires  of  exposmre  calculated  t<^ 
a  direelian  of  its  acDon  rather  to  the  kidnejs  than  the  niTfaco. 
wiD  often  operate  powerfiiST  as  a  dinretic  Tbere  is  no  don^t 
ikat  it  enten  the  carcnlarion,  and  prodnres  its  effects  hj  direct  con« 
tact  with  the  kidneys,  as  it  has  l»cen  detected  in  the  nrine«  afVer 
aiiirmiwimliHi  hj  the  stomach.  Unitinjr  sedative  and  rofri^rant 
yrapertieE  with  those  of  a  dinredc^  it  is  admirahlj  adaptod  to  cajaos 
tf  fehrik  and  inflammatoTT  dropsr,  thonjrh  it  will  also  act  faroar^ 
aUj  in  other  eases;  due  eaiie  being  taken  to  gnard  against  its 
dqaesaing  effects. 

The  dose  is  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  to  be  giTcn  at  soDch  intomtls  that 
ai  least  two  drachms  maT  be  taken  in  twentr-fonr  honrs,  I^css  than 
lUs  qnantitT  cannot  be  depended  on  for  efficient  diuretic  action*  It 
■ST  be  giren  dissolved  in  pore  wateir^  barley- water,  or  sioine  diuretic 
Kfvid,  as  infosion  of  jimiper,  fleabane^  wild  carroty  otc-.^  or  water 
vith  sweet  Sfurit  of  nitre;  and  should  also  bo  accompanied  with  the 
frse  nse  of  one  of  these^  or  some  analogous  drink.  The  patient^ 
r,  should  be  kept  cool,  or  at  least  not  warmly  oovered  in  be<d« 
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m.  ACETATE  OP  POTASSA. 

POTASS^  ACETAS.  U.  S.,  Land.,  Hd.,  Dub. 

8yn.  Sal  Diareticns. 

Preparation.  Acetate  of  potassa  is  prepared  by  treating  carbon- 
ate  of  potassa  with  acetic  acid  more  or  less  dilated,  and  evaporating 
the  solation  either  to  dryness,  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  and  London 
Pharmacopoeias,  or  so  that  it  shall  upon  cooling  concrete  into  a 
crystalline  mass,  as  ordered  by  the  Edinbargh  and  Dublin  Colleges. 
When  crystallized,  it  consists  of  one  eqaivalent  of  acetic  acid,  one 
of  potassa,  and  two  of  water.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped 
bottles. 

Properties.  It  is  a  white  salt,  exhibiting  a  fibrous  texture  when 
its  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  but  foliated  when  it  crystal- 
lizes. It  is  very  soft  to  the  touch,  of  a  pungent,  saline,  disagree- 
able taste,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  extremely  deli- 
quescent. By  heat  it  is  decomposed,  and  carbonate  of  potassa  is 
left.  It  is  known  to  be  an  acetate  by  exhaling  the  odour  of  vinegari 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  be  a  salt  of  potassa  by  giv- 
ing, with  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  bitartrate  of 
potassa.     It  is  decomposed  by  almost  all  the  acids. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Acetate  of  potassa  has  been  known 
since  the  thirteenth  century.  In  small  doses,  frequently  repeated, 
it  operates  as  a  diuretic,  especially  if  taken  dissolved  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  water,  and  the  patient  is  kept  cooL  In  larger  doses  it  is 
cathartic. 

It  has  been  ascertained  to  render  the  urine  alkaline;  the  acetic 
acid  being  decomposed  in  the  system,  and  the  salt  converted  into  the 
carbonate ;  and  it  is  probably  mainly  in  this  new  form  of  combina- 
tion that  it  produces  its  effects.  The  juices  of  various  plants  con- 
tain acetate  of  potassa,  and  have  similar  properties. 

This  salt  has  been  long  employed  as  a  diuretic,  and  formerly  had 
so  much  reputation  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  sal  diuretieuSj 
by  which  it  was  generally  designated.  Very  different  opinions,  how- 
ever, have  been  entertained  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  the 
diuretic  power;  and  it  is  certainly  much  less  esteemed  in  this  respect 
now  than  formerly.  The  statement  of  Cullen,  that  ^Hhough  trying 
the  exhibition  of  it  in  various  ways,  he  could  never  render  its 
diuretic  effects  remarkable,  or  fit  to  be  depended  on,  when  a  large 
discharge  of  urine  was  required,"  probably  contributed  to  the  dis- 


grace  into  wImA  it  gtauJtrfelL  Yet  tlvre  sre  done  v1m>  idll  1mit«  m 
'idgk  opiakM  nf  its  pavers*  aad  I  bare  ksovn  it  to  be  prrfefTcJ  eveA 
to  tbe  UtaitntieL  HmTa^  seMcn  osed  it«  I  md  vBaUe  to  dedie 
Wfeea  tlie  eamlEtdng  opinioiis:  b«t  caAaot  hdp  thjnking  that  tliej 
vbo  had  fonDed  «i  vn&roanble  estimmte  of  its  povers^  bmvt^  wed 
it  im  doMt  citber  too  smmll,  or  Dot  often  eiHMi^  r^^eftted.  I  kaov 
tbmt  mmmj  fiulnes  vitb  creun  of  tartJir  bare  been  oving  to  tbtt 
caase;  snd,  in  eon9d««ti<Hi  of  tbe  M  r^atmtkin  of  tbe  Metate» 
and  tbe  Boeeeai  obtained  witb  it  hj  some  practitioners  of  tbe  piYsdent 
txae,  it  is  Terj  reasonable  to  suppose,  tbat  a  want  of  similar  snccess 
on  tbe  part  of  otbers  ma j  bare  depended  on  an  inefficient  metbod  of 


Dro^pqr  is  tbe  disease  in  wbicb  it  bas  beoi  most  nsed;  and  it  maj 
be  given  nnder  tbe  same  circumstances,  in  tbis  affection,  as  tbe  bitar^ 
trate  and  nitrate  of  potassa. 

It  bas,  moreorer,  been  emplojed  in  several  otber  complaints,  in 
wbidi  it  probably  owes  its  efficacy  mainlj  to  its  propertj  of  rendering 
tbe  blood  and  nrine  alkaline.  Thns,  it  bas  been  found  nsefnl  in  Tarioos 
cmiame0u»  entptunUj  in  wbicb  alkalies  are  among  tbe  most  ^cioit 
remedies.  Witb  tbe  same  view,  it  bas  been  nsed  in  acicfe  rhntmatum 
bj  some  of  tbe  advocates  of  tbe  alkaline  metbod  of  treating  tbat  dts» 
eaae;  and  bas  been  recommended  in  the  nric  acid  litbiasis,  in  wbicb 
alkalinity  of  tbe  nrine  is  always  aimed  at,  in  order  tbat  tbe  mrates 
may  be  beld  in  solution,  and  their  deposition  prevented. 

Tbe  dowe  witb  a  view  to  the  diuretic  effect,  or  to  alkaliae  tbe  urine, 
is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  or  more  frequently ;  and  it  is  probable  tbat  once  every  two  or 
three  boura  will  not  be  too  frequent.  The  medicines  should  be  given 
in  solution.     Two  or  three  drachms  of  it  are  said  to  be  aperient. 

CAHBOKATE  AlfD  BICARBONATE  OF  POTA88A  have  also 
been  used  as  diuretics,  and  are  not  without  considerable  efficiency  in 
this  respect.  They  cannot,  however,  be  depended  on  exclusively  in 
the  treatment  of  dropsy,  but  may  be  used  in  all  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  coincident  indication  for  an  antacid,  either  on  account  of  an  ex- 
cess of  acid  in  the  primae  viae,  or  the  deposition  of  uric  acid  or  the 
orates  from  the  urine.  The  ashes  of  certain  plants  formerly  had 
some  reputation  as  diuretics,  which  they  owed  to  the  carbonate  of 
potassa  contained  in  them;  and  the  $al  abiinthii  or  9alt  of  trorm- 
woodj  wbicb  was  formerly  highly  esteemed,  was  nothing  more  than 
an  impure  carbonate  of  potassa  obtained  by  lixiviating  tbe  ashes  of 
tbat  plant. 
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CABBONATE  AND  BICARBONATE  OF  SODA  have,  in  some 
degree,  the  same  disposition  to  excite  the  kidneys,  but  are  less 
efficient  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  potassa.  Otutile  soap,  of 
which  soda  is  the  basis,  has  also  been  supposed  to  possess  diuretic 
properties. 

Of  all  these  alkaline  carbonates,  as  well  as  of  caustic  potasnaj 
which  also  is  diuretic  in  solution,  more  will  be  said  when  the  class 
of  antacids  shall  come  under  consideration. 


IV.  SPIRIT  OF  NITRIC  ETHER. 
SPIRITUS  ^THERIS  NITRICI.  U.S.,L<md.,Ed.—^vukVim 

iBXHEREUS  NiTROSUS.  Dvh. 

Syn,  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.    Spiritus  Nitri  Dulcis. 

Preparation.  This  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hypcnitrous  ether^ 
formerly  called  nitric  ether.  Hyponitrous  ether  is  a  compound  of 
hyponitrous  acid  and  ether.  It  is  produced  by  the  reaction  between 
nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  aided  by  heat.  When  these  two  substances 
are  mixed,  nitric  acid  gives  up  two  of  its  five  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
and  is  converted  into  hyponitrous  acid ;  the  two  eqs.  of  oxygen  given 
up  by  the  acid  combine  with  two  eqs.  of  the  hydrogen  of  a  portion  of 
the  alcohol,  forming  water,  and  changing  the  alcohol  into  aldehyd; 
and  the  hyponitrous  acid  produced  reacts  with  the  remainder  of  the 
alcohol,  converting  it  into  ether  by  separating  from  it  an  equivalent 
of  water,  and  then  uniting  with  the  ether  formed,  to  produce  hyponi- 
trite  of  ether,  or  hyponitrous  ether,  which  is  separated  from  the  less 
volatile  ingredients  by  distillation.  To  prepare  spirit  of  nitric  ether^ 
the  hyponitrous  ether,  after  its  preparation,  may  be  diluted  with 
alcohol ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  alcohol  may  be  used  in  the  original 
process  in  more  than  saturating  proportion,  so  that  it  may  be  dis- 
tilled  over  with  the  hyponitrous  ether.  In  the  U.  S.  process,  the 
nitric  acid,  instead  of  being  added  already  prepared  to  the  alcohol, 
is  separated,  during  the  process,  from  nitrate  of  potassa  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  product  of  the  first  distillation  is  purified  by 
redistillation  from  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  retains  any  excess 
of  acid  present.  The  preparation  is  apt  to  be  contaminated  with 
aldehyd,  in  consequence  of  the  distillation  being  carried  too  far. 

Properties.  Spirit  of  nitric  ether  is  a  pale-yellow  liquid,  of  a 
fragrant  odour,  and  a  pungent,  sweetish,  acidulous,  and  peculiar 
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taste.  Prepared  according  to  the  U.  S.  process,  it  has  tho  sp.  gr. 
0.834y  unites  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  is  very  vola- 
tile, boils  at  160^,  and  is  highly  inflammable.  When  pure,  it  does 
not  produce  effervescence  with  carbonate  of  soda,  though  it  reddens 
Tegetable  blues,  and  has  a  somewhat  acidulous  taste.  It  is  apt  to 
become  sour  by  keeping,  and  exposure  to  the  air.  This  tendency  is 
much  increased  by  the  presence  of  aldehyd,  which  is  converted  into 
acetic  acid  by  combination  with  the  atmospheric  oxygen.  The  pres« 
ence  of  this  impurity  is  known  by  the  increased  pungency  which  it 
gives  to  the  odour,  its  acrid  taste,  and  by  the  yellowish  colour  it 
produces  when  a  dilute  solution  of  potassa  is  added.  It  is  injurious^ 
not  only  chemically,  but  also  by  its  irritant  properties.  The  prepa- 
ration is  also  very  liable  to  be  fraudulently  dilntf;d  with  alcohol, 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover,  on 
account  of  the  near  approximation  of  its  sp.  gr.  to  that  of  the  spirit 
of  nitric  ether. 

Medical  EfftetM  and  Uie9,  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  appears  to  have 
been  known  so  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  if  not  previously.  In 
its  effects  on  the  system,  it  is  a  nervous  stimulant,  with  the  property 
of  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine  or  perspiration,  according  as  it 
may  be  directed  to  the  kidneys  or  the  skin.  In  its  local  action,  it 
is  somewhat  excitant  to  the  stomach,  and,  therefore,  operates  as  a 
carminative.  If  allowed  to  evaporate  on  the  fturface,  it  occasions  a 
sensation  of  coldness;  and  it  probablj  produces  a  similar  effect  in 
the  stomach  upon  its  first  ailminiscration.  whence  its  reputation  as  a 
refrigerant  may  have  originated. 

In  over-<lo8€S,  it  would  probably  operate,  like  ether  and  alcohol, 
as  a  narcotic  poison.  In  ^Jhriati.-on.i  treat iae  r^n  poinonH.  th'^  cae"*  of 
a  young  woman  is  related,  :n  Th^m  leath  wrw  prvInceH  Sy  hr^athinjf 
the  vapours  procee^iing  from  i  !.irz*  inantitj  of  th**  -•pirit  of  nitric 
ether,  which  had  been  acciiienr.iilj  spilled  in  her  apartment.  .Hh^, 
WM  found  dead  in  her  bed,  vith  :he  inoearance  vi  if  ^be  had  'lie/| 

m     m 

in  a  calm  sleep.* 

•  la  the  PhiOmarrHtiefii  .i^vr^al   tr.*t   T'in»nrfir,^»  fnr   \f%r<»S.   '.<»'     -^    fsV,    ,«  ^n 
MBOut  br  Mr.  D.  R.  Brown  »{  'b»  ^tf^er*  ii^   v**!  .JtUK*ja-f*\  »f  4w*»t  «T,ir  r  .r  nifr*.  in 

forpls  colour  of  iii«*  '.ip*.  la  inf.eiiibf  •AiI.-"  tf  U*  '^f*  *^f\  \  -I'lr'.li**!  wim  '%f  *\*^ 
iagvcailc.  intlicaiin^  .in  »it«*rMi  "h^r^'^r  f  ii»  .•'.c«l  T%»  l--«r'i>rir<i*i<r.rk  nff^nn^n 
with  tbc  eoadniuince  of  :he  'nMM«.  iniil  rh*  'xe*  b^»«i.'nM  \  j^^Aii^  t^»\t  «n/i  i  )i#  hiin«f« 
ftUrid  h*ic  The  nul^e  a  3ov  -v»k  mil  >»r-.«n.'  r,«  -.^•>%int^^  tU.iw  ^n*i  f  ynUr. 
Md  the  cxtTCBitie^  roM:  hiit  'h»  n'Mff  or^inin^nr  *^'nr,t.,m  .«  /r-***  n.i»^iiiff  «»'iir 
MM^of  vhich  ibe  pAti«iu  ii  oor  •emiiW*  'iil  .m»  \f*m^*  f*  *%ik     Amy  t^ut%  .r  liU 

TOL.  XL — :^9 
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Under  the  diaphoretics,  its  general  remedial  effects  will  be  consid- 
ered.  In  this  place  it  is  treated  of  as  a  diaretic.  When  given  some- 
what freely,  with  a  large  proportion  of  cold  water,  the  patient  being 
at  the  same  time  kept  cool,  it  acts  often  with  considerable  energy  as 
a  diuretic;  though  its  influence  in  this  way  is  too  uncertain  to  be 
exclusively  relied  on.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  used  as  an  adju- 
vant  to  other  more  powerful  diuretics,  than  by  itself,  at  least  in 
serious  cases  of  disease. 

In  reference  to  its  action  on  the  kidneys,  it  is  frequently  given, 
in  connection  with  other  diuretic  medicines,  as  cream  of  tartar,  nitre, 
squill,  and  digitalis,  in  the  different  forms  of  dropsy;  being  specially 
indicated  in  cases  where  nervous  disorder  exists  or  is  apprehended, 
and  in  order  to  obviate  the  depressing  effects  of  these  medicines  on 
the  digestive  organs. 

In  suppression  of  urinej  when  not  dependent  on  nephritis,  it  often 
answers  an  admirable  purpose.  This  condition  not  unfrequently 
attends  febrile  diseases,  and  occurs  in  children  without  assignable 
cause,  unless,  it  may  be,  some  disturbance  in  the  nervous  functions. 
In  such  cases,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  habitually  resorted  to,  and 
often  with  complete  success.  When  there  is  uric  acid  deposition  in 
the  urine,  it  may  be  usefully  combined,  in  many  instances,  with  the 
alkaline  carbonates  or  bicarbonates.  In  strangury  it  is  frequently 
useful  by  diluting  the  urine,  and  is  much  employed  in  that  affection 
resulting  from  blisters. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  of  its  properties  as  a  nerv- 
ous stimulant,  to  the  above  affections  occurring  in  young  children, 
whose  nervous  systems  are  extremely  prone  to  derangement  in  most 
of  their  diseases.  It  should  not  be  given  during  the  existence  of 
acute  and  extensive  inflammation. 

Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  has  used  it  advantageously,  by  inhala- 
tion^  in  several  cases  of  eoughy  hoarseness^  and  irritation  of  throaty 
which  it  sometimes  relieves  almost  instantaneously.     From  what  has 


kind  is  attended  with  hurried  respiration  and  a  quickened  pulse,  and,  if  perserered 
in,  occasions  painfiil  oppression  of  the  chest,  with  yiolent  yet  tremulous  action  of 
the  heart ;  and  the  muscular  power  fails  entirely.  With  these  phenomena  there  may 
or  may  not  be  confusion  of  mind,  giddiness,  or  headache;  and  the  last-mentioned 
symptom,  if  not  immediate,  supcrrenes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  before  the  effects 
cease.  The  eridences  of  depression  come  on  yery  quickly  after  a  certain  amount  of 
inhalation,  and  may  continue  for  hours.  They  end  at  length  in  a  sound  sleep,  from 
which  the  patient  awakens  free  from  all  the  abnormal  symptoms,  unless,  it  may  be, 
a  little  headache  and  sense  of  weakness.  In  one  instance  a  diuretic  effect  came  on 
twelre  hours  aflsr  the  inhalation.  (NoU  to  the  teeomd  iHtion.) 


fHt  tlHi  «r  iwiWf  liie  yrhy  s  a  twrtJfr  «f  .iepoaM  irttav  *&! 

alfoir  liie  jutiiaT  t»  ap  ik  tt  short  iatemLhs  i^uwi^  ife  ^bj  m&d 
si^H,  ^vifecn  lie  mj  dears  4riiik.  The  dwe  awir  be  mcaraMied  vb 
tma,  livMv  «r  eivn  fovr  JhridrariniML  For  s  cbild  twv  jmk  €ld« 
frm  tea  te  firkita  ajjuhnn  ^twntj  tt>  liurtj  drupe}  anty  be  gzren 
ii  sdoee. 


ThsK  in  doETBCienBed  bj  an  exdamt  infliie&De  otct  tbe  genenJ 
ggwilmtimij  bnt  mare  eBpeciallj  bj  eecajux^  idik  tbe  vzine,  and 
t^wmlariwfcg  -^  irbole  track  of  tbe  nnnarr  pamageB.  Tfaej  are 
enqiloyed  mndi  Ibbb  far  ibeir  ^uretic  powers,  wbiob  are  in  general 
fKhle  or  nnoertain,  than  for  tbeir  excitant  and  akerathre  action 
db-ecdj  on  tbe  mncon£  membrane  lining  tbese  paasi^efi,  and  Bjm- 
pstfaeticaDy  on  ibe  parte  in  tbeir  immediate  ne^bbonrbood. 

L  TUBPE^'TI^E. 
TEEEBIKTHDsA. 

The  word  turpentine,  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  need  to  signify 
an  oleo-resinoiis  joioe,  obtained  from  different  treee  belonging  to  tbe 
fuDjlj  of  pinee,  and  bae  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  juices,  of 
analogom  character,  from  other  plants,  withont  verr  accurate  dis- 
crimination. The  reader  will  find  a  notice  of  these  products  in  the 
U.  6.  Pispensatorr.  Only  two  of  them  are  officinallv  recognised  in 
tbis  couutrv,  and  to  these  I  propose  to  confine  myself.  The  others 
have  medical  properties  essentially  the  same,  and  may  be  used  for 
the  aame  purposes. 

1.  TtTBFKirnKE. — Terebinthina.  U.  B.,  Lond.,  Dub. — White  Tmr- 
jMfifme. — Common  American  Turpentine. 

The  product  thus  designated  is  tbe  juice  chiefly  of  Pinut  palu9- 
trit,  or  tbe  Umg-ieaved  pme  of  our  Southern  Atlantic  States,  from 
whicfa  It  is  obtained  by  making  excayations  into  the  trunk  of  the 
tne.    From  these  the  turpentine  is  remoyed  as  it  coUecti 
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transferred  to  casks,  where  it  concretes.  Portions  of  it  are  said  also 
to  be  procured  from  Pinus  Teeda,  the  loblolly  or  old  field  pine  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Vast  quantities  of  it  are  collected 
in  North  Carolina;  and  attention  has  recently  been  turned  to  this 
source  of  wealth  also  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  As  in  the 
shops,  it  is  in  concrete,  irregular,  yellowish-white  masses,  of  various 
consistence,  sometimes,  especially  when  recent,  and  in  warm  weather, 
so  soft  as  to  be  almost  diffluent,  in  other  instances  hard,  brittle,  and 
translucent,  and  of  all  intervening  grades. 

2.  Canada  Turpentine.  —  Terebinthina  CafMdensis.  U.  S.  — 
Bahamum  Oanadense.  Ed.  —  Canada  Balsam. — Balsam  of  Fir. 

This  is  obtained  from  Abies  balsamea^  the  American  silver  fir j  or 
balm  of  Q-ilead  tree^  a  beautiful  evergreen,  growing  abundantly  in  our 
northernmost  States,  and  in  the  British  Provinces,  and  cultivated 
as  an  ornament  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  juice  collects 
in  small  receptacles  immediately  beneath  the  bark,  forming  blisters 
on  the  surface,  from  which  it  is  gathered  by  cutting  into  them,  and 
receiving  it  in  bottles  as  it  flows  out.  It  is  of  a  thick,  liquid  con- 
sistence, resembling  that  of  honey,  beautifully  transparent,  colour- 
less or  yellowish,  and  very  tenacious.  By  time  and  exposure  it 
becomes  thicker,  and  ultimately  solid. 

General  Properties  of  the  Turpentines.  The  turpentines  may  be 
liquid,  solid,  or  of  any  intermediate  degree  of  consistence,  according 
to  the  length  of  exposure,  and  the  temperature  at  the  time ;  being 
more  solid  in  proportion  to  their  age,  and  harder  in  cold  than  hot 
weather.  They  have  a  peculiar  not  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterish,  and  peculiar  taste ;  and  the  term  terebinthinate  is 
applied  to  these  properties,  when  met  with  of  analogous  character 
in  other  substances.  The  smell  and  taste  vary  somewhat  in  the 
difierent  varieties;  but  are  characteristic  in  all.  The  turpentines,  if 
solid,  soften  with  heat,  and  become  adhesive.  At  a  higher  heat  they 
melt,  and  at  a  still  higher  take  fire,  and  burn  with  a  bright  flame  but 
much  smoke.  They  yield  scarcely  anything  to  water;  but  are  wholly 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  liquid  oils ;  and  thoroughly  unite 
with  the  fats  by  fusion.  They  consist  essentially  of  resinous  matter 
and  volatile  oil,  which  are  in  somewhat  different  proportions  in  the 
different  kinds.  The  proportion  of  the  oil  in  our  common  turpen- 
tine, when  recent,  is  stated  at  17  per  cent.,  in  the  Canada  turpentine 
at  18.6  per  cent.  But  it  varies  much  in  the  same  variety  in  different 
states.  The  solidification  of  the  terebinthinate  juices  by  time  and 
exposure,  is  owing  partly  to  the  escape  of  the  volatile  oil,  partly  to 
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its  oxidmtion  and  oonveraion  into  resin.  The  oil  is  obtained  separate 
by  disiOlation,  and  is  called  otZ  of  turpentine.  It  is  to  this  thait  the 
turpentines  owe  their  effects  on  the  s jstem.  The  remaining  resinous 
matter  is  designated  in  onr  Pharmacopceia  as  reem  or  reemOj  and  is 
mndi  used  for  preparing  ointments,  cerates,  and  plast^v.  The 
liquid  turpentines  maj  be  consolidated  by  mixing  them  with  a  small 
proportion  of  magnesia,  which  forms  a  solid  chemical  compound  with 
the  resin,  and  absorbs  the  oil. 

Effecte  im  ike  Sgetem.  The  effects  of  turpentine  on  the  system 
are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  volatile  oil,  being,  how- 
erer,  produced  somewhat  more  slowly,  and  in  somewhat  less  degree. 
They  have  similar  local  irritant  properties,  though  much  milder, 
and  in  like  manner  stimulate  the  circulation,  excite  the  kidneys, 
impart  odour  to  the  urine,  irritate  not  unfrequently  the  urinary 
passages,  and  operate  everywhere  as  alteratives  upon  the  tissues 
whidi  they  penetrate.  They  sometimes  also  act  as  laxatives;  but 
the  same  quick  purgative  effect,  and  secondary  influence  on  the 
brain  are  not  obtained  from  them  as  from  large  doses  of  the  oil; 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  administer  them  in  equivalent 
quantities,  and,  even  were  they  taken  thus  abundantly  into  the 
stomach,  the  oil  is  so  involved  with  the  resin  that  it  could  not  exer- 
eise  its  full  powers.  Whenever  the  turpentines  act  on  the  system, 
otherwise  than  as  local  irritants  or  excitants,  it  is  through  the 
absorption  of  their  oiL 

Turpentine  is  at  present  seldom  used  internally;  but  is  occasion- 
ally preferred  to  the  oil,  when  a  slow  effect,  with  little  general  stimu- 
lation, is  required.  The  classes  of  disease  in  which  it  may  be  given, 
are,  1.  chrcnie  inflammation  or  debility  of  the  urinary  and  genital 
apparatUMj  2.  chronic  bronchial  inflammation^  8.  ulcerative  affections 
iff  the  bowels^  such  as  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dyeentery^  and  4.  chronic 
rheumatic  affectionSy  especially  sciatica  and  lumbago.  It  has  also 
been  given  in  piles.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  each  disease; 
M  this  will  be  done  directly,  in  treating  of  the  volatile  oil  in  refer- 
Mice  to  its  influence  on  the  urinary  organs,  or  has  been  done  already, 
when  the  same  medicine  was  considered  as  an  arterial  stimulant. 

The  dose  of  turpentine  is  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  It  may  be  given  in  pill,  electuary,  or  emulsion. 
The  pill  is  preferable  when  extreme  slowness  of  action  is  desired,  or 
it  is  wished  to  direct  the  medicine  to  the  lower  bowels  especially.  The 
electuary  may  be  made  by  incorporating  the  turpentine  with  syrup 
or  molasses,  or,  if  in  the  liquid  state,  by  rubbing  it  with  powdered 
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liquorice  root.  On  the  whole,  emulsion  is  the  best  form.  It  maji 
be  prepared  by  rubbing  the  medicine  first  with  the  yolk  of  egg 
and  sugar,  and  then  with  water.  If  gum  arabic  and  sugar  are  used 
as  the  intermedium,  it  would  be  well  to  bring  the  turpentine  first  into 
a  liquid  state,  by  means  of  olive  or  almond  oil,  then  to  mix  the  solu- 
tion with  the  gum  previously  formed  into  mucilage^  and  finally  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  water.  Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  sus- 
pended by  these  means  in  water,  constitutes  a  good  enema  in  cases 
of  flatulence,  and  of  threadworm,  especially  when  the  oil  itself  is  toe 
irritating. 

The  following  substances  may  be  considered  m  connection  with 
turpentme,  as  they  are  derived  from  it  directly  or  indirectly. 

1.  OIL  OP  TURPENTINE.  —  OlbUM  TBRBBINTHINiB.  TJ.  A, 
Lond.j  Ed,j  Dub. 

affects  on  the  Urinary  Passages.  The  oil  is  to  be  considered  here 
only  in  its  relations  to  the  urinary  organs.  When  taken  in  small 
doses,  frequently  repeated,  it  soon  shows  its  tendency,  after  having 
been  absorbed,  to  escape  from  the  system  through  the  kidneys,  and 
to  stimulate  these  organs  in  its  passage.  This  is  first  evinced  by  an 
odour  imparted  to  the  urine,  thought  to  resemble  that  of  violets,  and 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  oil  itself,  which  is  no  doubt  somewhat 
modified  before  escaping.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  a  portion  of 
the  oil  is  also  eliminated  unchanged  by  the  same  outlet.  The  quan- 
tity  of  urine  is  generally  more  or  less  increased ;  and  the  disposition 
to  evacuate  it,  even  in  greater  proportion.  If  the  medicine  is  perse- 
vered with,  the  urine  becomes  more  irritant,  and  a  sense  of  unpleas- 
ant warmth  is  felt  in  its  passage.  This  sometimes  increases  to  a 
burning  pain ;  a  smarting  or  cutting  sensation  is  experienced  in  the 
urethra  at  each  discharge;  the  disposition  to  micturition  becomes 
very  frequent,  a  minute  quantity  only  being  passed  at  once,  and  this 
sometimes  high-coloured  or  bloody;  and  the  patient  suffers  under 
fully  formed  strangury.  With  this,  there  is  not  unfrequently  pain  in 
the  small  of  the  back,  and  along  the  course  of  the  ureters.  Instead 
of  diuresis,  the  secretion  is  now  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the 
excess  of  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  excitement  some* 
times  passes  also  to  the  rectum  producing  tenesmus,  and  to  the  geni- 
tals. To  the  extent,  however,  here  described,  the  irritant  influence 
of  the  oil  is  not  often  carried ;  as  the  effect  is  usually  slowly  induced, 
and  the  medicine  is  omitted  with  the  occurrence  of  the  milder  symp- 
toms. There  is,  moreover,  a  great  difference  of  susceptibility  to  the 
effect;  and  many  patients  take  the  oil  for  a  long  time  without  any 
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inconvenieDce  of  the  kind.  Others  are  extremely  susceptible,  and 
very  small  quantities  induce  strangury.  Sometimes  it  produces 
decided  hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys ;  and  I  have  seen  a  case  of  this 
kind  caused  by  inhalation  of  the  vapours  from  turpentine.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  seaman,  who  had  just  come  from  a  voyage  on  board  of  a 
vessel  loaded  with  this  product.  The  treatment  of  strangury  will  be 
given  under  cantharides. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  conditions  in  which  the  oil  of 
turpentine  is  used  with  reference  to  its  effects  on  the  urinary  organs, 
are  either  functional  debility  of  these  organs,  or  neighbouring  parts 
which  are  influenced  through  contiguous  sympathy,  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  same  parts. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  oil  is  used  in  dropsy;  and,  in  febrile  or 
inflammatory  cases  of  the  disease,  and  especially  when  the  kidneys 
are  in  a  state  of  active  congestion  or  inflammation,  as  in  the  acute 
variety  of  Bright's  disease,  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  injurious. 
There  are,  however,  cases  of  dropsy,  in  which  the  urine  is  scanty 
in  consequence  of  torpor  of  the  kidneys,  without  inflammation,  and 
in  which  the  oil  may  be  employed  usefully  as  an  adjuvant  to  other 
medicines,  more  decidedly  diuretic. 

In  suppression  of  urine^  or  very  scanty  secretion  from  mere  func- 
tional disorder,  oil  of  turpentine  will  sometimes  be  useful ;  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake,  for  such  a  case,  a  condition  of 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  organ,  which  is  more  frequently  the 
source  of  renal  ischuria  than  torpor  or  debility. 

I  have  repeatedly  derived  advantage  from  the  oil  in  cases  of  ex- 
cessive and  exhausting  diuresis^  connected  apparently  with  a  nerv- 
ous state  of  the  system,  or  with  a  weakened  and  perhaps  flaccid 
state  of  the  organ,  allowing  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  to  escape, 
as  they  do  from  the  skin  in  the  night-sweats  of  debility. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney^  in  which  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  ulceration,  as  indicated  by  pus  or  blood  in  the 
urine,  traceable  to  a  renal  origin,  is  sometimes  much  benefited  by 
the  oil,  which  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  promoting  a  healing  tend- 
ency in  indolent  ulcers,  with  which  it  is  brought  duly  in  contact, 
whether  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the 
urinary  passages.  Even  without  reason  to  suspect  ulceration,  when 
there  is  copious  mucous  or  muco-purulent  discharge,  and  the  case  is 
destitute  of  acute  symptoms,  the  oil  will  often  prove  useful. 

In  obstinate  cases  oi  gravel  or  lithiasis,  the  oil  occasionally  appears 
to  act  very  happily,  bringing  away  large  quantities  of  sandy  matter. 
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with  great  relief  to  the  patient.  It  is  possible  that,  in  these  cases, 
the  gravelly  matters  may  have  been  lodged  in  the  uriniferous  tubules, 
and  may  be  discharged  through  the  stimulant  influence  of  the  oil, 
either  acting  directly  on  the  tubules,  or  by  means  of  the  liquid  secre- 
tion which  it  promotes,  and  which  may  wash  down  the  accumulated 
and  irritating  material. 

In  similar  affections  of  the  bladder^  that  is,  ulceration,  or  chronic 
mucous  or  muco-purulent  discharge,  oil  of  turpentine  may  prove 
serviceable,  when  not  too  stimulant  for  the  case.  It  is  among  the 
standard  remedies  in  chronic  cystirrhoea. 

In  gUet  too,  or  chronic  mucous  or  puruloid  discharges  from  the 
urethra,  it  may  be  used  with  some  hope  of  good;  but  this  complaint 
is  generally  much  more  effectively  treated  by  local  remedies.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  leticorrhoeaj  though,  as  this  discharge  proceeds 
usually  from  a  source  beyond  the  reach  of  the  oil  passing  with  the 
urine,  no  great  benefit  can  be  expected. 

The  extension  of  an  excitant  influence  from  the  mucous  to  the 
muscular  coat,  renders  the  oil  of  turpentine  useful  in  certain  cases  of 
retention  of  urine^  dependent  on  debility  or  palsy  of  the  bladder, 
and  of  incontinence  arising  from  a  similar  condition  of  the  sphincter. 
It  is  one  of  the  remedies  which  may  be  tried  in  nocturnal  inconti- 
nence. 

In  hemorrhages  from  the  urinary  passages  or  the  uterus^  when 
purely  passive,  or  sustained  by  habit,  oil  of  turpentine  is  one  of  the 
best  haemostatics  that  can  be  used ;  having  a  peculiar  power  of  sup- 
pressing hemorrhage  wherever  it  may  occur. 

In  debilitated  conditions  of  the  genital  apparatus^  whether  male 
or  female,  and  in  similar  conditions  of  the  rectum^  the  oil  may  be 
tried,  upon  the  ground  that,  even  though  it  may  have  no  direct  ten- 
dency to  the  pelvic  viscera  and  the  neighbouring  parts  in  general,  it 
may  at  least  stimulate  them  through  an  excitant  influence,  radiating 
from  the  urinary  organs.  Hence  it  may  be  used  in  impotence^  sier^ 
ilittfy  certain  conditions  of  spermatorrhoea^  amenorrhoea  from  torpor 
of  the  uterus,  relaxed  piles j  rectal  discharges j  etc.,  either  alone,  or 
variously  combined. 

The  dose  of  the  oil  for  all  these  purposes  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
drops,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently,  taken  either 
in  emulsion,  or  simply  dropped  on  sugar. 

2.  TAB. — Pix  LiQUiDA.  U.  S.J  Lond.j  Ud.y  Dub. 
Preparation.     Tar  is  procured  by  the  slow  combustion  of  pine 
wood,  so  covered  with  earth  as  to  admit  but  a  scanty  supply  of 
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ence  of  carbolic  add  has  been  chemically  detected  in  the  nrine,  even 
after  its  external  application  in  the  form  of  ointment.  {B.  and  F. 
Medico-Chirurg,  Rev.y  July,  1856,  p.  187.)  In  large  quantities,  tar 
is  capable  of  exciting  high  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Though  possessed  of  most  valuable  properties  as  a  local  stimulant, 
tar  is  seldom  used  internally.  It  may,  however,  be  employed,  either 
in  substance  or  infusion,  in  the  various  affections  of  the  urinary 
organs  to  which  turpentine  is  adapted ;  and  has  been  used,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  chronic  bronchial  inflammation,  with  a  view  to 
its  stimulant  and  alterative  influence  on  the  mucous  membrane.  It 
has  also  been  used  in  obstincUe  piles j  and  is  thought  by  some  to  exer- 
cise a  very  favourable  influence  over  certain  ulcerative  or  chronic  in- 
flammatory conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels.  When 
we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  rubefacients,  it  will  be  seen  that 
tar  acts  almost  like  a  specific  in  some  cutaneous  eruptions.  A  close 
analogy  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  certain  obstinate  dis- 
eases of  the  bowels,  and  these  afiections  of  the  skin;  audit  has  not 
unreasonably  been  supposed  that  tar  might  produce,*  in  the  former, 
efiects  analogous  to  those  which  it  so  obviously  produces  in  the  latter. 
Hence,  it  has  been  used  by  Drs.  Simpson  and  Gumming,  of  Edin- 
burgh,  and  with  supposed  benefit,  in  an  obstinate  variety  of  pseudo- 
membranous inflammation  of  the  bowels,  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  are  afflicted,  and  of  which  I  have  met  with  examples  in 
this  country.  (See  my  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine^  5th  ed., 
i.  621.)  It  may,  indeed,  be  given,  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit, 
in  obstinate  chronic  inflammation  of  the  intestines  generally,  whether 
enteritic  or  dysenteric,  and  with  or  without  ulceration  or  false  mem- 
brane; provided  all  symptoms  of  acuteness  are  absent. 

The  vapour  of  tar  is  often  highly  useful  in  chronic  bronchial  in- 
flammation, or  other  pectoral  disease  attended  with  copious  mucous, 
or  muco-purulent  expectoration.  I  have  seen  it  do  much  apparent 
good  in  these  cases;  but  it  should  be  long  and  steadily  persevered 
with.  It  probably  acts  as  a  mild  stimulant  and  alterative  to  the 
diseased  membrane,  and  the  surface  of  cavities.  I  have  no  idea, 
however,  that  it  can  materially  modify  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
lungs.  For  the  method  of  using  the  vapour,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  general  observations  on  inhalations  (i.  78). 

Administration,  The  dose  of  tar  in  substance  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm ;  and  from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  may  be 
taken  daily.    It  may  be  given  either  in  the  form  of  pill,  made  with 
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Bome  absorbent  rabstancoi  as  wheat  floor,  or  powdered  liquorice 
root,  or  in  electuary  made  by  mixing  it  with  sugar.  ^ 

Tar  Water  (Aqua  Picis  Liquids)  has  been  a  good  deal  used  in 
pectoral  and  urinary  disorders,  and  as  a  wash  in  cutaneous  erup- 
tions; more,  however,  formerly  than  at  present;  though  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  occasionally  efficacious,  especially  in  diseases  of  the 
urinary  passages.  It  is  made  by  stirring  together  a  pint  of  tar  and 
half  a  gallon  of  water,  and  straining  after  the  subsidence  of  the  tar. 
It  has  a  reddish-brown  colour,  somewhat  of  the  odour  of  tar,  and  an 
acidulous,  sharp,  empyreumatic  taste,  which  it  owes  to  the  acetic 
acid,  and  the  oil  of  tar  held  in  solution  by  means  of  the  acid.  One 
or  two  pints  of  it  may  be  used  daily. 

For  a  preparation  of  tar  called  beer  or  wine  of  tar j  see  U.S.DU* 
pematartf. 

8.  qELBASOTE.  —  Creasotum.  U.  S.j  Lond.y  JEd.^  Dub. 

Preparation.  Creasote  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood.  It  exists,  therefore,  in  smoke,  which  owes  its 
preservative  property  to  this  ingredient,  and  it  enters  into  the  con- 
stitution of  tar.  It  probably  results  from  the  decomposition  of  resin- 
ous matter.  I  have  before  stated  my  belief  that,  if  ready  formed  in 
tar,  it  must  exist  so  combined  as  to  neutralize  its  most  extraordinary 
properties.  It  is  procured  by  distilling  tar,  treating  the  empyreu- 
matic oil  thus  obtained  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  decanting  an  oily 
liquid  which  separates,  and  submitting  this  to  a  complex  process,  in 
order  to  purify  the  creasote.  (See  U.S.  Dispensatory.) 

Properties.  When  pure,  creasote  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  oily 
appearance  and  feel,  leaving  a  greasy  stain  upon  paper,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  permanent.  As  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  often  brownish 
from  impurity.  It  has  a  very  peculiar,  strong,  difiusive,  permanent, 
disagreeable,  empyreumatic  odour,  and  a  hot,  unpleasant,  acrid,  almost 
corrosive  taste.  It  is  somewhat  heavier  than  water,  volatilizes  on  ex- 
posure, boils  at  397°,  bums  with  flame,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  naphtha,  acetic  acid,  and  alkaline  solutions. 
It  dissolves  iodine,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  the  resins.  With  water  it 
forms  two  combinations ;  one  containing  1  part  of  creasote  in  80  of 
water,  the  other  1  part  of  water  in  10  of  creasote.  It  is  a  neuter 
substance,  and  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  When 
quite  pure,  it  may  be  kept  long  without  change. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Two  important  properties  possessed  by 
creasote,  which  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  they  are  the  source  of 
much  of  its  usefulness  as  a  medicine,  are,  firstj  its  extraordinary 
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power  of  preventing  and  correcting  animal  decomposition,  and 
secondlt/i,  its  property  of  coagulating  albumen.  In  its  physiological 
operation,  it  is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  and,  applied  undiluted  to  the 
skin,  produces  heat  and  redness,  and  corrugates  and  corrodes  the  cuti- 
cle,  which  separates  in  furfuraceous  scales.  Applied  in  the  same  way 
to  the  mucous  membranes,  it  whitens  them,  causes  a  separation  of  the 
epithelium,  and  inflames  the  tissue  beneath.  In  reference,  however, 
to  these  local  properties,  and  to  the  therapeutic  applications  based 
upon  them,  it  will  be  considered  with  the  rubefacients.  At  present, 
it  is  only  as  an  internal  remedy  that  it  will  occupy  our  attention. 

When  swallowed  in  moderate  doses,  as  of  one  or  two  drops,  it  pro- 
duces  at  first  no  other  obvious  phenomena  than  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
throat  and  stomach ;  but,  if  continued,  it  frequently  increases  the 
secretion  of  urine,  which  sometimes  becomes  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
has  the  odour  of  the  medicine.  The  breath  also  has  the  same  smell. 
By  a  longer  continuance,  symptoms  of  strangury  may  come  on,  re- 
sembling those  produced  by  the  oil  of  turpentine,  which  creasote 
resembles  closely  in  its  operation  on  the  urinary  organs,  though  less 
energetic.  If  the  dose  is  larger,  gastro-intestinal  irritation  is  pro- 
duced, with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  abdominal  pains,  and  occasionally, 
when  the  quantity  taken  has  been  very  large,  symptoms  of  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery.  In  excessive  doses,  it  becomes  poisonous ;  and  with 
the  symptoms  of  gastrointestinal  irritation  or  inflammation,  there 
are  now  mingled  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance,  as  flushed  face,  giddi- 
ness, headache,  dimness  or  disturbance  of  vision,  quick  and  laboured 
respiration,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  even  coma  or  convulsions. 
Death  from  two  drachms  of  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  (Pereira,  MaL 
Med. J  8d  ed.,  p.  2014);  but  I  have  seen  no  details  of  a  fatal  case. 
The  treatment  would  be  to  empty  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  then 
allay  irritation  by  opiates,  and  support  the  system  if  necessary ;  in- 
flammation, should  it  occur,  being  combated  by  the  usual  remedies. 

That  creasote  enters  the  circulation,  is  proved  by  its  smell  in  the 
breath  and  the  urine.  Its  efiects  upon  the  kidneys  are  no  doubt  the 
result  of  its  direct  contact  with  their  secreting  structure.  The  cere- 
bral phenomena  may  proceed  from  its  immediate  action  on  the  brain, 
or  may  be  secondary  to  the  gastro-intestinal  affection.  In  small 
doses,  it  shows  no  narcotic  powers.  The  effects  on  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  probably  the  pure  result  of  local  irritation. 

Therapeutic  AppliecUion.  Creasote  may  be  used  in  all  the  urinary 
affections  for  which  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  administered,  though 
probably  less  efficient.     It  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  dia- 


£.1  XktiiJiMwrMem^^jmmMxarrr  fiSl 

iiCet;  hut  fxfenenoe  luiEiiDt  ounfimied  tLe  first  favonndile  iiitacip»- 
liwr  It  mMj  sametxiDes  lure  jmSxiXed  the  pfSsic  £xiiipunn&.  uid 
finixufibadi  the  nmur  diBDhari^:  bnt  it  lui£  prodnoed  no  mstenal 
infimeDoe  cm  the  dkessfi.  I  gire  it  a  renr  foD  trial  in  ozh*  ctfie.  inth* 
wm.  benefit.  In  eapumt  iiiwrcm^  however,  prooeefing  from  debiKiT 
tr  nemPB  £Birder,  it  mar  be  €xpeci^  like  the  ool  of  trnpeutiDe.  to 
|ir»dnoe  good  by  Btanrahaaiig  the  rensl  tiasne. 

The  nott  beDflficoal  ihenj>en£ic  infinenoe  of  creascite,  istenuLDj 
mkaoEsagbBr^  is  probabibr  the  relief  of  mavBea  and  vmrnHmg,  It  if^ 
oertainlT  Terr  eSsetBal  in  cmaes  of  thiF  kxnd^  of  a  pnreij  fanciianail 
«r  Berrons  cSianeter^  n^  liie  Fomiting  of  hTstena  and  preprnxkCT^  and 
Attt  Frmprnthetdc  of  Bright '^  disea^  of  the  kidners:  and  it  is  aaaerted 
t*  be  vMfal  ako  in  aca-MrinftCM,  tbongK  in  thk  affectioou  I  hare  little 
oonfidenoe  in  its  powers ;  lint  it  fieaj*oe]T  merits  aS  the  comiDeDdaxion 
il  bafi  reoored  as  an  anti-emetac,  for  it  not  nnfre^enthr  fuk  in  the 
CBKS  apparendr  most  faTonrable  for  its  influence^  and  is  ineompanK 
Uj  inferior  to  opiB.te&.  To  cases  of  rascnlar  irritaiian,  or  moste  in- 
Innmstion  of  the  gfeomac^  it  is  altogether  inappropriate.  I  belieTe 
Aal  its  action  as  an  anti-emetic  depends  on  no  pecoliar  aedatiTe  or 
anodrne  infinenoe.  as  some  hare  sopposed,  bnt  amply  on  the  etinm- 
knt  effect  it  nndonbtedlj  has  npon  the  organ,  and  which  rerr  much 
memblee  that  of  the  aromatic  oils,  which  are  also  adnuraUe  anti- 


In  eases  of  cknmir  gaMtritu  with  Tomiting^  especiallT  when  there 
ia  reason  to  suspect  ulceration,  it  wonid  probably  occasionally  prove 
vefnl  by  its  stimulant  actaon  upon  the  ulcerated  surface,  exactly  as 
11  operai^es  favourably  upon  similar  ulcers  of  the  skin. 

Up<»n  the  same  prindple,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  it  may  bo 
useful,  like  oil  of  turpentine,  in  inieMtinul  uleeratiofi^  and  conse- 
quently may  have  produced  good  results  in  obstinate  cases  of  diar- 
HUmi,  and  even  chronic  djf^entery^  in  the  former  of  which  it  has 
Wen  strongly  recommended.  Dr.  G.  £.  Elmer,  of  Louisiana,  has 
fe«nd  highly  favourable  effects  from  it,  given  in  the  dose  of  two 
Irops  every  two  hours,  in  a  malignant  ejiid^mit  dysentery^  which 
kad  prevailed  in  his  neighbourhood;*  and  Dr.  Wilmert  has  employed 
it  advantageously  in  acute  dysenteiy  by  enema,  a  fiuidrachm  of  it 
being  injected  with  twelve  fluidounces  of  thin  starch. t 

That  it  will  occasionally  relieve  ga%trodynia  and  cardialgic  ««- 

*  yew  Orltaut  Mrd.  AVicv  aud  Soap.  Gas,^  J  an.  I808. 

f  yortk'Weat.  Med.  and  Surf.  Jmtm.,  quoted  in  the  HomL  MetL  mmd  Stry.  Jovm., 
»Lp.2Sfi. 
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eastnesSf  is  very  probable ;  but  so  will  any  other  Btimulant  or  carmin- 
ative volatile  oil,  and  oil  of  turpentine  often  acts  energetically  in  this 
way.  It  is  by  no  special  anodyne  power  that  creasote  acts  in  these 
cases. 

Creasote  has  also  been  nsed  with  a  view  to  its  stimulant  or  altera- 
tive influence  over  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  in  ehronie  or 
pituitous  catarrh,  asthma,  and  phthisis;  and  here  also  the  same  ad- 
vantages may  be  expected  from  it  as  from  the  terebinthinate  remedies. 

It  is  said  to  have  proved  efficient  in  neurcUgiOj  but  I  have  little 
faith  in  its  power  over  this  disorder;  and  though,  like  everything 
else  capable  of  producing  a  decided  impression  upon  the  system,  it 
may  have  afforded  relief  in  some  cases,  experience  has  proved  that 
it  is  inadequate  to  the  successful  treatment  of  that  complaint,  and 
cannot  be  relied  on  even  as  a  palliative. 

In  hysteria,  in  which  also  it  has  been  reconmiended,  though  it  may 
have  afforded  relief  sometimes  as  a  gastric  stimulant,  it  has  no  special 
curative  powers. 

The  inhalation  of  the  vapour  has  been  used  with  advantage  in 
ehronie  bronchial  diseases,  and  is  especially  applicable  when  there  is 
an  excess  of  secretion,  from  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane. 

The  reader  will  have  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that 
I  have  no  belief  in  the  possession  by  creasote  of  any  extraordinary 
or  mysterious  powers  as  a  general  remedy,  considering  it  simply  as 
a  local  stimulant  to  any  part  with  which  it  may  come  into  contact, 
with  a  somewhat  greater  disposition  to  act  on  the  kidneys  than  upon 
other  organs  which  it  reaches  through  the  circulation. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  creasote,  to  begin  with,  is  one  or 
two  drops,  three  times  a  day  in  chronic  cases,  every  hour  or  two  in 
the  more  acute,  to  be  increased  gradually  if  required,  and  if  toler- 
ated by  the  stomach,  up  to  five  or  six  drops,  or  more.  As  much  as 
ninety  drops  have  been  given,  within  twelve  hours,  without  ill  effects. 
The  dose  of  the  oil  may  be  most  conveniently  administered  shaken 
up  with  a  wineglassful  of  some  sweetened  aromatic  water,  or  in  the 
same  quantity  of  diluted  syrup  or  mucilage  duly  flavoured.  The 
Edinburgh  College  directs  a  Creasote  Mixture  (Mistuba  Crbasoti, 
Ed.),  which  is  made  by  mixing  sixteen  minims  of  creasote  with  the 
same  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  then  gradually  adding  fourteen  fluid- 
ounces  of  water,  and  finally  a  fluidounce,  each,  of  syrup,  and  of  com- 
pound spirit  of  juniper.  The  acid  aids  the  solution  of  the  oil.  The 
dose  of  the  mixture,  containing  a  minim  of  creasote,  is  one  fluidounce. 
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n.  COPAIBA.  U.S., Land., Ed. 

Syn.  Copaiva  Balsam.  Dub. 

Origin.  Copaiba  is  the  juice  of  Copaifera  officinalisy  C.  muUi- 
juga,  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  handsome  trees,  growing 
in  the  W.  Indies,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  other  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  stem,  from  which  it 
flows  out  copiously,  thin,  transparent,  and  colourless.  In  a  short 
time  it  becomes  more  consistent,  and  acquires  a  yellowish  hue,  and 
in  this  condition  is  imported. 

Properties  and  Composition.  Copaiba  is  a  clear  liquid,  of  a  con- 
sistence varying  with  its  age,  but  usually  approaching  that  of  olive 
oO,  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  a  peculiar  not  disagreeable  odour,  and  a 
hot,  bitterish,  nauseous  taste.  It  is  usually  somewhat  lighter  than 
water,  inflammable,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by 
strong  alcohol,  ether,  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  alkaline  solu- 
tions. It  consists  essentially  of  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  and  two 
resins,  one  of  which,  constituting  much  the  larger  portion,  has  acid 
properties,  and  forms  compounds  with  salifiable  bases. 

When  magnesia  is  mixed  with  copaiba  in  certain  proportions, 
which  vary  with  the  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil,  the  mixture  gradu- 
ally concretes ;  the  earth  uniting  with  the  resinous  acid,  to  form  a 
solid  insoluble  compound,  which  absorbs  the  oil.  The  alkalies,  on 
the  contrary,  form  soluble  compounds  with  the  resin  of  the  copaiba, 
which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  have  the  property  of  holding  the 
volatile  oil  in  solution.  Hence  the  solubility  of  copaiba  in  the  solu- 
tions of  the  alkalies. 

The  proportion  of  the  volatile  oil  varies  greatly;  being  in  certain 
varieties  in  all  probability  originally  greater  than  in  others,  and 
afterwards  diminishing  with  the  age  and  degree  of  exposure.  Thus, 
while  recent  copaiba  has  yielded  80  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  older  speci- 
mens have  been  found  to  contain  but  little  more  than  30  per  cent., 
and  the  proportion  is  indefinitely  diminished  by  time,  until  the  juice 
becomes  concrete.  On  the  average,  it  may  perhaps  be  stated  at 
about  40  per  cent.  The  diminution  of  the  oil  is  owing  partly  to  its 
volatilization,  partly  to  its  oxidation,  and  conversion  into  a  resin, 
which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  non-acid  resinous  constituent 
of  the  juice.     The  volatile  oil  is  the  active  principle  of  copaiba. 

Effects  on  tJie  Si/stem.  Copaiba  is  locally  and  generally  stimu- 
lant, with  a  tendency  to  act  on  the  bowels,  and  to  increase  the  secre- 
tions, especially  that  of  the  kidneys.    It  ranks,  therefore,  with  the 
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Stimulating  diuretics.     In  its  influence  on  the  system,  as  well  as  in 
its  chemical  nature,  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  turpentines. 

In  moderate  doses,  it  produces  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the 
throat  and  stomach,  not  unfrequently  operates  as  a  laxative,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  shows  signs  of  having  been  absorbed,  by  impart- 
ing its  odour  to  the  urine  and  the  breath.  The  urine  is  in  general 
sensibly  increased  in  quantity,  acquires  frequently  a  darker  colour, 
and  sometimes  becomes  coagulable  by  nitric  acid,  in  consequence  of 
the  elimination  of  an  albuminoid  substance.  But,  according  to  Dr. 
6.  Owen  Rees,  thb  substance  differs  from  ordinary  albumen  in  not 
subsiding  after  coagulation.  If  continued  long,  or  given  largely,  the 
copaiba  is  apt  to  disturb  the  bowels,  to  excite  the  circulation,  and 
produce  an  obvious  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages,  evinced  by  a 
disposition  to  frequent  micturition,  and  uneasy  sensation  of  burning 
or  pain  in  passing  urine.  Occasionally,  also,  a  roseolous  or  papulous 
eruption  is  produced  on  the  skin,  with  or  without  itching  and  tin- 
gling. From  still  larger  quantities,  or,  in  irritable  constitutions, 
even  from  the  ordinary  remedial  doses,  a  universal  irritative  effect 
is  produced,  with  a  frequent  pulse,  hot  skin,  often  headache,  furred 
tongue,  anorexia,  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  or  with- 
out purging  and  abdominal  pains,  constituting  a  complete  febrile 
condition,  which  subsides  in  a  day  or  two  on  the  omission  of  the 
medicine,  and  the  adoption  of  an  antiphlogistic  regimen.  The  irri- 
tation of  the  urinary  organs  sometimes  amounts  to  complete  stran- 
gury, with  scalding  and  cutting  pains,  bloody  and  scanty  urine,  etc. 
Occasionally  the  renal  irritation  is  so  great  that  the  kidneys  almost 
cease  to  secrete. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Copaiba  has  been  known  as  a  medicine 
since  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  its  great- 
est popularity  dates  from  a  much  more  recent  period.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  for  its  stimulant  and  alterative  influence  on  the  mucous 
membranes,  upon  which  it  appears  to  operate  by  direct  contact. 
Thus,  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  is  of  course  in  contact  with  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane;  and,  after  absorption,  its  volatile  oil, 
escaping  by  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  acts  on  the  bronchial  membrane 
in  the  former  case,  and  upon  that  of  the  urinary  passages  in  the 
latter,  as  it  passes  out  with  the  urine. 

In  reference  to  the  urinary  organs,  though  it  undoubtedly  stimu- 
lates the  kidneys,  and  increases  the  secretion  by  its  moderate  influ- 
ence, and  has  sometimes  been  employed,  on  this  account,  in  dropsies, 
its  use  at  present  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  cases  in  which 
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tiie  raveouB  membrmne  is  mfeeted.  <7oii«fTAa»a  is  the  disease  in  whidi 
eopaibft  is  most  employed*  In  this  complMnt,  it  may  be  given  either 
in  the  enrlj  singe,  before  the  symptoms  hare  become  highly  inflsm« 
mntorj,  or  in  the  Utter  stages,  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided* 
Giren  freely  in  the  former  condition  of  the  disease,  it  will  sometimea 
pat  a  speedy  end  to  it;  but  at  some  hazard  of  increadng  the  inflam- 
mation, if  it  shoold  not  sacceed.  It  has,  indeed,  been  accused  of 
inducing  attacks  of  swelled  testicle;  and  it  is  certain  that  such 
attacks  not  unfrequently  come  on  under  its  use;  but  they  occur  also 
under  other  circumstances,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what 
agency,  in  any  particular  instance,  the  medicine  may  have  had  in 
the  production  of  the  complaint.  When  high  inflammation  already 
exists,  it  appears  to  me  that  copaiba  is  wholly  contra-indicated ;  and, 
though  it  may  not  always  aggravate  the  disease,  and  may  even  some- 
times prove  useful,  the  risk,  upon  the  whole,  is  much  greater  than 
any  probable  benefit.  It  is  to  the  advanced  stage,  then,  that  the 
remedy  is  peculiarly  applicable;  and  here  it  may  be  employed  with« 
out  hesitation;  due  care  being  taken  so  to  regulate  the  dose  as  not 
to  bring  on  strangury,  or  throw  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  the  gen- 
eral system  into  disorder.  When  the  medicine  is  disposed  to  run  off 
by  the  bowels,  the  tendency  may  be  corrected  by  a  little  opium.  To 
be  successful,  it  should  be  given  in  the  largest  quantities  compatible 
with  the  cautions  just  inculcated. 

Its  use  has  been  extended  to  gleety  leucorrhcea^  and  chronic  eystir^ 
rhcMij  in  all  of  which  it  is  occasionally  serviceable.  It  may  also  be 
employed,  like  oil  of  turpentine,  in  chronic  pt/elitUj  especially  when 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  ulceration. 

As  a  stimulant  and  alterative  to  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
copaiba  may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  advanced  and 
tuppurative  stage  of  bronchitiSy  and  in  the  chronic  conditions  of  that 
affection,  attended  with  copious  mucous^  or  muco-puruloid  expeetora* 
tion.  It  is  inappropriate  to  phthisis;  for,  though  it  might  relievo 
the  attendant  bronchial  disease,  it  would  be  likely  to  do  iT\jury  by 
disturbing  the  digestive  organs,  which  should  bo  maintained  in  as 
sound  a  condition  as  possible  in  that  complaint. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  espe- 
cially when  attended  with  ulcers,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  it  would  appesr 
to  be  clearly  indicated;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  been  employed  with  de- 
cided advantage,  associated  with  opiates,  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery.  In  these  affections,  it  is  applicable  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  those  already  pomted  out,  as  requiring  the  use  of  oil 
VOL.  IL — 40 
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of  turpentine  (i.  566).  It  has  been  substituted,  in  typhoid  fever j  for 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  treatment  of  the  ulcerative  affection  of 
the  bowels  attendant  on  the  adyanced  stage  of  that  complaint.  He^ 
fnorrhoids  are  said  to  have  been  occasionally  benefited  by  the  inter- 
nal use  of  copaiba. 

It  has  also  been  employed  internally  in  eruptiye  affections  of  the 
skin,  especially  psariaeiij  with  supposed  advantage. 

Locally  J  the  medicine  has  been  applied  as  a  stimulant  to  chil- 
blains, and  indolent  ulcers;  but  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the 
terebinthinate  substances. 

Adminietration,  The  dose  of  copaiba  is  from  twenty  minims  to 
a  fluidrachm,  which  may  be  repeated  three  times  a  day.  But  this 
dose  is  more  especially  applicable  to  affections  of  the  urinary  organs. 
When  the  medicine  is  given  in  pectoral  affections,  or  those  of  the 
bowels,  I  prefer  small  doses  more  frequently  repeated;  as  ten  or 
fifteen  minims  every  two  hours ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
generally  acts  better  when  associated  with  small  doses  of  laudanum. 
The  medicine  is  sometimes  taken  simply  dropped  on  sugar;  but  this 
mode  of  exhibition  is  generally  too  offensive  to  the  taste  and  stomach 
to  be  tolerated.  Another  method  is  to  administer  it  suspended  in 
some  aromatic  water;  and,  mixed  in  equal  measure  with  the  spirit 
of  nitric  ether,  it  is  often  conveniently  given  in  this  way.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  preferable  mode  of  exhibition  is  that  of  emul* 
#ton,  in  which  the  copaiba  is  rubbed  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or 
mucilage  of  gum  arable  and  loaf  sugar,  and  then  mixed  with  one  of 
the  aromatic  waters.  The  proportions  should  be  such,  that  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  emulsion  may  contain  a  dose  of  the  medicine.  This 
is  preferable  to  the  other  forms;  because  the  particles  of  the  oleo- 
resin  are  thus  divided,  and  consequently  rendered  less  irritating; 
and,  being  more  diffused  through  the  stomach,  would  be  likely  to 
undergo  a  more  ready  absorption. 

Another  method,  adapted  to  cases  in  which  the  taste  is  very 
squeamish,  but  the  stomach  strong,  is  that  of  the  gelatin  capsules, 
each  one  of  which  may  contain  ten  or  twelve  drops.  (See  U.  S.  2>w- 
pensatory.) 

PilU  of  Copaiba  (PiLULiB  Copaibjb,  U.  S.)  are  directed,  in  our 
national  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be  made  by  incorporating  copaiba  with 
one-sixteenth  of  its  weight  of  magnesia,  and  setting  by  the  mixture 
until  it  concretes  sufficiently  to  be  made  into  pills. '  Each  pill  con- 
tains about  five  grains,  and  from  two  to  six  may  be  given  at  a  dose. 
It  is,  however,  often  necessary,  in  their  preparation,  to  use  a  much 
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krger  proportion  of  magnefiaa,  ifhea  the  juice  is  firesli,  and  aUmnds 
in  oiL  Copaiba  maj  also  be  made  into  pills  by  incorporating  the 
Hqnid  with  svfieient  abeorbent  powder,  such  as  liquorice  root^  to 
king  it  to  the  proper  consistence. 

Oa  of  Copaiba  (Oleuh  Copai&b,  U.  S.y  LoncLy  £d.)  is  an  eligible 
preparation,  bearing  to  the  copaiba  the  same  relation  that  oil  of  tur- 
pentine does  to  the  turpentines.  It  is  prepared  by  a  double  distil- 
lation of  the  oleo-resin  with  water.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless,  of 
the  odour  and  taste  of  copaiba,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
composed  exclusiyely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  being  isomeric  with 
pure  oil  of  turpentine.  On  exposure,  however,  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  is  ultimately  converted  into  resin.  It  may  be  taken  in  large 
doses  with  impunity,  having  no  positively  poisonous  properties,  in 
this  respect  also  resembling  the  oil  of  turpentine.  The  dose  of  it 
is  from  eight  to  thirty  minims,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  of  the 
different  modes  above  indicated  for  the  copaiba  itself. 


m.  BUCHU.  U.S.,L(md.yDuh. 
BUCKU.  JEd. 

Origin.  Buchu  consists  of  the  leaves  of  several  small  shrubs  of 
Southern  Africa,  beloDging  to  the  genus  BarosmOy  of  which  B.  ere* 
natOj  B.  crenulatay  and  B.  $errat\foltaj  are  particularly  designated 
as  sources  of  the  medicine.  It  is  collected  by  the  Hottentots  of  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  who  use  it  not  only  as  a  medicine,  but  as  an 
agreeable  scent  in  their  rough  toilet,  rubbing  their  greasy  bodies 
with  the  powder. 

Properties.  The  leaves  are  an  inch  or  less  in  length,  from  three 
to  five  lines  broad,  of  various  shape,  ovate,  lanceolate,  or  obovate, 
delicately  notched  at  the  edges,  punctuated  on  the  under  surface, 
of  a  strong,  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  mint- 
like taste.  They  yield  their  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol,  though 
in  larger  proportion  to  the  latter.  These  virtues  depend  chiefly  on 
a  volatile  oil,  and  in  part  probably  a  bitter  principle,  which  ranks 
with  the  extractive  matters. 

Medical  JEffecte  and  Usee.  The  use  of  buchu,  as  well  as  the  name, 
was  derived  from  the  Hottentots;  and  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  it 
came  into  notice  in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  appears  to  be  a 
keal  and  general  stimulant,  with  tome  tonic  properties,  and  a  dispo- 
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sition  to  operate  specially  oik  the  urinary  organs.  The  last-men- 
tioned property  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  volatile  oil,  and  ita 
elimination  by  the  kidneys,  so  that  it  exercises  its  stimulant  property 
upon  these  organs  and  the  passages  by  direct  contact.  It  acts  as  a 
diuretic,  and  imparts  its  odour  to  the  urine ;  but,  if  giren  in  warm 
infusion,  while  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  it  seems  to  receive  a 
direction  to  the  surface,  and  operates  as  a  diaphoretic. 

The  complaints  in  which  it  is  mainly  used  are  debility  and  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  ureters,  bladder,  and  ure* 
thra,  particularly  when  attended  with  excessive  discharge  of  mucus, 
or  a  muco-purulent  matter.  There  is  nothing  special  in  its  action, 
nothing  in  which  it  materially  differs,  so  far  as  the  urinary  organs 
are  concerned,  from  oil  of  turpentine,  except  that  it  is  milder.  It 
is,  therefore,  applicable  to  the  conditions  before  mentioned  as  calling 
for  the  use  of  that  oil  (see  page  615),  and  may  be  preferably  em- 
ployed whenever  an  impression  is  desired  less  stimulant  than  that  of 
the  terebinthinate  remedy,  and  more  so  than  that  of  uva  ursi  or 
pipsissewa.  Its  tonic  properties  also  adapt  it  to  cases  in  which  the 
digestion  is  enfeebled,  while  the  urinary  apparatus  is  disordered.  It 
has  been  employed  in  dropsy y  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  useful 
as  an  adjuvant,  through  its  mild  diuretic  property.  In  rheumatism, 
moreover,  it  is  supposed  to  be  sometimes  useful;  and  here,  too,  it 
resembles  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Finally,  it  has  been  employed  in 
cutaneous  affections. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  twenty  or 
thirty  grains,  two  or  three  times  daily.  The  /nfuMon  (Infusum 
BucHUj,  which  is  directed  by  all  the  officinal  authorities,  is  much 
more  used.  It  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of 
water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces.  A  Tincture 
(TiNCTURA  BucHU)  is  directed  by  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges, of  which  the  dose  is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms.  Though 
not  officinal,  Sk  fluid  extract  made  like  that  of  valerian,  is  an  eligible 
preparation,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm. 


IV.  PAREIRA  BRAVA. 

PAREIRA.  U.S.,  Lond.y  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin  and  Properties.  Pareira  brava  is  supposed  to  be  the  root 
of  Oissampelos  Pareiraj  a  climbing  plant  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.    It  is  in  cylindrical  pieces,  sometimee  branched  or 
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contorted^  of  variable  size,  from  two  or  three  inches  to  several  feet 
in  length,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness, 
and  covered  with  a  closely  adhering,  brownish  bark,  with  longitudinal 
and  transverse  wrinkles,  and  sometimes  knotty  excrescences.  The 
interior  woody  portion  is  yellowish,  soft,  and  marked  with  concentric 
circles.  The  root  is  without  smell,  and  of  a  taste  which  is  at  first 
sweetish,  but  afterwards  bitter  and  nanseoos.  Its  activity  probably 
depends  on  an  alkaline  principle,  discovered  by  Wiggers,  and  de- 
nominated ei$$ampelinay  which  has  not,  however,  been  isolated  for 
use.  The  virtues  of  the  root  are  readily  extracted  by  water  and 
alcohol. 

Medical  EffecU  and  U$e$.  This  is  an  old  remedy,  recently  re- 
vived, probably  to  be  soon  again  forgotten.  It  was  used  in  Europe 
before  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  was  supposed  to 
possess  an  extraordinary  influence  over  calculous  affections,  and  va- 
rious other  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
it  is  a  gentle  tonic,  occasionally  acting  as  a  diuretic  and  aperient,  and 
^>plicable,  therefore,  to  cases  of  feeble  digestion,  with  a  tendency  to 
costiveness,  and  offering  indications  for  a  tonic  impression  on  the 
urinary  organs.  It  is  mainly  on  the  favourable  opinion  of  Sir  B. 
Brodie  that  the  reputation  of  the  medicine  rests.  By  that  eminent 
surgeon  it  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  complaints  of  the  urinary 
passages,  attended  with  mucous  or  purulent  discharges,  as  gonorrhoea, 
cystirrhoea,  etc.  He  believes  that,  while  it  modifies  the  character  of 
the  discharge,  it  also  lessens  the  irritability  of  the  organs. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm;  but  the 
medicine  is  more  frequently  given  in  decoction  or  infusion. 

The  Infusion  (Infusum  Parbuls,  JEd.j  Dub.)  is  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  ounce  to  the  pint;  the  Decoction  (Decoctum  PAREiRiS, 
Lond.)  by  boiling  an  ounce  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint. 
The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces. 

An  Aqueous  Exract  (Extractum  Parbir^,  Lond.^  Ed.)  is  also 
officinal,  and  is  given  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 
Some  add  the  extract  to  the  infusion  and  decoction  to  increase  their 
strength. 

In  whatever  mode  exhibited,  the  medicine  may  be  advantageously 
combined,  in  cases  of  irritable  bladder,  with  one  of  the  narcotics,  as 
lactucarium,  hyosycamus,  or  conium. 
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V.  CANTHARIDES. 

CANTHARIS-  U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Syn,  Spanish  Flies. 

The  proper  place  for  coDsidering  the  subject  of  cantharides  gen- 
erally, will  be  amoDg  the  epispastics.  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to 
its  efiects  and  nses  as  an  internal  medicine. 

Effect$  on  the  SyUem.  Cantharides  "^  is  a  powerful  local  irritant, 
and  a  general  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  with  a  peculiar  disposition 
to  act  on  the  urinary  organs,  and  the  pelvic  viscera  generally.  In 
regard  to  its  topical  efiects  and  uses,  I  shall  treat  of  it  with  the  epi- 
spastics. In  this  place,  we  are  concerned  with  it  only  as  an  internal 
remedy.  In  observing  the  operation  of  cantharides,  we  may  distin- 
guish two  sets  of  symptoms  mingled  together ;  those,  namely,  which 
result  from  its  direct  action  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and 
those  which  follow  its  absorption.  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  discriminating  between  these  two  categories,  in  the  general  picture 
of  its  effects  which  follows. 

When  given  in  moderate  doses,  no  obvious  impression  is  produced 
for  some  time,  unless  perhaps  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  throat  and 
stomach;  but,  after  a  few  repetitions  of  the  dose,  a  sense  of  heat  or 
uneasiness  is  felt  in  the  urethra,  with  a  disposition  to  micturate 
more  frequently  than  in  health,  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
urine,  and  perhaps  a  slight  excitation  of  the  genital  organs.  With 
a  longer  continuance  of  the  medicine,  or  an  increase  of  the  dose, 
these  phenomena  become  much  more  prominent.  There  is  now  a 
constant  disposition  to  pass  the  urine,  which,  instead  of  being  in- 
creased in  quantity,  is  often  much  diminished,  coming  away  in  a  few 
drops  at  each  effort,  and  often  very  high  coloured,  or  bloody.  Severe 
burning  or  cutting  pain  accompanies  the  discharge ;  there  is  a  con- 
stant uneasiness  in  the  course  of  the  urinary  passages ;  and  not 
unfrequently  violent  pains  are  experienced  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
in  the  groin,  and  down  the  thighs.  Dr.  Morel-Lavall^e  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  urine,  under  these  circumstances,  contains  albumen, 
and  that  portions  of  false  membrane  are  sometimes  discharged  along 
with  it.  {Arch.  Q-Sn.j  5e  s^r.,  viii.  583.)  The  rectum  is  sometimes 
involved,  and  the  sufferings  of  severe  tenesmus  are  added  to  those  of 

*  It  win  be  noticed  that  I  use  the  term  cantharides,  as  having  been  adopted  into 
the  English  language  as  a  name  for  the  medicine ;  and  in  this  capacity,  there  is  an 
obTioos  oonTenienoe  in  considering  it  as  in  the  singular  number. 
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the  warm  bath,  blisteriDg,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen;  care  being 
taken  to  obviate  prostration  by  a  due  amount  of  nutriment. 

Mode  of  Operating.  The  symptoms  of  gastric  and  intestinal  irri- 
tation or  inflammation  are  probably  mainly  due  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  poison  as  swallowed;  those  exhibited  in  the  urino-genital  ap* 
paratus,  and  the  nervous  system,  upon  its  influence  after  absorption. 
This  influence,  though  universally  irritant,  is  directed  especially  to 
the  urinary  and  gienital  organs,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  pelvis, 
including  the  rectum;  and  a  proof  of  this  is  that  the  same  efiects 
are  often  produced  by  the  external  application  of  the  flies,  though 
seldom  to  so  serious  an  extent.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  owing  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  absorbed  poison 
upon  the  nervous  centres,  or  to  the  reaction  upon  these  of  the  inflam- 
mation in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  urino-genital  apparatus.  In 
favour  of  the  latter  opinion  is  the  circumstance,  that  they  generally 
do  not  make  their  appearance  until  some  time  after  the  others,  occa- 
sionally not  until  several  days  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
poison. 

There  is  very  great  difference  of  susceptibility,  in  different  indivi- 
duals, to  the  influence  of  cantharides,  and  especially  in  relation  to  its 
effects  on  the  urinary  organs.  In  some,  strangury  is  always  induced 
by  very  small  doses ;  in  others,  large  quantities  may  be  taken  with- 
out the  slightest  effect  of  the  kind. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Cantharides  was  employed  habitually 
by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  physicians.  As  a  therapeutic 
agent,  it  is  now  mainly  used  in  reference  to  its  influence  on  the 
urinary  and  genital  organs. 

In  dropsy^  it  is  asserted  to  have  been  occasionally  given  with 
advantage  as  a  diuretic;  but  its  operation  in  this  way  is  too  un- 
certain to  be  relied  on  under  any  circumstances,  and,  in  many 
cases,  particularly  those  of  a  febrile  nature,  and  attended  with  active 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  it  is  positively,  and  very 
strongly  contra-indicated.  The  only  circumstances,  under  which  it 
would  be  appropriate  in  dropsy,  are  when  there  is  great  torpor  of  the 
kidneys,  without  the  least  evidence  of  vascular  excitement  in  the 
organ ;  and  even  then  it  should  be  used  cautiously,  and  only  in  con- 
junction with  more  decided  diuretics. 

Its  most  beneficial  application  is  to  paralytic  or  very  debilitated 
states  of  the  urino-genital  apparatus^  in  which  it  is  often  useful.  It 
may  be  employed,  in  all  these  cases,  when  the  affection  is  local  and 
functional,  or  when,  supposing  it  to  have  arisen  from  inflammation 
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It  is  siq»poBedy  wben  drcalatiiig  tbroQgb  tbe  tissaeft,  to  be  capable 
of  excrcisiiig  an  excitant  and  alteratire  inflaence  apoa  tbeir  aliimate 
stmetare,  so  as  to  prore  nsefnl  in  certain  verr  obstinate  local  affec^ 
tions,  bj  changing  the  nature  of  tbe  diseased  action.  Henco  it  has 
been  recommended  intemallj  in  M  and  imM^nt  mlctrt^  and  espc- 
dallj  in  cb$tiiuAe  cutaneous  eruptioms.  In  tbe  latter  it  appears  to 
bare  been  employed  bj  tbe  ancients^  and,  in  recent  times  bas  btvn 
again  broogbt  into  notice  bj  M.  Biett,  who  has  nsed  it  with  gr<>at 
snceess.  Tbe  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable  are  tbe  scaly  affections^ 
as  psorioM  and  lepra,  and  eczema  and  impetigo  in  their  most  ad- 
vanced and  scaly  stage.  But  these  are  the  very  affections  in  which 
arsenic,  in  small  and  perfectly  safe  doses,  operates  usually  with  great 
effect,  and  without  the  unpleasant  symptoms  so  apt  to  result  from 
cantbarides;  so  that  the  latter  is  comparatiTcly  little  usoiL 

Cantharides  is  among  the  substances  which  have  been  empUmHl  as 
prophylactics  against  hydrophobia ;  but  the  reader  neeil  scrtri^ely  bo 
informed  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be 
altogether  unjustifiable  to  rely  on  its  efficiency. 

The  dose  of  cantharides  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  which 
may  be  given  morning  and  evening,  in  the  form  of  pill.  The  tine* 
ture,  however,  is  always  preferable,  as  it  does  not,  like  the  fly  in  sub* 
stance,  come  undiluted  in  contact  with  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Tho 
dose  of  it  is  from  fifteen  minims  to  a  fluidrachm;  the  latter  quantity 
containing  the  strength  of  nearly  two  grains  of  the  mediciner 
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the  tincture  is  prepared  acoordiDg  to  the  IT.  S.  officinal  dhrections.  It 
should  be  given  in  a  wineglassful  of  water^  or  some  demulcent  liquid. 


There  are  a  few  other  substances,  of  minor  importance,  which 
belong  to  the  stimulant  division  of  the  diuretics.  Of  these,  horse- 
radish,  mustard,  and  garlic  merit  a  brief  notice. 

I.  HOBSE-SADISK — Armoracia.  U.  S.j  Lond.y  JEd. 

Horse-radish  is  the  root  of  Cochlearia  Armoraeiay  an  herbaceous 
perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  Europe,  but  everywhere  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  culinary  purposes. 

The  fresh  root  is  long,  tapering,  often  branched,  white,  fleshy,  of 
a  strong,  pungent  odour  when  bruised,  and  a  hot,  biting,  sweetish 
taste.  These  properties,  as  well  as  its  medical  virtues,  it  imparts  to 
water  and  alcohol.  They  are  dependent  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  may 
be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  This  oil  is  extremely  fugi* 
tive,  being  dissipated  by  the  drying  of  the  root,  and  wholly  driven 
off  by  boiling.  It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  certain  reactions, 
similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  mustard,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred,  among  the  rubefacients.  It  is  only  in  the  recent  state  that 
the  root  is  employed  in  medicine.  In  this  state,  it  may  be  kept  for 
a  long  time,  if  buried  in  dry  sand,  in  a  cool  place. 

Medical  JEffecti  and  Uses.  Horse-radish  is  an  active  local  irri- 
tant, having  general  stimulating  properties,  with  a  disposition  to 
increase  the  secretions,  especially  that  of  urine.  Taken  into  the 
stomach,  it  stimulates  that  organ,  increasing  the  appetite,  and  invig- 
orating digestion;  and  is  much  employed  as  a  condiment  for  this 
purpose.  It  also  has  carminative  properties.  Its  volatile  oil  is 
absorbed,  and  stimulates  the  circulation,  and  the  emunctories  as  it 
escapes  through  them.  In  over-doses,  it  sometimes  causes  vomiting. 
In  medicine,  it  is  occasionally  used  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy,  attended 
with  a  feeble  state  of  the  system,  impaired  digestion,  and  an  atonic 
condition  of  the  kidneys ;  but  chiefly  associated  with  other  diuretics. 
It  has  also  been  employed  in  cases  of  pah;/  and  chronic  rheumatism^ 
as  a  preventive  and  remedy  in  scurvy ^  as  a  masticatory^  and  as  a 
remedy  in  hoarseness.  For  the  last-mentioned  purpose  it  was  used 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  who  gave  it  in  the  form  of  syrup,  to  be  slowly 
swallowed,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls.  The  dose  of  the 
root  in  substance  is  half  a  drachm  or  more.  It  may  be  given  scraped 
into  a  soft  mass,  or  well  bruised.  It  may  also  be  administered  in 
infusion. 

I^furion  of  Horseradish  (Iotusum  Abmobaols,  U.S.;  Iotu- 


^1 

Mcdsy  m  m  pnt  of  iKnEng  vmter.     The  dcise  «f  h  b  nro  t«id<«BC(iek 
tkree  or  tomr  Ioms  s  dir. 

A  Cm^mmi  S^^uit  #f  Aww-rMbi  ^Shutts  AuiOBJiaJi  Cox- 
FOSiTrSy  LmmL)  is  dxrvcted  bj  tbe  Londoii  College  to  be  prrpauml 
bj  distiniDg  proof  spirit  frciai  bofse-ndidu  onon^peel^  mad  nnt« 
Mog.  It  is  OA  ele^mat  sdmnlmnt  diuretk;  and  idst  be  added  to  din* 
ivtie  hifarinns  or  Bixtsres,  irbeii  it  is  dessinble  to  resider  tbeai  «Ka>^ 
sdmiilitiiig  to  tlw  stooMck,  the  srstem  genendhr,  aad  tbe  Hdners. 
It  is  peeaEarij  ad^ited  to  dropsieal  afectioiis  occarriiig  in  dnukards* 
The  doee  is  from  one  to  fonr  fliudracluns. 

XL  MU8XAKD.— SiXAPis.  T.^  I^md^  DwL—Sisxn.  £i. 

Of  BBStsrd  I  shall  treat  at  lai^ge  witb  tbe  nibefadents.  I  hare 
already  considered  it  as  emetic  and  laxative^  (^See  p0^  ioS  and 
478.)  Its  goieral  effects  on  tbe  system  are  doselj  analogous  to 
tlioae  of  boise-radisb;  being  stimulating  to  tbe  stomach,  circulation, 
and  emnnctories,  especiaUj  the  kidneys,  and  consequently  acting 
oecaaonally  as  a  diuretic  In  this  capacity,  it  is  also  used  under 
Ae  same  circumstances;  and,  indeed,  is  generally  given  in  dropsy, 
associated  with  th&t  medicine,  in  compound  infusion.  (See  I$\fusiom 
ff  Man^radUhf  above.) 

A  conrenient  form  for  the  administration  of  mustard  as  a  stimu* 
lating  diuretic  is  that  of  mustarJ-whejfy  made  by  boiling  an  ounce 
of  the  bruised  seeds  or  powder  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  straining. 
The  dose  is  a  wineglassful,  several  times  a  day. 

A  compound  infusion  has  been  considerably  used  in  dropsy  with 
an  enfeebled  state  of  the  system,  prepared  by  macerating  in  four 
pints  of  hard  cider,  an  ounce,  each,  of  juniper  berries,  mustard  seeds, 
and  ginger  root,  all  well  bruised,  and  two  ounces,  each,  of  parsley 
root  and  horse-radish,  also  bruised.  The  dose  is  a  wineglassful,  four 
times  a  day,  gradually  increased  if  required. 

nL  OASUC. — Allium.  U.S.y  EJ. 

This  has  already  been  considered  as  a  nervous  stimulant.  When 
its  oil  is  absorbed,  it  passes  out  by  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  other 
emunctories,  and  sometimes  operates  with  considerable  activity  as  a 
diuretic.  It  may  be  used  in  dropsy,  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  horse-radish  and  mustard ;  and,  moreover,  in  cases  of  that  disease 
associated,  as  it  not  unfrequently  is,  with  chronic  bronchitis,  in  which 
garlic  sometimes  acts  usefully  as  a  stimulating  expectorant  It  may 
be  administered  in  substance,  bruised,  or  in  tho  form  of  syrup.  (See 
AUium,  I  626.) 
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DIAPHORETICS  ob  SUDORIFICS. 

DiAPHOBETios  are  medicines  which  increase  perspiration.  This 
secretion  is  always  going  on  in  health,  though,  in  consequence  of  the 
vaporization  of  the  liquid  at  the  moment  of  elimination,  it  is  ordi- 
narily insensible.  Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  this,  by  holding 
the  palm  of  his  hand  against  a  window-pane,  in  cold  weather.  The 
glass  quickly  becomes  covered  with  the  condensed  moisture.  Whether 
the  perspiration  shall  be  insensible,  or  sensible  in  the  form  of  sweat, 
depends  partly  on  its  quantity,  and  partly  on  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  in  relation  to  moisture  or  dryness.  When  the  air  is 
very  dry,  the  perspired  fluid  is  instantaneously  evaporated  after  ex- 
travasation, and,  though  possibly  in  considerable  quantity,  is  quite 
insensible.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  very  moist  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  escape  of  the  perspiration  in  the  aeriform  state  may  be 
entirely  prevented,  and,  even  without  any  increase  of  secretion,  the 
surface  of  the  body  may  be  bathed  in  sweat.  There  is  consequently 
no  difference  in  the  function  in  these  two  opposite  states  of  the  sur- 
face ;  and  the  division  formerly  made  of  this  class  of  medicines  into 
diaphoretics  which  promote  the  insensible,  and  sudorifics  which  pro- 
mote the  sensible  perspiration,  is  without  any  foundation  in  fact. 

1.  Mode  of  Operation. 

Diaphoretics  may  operate  either  by  stimulating  the  perspiratory 
function,  or  by  relaxing  the  vessels  of  the  surface,  or  by  both 
methods  jointly.  They  also  operate  by  increasing  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  skin,  and  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels. 

1.  By  Stimulating  the  Perspiratory  Function.  The  true  func- 
tion of  perspiration  is  probably  performed  by  the  cell-structure  of 
the  sudoriferous  follicles,  and,  like  every  other  function,  is  capable 
of  being  excited  or  depressed  by  agents,  calculated  to  act  upon  the 
peculiar  susceptibilities  of  the  tissue  performing  it.  Certain  diapho- 
retics have  the  property  of  stimulating  the  secreting  tbsue,  and  of 
thus  increasing  the  secretion.  It  is  not  impossible  that  such  a 
stimulation  may  be  exercised  sympathetically,  by  an  impression  first 
made  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  or  elsewhere,  and  thence 
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transmitted  throagh  nervous  contres  to  tlio  Kkiri.  I  du  iidi  ktifiir 
any  medicine  of  which  this  mode  of  fiction  ran  ho  iir<*ili(*utpf|  nith 
certainty,  or  even  great  probability ;  but  boat  iiiMloiibt<M||y,  I  iliink, 
acts  in  this  way.     On  this  point  more  will  bo  nnii\  ijirirtly. 

The  probability  is,  that  all  the  diaphorotio  uitnluitut^n  vfh'w.U  fi/',t 
by  stimulating  the  function,  do  so  t\\rci:i\y  by  conMu;t  witb  Mm* 
secreting  tissue,  to  which  they  aro  conveyf;d  with  tb<i  hhttn],  flff^r 
baring  been  absorbed.  There  are  certain  wfAWtufm  whi«;b  nftpf-nr 
to  have  a  special  tendency  to  op^rrat^  u^f'fU  tb';  p';r4pirat//ry  fttuf 
tion:  or,  to  speak  more  preci<!';ly,  to  tb<i  iutlnfrufi^  of  wbf/:b  Mr/4 
fanctioa  is  peculiarly  or  spfrciallv  %y.*.^j-y/.}M,  Th^**  ;ri'fd»/;iM-4  *f^ 
pre-eminently  diaphoretic-  Tikf-.rt  ar';  ^th*T^,  wr.>;/,,  lu  t'/fttt*'*\u*'h*-*- 
of  licir  irrit^m:  prvperriea.  car.r.v,  Vi  V/iAr*J>ir/I  in  v„*i  t\t'jft^i\*/tt^ 
an*!  are  cLtijwti  c-f  in  :.'5*r*r::lT \ t  :>.*  ^rr.^.-.'^v^vA^  .riV,r  •>/!  V/  y^f^fj 
the  cl'»i,'>r  Jt  ;1a;  :*:•*  i:  :i:.*r/.  :•'*  -r.-.^w  *-/r-v^'«*'*rvA^'«  y¥'\^*^Aftj 

•r  porfUiT*.  a»:ci',riiar  v,  iiii*  •^■^.lt•^i^':#»•.•  '.:*  :a^.  .-.rl  t^^n^v**  r>,/\  r.-.  ^'v 
liey  star   le    uriQ-iiiatitL     T'-.t*;   -r..'     -/--»%    '>5i»r*r^    y/»*rf»v./  *^ 

»>Le:*  ic  iiiamiiinrruii  Q-  A.-?  m**  *i<  a  in.J.  x.il. -»•»/'  t-'*  :<>^  a:.  ^^ 
cmoncciine:;  j<r  'Oi*  •*:;aun:ir.i  'i  \t  *.>rir-,#»:i  ^.-i,:  in!>'^'V.^>^i»;.i^  >>»i'rA^i 
ia  tae  3  li  •  •>•  i.  Tae  •iinrtCiUii '.*«  /  L-r  "  -rVr--  *:  i  " .  >  i  m i  h •  "•  /  *--^-f  »y*  >•••■>>'/• 

«  -  ■ 

tiler?  .3  I  rr-r*iiia  ;Jir.i.»ir '...-Tii     -r  '■<•-.    ..»--.-   '...- r-:.r  r.^     :.^  i.^^*'.   ^..»^.. 


I  jaonesi:?  "Lar.   r     '*-   .^    >."  f..;  ■•- :         -•■,•-*»     ,.a    f.  ^ 
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while  it  stimulates  the  perspiratory  function,  they  will  proTC  power- 
fully diaphoretic,  especially  if  assisted  by  warmth. 

2.  By  Relaxing  the  Vessels  of  the  Skin.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  difference,  at  different  times,  in  the  vital  cohesion  or  tone  of 
the  small  blood-vessels,  according  to  the  varying  influences  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  which  very  much  affects  the  amount  and  rapidity 
of  the  transpiration  through  them  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood. 
With  their  healthy  degree  of  tone  or  firmness,  only  such  an  amount 
of  liquid  escapes  as  is  necessary  to  give  due  softness  and  lubricity  to 
the  tissues.  When,  however,  they  become  feeble  and  relaxed,  the 
watery  parts  of  the  blood  pass  through  them  with  little  resistance, 
and  often  in  great  abundance.  Hence  the  copious  night-sweats  of 
debility,  occurring  when,  in  consequence  of  sleep,  the  organic  func- 
tions are  in  their  lowest  state  of  activity.  Hence,  too,  the  cold 
sweats  with  which  the  body  is  often  bathed  in  the  last  stage  of  vital 
prostration.  Now,  whatever  agency,  in  the  state  of  health,  produoee 
a  similar  relaxation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  may  occasion  a  similar 
transudation  of  liquid,  and  thus  act  as  diaphoretics.  All  nauseating 
substances  have  this  property.  Nothing  is  probably  so  relaxing  to 
the  surface  as  extreme  nausea.  Hence  the  nauseating  emetics  are 
all,  in  certain  doses,  diaphoretic.  It  is  not,  however,  the  proper 
secretory  function,  or  the  activity  of  the  sudoriferous  cells,  which 
they  promote;  but  only  the  exosmotic  transpiration.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  often  equally  efficient  as  remedies. 

If,  with  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  capillaries  or  small  blood- 
vessels just  referred  to,  there  be  a  more  rapid  current  of  blood 
through  the  vessels,  or  a  greater  distension  of  them,  the  transpira- 
tion must  be  increased,  because  the  proportion  of  liquid  from  which 
it  proceeds  in  a  given  time  is  increased.  Hence  the  night-sweats 
of  phthisis  and  other  states  of  debility  are  usually  greatest,  when, 
along  with  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation,  there  is  a  frequent  pulse. 
If,  then,  one  of  the  nauseating  and  relaxing  diaphoretics  be  accom- 
panied with  some  influence  which  shall  increase  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  vessels,  or  the  bulk  of  liquid  in  them,  its  action  will  be 
greatly  promoted.  In  this  way,  in  part,  may  be  explained  the 
powerful  diaphoretic  influence  of  Dover's  powder;  the  opium  stimu- 
lating the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  while  the 
ipecacuanha  relaxes  their  coats. 

In  the  febrile  state,  the  skin  is  usually  hot  and  dry,  while  the 
blood  flows  through  it  more  copiously,  and  more  rapidly  than  in 
health.     The  tissue  is  excited  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  can  per- 
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finrn  tike  fimetioii  of  perspiration,  '^he  eShnt  m  only  in  ohftdU'iinn 
to  die  muTersoI  law,  that  a  moderate  stimnlation  inctfirunin  fiinerir)n, 
t  jcreacer  deranges  it,  and  a  still  greater  diminmheM  or  iinifpenilit  it. 
The  lasc  conifitioii  is  present  in  the  state  of  fever  alliifli:d  Co.  Ir.  m 
HOC  onlj  the  cell-fiinction  that  is  imppresfted,  hat  che  trannpiraryirj 
also,  in  consequence  of  the  tension  ^s(  the  rruksnlar  ^oat.^  nmiar  rJift 
acesEive  irricacxon.  Now  all  chat  is  wantinjE,  in  ^w.h  a  ea^e,  m  t/* 
rednce  the  excitement  to  the  fir^t  ^on<iIrion  ahoT^  inenrionftd.  rJjAff 
aamel?. at  vhich  ftmcrlon  is  increase*!:  and  "t^riiofiif  o^n^oirari/.n  ir.il 
ake  place.  The  foXcies  will  ?ecrere.  mii  *uie  T<s:?«MSii  rrani^pii''^, 
Beymiii  rhe  mean  imonni:.  Hence.  T«:fr  sz^rarinsr  \ad  r^taz.njf  ^^it*" 
icances  ir"  lowermil j  fiancoreric  n  "ie  Stnrlis  V'arK.  Ttrtar  •Etnft*:.^ 
SDii  smcB  It  lotaesi  ineriD»  lar'ij  .n  Tn:5*  iray:  inrt  a  't:»aji5C*r.  ',f 
OHi  TTipr.  IT  snontrni;  rie  ■!*nr7if»e  "r-r.i  't.m  .IriTUfCit.  -i-r  mi/:ji  •■>»« 
frHnrmync  i»  r*ince-L  ir»  ir'-tn  n.ilo'wvt  -.7  1.  iwio*  i*?r>f>!rir*/in. 
A  •n-ii  lacii.  xr  »3«:n;rni  -mi  -rim  Tir*rr    '♦«*  a  ^miLar  y^.^,  "••' 


msr  71.    inx   r':=:r^    nii     •r*:-M*-r  t  :•_    ;j-    •r..M;-;.r^iiPrr:'^ 


tc    rr-    t^f.TiK'     anii^rtr    a     rr;  :.       a    -»• .     •*•?•        i»e    *     .     »- 

lua    ii»-    i;.:u.     frpcainr-       V.  uru.'.     .••-•■*         "— •    m.i_       Lir*-- 
snni-iii:  i     ^b'l    !••  iit    i*a*f    i    .    i"»%»t^.i     pri^uiiftr'  c    i-r- 
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5.  Increasid  Rapidity  of  tpe  Current.  This  also  has  been  inci* 
dentally  mentioned  as  among  the  inflaences  promotive  of  the  per- 
spiratory function.  More  blood  is  offered  in  a  given  time  to  the 
cells,  which  are  also  excited  by  its  presence;  while  the  transuding 
process  must  go  on  with  proportionate  increase  of  rapidity,  if  the 
tonicity  of  the  vascular  coats  is  not  augmented.  Hence,  simple 
stimulation,  directed  especially  to  the  skin,  often  produces  a  power* 
ful  diaphoretic  effect,  if  kept  within  due  bounds.  Beyond  a  certain 
point,  it  will  derange  or  check  the  function.  Hence  the  additional 
efficiency  given  to  water  by  heat  and  gently  stimulating  substances, 
such  as  the  milder  aromatics.  Hot  herb  teas  are  notorious  for  their 
powerful  diaphoretic  action.  Balmy  the  mintSj  sage^  eatnep^  cAanuh 
miley  and  eupatoriunij  given  in  hot  infusion,  while  the  patient  is  kept 
warm  in  bed,  operate  very  efficiently  in  this  way;  and  are  often 
given  with  advantage  at  the  commencement  of  certain  inflammatory 
affections,  particularly  catarrh  and  rheumatism. 

2.  Therapeutic  Effects. 

1.  Diaphoretics  are  often  useful  by  relieving  the  heat  and  dryneef 
of  the  eurfacej  which  is  so  common  in  febrile  diseases,  whether 
idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  and  which  operates  injuriously  upon  the 
disease  by  an  irritant  reaction  on  the  system.  Upon  this  principle 
alone,  were  there  no  other  ground  for  their  use,  they  would  prove 
beneficial  in  all  cases  of  fever  with  a  hot^  dry  skin. 

2.  They  deplete  from  the  blood-vesselsy  and  sometimes  very  copi- 
ously. It  is  not  only  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  that  are  carried 
off  under  their  influence,  but  the  salts,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
organic  constituents  also.  Hence,  copious  sweating  is  very  debili- 
tating. Every  one  knows  how  exhausting  to  the  strength  are  the 
night-sweats  of  hectic  and  of  convalescence.  From  this  effect  of 
diaphoretics,  they  may  often  be  serviceably  employed  in  inflamma- 
tory and  febrile  diseases^  in  which  the  blood  is  too  rich,  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  system  sthenic. 

8.  Diaphoretics  promote  absorption  by  their  depletory  influence^ 
and  on  this  principle  are  sometimes  used  very  happily  in  dropsy.  I 
have  known  severe  dropsy  to  yield  to  this  class  of  medicines,  after 
diuretics  had  been  employed  without  effect. 

4.  They  act  revulsively  towards  the  surface  of  the  body  from  the 
interior  organs.  In  this  way,  they  are  useful  in  all  the  interior  in- 
flammations  and  vascular  irritations;  but  are  especially  efficacious 
in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  mucous  and  serous  tissues,  as  in 
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the  skin,  or  placed  between  woollen  blankets.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  wool,  on  account  of  its  slow  power  of  conduction,  prevents 
the  rapid  escape  of  heat,  and  obviates  danger  from  accidental  ex- 
posure of  the  surface,  and  premature  checking  of  the  perspiration. 

If  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong,  and  the  general  excitement  con- 
siderable, it  will  usually  be  advisable  to  precede  the  diaphoretic  by 
measures  calculated  to  diminish  plethora,  and  reduce  action,  so  as 
both  to  favour  the  absorption  of  the  medicine,  and  to  bring  the  cu- 
taneous excitation  down  to  the  secreting  point.  For  this  purpose, 
the  appropriate  measures  are  bleeding,  when  called  for  also  by  other 
considerations,  the  saline  purgatives,  the  antimonials  with  a  view  to 
their  sedative  influence,  and  a  low  diet. 

If  it  be  desired  that  the  diaphoretic  should  act  profusely,  it  ought 
to  be  accompanied  with  warm  diluent  drinks,  as  balm  tea,  hot  lemon- 
ade,, hot  molasses  and  water,  etc.,  or  some  one  of  the  gently  stimu- 
lating infusions  already  mentioned. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  diaphoresis,  purgation  and  diuresis 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  avoided,  and,  if  existing,  should  be  sup- 
pressed by  appropriate  measures,  as  by  warmth  in  reference  to  the 
latter,  and  by  opiates  in  reference  to  both. 


HEAT  AND  WATEE  AS  DIAPHOEETICS. 

The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  effect  of  heat  in  promoting 
perspiration.  Why  this  power  should  have  been  given  to  it,  will  be 
rendered  obvious  by  a  moment's  consideration.  Heat  above  the 
normal  standard  is  injurious  to  the  system,  and  must  be  abated. 
Perspiration,  through  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  upon  the  sur- 
face, at  the  moment  of  elimination,  and  the  consequent  absorption 
of  free  heat  in  the  vapour,  has  the  eifect  of  reducing  or  keeping 
down  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  and  secondarily  of  the  system 
at  large.  Now,  the  perspiratory  function  has  been  made  such,  in  its 
susceptibilities,  as  to  feel  and  respond  to  the  influence  of  heat, 
whether  applied  directly  to  the  skin,  or  operating  on  it  through  the 
nervous  centres,  from  any  other  point  of  accumulation,  especially 
the  stomach.  Hot  water,  therefore,  taken  into  the  stomach,  imme- 
diately brings  on  perspiration  through  this  sympathetic  action. 
When  employed,  however,  as  a  diaphoretic  agent,  it  is  important 
not  to  use  it  in  excess,  as  otherwise  we  may  overshoot  the  mark, 
and  entirely  suppress  the  function  of  the  skin  by  over-excitement. 
In  a  state  of  health,  there  is  scarcely  any  supportable  degree  of 
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heat  which  will  not  cmuse  perspiration ;  bnt,  when  the  skin  is  already 
hot  and  drj,  as  in  ferer,  the  addition  of  heat  will  ofVen  only  serre 
to  aggrarate  the  affection. 

Exercise  ordinarily  promotes  perspiration.  This  happens  in  part 
because  the  current  of  blood  is  transmitted  more  rapidly  through  the 
akin ;  but  the  diief  cause  is  probably  the  generation  of  heat,  which, 
if  in  excess,  promotes  perspiration  in  order  that  it  may  be  reduced  to 
the  just  point. 

Dry  heat  will  generally  produce  a  diaphoretic  effect;  but  this  is 
much  increased  by  the  conjoint  agency  of  moisture.  Water  favours 
diaphoresis  by  its  relaxing  influence  upon  the  coats  of  the  ressels,  and, 
when  taken  internally,  by  adding  to  the  rolume  of  the  blood*  It, 
therefore,  brings  quite  different  agencies  in  aid  of  the  heat,  which 
operates  only  by  increasing  the  current  through  the  ressels,  and 
immediately  stimulating  the  function  of  the  sudoriferous  follicles. 
There  are  consequently  few  influences  more  powerfully  diaphoretic 
than  that  exercised  by  a  combination  of  heat  and  water. 

Of  the  different  modes  of  applying  heat,  whether  moist  or  dry, 
internally  or  externally,  su£Bcient  has  been  said  either  aboye,  or 
under  the  head  of  the  diffusible  stimulants,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  (See  vol.  i.,  p,  494  to  p.  507.) 

Tkerapevtie  Applitatian,  Moist  heat  is  often  highly  advantageous 
as  a  diaphoretic,  at  the  very  commencement  of  various  inflammations, 
before  the  disease  has  become  firmly  fixed,  or  the  febrile  phenomena 
fully  developed.  This  remark  is  especially  true  of  catarrhal  and 
angtnose  affections^  and  acute  or  subacute  rheumatism.  It  is  usually 
employed  in  such  cases  internally,  in  the  form  of  hot  teas,  given  at 
bedtime;  but  is  equally  effectual  when  externally  used,  as  by  a  va* 
pour  bath.  Care,  however,  is  always  necessary,  in  these  cases,  to 
avoid  exposure  to  the  cold  next  morning.  I  have  known  serious 
internal  inflammation  result  from  a  neglect  of  this  caution. 

In  chronic  inflammation^  and  especially  in  chronic  rheumatism^ 
the  sudorific  influence  of  either  dry  or  moist  heat,  externally  em- 
ployed, is  often  extremely  serviceable.  It  may  be  used  also  in 
chronic  gout  and  chronic  paralysis;  and,  in  chronic  shin  affections^ 
it  is  among  the  most  eflBcacious  remedies. 

It  may  be  employed  also  to  hasten  the  appearance  of  eruptions, 
and  to  invite  the  return  of  those  which  have  been  repelled. 

In  chronic  enteritis^  diarrhcea^  and  dysentery^  chronic  eaUulouM 
affections  connected  with  the  deposition  of  uric  acid,  obstinate  drop- 
sies especially  when  dependent  on  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  all 
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cases  of  obscure  disease,  in  which  the  existence  of  a  poison  in  the 
blood  may  be  suspected,  which  there  may  be  a  hope  of  eliminating 
by  the  skin,  indications  are  offered  for  the  use  of  this  remedy. 


The  diaphoretics  may  be  arranged  in  three  divisions,  each  char- 
acterized by  distinctiye  properties;  1.  the  nauseating,  2.  the  refrig- 
erant, and  8«  the  stimulating  or  alterative. 

1.  Nauseating  Diaphoretics. 

All  emetic  substances,  which  have  the  nauseating  property  in  any 
considerable  degree,  are  capable  of  operating  as  diaphoretics.  In 
the  condition  of  nausea,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  general  obser- 
vations, there  is  a  universal  relaxation  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  by 
which  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  are  permitted  to  ooze  through 
their  coats,  constituting  perspiration.  Whether  this  transudation  is 
a  mere  mechanical  process,  or  regulated  in  some  measure  by  the 
vital  force,  is  a  question  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  solve;  but 
this  fact  is  evident,  that  it  is  not  the  unaltered  liquor  sanguinis  that 
exudes,  for  the  liquid  neither  coagulates  spontaneously  like  fibrin, 
nor  with  the  aid  of  heat  like  albumen.  It,  therefore,  undergoes  some 
modification  in  its  passage,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  infiuence 
of  the  membranous  tissue  through  which  it  oozes;  but  whether  this 
infiuence  is  physical  or  vital  has  not  been  determined.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fact  in  this  respect,  the  exudation  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  the  process  by  which  the  follicular  cells  elaborate  the 
proper  perspiratory  secretion. 

But  these  medicines  will  often  produce  a  diaphoretic  effect  in  doses 
insufficient  to  cause  any  sensible  nausea.  It  is  probable,  neverthe- 
less, that  they  still  exercise  on  the  nervous  centres  a  degree  of  the 
same  infiuence,  which,  though  not  strong  enough  to  give  rise  to  the 
positive  sensation  of  nausea,  may  occasion,  in  a  slighter  degree,  the 
relaxation  of  surface  characteristic  of  the  nauseating  infiuence. 

There  is,  however,  an  additional  method  in  which  some,  if  not  all 
of  the  nauseating  diaphoretics  operate.  The  perspiratory  effect  first 
mentioned  results  from  a  sympathetic  impression  made  on  the  sur- 
face through  the  nervous  centres.  That  now  referred  to  proceeds 
from  their  absorption,  and  direct  excitant  influence  on  the  proper 
secretory  structure  of  the  skin.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tartar  emetic 
at  least  operates  in  this  double  way. 

Though  all  the  nauseating  medicines  are  diaphoretic,  there  are  only 
two  which  are  much  used  in  this  country,  namely,  tartar  emetic,  and 
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«bIt  aa  a  fiapbomie.  Li  tids  capaciiT,  it  is  applieaMe  to  all  easva 
if  ftkrilr  and  inSaiLiBaxorT  disaease.  in  vldeii  tbezY  is  a  sd^^nio  cvvh 
Sutm  of  sifticm,  wxtlkoiit  initabilitT  of  tbe  stosadL  or  inJUiamatkiia 
if  tke  SBall  iBSesmes.  There  micht  he  danger,  in  this  conditioii  cf 
the  itomafh  and  hovels,  that  it  vonld  add  injozivMislT  to  the  existing 
initasioB  hr  its  contact  with  the  mcinbrane.  IHivnterr  is  not  ex* 
eqUed  fron  the  general  role:  because  the  medicine  is  probaMj^  in 
great  meaaniey  or  vhoBj  absorbed  before  it  reaches  this  part  of  the 
aEmeatarj  canaL  In  a  trphoid  state  of  fcTen  even  though  accc^nn 
panied  vith  a  hot  dir  skin,  I  vonld  net  recommend  it.  as  I  shonid 
ipimLnid  that  it  might  still  further  iDJnre  the  blood  alreadj  im* 
paired,  and  aid  in  defU'essing  ihe  alreadr  too  much  viepressed  forc'os 
of  the  STBtem.  It  is  especiallT  contra- indicated  in  rmteric  or  twiM 
/fwr,  not  onlj  by  its  depressing  propertT,  but  by  its  probable  irri* 
tanc  action  on  the  diseased  ileum. 

llie  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  as  a  diaphoretic,  is  from  one-tvelfth  to 
one-quarter  of  a  grain :  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  being  the  usual  quan* 
Iky  employed.  The  dose  should  be  ropeaitNi  every  hour,  two,  or 
three  hours.  Should  it  nauseate  in  these  doses,  ther  miiT  be  diuiin* 
idled;  ahould  it  produce  no  effect  whatever,  they  may  be  gradually 
and  cautiously  increased.  Not  unfrequently  the  antimonial  disturbs 
die  bowels;  in  which  case  a  little  laudanum,  or  other  preparation  of 
opium,  may  be  given  with  it.     The  medicine  is  best  admini 
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dissolved  in  water.  Antimonial  wine  may  be  sabstitated,  if  the 
watery  solution  cannot  be  had.  From  twenty  minims  to  a  flui- 
drachm  is  the  diaphoretic  dose  for  an  adult. 


n.  IPECACUANHA.  U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dvb. 

For  a  general  account  of  ipecacuanha  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
emetics  (ii.  448).  As  a  diaphoretic  it  is  very  seldom  given  alone, 
and,  when  thus  given,  is  not  capable  of  producing  any  considerable 
effect,  unless  in  doses  which  would  discompose  the  stomach.  I  am, 
however,  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in  cases  in  which,  without  producing 
copious  diaphoresis,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  soft,  rather 
moist  state.  In  the  second  stage  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  com- 
mencing about  the  ninth  day,  when  the  mouth  and  surface  of  the 
body  are  disposed  to  be  dry,  and  the  secretions  generally  are  defi- 
cient, and  in  analogous  conditions  in  other  fevers,  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  giving  very  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  conjoined  with 
small  doses  of  the  blue  mass.  One  grain  of  the  mercurial,  with  one- 
sixth  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  given  every 
two  hours,  till  some  effect  on  the  mouth  is  evinced,  or  occasion  for  its 
use  ceases.  The  ordinary  full  diaphoretic  dose  is  a  grain,  to  be  re- 
peated every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours.  If  it  nauseate  in  this  quan- 
tity, the  dose  may  be  diminished,  and  repeated  more  frequently. 
.  Ipbcacuanha  and  Opium. — Conjoined  with  opium,  ipecacuanha 
acquires  great  diaphoretic  powers,  which  render  this  compound  a 
most  valuable  medicine  in  numerous  diseases.  Some  have  supposed 
that  but  little  of  the  power  of  this  mixture  is  due  to  the  ipecacu- 
anha; the  opium  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  main,  or  almost  exclu- 
sive diaphoretic  ingredient.  But  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  an  error. 
Opium  certainly  will  sometimes  act  with  considerable  energy  as  a 
diaphoretic;  but  it  very  often  fails,  and  cannot  alone  be  relied  on. 
The  addition  of  ipecacuanha  is  essential  to  the  full  diaphoretic  effect ; 
and  powers  are  evolved  by  the  combination  which  neither  ingredient 
alone  would  exercise.  This  will  be  obvious  when  its  method  of  oper- 
ating is  considered.  Opium  stimulates  the  capillary  circulation,  and 
has  some  excitant  effect  on  the  proper  perspiratory  function ;  ipe- 
cacuanha relaxes  the  coats  of  the  vessels  so  as  to  keep  them  within 
the  transuding  point,  while  it  also  stimulates  the  proper  function;  if 
now  warm  drink  be  added  to  fill  the  blood-vessels,  we  have  a  combi- 
nation of  all  the  most  powerful  diaphoretic  influences. 
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The  Bthnulant  and  narcotic  properties  of  the  opium  limit  the  em- 
ployment of  this  combination.  It  is  true  that  these  properties  are 
somewhat  modified  by  the  ipecacuanha,  so  as  to  render  the  prepara- 
tion applicable  where  we  might  hesitate  to  employ  opium  alone;  but 
still  they  are  by  no  means  annihilated;  and  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  administer  the  medicine  in  states  of  the  highest  inflammatory 
excitement,  with  a  full,  strong  pulse,  nor  in  others  in  which  there 
might  be  active  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  excitement  should  be  lowered  by  depletory  measures,  and 
the  cerebral  symptoms  removed,  before  venturing  upon  this  dia- 
phoretic. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  combination  of  opium  and  ipecacu- 
anha is  peculiarly  applicable  to  inflammatory  complaints,  after  the 
reduction  of  excitement.  It  operates  beneficially  by  revulsion  to  the 
surface,  depletion,  the  relief  of  pain,  and  the  quieting  of  nervous 
irritation,  which  always  forms  an  essential  part  of  every  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  especially  useful  when  the  inflammation  is  complicated 
with  typhoid  phenomena.  In  all  these  affections,  it  is  very  often 
associated  with  calomel  or  other  preparation  of  mercury;  which  is 
usually  indicated,  if  at  all  required  in  the  case,  at  the  same  stage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  several  phlegmasia^  in  which 
the  combination  may  be  used.  It  may  be  given  in  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
in  which  it  is  generally  contra-indicated,  especially  before  free  expec- 
toration has  taken  place,  by  the  effect  of  opium  in  checking  the 
bronchial  secretion.  But  those  to  which  it  is  most  applicable  are 
mucous  enteritis^  dysentery y  and  peritonitis.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may«be  given  every  night  at  bedtime,  after  the  third  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, if  the  patient  has  been  duly  depleted.  In  typhoid  cases,  it 
may  be  given  earlier. 

In  acvte  rheumatism,  it  is  one  of  the  remedies  most  relied  on. 
After  a  few  days  appropriated  to  the  requisite  depletory  measures,  a 
full  dose  may  be  given  every  eight,  six,  or  four  hours,  so  as  to  sustain 
a  steady  diaphoretic  and  anodyne  effect.  In  this  complaint,  also,  it 
is  very  advantageously  associated  with  calomel  with  a  view  to  mercu- 
rialism,  if  the  disease  do  not  show  a  disposition  to  enter  into  conva- 
lescence in  eight  or  ten  days. 

In  gout  it  is  often  useful,  in  the  full  dose,  given  at  bedtime. 

In  the  course  of  the  idiopathic  fevers,  when  associated  with  disor- 
dered nervous  phenomena,  especially  want  of  sleep,  it  may  often  be 
advantageously  given  at  night,  when  not  contra-indicated  bj  too  high 
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arterial  excitement,  or  yascolar  irritation  of  the  brain.  In  tbese 
jfovers,  when  of  the  low  or  typhoid  character,  it  is  an  excellent  rem- 
edy, exhibited  as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  in  small  doses,  at  regu- 
lar interrals,  through  the  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  diarrhceOj  after  the 
bowels  have  been  disembarrassed  of  any  irritating  matter,  and  in 
the  various  hetlarrhageij  especially  the  uterine,  when  not  attended 
with  arterial  excitement. 

In  some  cases  of  drap9}/j  which  have  failed  to  yield  to  diuretics 
and  purgatives,  recourse  may  be  had  to  this  combination,  which,  by 
the  profuse  perspiration  it  produces,  promotes  absorption.  It  should 
be  given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  so  as  to  sustain  a  constant 
and  powerful  effect,  which  should,  moreover,  be  aided  by  the  hot  bath. 
I  have  seen  dropsy  of  the  most  obstinate  character  yield  completely 
to  this  treatment. 

Administration.  The  full  dose  is  a  grain,  each,  of  ipecacuanha 
tfnd  opium ;  which,  when  the  object  is  to  sustain  a  constant  impres- 
sion, may  be  repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours,  or  even  more  fre- 
quently. Sometimes  advantage  will  be  found  from  dividing  the  dose, 
and  repeating  it  more  frequently.  Very  often  the  medicine  is  given 
only  at  bedtime ;  other  remedies  being  used  during  the  day.  Some- 
times, when  the  indication  for  its  use  is  decided,  but  the  stomach 
irritable,  it  may  be  exhibited  in  double  the  ordinary  dose  by  enema. 
If  given  alone,  or  with  calomel,  the  mixture  is  best  administered  in 
the  form  of  pill ;  but  a  very  frequent  mode  of  exhibition  is  that  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  or  Dover's  powder. 

POWDEB  OF  IPECACUANHA  AND  OPIDM.— PULVIS  IPE- 
OACUANHiB  BT    OpII.    U.S.  —  PULVIS    IPEOACUANHiB    COMPOSITTJS. 

Lond.y  JEd.y  Dub. — Dover's  Powder. 

This  is  made  by  rubbing  together  one  part  of  opium,  one  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  eight  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  The  object  of  the 
sulphate  of  potassa  is  mainly,  by  the  hardness  of  its  spicula,  to  ena- 
ble the  two  vegetable  ingredients  to  be  more  thoroughly  divided,  and 
consequently  more  intimately  incorporated ;  as  it  is  thought  that  the 
combination  owes  some  of  its  peculiar  efficacy  to  the  thorough  blend- 
ing of  the  ingredients,  so  that  it  may  be,  as  it  were,  one  substance. 
Some  have  substituted  nitre,  as  being  itself  somewhat  diaphoretic ; 
but  it  appears  to  add  nothing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  combination, 
and  might  sometimes  render  it  less  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 

This  preparation  is  used  for  all  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  to 
which  the  mixture  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium  is  adapted.    It  may  be 
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administered  euspended  in  water,  formed  into  an  electuary  with  syrup, 
or  in  the  form  of  pills.  The  dose  is  ten  grains,  containing  a  grain 
of  opium  and  a  g^ain  of  ipecacuanha.  ' 

The  effects  of  the  Dover's  powder  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
thirty  drops  of  ipeoacuanha  wine  with  about  twenty-five  drops  of 
laudanum. 


2.  Rrfrigerant  Diaphoretics. 

In  addition  to  their  diaphoretic  powers,  these -medicines  are  seda- 
ive  or  refrigerant  in  their  influence  on  the  system.  Most  of  the 
alkaline  salts,  capable  of  absorption,  have  more  or  less  of  these  prop- 
erties. When  taken  into  the  circulation,  they  depress  somewhat  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  diminish  the  general  heat,  and,  escaping  by 
the  skin  or  kidneys,  stimulate  one  or  the  other  of  these  emunctories 
to  increased  action.  If  accompanied  with  the  use  of  warm  drinks, 
they  generally  receive  a  direction  to  the  skin,  and  prove  diaphoretic. 
But  there  are  a  few  which  are  disposed  to  act  preferably  on  the  sur- 
face even  without  accompaniment,  and  these  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  diaphoretics.  It  is  to  them  that  our  notice  will  be  restricted 
in  this  place. 

I.  CITRATE  OF  POTASSA. 
POTASSJE  CITRAS.  U.S. 

Preparation  and  Properties.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  saturating 
a  solution  of  citric  acid  with  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  evaporating 
to  dryness.  The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  preferred  to  the  carbonate, 
because  it  is  purer,  as  the  latter  is  generally  procured.  The  salt  is 
susceptible  of  crystallization,  but  is  usually  prepared  in  the  amorphous 
state.  As  kept  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  granular 
powder,  inodorous,  of  a  peculiar,  saline,  not  unpleasant  taste,  deliques- 
cent, very  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  decom- 
posed at  a  red  heat,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  It  is 
known  to  contain  no  tartrate,  by  not  yielding  a  precipitate  of  bitar- 
trmte  of  potassa,  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  circula- 
tion, this  salt  cannot  be  depended  on  for  diaphoretic  operation  ;  but, 
when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  circulation  accelerated,  there 
is  no  diaphoretic  which  operates  more  certainly  and  effectually.  It 
appears  to  reduce  the  irritation  of  the  surface  to  a  point  at  which 
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secretion  can  take  place,  while  it  directly  stimulates  the  secretory 
function  of  the  sudoriferous  glands ;  and,  as  the  vessels  are  full  of 
blood,  and  the  current  rapid,  we  have  the  conditions  most  fairourable 
to  copious  diaphoresis. 

Either  simply  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  the  forms  of  the  neutral 
mixture  and  efferyescing  draught,  to  be  described  immediately,  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  all  cases  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  disease^ 
in  which  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry.  It  is  less  powerfully  depressing  to 
the  circulation  than  tartar  emetic,  and,  therefore,  not  so  effectual  as 
an  antiphlogistic  remedy;  but  it  is,  I  think,  more  certain  as  a  mere 
diaphoretic.  In  the  paroxysm  of  our  miasmatic  fevers^  in  the  febrile 
stage  of  yellow  fever^  in  all  the  exanthemata^  and  all  the  phlegmasisej 
it  may  be  used  advantageously,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned* 
In  the^r«^  week  or  two  of  typhoid  fever^  and,  indeed,  throughout  both 
that  fever  and  the  typhtu^  whenever  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  it  may 
be  given  with  advantage,  and  without  the  fear  of  depression,  such  as, 
in  the  same  condition,  might  be  apprehended  from  the  antimonials. 
Another  great  recommendation  is  its  general  acceptability  to  the 
palate  and  stomach. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  citrate  of  potassa  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  grains,  to  be  repeated  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  violence  of  the  fever.  It  should  be  given  dissolved  in  from 
one  to  two  fluidounces  of  water ;  but  I  much  prefer  it  in  one  of  the 
modes  of  extemporaneous  preparation  mentioned  below. 

1.    SOLUTION  OF  CITRATE  OF  POTASSA,  or  NBUTRAI. 

MIXTUBE.— Liquor  Potass^  Citratis.  U.S. 

This  is  prepared  by  saturating  fresh  lemon-juice  with  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate  of  potassa.  Four  fluidounces  of  the  juice  are  a  conve- 
nient quantity.  The  salt  is  to  be  slowly  added  until  effervescence 
ceases.  A  solution  of  citric  acid  in  water,  flavoured  with  oil  of 
lemons,  may  be  substituted  for  the  lemon-juice.  (See  Citric  Acid^  ii. 
95.)  The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
preferably  to  the  carbonate,  because  the  latter  is  apt  to  contain  im- 
purities, especially  silicate  of  potassa,  which  is  decomposed  by  the 
citric  acid,  with  the  deposition  of  hydrated  silica  in  a  flocculent  state. 
This,  however,  has  no  other  disadvantage  than  its  unsightliness;  as 
it  has  no  effect  on  the  system.  By  the  reaction  between  the  carbon- 
ate or  bicarbonate  and  the  citric  acid,  in  the  preparation  of  the  solu- 
tion, citrate  of  potassa  is  formed,  which  remains  dissolved,  and  car- 
bonic acid  is  liberated,  partly  escaping  with  effervescence,  and  partly 
dissolved  by  the  water;  so  that  the  preparation  is  a  solution  of  citrate 
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of  potassa  in  water,  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  When  fresh 
lemon-juice  is  used,  the  eolation  has  a  slightly  greenish  colour,  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  the  organic  constituents  of  the  juice.  It 
is,  moreoyer,  of  variable  strength,  as  the  quantity  of  acid  in  lemon- 
juice  yaries.  Nevertheless,  if  the  juice  be  from  good  sound  lemons, 
and  have  a  very  sour  taste,  the  preparation  will  be  sufficiently  uni- 
form for  use;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  the  stomach,  than  when  made  with  the  solution  of  citric  acid. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  the  neutral  mixture  is  simply  to  dis- 
solve three  drachms  of  citrate  of  potassa  in  four  fluidounces  of  water. 
To  give  it  a  greater  resemblance  to  that  prepared  in  the  former 
methods,  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  lemons  may  be  first  rubbed  up  with 
the  citrate,  and  this  may  be  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid  water,  instead 
of  pure  water.  Upon  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  solution  made  with 
fresh  lemon-juice. 

The  dose  of  the  neutral  mixture  is  a  tablespoonful,  or  half  a  fluid- 
ounce  every  two  hours.  The  interval  may  be  shortened  to  an  hour, 
or  extended  to  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
fever.  It  should  be  diluted  with  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
when  administered.  Some  prefer  the  preparation  made  originally 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  lemon-juice  and  water,  instead 
of  the  undiluted  juice.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  dose  con- 
tains more  absorbed  carbonic  acid,  than  when  the  preparation  is 
diluted  after  saturation.  Of  the  preparation  made  in  this  way  the 
dose  would  of  course  be  double,  or  a  fluidounce.  When  a  strong 
sedative  impression  on  the  circulation  is  desired,  small  quantities  of 
tartar  emetic  may  be  added  to  the  mixture,  say  one-twelfth  or  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  for  each  dose.  Should  there  be  nervous  symptoms, 
as  restlessness,  morbid  vigilance,  muscular  twitchings,  startings,  etc., 
attendant  on  the  hot  dry  skin  which  calls  for  the  neutral  mixture, 
a  little  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  or  Iloffmann's  anodyne,  may  be  added 
to  it  with  advantage.  Not  unfrequently  the  mixture  slightly  dis- 
turbs the  bowels,  or  causes  griping  pain.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be 
very  properly  combined  with  a  little  laudanum,  or  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  morphia,  which  is  often  useful  also  by  aiding  the  diapho- 
resis, and  composing  irritation.  Sugar  may  bo  added,  if  desired,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  palatable. 

2.  effebvescing  dbaxjght.  —  liquor  potassis  citratis 
Efpsrvbsoens. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable  method  of  exhibiting  citrate  of 
potassa,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is 
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irritable.  Independently  of  its  diaphoretic  and  refrigerant  proper- 
ties, it  is  one  of  the  most  efFectnal  anti-emetic  medicines.  I  know 
nothing  equal  to  it  in  cases  of  fever  with  a  hot  skin,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  frequent  vomiting.  To  produce,  however,  its  best  effects,  it 
•  must  be  carefully  prepared. 

I  always  prefer  it  made  with  fresh  lemon-juice,  when  this  can  be 
had  of  good  quality.  It  should  be  expressed  from  the  lemon  at  the 
time  when  used.  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  containing  two 
drachms  of  the  salt  in  four  fluidounces  of  water,  or  a  solution  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  potassa,  with  three  drachms  in  four  fluidounces,  must 
be  prepared.  A  tablespoonfal  of  lemon-juice  is  to  be  expressed,  and 
diluted  with  an  equal  measure  of  water;  a  tablespoonful  of  one  of 
the  above  solutions  is  to  be  added;  and  the  whole  stirred  together. 
If  the  materials  are  of  the  right  quality,  a  brisk  effervescence  takes 
place;  and,  in  this  state,  the  dose  should  be  swallowed.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  effervescence  is  owing  to  the  escape  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  mucilaginous  matter  of  the  juice  detains  the  acid 
gas  for  a  short  time,  and  thus  increases  the  quantity  of  it  swallowed. 
Sometimes  no  effervescence  takes  place.  This  is  almost  always  owing 
to  weakness  of  the  lemon-juice,  in  other  words,  to  its  deficiency  in 
citric  acid.  There  is  not  enough  of  this  to  decompose  the  whole  of 
the  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  liberated 
carbonic  acid,  instead  of  escaping  with  effervescence,  goes  to  the 
undecomposed  portion  of  the  carbonate,  and  converts  it  into  bicar- 
bonate. This  does  not,  however,  happen,  if  the  solution  of  the 
bicarbonate  is  used  in  preparing  the  draught.  There  can  be  no 
such  appropriation  of  the  liberated  acid  in  this  case,  and  if  there  be 
any  acid  in  the  lemon-juice,  there  will  be  effervescence  of  course. 
Some  prefer  the  bicarbonate  on  this  account.  But  it  is  not  unde- 
composed bicarbonate  of  potassa  that  is  wanted;  it  is  the  citrate; 
and  a  brisker  effervescence  cannot  compensate  for  a  deficiency  of 
this.  The  carbonate  of  potassa  has  the  advantage  of  indicating,  by 
this  want  of  effervescence,  the  deficiency  of  citric  acid  in  the  Icmon- 
juicc,  and  thus  enables  us  to  correct  it  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
more  of  the  juice,  or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  duly  to  excite 
effervescence.  With  the  bicarbonate  the  deficiency  passes  unde- 
tected. I  prefer,  therefore,  the  carbonate  of  potassa  in  making  this 
preparation.  If  fresh  lemons  are  not  to  be  had,  a  solution  of  citric 
acid  may  be  substituted,  of  the  same  strength.  (See  ii.  95.) 

The  dose  as  above  prepared  should  be  administered  every  hour, 
two,  three,  or  four  hours.    Every  two  hours  is  generally  sufScient. 
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To  Hob,  as  to  tbe  neatnl  muEture,  mddicions  mmv  be  made  to  meet 
eoezialhig  indicadoiis,  as  tartar  emetic  to  increase  iu  sedatiTe  pow^ 
en,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  to  obviate  nerrous  sTrnptomA,  and  one  of 
tbe  liqud  fwau  of  opium,  especiallj  tbe  solution  of  eulpbate  of  mor- 
pbia,  to  obviate  diarrhcea  and  quiet  nerrous  irriution. 


n.  SOLUTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

LIQUOR  AMMONIJE  ACETATIS.  l\S..L0nJ.,J>ub.—Auuo- 

yii  AcETATis  Aqua.  £J. 

SiffL  Spirit  of  Mindererus.   Spiritus  MiDdererL 

Preparation.  Tbis  solution  is  prepared  by  saturating  diluted 
aeetie  acid  witb  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Tbe  latter  is  gradually 
added  to  tbe  former,  until  effervescence  ceases,  and  the  acetic  acid 
is  saturated.  Tbe  resulting  preparation  is  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
smmonia,  impregnated  witb  carbonic  acid,  a  portion  of  wbicb  is 
retained  by  tbe  liquid,  wben  disengaged  from  tbe  carbonate.  It  was 
finrmerly  made  witb  common  vinegar,  and  often  impure  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  bad  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  empyreumatic  odour. 
It  is  still  occasionally  prepared  witb  distilled  vinegar;  but  tbis  is 
objectionable,  as  of  uncertain  strength,  and,  in  consequence  of  some 
organic  matter  contained  in  it,  sometimes  causing  the  liquid  to  bo 
brown.  Tbe  solution  may,  however,  be  deprived  of  colour  by  filtra- 
tion through  animal  charcoal. 

Properties,  When  quite  pure,  it  is  colourless,  and,  if  the  satura- 
tion is  exact,  has  no  smell.  An  acetous  odour,  however,  is  much 
preferable  to  an  ammoniacal,  as  the  former  would  indicate  an  excess 
of  acetic  acid,  which,  if  moderate,  is  harmless;  the  latter  an  excess 
of  the  carbonate,  which  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  stimulant 
properties.  The  taste  is  saline  and  disagreeable.  By  heat,  the 
solution  is  dissipated,  without  residue.  It  is  decomposed  by  solu- 
tion of  potassa  and  the  stronger  acids ;  the  former  evolving  an  odour 
of  ammonia,  the  latter  of  vinegar.  The  salts  of  iron  redden  it,  and, 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  causes  the  formation  of  crys- 
tals of  the  acetate  of  that  metal.  When  long  kept,  with  access  of 
the  air,  it  undergoes  decomposition,  and  a  portion  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  formed.     It  should  be  prepared  as  wanted  for  use. 

Medical  JEffecU  and  Uses.  The  solution  of  acetato  of  ammonia 
was  known  to  Boerhaave,  but  was  brought  into  notice  somewhat  later 
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by  Minderer,  whence  it  derived  the  name  of  spirit  of  Minderems. 
It  is  somewhat  sedative  or  refrigerant  in  its  effects,  and  operates  as 
a  diaphoretic  in  febrile  states  of  the  system.  It  is  said  to  prove 
diuretic,  if  the  patient  be  kept  cool,  and  walk  about  during  its  use. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  stimulant;  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  possessing  that  property. 

It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  the  same  complaints  as 
the  neutral  mixture;  but,  according  to  my  observation,  is  greatly 
inferior  to  it  both  in  diaphoretic  power,  and  in  the  property  of  calm- 
ing irritability  of  stomach.  In  my  earlier  practice,  I  used  it  a  good 
deal  in  febrile  diseases,  but  found  it  almost  uniformly  so  much  infe- 
rior to  citrate  of  potassa,  and  so  much  less  acceptable  to  the  patient, 
that  I  have  long  ceased  to  use  it,  except  in  those  rare  cases,  in  which, 
from  idiosyncrasy  of  stomach  or  palate,  or  unpleasant  effects  on  the 
bowels,  the  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught  could  not  well 
be  given.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  sedative  in  its  influence  on 
the  uterus,  and  to  be  beneficially  used  in  painful  menstruation. 

Locally,  it  has  been  thought  to  possess  discutient  properties,  and 
been  applied  by  means  of  compresses  upon  various  kinds  of  tumours. 
It  has  also  been  used  as  a  collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  being 
diluted  with  seven  parts  of  rose-water. 

The  dose  is  half  a  fluidounce  every  two  hours,  which  may  be  taken 
with  a  fluidounce  of  sweetened  water,  or  carbonic  acid  water. 


III.  NITRATE  OF  POTASSA. 

POTASSJE  NITRAS.  U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub.  ' 

Syn.  Nitre. 

This  has  already  been  considered  among  the  arterial  sedatives, 
and  diuretics  (ii.  83  and  605).  It  certainly  has,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  much  greater  tendency  to  act  on  the  kidneys  than 
the  skin ;  but,  when  given  with  more  decided  diaphoretics,  or  when 
conjoined  with  warm  drinks,  and  the  external  application  of  warmth, 
it  sometimes  acts  with  considerable  energy  in  promoting  perspira- 
tion. It  is  almost  never  given  alone  for  this  purpose;  but  is  not 
unfrequently  prescribed  in  connection  with  tartar  emetic,  and  occa- 
sionally with  ipecacuanha  and  opium.  The  complaints  in  which  it 
has  been  most  frequently  employed  are  bilious  fever  and  acute  rheu- 
matism. In  the  former  affection,  it  was  at  one  time  much  used  in 
the  form  of  the  nitrous  powders  (ii.  91) ;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  is  still 
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Bot  vnfreqivatlT  giren^  either  ia  tlie  nitnons  povders^  in  sohitioii 
vith  tertar  emedc,  in  the  Dorer's  povder  as  a  suhstitnte  for  sulphate 
of  potasea,  or  assocxaced  with  powdered  guaiac,  ipecaeoanha^  and 
opimn.^  The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains;,  which  mar  be 
repealed  er&j  hour  or  two  hoars. 


IV.  SPIRIT  OF  NITRIC  ETHER 

SPmrrUS  JSTHERIS  XITRICI.  U.S^  Lond^  JPA— SpiMxrs 

jEtheris  Xmosrs.  ]>mb. 

Syn.  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.     SpirHus  Nitri  Dulcis. 

This  preparation  has  been  treated  of  among  the  diuretics  (ii.  608), 
with  which,  probablj,  like  the  preceding  medicine,  it  has  a  greater 
affinity  than  with  the  diaphoretics.  Bnt,  like  nitre,  it  will  occa- 
aionallj  aid  other  more  efficient  diaphoretics,  and  itself^  if  assisted 
with  internal  and  external  warmth,  and  free  dilution,  will  often  act 
with  considerable  energy  on  the  skin.  It  is,  howcTer,  more  used, 
along  with  other  diaphoretics,  to  meet  some  coexisting  indication, 
than  merely  with  a  Tiew  to  promote  perspiration.  With  its  influence 
on  the  secretions  it  unites,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  properties 
of  a  nerroos  stimulant,  with  less  excitant  effect  on  the  circulation 
than  most  of  the  medicines  belonging  to  that  class,  and  therefore 
better  adapted  to  cases  in  which  there  may  be  considerable  febrile 
excitement.  In  the  febrile  diseases  of  childreu,  and  in  those  of  a 
typhoid  character  in  adults,  there  is  often  much  functional  nervous 
cUsorder,  as  restlessness,  wakefulness,  twitchings  of  the  tendons, 
starting  in  sleep,  mental  irritation,  fretfulness,  etc.,  which  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  operating  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  often  very  happily 
allays.  In  infants,  especially,  it  will  afford  striking  relief,  and 
seems  sometimes  to  ward  off"  attacks  of  convulsions,  when  associatoil 
with  the  diaphoretic  medicines  employed  in  their  febrile  attacks. 
Even  when  convulsions  occur,  this  medicine  may  be  given  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  paroxysms  with  happy  effects.  It  is  most  frequently 
associated  with  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and  with  the  neutral 


*  The  foUowiDg  is  a  good  fonnula  in  oertain  oases  of  aoute  or  subacute  rheuma- 
tiani,  in  which  the  disease  lingers,  aAer  the  actiyity  of  the  symptoms  is  pasKod. 
Take  of  powdered  opium,  powdered  ipecacuanha,  each,  six  grains;  powdered  nitrate 
of  potaasa  two  drachms;  powdered  guaiac  three  drachms.  Mix  well  together,  and 
divide  into  twelre  powders.    Gire  one  erery  four  hours. 
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mixtare  or  effervescing  draught.  From  thirty  minimB  to  a  flui- 
draohm  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours  to  an  adult,  from  ten 
to  thirty  drops  to  young  children. 


3.  TTie  Stimulant  Diaphoretics. 

Medical  writers  have  generally  treated  of  various  substances  as 
stimulating  diaphoretics,  which,  though  they  undoubtedly  will  oc- 
casionally promote  the  perspiratory  function,  when  aided  by  warm 
dilution,  have  quite  as  great  a  tendency  to  other  excretory  functions, 
especially  that  of  the  kidneys,  and  are  used  more  as  alteratives  than 
in  reference  either  to  their  diaphoretic  or  diuretic  powers.  Such  are 
sarsapariUaj  guaiacj  mezereonj  and  BosnafroB.  These  have  all  been 
fully  considered  among  the  alteratives  (iu  408  to  420),  where,  I 
think,  they  belong  more  strictly  than  to  the  present  place. 

FBICKLY  ASH. — Xakthoxtlum.  U.S.  We  have,  in  the  bark 
of  a  small  indigenous  tree,  the  Xanthoxylum  fraxineum  or  prickly 
ashy  a  medicine  closely  analogous,  in  its  properties  and  effects,  with 
those  just  mentioned,  particularly  with  guaiao  and  mezereon,  and, 
like  them,  sometimes  used  in  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  usually 
given  in  decoction;  an  ounce  of  it  being  boiled  with  three  pints  of 
water  to  a  quart,  of  which  one-half  may  be  administered,  in  divided 
doses,  through  the  day. 

'  VIRQINIA  SNAKEBOOT.  —  SerpenTARIA  YlRGimATKA.  U.  S. 
This  might  also  rank  with  the  stimulating  diaphoretics;  but  has 
been  treated  of  among  the  tonics,  to  which  it  more  especially  be- 
longs (i.  805).  As  its  properties  and  uses  as  a  diaphoretic  are 
scarcely  separable  from  those  which  rank  it  with  the  tonics,  they 
have  been  already  sufiSciently  considered,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
here  simply  to  call  attention  to  them. 

Most  substances  having  a  stimulant  influence  on  the  circulation, 
and  capable  of  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  may  be  made  to 
operate  as  diaphoretics  by  directing  their  action  towards  the  surface 
of  the  body ;  and  prove  more  or  less  serviceable  by  this  property. 
But  in  all  these,  when  considered  elsewhere,  this  particular  property, 
and  their  uses  in  reference  to  it,  have  been  sufSciently  treated  of, 
and  to  repeat  the  same  statements  here  would  be  a  useless  waste  of 
space. 
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EXPECTORANTS. 

Thbi  are  medidiies  which  cause  or  faeilitaie  the  discharge  of  se- 
creted liquids  from  the  longs,  induding  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchia, 
and  pvfanonary  air-yeades.  They  operate  in  scTeral  distinct  methods. 
To  nnderstand  their  effects,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
the  air-passages,  as  in  the  skin,  there  are  probably  two  distinct 
eztraTasations,  one  of  which  is  a  true  secretion  produced  by  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  macoos  membrane,  and  constitutes  the  bron- 
chial mocos,  the  other  a  mere  exhalation,  partly  liquid  and  partly 
vapour,  through  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  and  the  basement  mem- 
brane. 

1.  Modes  of  Operation. 

1.  There  are  medicines  which  appear  to  have  the  property  of 
cBrecdy  stimulating  the  true  bronchial  secretion,  by  contact  with 
the  secreting  structure,  to  which  they  are  brought  with  the  blood, 
having  entered  the  circulation  by  absorption  from  the  stomach,  or 
other  surface  of  application.  Such  are  squill,  seneka,  ammoniac, 
etc  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  act  through  sympathy 
between  the  gastric  and  bronchial  mucous  membranes ;  but  we  have 
no  proof  that  this  is  the  fact;  and  analogy  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  they  operate  solely  by  direct  contact,  at  least  in  their 
capacity  of  stimulants  to  the  secretory  function.  The  matter  ex- 
pectorated under  their  influence  is  usually  a  somewhat  opaque  mucus, 
showing  that  they  increase  the  exfoliation  of  the  cells,  along  with 
the  production  of  the  proper  mucus,  and  thus  merely  augment  the 
normal  action  of  the  membrane.  Some,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  the 
property  of  exciting  also  other  secretory  functions ;  but,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  their  characteristic  tendency  is  to  the  air-passages. 

2.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  of 
the  pulmonary  air-cells,  are  often  irritated  and  actively  cougested 
beyond  the  secreting  point.  Hence  the  dryness  of  the  membrane, 
and  the  want  of  expectoration,  in  the  early  stage  of  bronchitis.  If 
the  excitation  be  somewhat  reduced,  without  being  entirely  sup- 
pressed, it  may  be  brought  to  the  point,  at  which  the  proper  func- 
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tion  is  merely  stimulated  by  the  increased  supply  of  blood,  and  the 
secretion  will  now  be  restored,  and  in  a  degree  beyond  the  normal 
amount.  But  it  is  not  only  the  proper  secretion  that  is  increased. 
The  same  thing  happens  necessarily  to  the  simple  elimination  or 
exhalation  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  the  watery  discharge 
is  consequently  augmented  along  with  the  proper  mucus.  In  this 
way,  nauseating  substances,  and  the  arterial  sedatives,  operate  not 
unfreqnently  as  expectorants.  Under  the  influence  of  nausea,  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  like  those  of  the  skin,  become  relaxed;  and, 
under  that  of  the  arterial  sedatives,  the  force  of  the  circulation  is 
directly  reduced.  Ipecacuanha  and  lobelia  act  in  the  former 
method,  tartar  emetic  probably  in  both.  But,  as  these  medicines 
enter  the  circulation,  it  is  probable  that  they  also  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  secretory  function,  though  not  greater  than  that  which 
they  exercise  on  other  functions,  especially  that  of  the  skin. 

8.  Anything  which  moderately  excites  tl^e  circulation  in  the  lungs 
and  air-passages  may  prove  expectorant.  Both  the  secretory  func- 
tion is  stimulated  by  the  more  copious  supply  of  blood,  and  the 
pulmonary  exhalation  is  increased  by  the  fulness  of  the  vessels. 
Some  persons  always  expectorate  after  a  meal,  which  gently  excites 
the  general  circulation.  Laughter  often  produces  the  same  eifect, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  stimulating  especially  the  circula- 
tion of  the  lungs.  I  have  often  known  copious  expectoration  to 
come  on  after  hearty  fits  of  laughter;  which,  therefore,  may  serve 
as  a  useful  remedy  in  chronic  bronchitis.  Sometimes  the  exercise 
of  the  chest  in  speaking  has  a  similar  influence.  The  operation  of 
the  special  stimulants  of  the  bronchial  secretion  is  no  doubt  aug- 
mented by  the  property,  which  some  of  them  have,  of  moderately 
stimulating  the  circulation  also.  They  not  only  excite  the  cells 
themselves,  but  furnish  more  abundantly  the  material  upon  which 
they  operate. 

4.  There  is  another  altogether  distinct  method  in  which  expec- 
toration is  promoted.  The  medicines  which  operate  in  this  way  do 
not  increase  the  amount  of  matter  thrown  out  into  the  air-passages; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  diminish  it.  Not  unfrequently,  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  pulmonary  disease  involving  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  in  the  chronic  condition  of  the  same  affections,  there  is  a 
superabundant  production  of  bronchial  fluid,  more  than  can  be  con- 
veniently discharged,  and  sometimes  very  much  embarrassing  respi- 
ration, and  endangering  life.  This  is  generally,  under  the  circum- 
stancses  mentioned,  the  result  rather  of  a  relaxed  and  debilitated 
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5.   Angwihfr  mediod  ib  irhic^  relief  k  often  iSord^d  in  p»«ora!l 

inth  great  debflitj,  »  br  ftiiniilatinj:  the  niu^ 
faartimi.  In  panJlTtic  and  otherwiae  loir  states  of  tbe  fnrstcm^ 
k  mat  vn&BqveDtlT  happens  that  tbe  patient  has  insufficient  muses- 
to  throw  off  from  the  lungs  tbe  secreted  manors  irith 
itktfw  WMT  be  loaded;  and  death  is  ineritahle  nnless  relief  can 
be  olAaiiied.  This  ocmdition  exists  in  the  advanced  stage  of  severe 
and  pneumonia,  parti cnlarlT  in  infants,  and  is  verv  com- 
I  in  jiithkis.  The  medicines  irhich  now  operate  as  ejcpoctorants 
ikfom  irhich  stimnlate  the  nervous  centres,  so  as  to  give  greater 
to  the  muscles  of  respiration.  Wine-whej  or  other  prepara- 
of  alcohol  is  here  nsefnl;  but  the  most  efficient  remedies  are 
vhkh,  irxth  a  stimulant  power^  have,  in  some  degree^  a  spedal 
to  the  lungs.  Such  are  carbonate  of  ammonia,  aasafetida, 
priic,  aad  the  oil  of  turpentine.     These  not  onlj  increase  the  muo- 
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oular  power,  bat  tend  aUo  to  control  the  bronchial  or  pulmonary 
affection,  in  which  the  difficulty  originates. 

6.  Local  applieation$j  made  to  the  bronchial  mncoos  membrane, 
sometimes  favour  expectoration;  and,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
affection,  and  the  nature  of  the  substance  used,  may  be  made  to 
answer  most  of  the  above  indications.  They  are  effected  by  inha- 
lation. In  somewhat  excited  and  dry  conditions  of  the  bronchial 
membrane,  the  inhalation  of  watery  vapour j  at  a  rather  low  tempera- 
ture, so  as  not  to  be  excitant  through  the  heat,  may,  by  relaxing  the 
vessels,  sometimes  favour  secretion.  In  a  somewhat  atonic  condi- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  the  same  effect  often  follows  the  inhalation  of 
stimulant  substances,  in  moderate  degree,  as  chlorine  very  much 
diluted,  the  vapours  of  iodine,  those  of  tar,  and  the  fumes  from 
burning  resin.  These  are  also  useful  in  that  condition  in  which  the 
secretion  is  too  abundant,  in  consequence  of  excessive  relaxation  or 
weakness  of  the  tissue. 

2.  Therapeutic  Bidications. 

In  an  acutely  irritated  or  inflamed  state  of  the  air-passages,  from 
the  larynx  downward,  the  nauseating  or  relaxing  expectorants,  such 
as  ipecacuanha  and  tartar  emetic,  are  indicated,  and  are  among  the 
remedies  most  constantly  resorted  to.  This  condition  is  presented 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  common  catarrhj  special  laryngo»tracheitis 
and  bronchitiSj  meaaleSj  hooping-cough^  and  the  different  pectoral  in- 
flammations attended  with  bronchial  irritation. 

In  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  activity  of  the 
inflammatory  excitement  has  abated,  but  expectoration  is  defective, 
the  direct  expectorants,  which  are  too  excitant  for  the  earlier  period 
of  the  disease,  may  be  resorted  to  with  much  advantage,  to  aid  in 
unloading  the  still  congested  vessels.  In  this  condition,  squill  and 
seneka  may  often  be  advantageously  used.  They  are  too  stimulat- 
ing, in  their  local  action,  for  the  state  of  highest  excitement.  Should 
any  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  the  sufficient  subsidence  of  the  in- 
flammation, they  should  be  combined  with  the  medicines  of  the  first 
class,  which,  by  their  relaxing  influence,  may  obviate  an  over-stim- 
ulation of  the  vessels. 

In  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  the  same  affections,  when  the 
membrane  is  enfeebled,  and  either  with  or  without  a  free  expectora- 
tion, and  in  chronic  laryngeal  or  bronchial  diseases  of  the  same 
kind,  the  stimulant  expectorants  are  decidedly  indicated,  in  order  to 
give  vigour  to  the  membrane,  and  enable  it  to  resume  its  healthy 
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condition.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  expectorants, 
adapted  to  this  stage,  exert  also  an  alterative  inflaence  over  the 
membrane,  favourable  to  its  restoration  to  health.  The  aim  of  the 
practitioner  should  always  be  to  graduate  the  degree  of  excitation 
to  the  apparent  state  of  debility,  and  to  select  the  more  or  less  stim- 
ulant expectorants  accordingly.  Among  the  least  so  are  squill  and 
seneka,  among  those  of  greater  stimulant  power,  though  probably 
leas  efficient  as  mere  expectorants,  are  ammoniac,  assafetida,  garlic, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  etc.  Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  com- 
bining the  two  sets  together,  whereby  the  more  expectorant  prop- 
erties of  the  one,  and  the  more  stimulating  of  the  other,  may  be 
obtained  in  conjunction.  Bronchitis  and  pneumaniaj  in  their  very 
advanced  stages,  particularly  after  suppuration  has  commenced;  the 
same  affections  less  advanced,  occurring  in  much  enfeebled  consti- 
tutions, or  associated  with  typhoid  disease;  and  chronic  catarrhal 
affections  attended  with  excessive  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion, 
as  hroneharrhceOj  catarrhtu  senilii,  and  humoral  asthmOj  are  com- 
plaints which  offer  indications  of  the  kind  alluded  to. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  lungs  are  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
secretion  or  liquid  accumulation  in  the  bronchia  and  air-cells,  or  in 
pulmonary  cavities,  which  the  patient  has  not  the  muscular  power 
to  discharge,  there  is  an  indication  for  the  most  stimulant  of  the 
expectorants,  and  those  calculated  to  operate  with  special  force  on 
the  nervous  centres,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  assafetida,  and  garlic. 

Still  another  indication  which  the  expectorants  fulfil,  is,  by  the 
production  of  copious  secretion  into  the  air-cells  and  bronchial  pas- 
sages, to  act  both  depletorily  and  revulsively  upon  the  inflammation 
of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  lungs,  and  even  that  of  the  pleura. 
Hence  their  utility  in  pneumonia  and  pleurisy y  independently  of  the 
good  effects  they  produce,  in  those  complaints,  in  the  relief  of  the 
accompanying  bronchial  irritation. 

3.  Administration  of  Expectorants. 

Under  this  head  very  little  remains  to  be  stated.  An  important 
rule,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to  graduate  the  remedy,  in  relation  to 
its  want  or  possession  in  various  degrees  of  stimulant  power,  to  the 
stage  and  state  of  the  disease ;  the  relaxing  or  depressing  members 
of  the  class  being  employed  in  the  height  of  inflammation;  those 
somewhat  stimulant  after  the  subsidence,  or  in  the  absence  of  high 
inflammatory  excitement;  and  the  most  stimulating  in  cases  of  un- 
mixed debility.     In  doubtful  cases,  or  intermediate  stages,  it  is  a 
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good  rule  to  combine  the  expectorants  belonging  to  the  t'wo  divisions 
between  which  the  doubtful  indication  lies;  as  ipecacuanha  or  the 
antimonials  with  squill  or  seneka,  one  of  these  with  ammoniac,  assa- 
fetida,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  etc. ;  and,  in  mixed  cases,  the  three 
sets  may  all  be  given  together. 

During  the  use  of  expectorants,,  the  skin  should  be  kept  warm;  as 
coldness  to  the  surfSsM^e,  checking  perspiration,  has  an  analogous  effect 
sympathetically  upon  the  bronchial  secretion.  The  patient  should 
be  clothed  in  flannel,  or  other  woollen  fabric  next  the  skin,  and,  in 
acute  cases,  and  in  cool  weather,  should  be  confined  within  doors,  if 
not  in  bed. 

The  expectorants  may  be  arranged  in  the  two  diyisions  of  the 
nauseating  or  depressing,  and  the  stimulant. 

1.  Natiseating  or  Depressing  Eapedorants. 

All  emetic  substances,  with  nauseating  properties,  may  be  employed 
as  expectorants.  I  shall  content  myself  with  considering  specially 
ipecacuanha  and  tartar  emetic.  Lobelia  and  nanguinaria  are  used 
for  the  same  purposes  by  some  American  practitioners;  but  all  that 
is  necessary  has  been  already  said  of  them  in  the  class  of  emetics. 
Squill  and  Beneha  might,  by  their  nauseating  properties,  when  given 
in  large  doses,  be  ranked  in  the  same  category;  but  their  locally 
stimulant  properties  are  so  considerable  as  to  more  than  counterbal- 
ance the  nauseating,  as  they  are  ordinarily  administered ;  and  they 
will  be  best  considered  in  the  stimulant  division. 

I.  IPECACUANHA.  U.  S.,  Lmd.,  Ed.,  Dih. 

Ipecacuanha  has  already  been  treated  of  among  the  emetics  and 
diaphoretics  (ii.  448  and  646).  In  nauseating  doses,  it  acts,  like 
other  nauseants,  in  promoting  expectoration  in  an  excited  state  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  Even  in  quantities  insufficient  to  produce  the 
sensation  of  nausea,  it  probably  exerts  a  less  degree  of  the  same 
relaxing  influence  through  the  nervous  centres.  But  there  is  reason 
to  think  that,  through  the  absorption  of  its  active  principle,  it  oper- 
ates also  directly  on  the  secretory  function.  By  this  double  influ- 
ence, it  is  one  .of  the  most  certain  and  energetic  expectorants,  adapted 
to  the  early  stage  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  air-passages  and 
pulmonary  air-cells.  It  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  children,  from  the 
comparative  mildness  of  its  irritant  effect  on  the  alimentary  canal; 
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ring  in  jnwim^  dSdnn^  it  is  iiuic&  and  beiM&mttT  mwiL  AtW 
txpeetxxntaon.  has  becomis  foUr  «&fcb&iud^  aad  tiw  accivicr  v)f  che 
xnflaflUBfttioa  i»  passed^  the  nusdicine  maj  wJtbea  be  luefullf  »jtigcuKed 
witb  aiall  doflcs  of  oofi  of  c&e  »It»  of  morpliia^  or  ocber  p4^}pant&^a 
of  opism,  to  aHaij  eoagfi ;  aml^  ac  aa  earCer  peruxl^  the  «uiie  ead 
■aj  be  atmffd  at  bj  the  nae  of  kTOtscTamasH  couioni,  or  lactucanam^ 
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The  dose  of  it  for  an  adult  is  firom  half  a  j^raia  to  two  graiiKS  r^ 
pcated  eTerj  two^  three,  or  four  hoors^  or  less  fre^nentlj^  according 
to  the  scTeritj  of  the  case^  and  the  degree  of  its  nauseadng  effect* 
It  ahooUy  aa  a  general  nle^  be  kept  within  the  point  of  decided 
naaiea.  Bat  the  liqoid  preparations  are  mack  more  osed  as  e:cpec^ 
torants  than  the  root  in  powder. 

Wmi  q/ IpteacmoMka  (Visrrx  IpxcAcrA^HJS,  n«S^.  Zt^nJ.^  f  J.> 
Dnft.)  ia  made  in  tke  proportion  of  an  oance  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of 
wine;  so  that,  if  tke  root  is  ej^haosted,  one  Saidoonce  most  contain 
tke  strengtk  of  tkirtj  grains^  From  ten  to  thirtj  minims  may  be 
giTen  as  an  expectorant  to  an  adult. 

S^frup  qf  Ij?€eacuan\a  (Sybupus  Ipbcacujishjb,  U.SJ)y  according 
to  the  U.  S.  process,  is  made  bj  preparing  a  tincture,  eraporatiug 
this  so  as  to  driTe  off  the  alcohol^  and  adding  water  and  sugar  to 
form  a  sjmp.  It  should  have  half  the  strength  of  the  wine,  and  of 
course  double  the  dose.  From  two  to  twentj  minims  maj  be  given 
as  an  expectorant  to  children  from  one  to  four  jrears  old. 

Trocke$  or  Lozenges  of  Ipecacuanha  (Trochisci  Ipicacvanh.k, 
U*S.)  are  made  bj  incorporating  the  powder  with  sugar  and  arrow* 
root  by  means  of  mucilage  of  tragacanth.  The  preparation  is  de- 
mulcent and  expectorant,  and  is  intended  to  be  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  swallowed  as  it  slowly  dissolves.  Each  loienge  contains  about 
one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha.  A  little  of  one  of  the  salts  of 
morphia  may  sometimes  be  usefully  combined  with  the  other  ingredi- 
ents; and  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  preparation  of  tins 
kind  (Tbochisci  Morphls  et  Ipecac uanh.e,  £J.)^  of  which  each 
loienge  contains  about  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia, 
and  about  one-thirteenth  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha. 
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n.  TARTRATE  OP  ANTIMONY  AND  POTASSA. 

ANTIMONH  ET  POTASS^  TARTRAS.  U.S. 

8yn.  Tartar  Emetic. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  antimonial,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
page  55  of  this  volume.  As  an  expectorant,  it  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  efiScient  belonging  to  this  subdivision.  It  operates  not  only 
through  its  sympathetic  nauseating  influence  in  relaxing  the  excited 
bronchial  vessels,  but  also  by  a  depressing  effect  upon  them,  through 
its  influence  as  an  arterial  sedative,  while  it  stimulates  the  secretory 
cells  vigorously  by  its  immediate  presence  either  unchanged,  or  in  a 
modified  state.  It  thus  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  capillary  cir- 
culation to  the  secreting  point,  and  promotes  directly  the  secretory 
function. 

As  an  expectorant,  it  is  employed  chiefly  in  acute  inflammation  of 
the  air-passages,  or  pulmonary  tissue,  whether  original  or  associated 
with  other  diseases;  but  it  is  occasionally  used  also,  in  conjunction 
with  the  stimulant  expectorants,  especially  squill  and  seneka,  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  same  parts.  It  should  always  be  used 
with  great  caution,  in  cases  complicated  with  gastric  or  intestinal 
irritation  or  inflammation,  or  occurring  in  a  low  typhoid  state  of 
system.  In  infants,  too,  its  use  requires  much  care,  in  consequence 
of  its  tendency  to  irritate  the  bowels.  I  have  known  convulsions 
repeatedly  occasioned  in  infants  by  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  intestinal  spasm  induced  by  it.  In  all 
such  cases,  ipecacuanha  should  be  preferred. 


2.  Stimulant  Expectorants. 
I.  SQUILL. 

SCILLA.  U.S.J  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

For  a  general  account  of  squill  see  page  591  of  this  volume,  where 
it  is  described  among  the  diuretics.  Though  but  slightly  stimulant 
to  the  system  at  large,  it  is  decidedly  so  to  any  part  upon  which  it 
specially  acts,  whether  before  or  after  absorption.  Its  strongest 
tendency,  in  the  latter  condition,  is  undoubtedly  to  the  kidneys; 
but,  that  it  has  also  a  decided  aflSnity  for  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 


hnmtf  m  nUhWkfi^  I  Amk.  Vrthe  faeC  tfaa  h  li«s  go  kig  rKaia^d 
ill  place,  mm  oslj  m  rtgmlar  b«t  domestic  pnctice*  u&iMig  tlie  bed 
ezpectonats.  It  probftblr  not  ohIt,  like  tartmr  emetic  mud  ipeeacm- 
aBha,  excites  tbe  proper  fmctioQ  of  secretkm  in  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  btOBiAial  tabes,  bnty  aniike  them,  stimnlates  also  the  capillary 
drcalatioiiy  so  as  to  be  unfit  tor  empkmnent  as  an  expectorant  in 
the  hi^MSt  actirity  of  inflammation  in  these  parts.  It  is  trae  that^ 
if  poshed  so  as  to  prodnee  its  nauseating  dS^t,  the  relaxing  infloenco 
of  this  confition  on  the  bronchial  tubes  wonld,  in  some  measure^ 
^^poonteraet  its  direct  stimnlstion ;  but  it  woold  be  nnsafe  to  use  squill 
habitoally  to  this  extent,  in  consequence  of  its  irritant  operation  on 
the  stomach.  In  the  nse,  therefore,  of  this  remedy  as  an  expecto* 
rant,  it  is  always  best  to  wait  until  the  first  activity  of  the  inflamma* 
tioo  has  subsided,  or  been  subdued;  and,  eren  then,  to  coi\join  its 
iHo  with  that  of  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha,  espedaUy  the  former, 
whidi,  by  its  depressing  influence  on  the  capillary  circulation,  may 
eoimteraet  the  stimulation  of  the  squilL 

In  the  more  adfanced  stage  and  chronic  state  of  inflammation  in 
the  respiratory  passages,  squill  may  be  given  with  great  propriety ; 
and  in  those  eases  in  which  a  condition  of  local  debility  or  relsxa* 
tion  has  supervened,  it  may  be  combined  with  the  expectorants  more 
stimulating  than  itself. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  the  several  diseases  in  which 
squill  may  be  administered  as  an  expectorant;  as  these  have  already 
been  pointed  out  in  the  general  observations  upon  the  class. 

The  do9e  of  the  powder  is  one  or  two  grains,  which  should  be  re- 
peated every  two  or  three  hours  in  acute  cases,  three  or  four  times  a 
day  in  the  chronic.  But  it  is  seldom  used  as  an  expectorant  in  this 
state,  except  in  combination  with  other  medicines,  in  tbo  form  of 
pill,  as  with  ammoniac,  in  the  Compound  Pilh  of  Squill  (VlLVLM 
SciLLM  Composite,  U.  S.)j  which  consist  of  squill  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  ammoniac  and  ginger,  and  made  into  a  pilular  mass 
with  soap  and  a  little  syrup.  From  five  to  twenty  grains  of  tho 
mass,  or  from  one  to  four  of  the  U.  S.  pills  may  bo  taken  at  a  dose. 
There  are  several  liquid  preparations. 

1.  Vinegar  of  Squill  (Acetum  Scill^,  U.  S.^  Lond.y  IJtLj  Dub.) 
IS  made  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  of  squill  to  two  pints  of 
diluted  acetic  acid  or  distilled  vinegar.  This  is  an  excellent  solvont 
of  the  active  matter  of  squill;  and  the  vinegar  is  consequently  a  very 
efficient  preparation.  But  it  does  not  keep  well ;  and  tho  syrup  or 
oxymel  prepared  from  it  is  usually  preferred.     It  may  bo  given  in 
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the  dose  of  from  ten  minims  to  half  a  fluidrachm,  fireqoently  repeated, 
and  increased,  if  necessary,  until  it  produces  some  eflfect.  Should  it 
nauseate,  the  dose  should  be  diminished. 

2.  Syrup  of  Squill  (Stbupus  Scill^  U.  S.j  JEd.j  Dub.)  is  made 
firom  the  vinegar  of  squill  by  the  addition  of  enough  sugar  to  form  a 
syrup.  This  is  the  preparation  usually  employed,  when  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  the  expectorant  effect  of  the  medicine.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  infantile  cases  from  its  sweet,  acidulous,  not  very  un- 
pleasant taste.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to 
a  fluidrachm ;  the  latter  quantity  being  used  when  the  dose  is  given^ 
at  long  intervals,  as  twice  a  day,  for  example;  the  former  when  it  is 
firequently  repeated. 

8.  Oxymel  of  Squill  (Oxtmbl  SoiLLiB,  27.  S.j  Lond.)  differs  from 
the  syrup  only  in  containing  honey  instead  of  sugar,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  it  for  some  time,  in  order 
to  reduce  it  to  the  proper  consbtence.  The  use  of  heat  in  its  prepa- 
ration is  injurious;  and,  therefore,  if  the  evaporation  be  not  carefully 
conducted,  the  preparation  may  undergo  some  deterioratbn  in  the 
process.     The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  syrup. 

4.  Compound  Syrup  of  Squill  (Syrupus  Soilljb  CioMPOsrrns, 
U.  S.)  is  a  preparation  containing  seneka  and  tartar  emetic,  besides 
squill,  and  will  be  most  appropriately  treated  of  under  seneka,  as  the 
only  one  of  its  ingredients  not  yet  noticed.  (See  the  next  article.) 

6.  Tincture  of  Squill  (Tinotura  SciLLiB,  27.  ^.,  Lond.j  Ed.y  Dub.) 
is  prepared  with  diluted  alcohol,  and  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the 
vinegar.  It  may  be  used  whenever  squill  is  indicated,  and  the  alco- 
holic ingredient  is  not  forbidden.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  the  bron- 
chial diseases  of  intemperate  persons,  and  all  cases  attended  with 
general  debility,  or  local  debility  and  relaxation  of  the  parts  affected. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  minims,  or  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops. 


n.  SENEKA. 

SENEGA.  U.  S,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Syn.  Seneka  Snakeroot 

Origin.  Seneka  is  the  root  of  Polygala  Senega,  a  small,  indi- 
genous, herbaceous  perennial,  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  height, 
growing  in  woods  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially 
the  middle  and  southern  sections,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains. 
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Prapertui.  The  root  is  several  inches  long,  tapering,  contorted, 
of  about  the  mediom  siie  of  a  quill,  ending  at  top  in  an  abruptly 
expanded  head,  which  is  rough  and  irregular  from  the  insertion  of 
the  stems  of  successive  years.  One  of  its  most  striking  characters, 
distinguishing  it  from  all  other  medicinal  roots,  is  a  projecting  line 
or  keel,  running  along  its  whole  length,  and  having  the  appearance 
as  if  a  string  were  passing  from  one  end  to  the  other,  immediately 
under  the  bark,  shorter  than  the  root,  and  consequently  producing 
the  contorted  appearance,  which  is  also  characteristic  The  colour 
of  the  young  and  fresh  roots  is  yellow,  which  darkens  and  becomes 
grayish  by  age  and  exposure.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  grayish. 
The  root  consists  of  an  interior  wood,  and  an  outer  cortical  portion, 
in  the  latter  of  which  its  sensible  properties  and  medicinal  virtues 
reside.  The  odour  is  peculiar,  but  feeble  in  the  dried  root;  the  taste 
at  first  sweetish,  but  afterwards  pungent,  acrid,  and  adhesive.  When 
chewed,  the  root  produces  irritation  of  the  throat,  excites  an  increased 
flow  of  saliva,  and  sometimes  provokes  coughing.  Its  virtues  are 
extracted  by  water  and  alcohol,  more  readily  hot  than  cold.  It  is 
injured  by  long  boiling. 

Active  Principle.  The  virtues  of  seneka  appear  to  reside  in  a 
peculiar  very  acrid  principle,  which,  having  been  ascertained  to  pos- 
sess acid  properties,  has  been  named  polygalic  acid^  though  at  first 
denominated  ecnegin.  It  is  a  white,  pulverulent  substance,  of  little 
taste  at  first,  but  after  a  time  extremely  acrid  and  irritant  to  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  It  is  slowly  soluble  in  cold  and  more  rapidly  in 
hot  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether  and  the 
fixed  oils.  At  a  boiling  temperature,  it  is  said  to  combine  with  one 
or  more  principles  in  the  root,  to  form  an  insoluble  compound. 

Effecte  an  the  Syitem.  Seneka  is  locally  irritant,  in  large  doses 
emetic  and  cathartic,  and,  in  its  influence  on  the  system,  a  general 
stimulant  of  the  secretions,  though  with  a  special  direction  to  the 
lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  It  acts  occasionally  as  a 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  sialagogue,  and  emmenagogue.  In  over-doses, 
it  produces  burning  heat  in  the  stomach,  abdominal  pains,  and  severe 
vomiting  and  purging ;  and  sometimes  causes,  along  with  increase  of 
the  renal  secretion,  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  urinary  passages.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  its  active  principle  is  absorbed,  and,  carrying 
its  irritant  properties  into  the  circulation,  excites  the  capillaries  more 
or  less  everywhere,  but  particularly  in  the  different  emunctories 
through  which  it  escapes.  Senegin  or  polygalic  acid^  given  to  a 
dog,  was  found  by  M.  Quevenne  to  cause  vomiting  with  embarrassed 
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respiration,  and  to  prove  fatal  in  large  doses.  After  death,  mi^rks  of 
inflammation  were  found  in  the  stomach,  lungs,  and  trachea,  showing 
a  special  tendency,  after  absorption,  to  the  latter  organs.  Seneka 
has  little  observable  influence  upon  the  general  circulation;  and, 
when  given  pretty  freely,  produce  so  much  nausea,  as,  in  some 
degree,  to  counteract  its  excitant  influence  upon  the  ultimate  tissue. 

Therapeutie  Application.  Seneka  was  first  brought  into  notice  in 
the  year  1785,  by  Dr.  Tennant,  of  Virginia,  who  imagined  that  it 
had  peculiar  virtues  in  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  for  which  it 
was  used  by  a  tribe  of  Indians.  Dr.  Tennant  also  employed  it  in 
pectoral  dbeases.  At  present  no  one  has  any  faith  in  its  antidotal 
powers;  but  it  is  among  the  most  highly  esteemed  expectorants. 
From  its  stimulant  influence  upon  the  ultimate  tissue  of  the  lungs 
and  bronchia,  it  is  not  adapted  to  inflammation  of  these  organs,  in 
its  state  of  highest  activity;  but  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  in 
chronic  states  of  the  affection,  it  is  often  very  useful.  I  believe  that  it 
does  not  operate  merely  by  its  expectorant  properties,  but  also  through 
its  excitant  and  alterative  influence  on  the  diseased  tissue.  It  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  conditions,  in  which  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane  is  left  enfeebled  and  relaxed  by  preceding 
inflammation,  and  wants  the  requisite  energy  to  recover  its  normal 
state.  By  combination,  however,  with  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacu- 
anha, its  irritant  influence  over  the  vessels  is  modified,  so  that  its 
expectorant  effects  may  be  obtained  with  less  risk  of  over-excite- 
ment of  the  local  circulation;  and  it  may  thus  be  given  at  an  earlier 
stage  than  it  ought  to  be  ventured  on  alone.  Moreover,  as  before 
stated,  when  given  very  freely,  it  produces  nausea,  and  thus  induces 
a  sympathetic  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  which  may  obviate,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  its  direct  irritation  produced  through  the  circulation. 

The  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  employed  most  usefully  are 
pneumonia  in  its  advanced  stages,  bronchitis  after  the  acute  symp- 
toms have  subsided,  and  especially  in  its  chronic  states,  laryngitis 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  catarrhal  croup.  I  know  no  one 
medicine,  except  mercury,  in  which  I  have  greater  confidence  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  whether  with  profuse  or  scanty  expectoration.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  to  act  favourably  in  cases  of  this  kind,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  observable  influence  as  an  expectorant,  and  prob- 
ably by  an  alterative  action  on  the  membrane. 

In  croup  it  was  very  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Archer,  of 
Maryland,  and,  if  given  so  as  to  vomit  freely,  will  very  generally 
relieve  the  spasmodic  or  catarrhal  variety  of  the  disease;  but  it  is 
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probablj  leas  efficacious  than  tartar  emetici  and  not  more  so  than 
ipecaenanha.  To  the  cure  of  pteiKlamembraiioiu  croup  it  is  quite 
inadequate;  but  may  nevertheless  be  used  conjointly  with  other 
measures,  in  the  hope  of  producing  mucous  secretion,  and  thereby 
loosening  the  false  membrane.  To  the  condition  of  tracheal  and 
bronchial  inflammation  which  croup  frequently  leaves  behind,  it  is 
admirably  adapted,  especially  in  combination  with  other  less  stimu- 
lant expectorants. 

In  consequence  of  its  occasional  diuretic  efiect,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  used  with  success  in  dropsy;  and,  in  those  cases  of  the  disease, 
not  very  uncommon,  which  are  associated  with  chronic  bronchitis,  it 
would  seem  to  be  indicated,  in  connection  with  more  certain  diuretic 
medicines. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  rheumatumj  through  its  emetic 
and  purgative  properties;  and  its  excitant  influence  on  the  ultimate 
tissues  places  it  in  the  category  of  alterative  medicines,  which  have 
been  found  useful  in  the  chronic  forms  of  that  disease,  as  guaiac, 
turpentine,  etc. 

I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider  the  root  in  relation  to 
its  supposed  emmenagogue  powers. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  powdered  seneka  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains;  but  it  is  almost  never  administered  in  this  state. 
Decoction,  infusion,  and  syrup  are  the  ordinary  forms  of  exhibition. 

1.  Decoction  of  Seneka  (Decoctum  SENEQis,  U.S.)  is  made  by 
boiling  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
to  a  pint.  This  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of 
bruised  liquorice  root,  which  tends,  by  its  demulcent  properties,  in 
some  degree,  to  cover  the  acrimony  of  the  seneka.  If  a  grain  of 
tartar  emetic  be  added,  the  preparation  will  be  rendered  still  more 
efficacious  in  most  cases  of  bronchial  disease.  A  combination  of 
this  kind,  with  the  still  further  addition  of  an  ounce  or  more  of 
crystallized  sugar,  was  a  favourite  remedy  of  the  late  Dr.  Physick 
in  pectoral  diseases,  and  has  been  much  employed  by  myself  in 
chronic  bronchitb.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  decoction  is 
not  the  best  method  of  extracting  the  virtues  of  seneka,  which  are 
impaired  by  the  continued  heat.  The  dose  of  the  officinal  decoction 
is  one  or  two  fluidounces,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  compound 
decoction  referred  to,  containing  tartar  emetic,  liquorice  root,  and 
sugar,  besides  seneka,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  fluidounce 
or  a  tablespoonful,  every  two  or  three  hours. 

2.  If\fu8ion  of  Seneka  (Infubum  SBNEaJB,  JEd.)  may  be  made  in 
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the  same  proportions  as  the  decoction,  that  is,  an  ounce  of  the  root 
to  a  pint  of  water,  and,  if  duly  prepared,  is  probably  more  efficient. 
But,  in  order  that  the  yirtues  of  the  root  may  be  thoroughly  ex- 
tracted, it  should  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  powder,  and  then  treated 
upon  the  plan  of  percolation.  The  same  additions  may  be  made  to 
this  as  to  the  preceding  preparation.     The  dose  is  the  same. 

8.  Syrup  of  Seneka  (Strupus  SENBaJB,  U.  S.)  is  made  by  ex- 
hausting the  root  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  measure  of  alcohol 
and  three  of  water,  evaporating  so  as  to  drive  off  the  alcohol,  and 
then  adding  sugar  to  form  a  syrup.  This  is  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion, concentrating  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  in  a  small  bulk,  and 
very  convenient  of  administration.  It  may  be  given  alone,  in  the 
dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  from  two  to  four  times  a  day. 

I  am  much  in  the  habit,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  catarrhal  dis- 
ease, and  in  the  chronic  forms  of  it,  of  employing  the  following 
mixture,  which  often  answers  a  very  good  purpos*e,  in  allaying 
cough,  sustaining  expectoration,  and  modifying  favourably  the  con- 
dition of  the  diseased  membrane.  Take  of  syrup  of  seneka  and 
syrup  of  squill,  each,  one  fluidounce,  antimonial  wine  and  solution 
of  sulphate  of  morphia,  each,  half  a  fluidounce,  and  mix  them  to- 
gether. If  deemed  advisable,  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  substituted 
for  the  antimonial.  One  or  two  fluidrachms  may  be  taken  every  four, 
six,  or  eight  hours. 

4.  Compound  Syrup  of  Squill  (Strupus  Soills  Gompositus, 
U.S.)\s  an  officinal  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  adopted  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  preparation  long  extremely  popular  under  the  name  of 
Coxe's  hive  syrup^  originally  prepared  by  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe, 
of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  the  virtues  of  squill  and  seneka,  with 
a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  in  each  fluidounce.  The  chief  difference 
between  this  and  the  original  preparation  is  that  sugar  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  honey.  This  syrup  has  been  much  used  in  the  treatment 
of  our  ordinary  catarrhal  or  spasmodic  croup,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
generally  prove  successful,  if  pushed  to  emesis.  I  do  not,  however, 
know  that  it  is  in  any  degree  more  effectual  than  the  antimonial  un- 
combined.  It  is  a  good  expectorant,  applicable  to  the  somewhat 
advanced  stages  of  pulmonary,  bronchial,  and  laryngeal  inflamma- 
tion, whether  in  children  or  adults.  The  dose  of  it,  as  an  expecto- 
rant for  an  adult,  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm.  If  given 
to  children  with  croup,  as  an  emetic,  from  ten  minims  to  a  flui- 
drachm, according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  should  be  repeated  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  till  it  vomits. 
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nL  AMMONIAC. 
AMJIOyiACOI.  r.  .9.,  Lmd.j  RLy  ]>ub. 

Origm,  Amammc  is  the  concreCe  jnm  of  tn  vMbellifeiXMU 
phnt,  denoBiDated  Ihremm  Armm^niaeumj  tiz  or  ferea  feet  ia 
lieigfat  growing  in  Persia  and  AfjzhanBtan.  AU  parts  of  the  pbat 
contun  a  ulkj  jviee.  At  certain  seasons  thi<  exm«l«s  throagh  pane- 
tnres  nade  in  Ae  sccbl  and  Lird<nii  in  the  shape  of  tears,  wUeh  are 
collected  for  aw.  Bat  the  droz  is  said  also  to  be  obtained  hj  e«t^ 
ting  off  die  top  of  ^  rwt.  ic  the  sazce  manQcr  as  asasbtida.  It  is 
exported  froB  B^sre.  and  n«aa!Ir  reaves  Ear^/pe  and  this  eoatntrj 
throagh  Ae  ports  of  Hzndostac^ 

Jfrvpfrtwa-  Two  T«r^:ks  cf  the  drag  are  foond  in  eonuaeree; 
one  in  teara,  the  ^ix:  in  TUhs^.  T:«e  tears  are  irregalarir  globalar, 
from  &e  siie  ef  a  jai>  h«al  v>  that  of  a  large  ebe«:n«i.  jelioa-ish 
cxtcmalhr.  faird  and  l?ittle  when  '/:»1L  and  trcaklcg  viA  a  smooch, 
lihining,  vlctic)!  fraetcre.  The  n:as«ef  are  irrcgniar  in  form  and 
siie.  presenting  in  their  t«r:'k«:  scrfaee  a  m^nlec  ap^iearanfe.  owing 
to  die  jBtacjiu.  of  the  viiitisL  lears.  enliedd«d  in  a  suhecance  of  a 
darker  eoionr  and  lew  homogf-xieoue  texture,  and  of:e&  fall  of  im- 
pasitiea.  Ssmetrme^  the  masws  an:  e(»uip'j6ed  c»f  agglaiinatod  tears, 
▼xth  firde  or  none  cf  the  solid  pa^r  matter. 

The  ameE  of  anixzictniac  i^  fuiDt.  Im:  jieruUar  and  disagrees l*i€ : 
the  taste   it  bitterijiL  eubacrid.   fr-iiiLi-T   ewt^^itL   and   iittu>et.iu&. 

It  is  infiammabie. 

Comj'ofitifh.  Ammoiiiuc  is  b  puL-resiL,  eousistiiig  e>M*u:iu-' v  of 
gnm  aiid  resin,  'vzth  a  liiiie  voiaiiir  oiL  to  viiicL  ii  ovt^^  i:^  uJuiur. 
At  its  "rirmes  residt  iL  iut  t»i'  unci  r**s;iL.  tiier  art  e-\:rac;fd  bv  uivu- 
hoL  BnbLed  up  with  water,  the  gum-resio  furme  a  wmw  milkr 
ennilmon.  in  which  the  resiL  aud  oil  are  held  iu  eEuspensioL  bj  the 
dissDWed  gnm. 

Medirail  Prin»€rtief  ami  U*et.  Ammoniac  was  emploved  bv  the 
ancients.  ItF  properties  and  applicativnii^  as  a  ditwiu^  stimulant 
and  externa;  irritant  have  beeu  ulrt^adv  cuii^idered  'i.  1*17;.  With 
a  Terr  moderate  excitant  inflneuce  over  the  ^'ircuiutioD  and  nervutttf 
STBtem.  it  has  the  propertr  of  stimulatiug  tiit  secretiout.  aud  will 
DccaaionaDj  ac:  aF  an  expectorant,  diapboretiv.  and  iliuretii:.  tbuugh 
in  none  of  theae  reepects  is  its  action  verj  decided.  It  has  becL 
aaid  to  posicsp  emmenagogne  properliee;  bm  tbeae  are  wj  unoer- 
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tain.     In  large  doses,  it  often  occasions  a  feeling  of  heat,  weight,  or 
uneasiness  of  the  stomach,  and  not  unfrequently  acts  on  the  bowels. 

As  an  expectorant,  it  is  employed  chiefly  in  chronic  cases  of  bron- 
chitis, in  which  the  secretion  is  either  defective  or  in  excess ;  and  in 
which  it  probably  operates  also  as  a  gentle  stimulant  and  alterative. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  specially  useful  in  cases  of  this  kind  asso- 
ciated with  asthmatic  phenomena;  and,  from  its  properties  as  a  nerv- 
ous stimulant,  it  may  do  good  in  the  obstinate  coughs  of  hysterical 
patients.  In  consequence  of  its  locally  stimulant  and  somewhat 
laxative  property,  it  may  be  used  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation, 
with  colicky  pains  and  flatulence,  connected  with  a  feeble  and  torpid 
or  insusceptible  state  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane;  and, 
when  this  condition  happens  to  be  conjoined  with  a  chronic  cough, 
there  is  a  double  indication  for  its  use. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  ammoniac  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains,  to  be  repeated  as  other  expectorants.  It  may  be  given  in 
pill,  or  emulsion;  but  the  latter  form  is  preferable.  It  is  often  ad- 
ministered in  conjunction  with  other  expectorants,  especially  with 
aquill,  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  Compound  PiU$  of  Squill 
(PiLUJLfi  SciLLiB  CoMPOSiTis)  of  the  Pharmacopceias.  (See^o^e  665.) 

Ammoniac  Mixture  (Mibtura  Ammoniaci,  U.S.)y  sometimes 
called  milk  of  ammoniac  or  lac  ammoniaci^  is  made  by  simply  rub- 
bing two  drachms  of  ammoniac  with  eight  fluidounces  of  water.  A 
tablespoonful  is  the  medium  dose. 


IV.  ASSAFETIDA. 

ASSAFCETIDA.  U.  &,  Lend.,  Ud.,  Dub. 

This  has  already  been  fully  described  under  the  nervous  stimu- 
lants (i.  610).  Among  its  important  properties  is  that  of  stimulating 
the  bronchial  secretion,  for  which  it  is  often  and  very  usefully  em- 
ployed, in  chronic  pectoral  affections,  and  the  advanced  stages  of 
the  acute.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  these  complaints  when  asso- 
ciated with  nervous  exhaustion,  spasm,  or  hysterical  disorder.  In 
the  advanced  stage  of  pneumoniaj  when  the  system  begins  to  sink ; 
in  the  same  stage  of  bronchitis^  with  copious  puruhid  or  muco-purU" 
hid  expectoration;  in  chronic  bronchial  inflammation^  associated 
with  asthma;  in  the  second  and  third  stages  o{  pertussis;  in  the 
declining  stage  of  |?  At  Ami,  with  disordered  nervous  symptoms;' in 


fmn  Mil  WM  tmgikM;  m  ^l»  ptcttn^  ^eetiaiu  of  kyttmciil  womem^ 
m  tibs  iliBi—  of  meatm  inftunmatorj  sjmptomsv  aasafelidft  maj  bo 
md  oAaa  vidi  great  relied  In  the  adTsaced  stage  of  tlie  pectgrsU 
AoMact  of  «i^anl%  h  is  an  excellent  remedj. 

It  not  anfireqacBtlj  k^ppens  in  the  bronchitis  and  pneamonia  of 
infanta^  befiMe  the  doee  ot  the  disease^  that  the  nerroos  power  ap> 
pcan  to  be  ezhanatedy  and  a  rery  alanning  condition  ensne«;  which» 
withovl  caatioBy  mmj  be  mistaken  for  an  increase  of  the  inflamma* 
tion  or  eoagoitioB.  Thnre  is  rerj  fireqnent  and  apparently  op> 
piroised  rsapiratiiMi,  the  al«  nasi  risiblj  expand  and  contract^  the 
poise  is  Teiy  frequent,  the  child  restless,  or  perhaps  approaching  a 
eoaatoae  state,  and  there  is  obrionslj  great  and  urgent  danger.  If, 
vnder  these  eircomstances,  the  hand  be  applied  to  the  tip  of  the 
DOse,  the  ear,  or  the  che^  thej  will  be  found  to  be  cool,  instead  of 
hot;  and  the  symptoms  are  in  fact  the  result  of  almost  complete 
nenrous  exhaustion.  Assafetida  acts  here  with  rery  great  and 
prompt  adrantage,  and,  along  with  due  nutritiou,  will,  I  belieye, 
often  sare  the  life  of  the  patient,  when  a  perseverance  in  depleting 
or  reducing  measures  would  be  inevitably  fatal. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  of  the  dose  and  administration  of  assafe- 
tida under  the  former  head.  I  will  here  merely  add  that,  in  the 
infantOe  cases  above  referred  to,  it  may  be  given  to  children,  under 
two  years,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains  every  hour  or  two,  in 
the  form  of  mixture  or  emulsion. 


V.  GARLIC. 

ALLIUM.  U.S., Ed. 

This  has  already  been  described  in  reference  to  its  origin,  sensible 
and  chemical  properties,  and  effects  and  uses  as  a  nervous  stimulant 
in  the  first  volume  {page  623),  and  as  a  diuretic  at  page  635  of  the 
present  volume.  I  wish  to  call  attention  here  simply  to  its  expec- 
torant properties  and  applications.  In  this  capacity,  it  has  some 
resemblance  in  its  operation  to  squill,  though  probably  less  efficient 
as  a  mere  expectorant,  and  more  stimulating  to  the  vascular  tissue. 
In  another  point  it  approaches  very  closely  to  assafetida,  possessing 
like  that  remedy  a  decided  stimulant  influence  over  the  nervous 
system,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  of  pectoral 
disease,  complicated  with  nervous  debility  or  exhaustion.  It  is  too 
YOL.  n. — 48 
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Stimulant  to  be  employed  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  air-passages, 
until  after  all  activity  of  vascular  excitement  has  passed.  But  at 
this  period,  if  symptoms  of  nervous  irregularity  or  weakness  should 
come  on,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy ;  and  particularly  in  the  cases  of 
infants,  who  are  extremely  liable  to  this  complication  in  their  acute 
diseases.  I  have  seen  the  happiest  efi*ects  from  it  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  young  practi- 
tioner. The  most  convenient  form  for  use  is  that  of  syrup,  made 
out  of  the  expressed  juice  with  sugar,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  may 
be  given  to  a  child  two  years  old,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours.  (See  vol.  i.  p*  626.) 

The  ONION  has  expectorant  and  nervine  properties  closely  analo- 
gous to  those  of  garlic,  though  inferior,  and  may  be  employed  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  in  a  similar  manner. 


VI.  THE  BALSAMS- 

Balsams  are  vegetable  juices,  liquid,  semi-liquid,  or  concrete,  which 
are  characterized  by  containing,  along  with  resin  and  volatile  oil, 
either  the  cinnamic  or  benzoic  acid.  The  balsam  of  Tolu,  that  of 
Peru,  styrax,  and  benzoin,  are  more  or  less  used,  and  require  brief 
notices. 

I.    BALSAM    OF    TOLU. — BalSAMUM    ToLUTANUM.  U.S., 

Lond.y  Ed.y  Dub. 

Origin.  This  is  obtained  from  Myrospermum  Toluiferumy  a  large 
tree  growing  in  the  northern  region  of  South  America,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tolu,  in  New  Granada,  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
south  of  Carthagena.  Incisions  are  made  into  the  bark,  through 
which  the  juice  flows  out  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  is  imported 
in  tin  canisters,  earthen  jars,  or  calabashes. 

Properties.  At  first  liquid,  it  soon  becomes  more  consistent,  and, 
as  it  reaches  us,  is  generally  thick,  semi-fluid,  tenacious,  and  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour.  By  time  it  concretes  into  a  soft  tenacious 
sblid,  and  ultimately  becomes  hard  and  brittle  like  resin,  in  which 
state  it  is  translucent,  and  of  a  reddish  tint.  Its  smell  is  gratefully 
fragrant,  its  taste  warm,  sweetish,  and  somewhat  pungent.  It  melts 
with  heat,  and  is  highly  inflammable,  diffusing  an  agreeable  odour 
when  it  burns.  It  consists  of  resin,  volatile  oil,  and  cinnamic  acid, 
the  last  of  which  may  be  separated  by  sublimation.    It  yields  its 
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add,  Slid  a  minnte  propoitioii  of  its  oil  to  boQing  water;  bat  alcohol 
is  its  proper  solvent. 

Medical  Properiim  and  U$e9.  Balsam  of  Tola  is  a  gentle  topical 
irritantv  and,  in  its  inflaence  on  the  system,  Yetj  moderately  stima- 
kat  to  the  cirealation,  with  a  tendency  to  act  apon  the  secretory 
organs,  more  especially  the  bronchial  macoas  membrane.  It  is  also 
thought  to  possess  tonic  properties.  Altogether,  howerer,  its  reme- 
dial inflnences  are  feeble;  and  it  is  employed  more  as  an  adjuvant 
of  pectoral  medicines,  and  for  its  agreeable  flaroar,  than  for  any 
▼erj  decided  cnrative  effect  It  is  ased  almost  exdusivelyin  chronic 
bronchial  and  laryngeal  inflammation.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapoar 
of  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  balsam  is  said  to  afford  considerable 
relief,  in  some  old  and  very  obstinate  coughs ;  but  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  how  much  of  the  benefit  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
balsam,  and  how  much  to  the  ether,  which  is  itself  an  excellent  alle- 
mting  remedy  in  such  affections. 

I  should  not,  however,  do  justice  to  the  subject,  without  calling 
attention  to  the  remarks  of  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidouz,  based  chiefly 
on  personal  experience,  upon  the  use  of  the  balsams,  and  especially 
of  that  under  consideration,  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  air-passages. 
They  state  that  there  are  few  agents  in  the  Materia  Medica  so 
powerful  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  pulmonary  catarrhs,  and  old 
cases  of  laryngitis.  Without  claiming  for  them  the  power  of  pre- 
venting or  removing  tubercles,  they  consider  them  as  precious  means 
for  retarding  the  progress  of  tuberculous  degeneration,  of  preserving 
strength,  and  prolonging  life  in  phthisis.  In  bronchial  inflammations, 
they  commence  with  their  use  earlier  than  with  the  more  stimulating 
substances,  as  the  turpentines;  so  early  even  as  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  and  in  infantile  cases  still  earlier.  But  it  is  in  the  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  larynx,  that  they  have  found  most  benefit  from 
them,  particularly  in  the  ulcerated  state,  uncounected  with  tubercles. 
In  this  affection,  the  remedy  is  applied  by  means  of  fumigation,  so 
as  to  bring  the  agent  into  direct  contact  with  the  ulcerated  surface. 
The  object  is  best  effected  by  throwing  upon  burning  coals  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  balsams,  that  of  Tolu  preferably,  so  as  to  fill  the  space 
occupied  by  the  patient,  and  thus  maintain  a  constant  impression  by 
the  impregnation  of  the  air  he  breathes.  They  consider  this  method 
preferable  to  the  use  of  the  inhaler,  as  keeping  up  a  more  steady  in- 
fluence; but,  nevertheless,  the  latter  method  may  be  resorted  to,  if 
deemed  advisable;  the  balsam  being  added  to  boiling  water,  and  the 
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vapours  inhaled.  They  have  found  balsamic  fumigation  useful  in 
chronic  catarrhs,  as  well  as  in  laryngitis. 

The  same  authors  speak  favourably  of  the  use  of  the  balsams  in 
chronic  ulcerations  of  the  bowels,  such  as  are  left  behind  by  typhoid 
fever  and  dysentery.  They  administer  the  remedy  at  the  same  time 
by  the  mouth  and  by  enema,  giving,  in  the  latter  method,  from  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  balsam  of  Toln,  or  of  storaz,  ^^  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,"  while  the  syrup  of  Tolu  is  given  by  the  mouth. 
{Traits  de  ThSrap.,  etc.,  4e  ^d.,  ii.  581,  589.) 

The  do$€  of  the  balsam  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  which  may  be 
repeated  several  times  a  day.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  emulsion ; 
but  the  latter  form  is  preferable.  The  emulsion  may  be  readily  made, 
in  the  common  method,  out  of  the  hard  and  brittle  balsam ;  but,  in 
its  ordinary  plastic  form,  there  is  some  difficulty.  This  may  be 
obviated  by  dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  almond  oil,  and 
proceeding  with  the  solution  as  with  castor  oil. 

Tincture  of  Tolu  (Tinctura  Tolutaka,  U.  &,  Lond.^  Ed.^  Dub.) 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  balsam  in  officinal  alcohoL  As  a 
fluidrachm  of  the  tincture  contains  only  five  grains  of  the  balsam, 
the  preparation  is  too  stimulant,  through  the  alcohol,  for  obtaining 
the  full  expectorant  efi*ects  of  the  medicine,  unless  in  the  intemper- 
ate, or  in  very  low  states  of  the  system.  It  is,  therefore,  more  used 
for  flavouring  cough  mixtures  than  for  any  curative  effect. 

Syrup  of  Tolu  (Stbupus  Tolutanus,  U.  S.j  Lond.j  JEd.^  Dub.) 
is  prepared,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
by  adding  the  tincture  of  Tolu  to  sugar,  evaporating  the  alcohol,  and 
adding  sufficient  water  to  form  a  syrup.  The  London  and  Dublin 
Colleges  boil  the  balsam  in  water,  and  prepare  the  syrup  from  the 
decoction.  However  prepared,  it  is  only  useful  as  a  flavouring  mate- 
rial; as  the  proportion  of  balsam  is  too  small  to  exert  any  effect  on 
the  system.  It  is,  however,  much  used  as  a  grateful  addition  to  pec- 
toral mixtures. 

II.  BALSAM  OF  PERU. — BalSAMUH  PeRUVLANUM.   U.S., 

Lond.y  Ed. 

Origin.  The  balsam  of  Peru  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  Myro- 
ipermum,  for  which  the  name  of  Myro^permum  Pereira  has  been  pro- 
posed, in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira.  This  is  a  large  tree  growing 
in  Central  America,  in  the  State  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  balsam  is  collected  by  the  aborigines,  who  make  incisions 
in  the  bark,  and,  having  burned  it  slightly  to  favour  the  flow  of  the 
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jnee,  mtrodaee  nga,  mUA  nibibe  the  fiqmd.  When  nturttcd, 
these  are  boiled  m  vmter,  ao  as  to  separate  the  balsam,  whidb  on  cooi- 
ng anbaidea.  Hie  saperaatant  water  is  poured  ol^  and  the  balsam, 
haviBg  been  paiiBeil  bj  straining,  ia  introdaccd  into  jars,  in  which  it 
is  exported. 

Pr^pertkM.  This  balsam  is  a  thickish  somewhat  Tisdd  liqnid,  of 
a  dark  reddiah-lmnni  eoloor,  a  firagrant  odour  analogons  to  that  of 
balsam  of  Tola,  yet  different  and  less  agreeable,  and  a  warm,  bitter- 
ish, somewhat  pangent  taste.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  is  inflamma- 
ye,  and  eonsisto  of  resin,  a  pecoliar  volatile  oil,  and  an  acid,  which 
is  either  benaoie,  <ff  einnamic,  but  probably  the  latter.  Boiling  water 
extracts  the  acid,  and  the  oQ  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  The 
balsam  is  solable  in  alcohol. 

MmUcoI  Pr0pertie$  amd  {Tset.  The  effects  of  balsam  of  Pern  are 
essentiaUy  the  same  as  those  of  the  balsam  of  Tola,  last  described. 
It  waa  foimerly  higUy  esteemed,  and  much  nsed,  both  as  a  topical 
exeitant,  and  internally  as  an  expectorant.  A  notion  prevailed  that 
there  was  in  the  halssms  some  property  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
healing  not  only  of  ulcers,  but  even  of  fresh  wounds ;  so  that  the 
ttrm  balsamic  came  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  healing.  With 
ihia  view  of  its  powers,  it  was  very  naturally  concluded  that  it  might 
prove  serviceable  in  ulcerative  affections  of  the  lungs ;  and  hence  it 
became  a  popular  remedy  in  phthisis,  and  other  pectoral  diseases, 
presenting  analogous  exterior  characters.  At  present  it  is  considered 
useful  in  indolent  ulcers  simply  as  a  gentle  local  excitant,  and  in 
chronic  bronchial  diseases  as  a  mild  stimulating  expectorant.  It  is 
altogether  unsuited  to  acute  inflammation  of  the  air-passages,  and, 
indeed,  in  this  country,  is  used  very  little  in  regular  medical  practice 
for  any  purpose. 

Among  the  complaints  in  which  it  was  formerly  used,  were  also 
di$ea8e9  of  the  urinarjf  pa»iage9y  leueorrhoeay  amenorrhceOy  rheuma^ 
Htmj  and  paUjf.  Sydenham  found  great  benefit  from  this  balsam  in 
the  pains  of  colica  pictonum,  which  were  frequeutly  relieved  by  it. 

The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm,  which  may  be 
made  into  an  electuary  with  sugar,  or  given  more  convenieutly  in  the 
form  of  emulsion;  the  balsam  being  suspended  in  water  by  means  of 
gum  arabic  or  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  sugar. 

ni.  BENZOIN.— Benzoinum.  U.S.yLmd.yM.ylhib. 
Benzoin  is  the  concrete  juice  of  Styrax  Benzoin^  a  stately  tree, 
growing  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Siam,  and  other  parts  of  the 
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East  Indies.  It  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark,  and  collecting 
the  juice  as  it  exudes.     This  soon  hardens  on  exposure. 

There  are  two  prominent  varieties  of  bensoin ;  one  eidier  in  sepa- 
rate whitish  tearSy  or  masses  consisting  of  aggregated  tears  with  a 
reddish-brown  connecting  medium ;  the  other  in  masses  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  few  or  no  tears. 

The  odour  of  benzoin  is  fragrant;  its  taste  very  slight,  but  some- 
what acrid  after  chewing.  It  is  fusible  and  inflammable,  and  when 
melted  emits  pungent  fumes.  It  consists  chiefly  of  resin  and  ben- 
soic  acid,  and,  when  heated  in  close  vessels,  gives  out  benzoic  acid 
with  a  fragrant  volatile  oil.  It  yields  a  small  proportion  of  benzoic 
acid  to  water,  and  is  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Medical  EffecU  and  Uses.  Benzoin  is  moderately  stimulant  and 
expectorant;  but  is  almost  never  used  by  itself  internally.  It  may 
be  employed  advantageously,  by  way  of  fumigation,  in  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx  with  ulceration,  and  in  chronic  bronchitis; 
portions  of  it  being  thrown  upon  burning  coals  so  as  to  impregnate 
with  its  vapours  the  air  of  the  chamber,  in  which  the  patient  may  be 
placed.  The  object  aimed  at  should  be  to  keep  the  air  constantly 
fumigated,  but  only  to  such  a  degree  as  may  be  quite  comfortable  to 
the  patient,  without  exciting  cough.  The  balsam  may  also  be  used 
by  adding  it  to  boiling  water,  and  inhaling  the  vapour  by  means  of 
an  inhaler.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  79.)  There  are  two  preparations  of  ben- 
zoin which  are  more  or  less  used  in  medicine. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin  (Tinotura  Bbnzoini  Gomposita, 
U.S.y  Lond.y  Ud.)  is  prepared  by  dissolving  benzoin,  storax,  balsam 
of  Tolu,  and  aloes  in  officinal  alcohol.  The  resinous  matter  of  this 
tincture  is  separated  on  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  stimulant  expectorant,  and  slight  laxative,  in  old  pectoral  dis- 
eases, in  doses  varying  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidrachms.  Mr. 
B.  W.  Ellis,  of  Bristol,  England,  has  found  it  very  useful  in  chronic 
dysentery,  in  the  dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minims  three  times  a  day. 
(Braithwaite's  Retrospect^  No.  xxiv.  p.  101.)  Its  chief  employment, 
however,  is  as  a  stimulant  application  to  old  and  indolent,  or  flabby 
ulcers.     It  has  proved  serviceable  in  chapped  nipples. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  —  AoiDUM  Brnzoioum.  U.S.^,  Lond.y  JEd.^ 
Dub. 

Preparation.  Benzoic  acid  is  by  all  the  Pharmacopoeias  directed 
to  be  procured  by  sublimation.  It  is  the  odorous  product  obtained 
in  this  way  that  is  intended,  and  not  the  chemically  pure  benzoic 
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acid,  irhkli  is  inodorous,  or  that  procured  from  the  urine  of  animals, 
which,  as  fomnd  in  the  shops,  has  an  odour,  but  very  unlike  that  of 
the  oflfaanal  acid.  The  true  officinal  substance  is  procured  bj  subli- 
mation  from  benioin.  For  the  method  of  conducting  the  process  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

Pr9p€rtie$  €md  Compoiitum,  As  officinally  prepared,  bensoic  acid 
is  in  beautifully  white,  soft,  feathery,  shining  crystals,  having  a  highly 
fragrant  odour,  arisbg  from  a  portion  of  volatile  oil  that  is  given 
over  along  with  it,  and  a  warm,  somewhat  pungent,  acidulous  taste. 
It  is  fusible  by  heat,  and  readily  vaporised,  sending  forth  pungenti 
BuffocatiDg  fumes.  It  is  also  inflammable.  Boiling  water  dissolves 
a  small  proportion,  which  is  deposited  upon  cooling.  It  is  wholly 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  the  fixed  oils,  and  alkaline  solutions.  The  crys- 
taUiied  acid  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  a  compound  radical  called 
bem^Uj  one  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  water.        * 

Medical  Effect*  and  Ueee.  Benzoic  acid  is  locally  irritant,  stimu* 
lant  to  the  system,  and  perhaps  expectorant.  It  is  upon  this  acid 
probably,  or  the  analogous  cinnamic  acid,  that  the  balsams  depend 
mainly  for  their  virtues,  and  especially  for  the  effects  they  produce  by 
fumigation.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  officinal  acid 
which  we  are  now  considering.  It  is,  however,  very  seldom  used  in- 
ternally except  as  an  ingredient  of  the  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium,  or  paregoric,  of  which  it  is  a  constituent. 

I  have  within  a  few  years  employed  the  acid  in  cases  of  phosphatic 
lithiasis,  with  the  object  of  dissolving  the  phosphates  deposited  by 
the  urine,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  striking  results,  so  far  as  the 
object  aimed  at  was  concerned.  Though  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
impregnation  of  the  urine,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  acid,  may 
sometimes  prove  serviceable  by  a  stimulant  or  alterative  influence 
upon  the  diseased  surfaces,  yet  it  was  not  with  that  object  that  I 
have  prescribed  it,  as  there  are  other  medicines  more  efficacious. 
From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Garrod  and  Mr.  Keller,  it  appears 
that,  when  benzoic  acid  is  taken  internally,  the  urine  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  the  soluble  hippuric  acid,  into  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  benzoic  acid  is  converted.  The  urine  may  thus  be  kept  in 
an  acid  state  whenever  desired,  and  consequently  made  to  hold  the 
phosphates  in  solution.  The  acid  has  also  been  given  for  nocturnal 
incontinence.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  which  may  be 
conveniently  administered  with  two  parts  of  borax,  or  four  of  phos- 
phate of  soda,  by  which  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  water. 
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IV.  8T0RAX — Sttrax,  U.S.,  Lond.y  Ed. 

Until  quite  recently,  storax  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be 
the  juice  of  Styrax  offieinaUj  a  small  tree,  indigenous  in  Syria  and 
other  parts  of  the  Levant,  and  naturalized  in  the  South  of  Europe; 
but  it  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury, 
of  London,  that  the  drug  is  really  derived  from  the  Liquidamler 
Orientalej  growing  in  Asia  Minor.  There  are  seyeral  varieties  of  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  obtained  in  tears,  separated  or  agglutinated;  but 
these  are  seldom  if  oyer  brought  to  this  country.  The  varieties 
found  in  our  market  are  two ;  one  in  solid  friable  lumps,  consisting 
of  sawdust  with  more  or  less  of  the  balsam ;  the  other,  called  liquid 
staraXj  a  semi-liquid  adhesive  substance,  of  a  light  greenish-gray 
colour,  though  nearly  black  on  the  surface.  It  is  .said  to  be  procured 
from  the  inner  bark  by  expression  or  decoction,  or  by  the  two  me- 
thods combined.  Styrax  is  purified  for  use  by  dissolving  it  in  alco- 
hol, and  evaporating  to  the  proper  consistence. 

The  odour  of  storax  is  fragrant,  its  taste  somewhat  pungent  and 
aromatic.  It  is  fusible  by  heat,  inflammable,  very  partially  soluble 
in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  its  odour,  and  quite  soluble,  with  the 
exception  of  impurities,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  contains  resin,  a 
volatile  oil,  and  cinnamic  or  benzoic  acid,  with  some  other  ingre- 
dients of  no  practical  importance. 

Medical  EffectM  and  U%e%.  Storax  has  the  same  effects  on  the 
system  as  the  other  balsams,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  occasionally  employed  in  ehranie  branchial  affte* 
tioM^  complainti  of  the  urinary  pa9sage9^  leucorrhoea^  amenorrhcea^ 
and  as  a  local  stimulant  application  to  ulcers;  but  is  at  present  little 
prescribed,  at  least  in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
cwnptmnd  tincture  of  benzoiny  already  described  {page  678),  and  in 
the  compound  pHU  of  $torax. 

The  Compound  Pilh  of  Storax  (Pilula  Styraois  Composita, 
Jjond.;  PjLULiB  Sttracib,  Ed.)  are  made  of  storax,  opium,  and 
saffron.  The  object  of  the  storax  is  simply  to  cover  the  smell  and 
taste  of  the  opium,  as  its  name,  in  the  title  of  the  preparation,  con- 
ceals the  important  ingredient.  Indeed,  the  object  is  to  afford  the 
means  of  prescribing  opium,  when  it  may  be  needed,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  patient ;  very  important  sometimes,  in  order  to 
avoid  leading  to  evil  habits.  Five  grains  of  the  mass  contain  a 
grain  of  opium. 
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VIL  COPAIBA  AND  THE  TURPENTINES. 

I  plaoe  these  together,  because,  so  far  as  concerns  their  operation 
on  the  air-passages  of  the  lungs,  they  are  almost  identical  in  their 
effects.  Elsewhere  it  has  been  stated  that  these  substances  are 
stimulant  to  the  ciroulatorj  system,  with  a  disposition  to  excite 
the  different  emunctories,  especially  the  kidneys.  They  exercise 
a  similar,  though  comparatively  feeble  influence  on  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  probable  that  all  their  effects,  both  local 
and  general,  are  dependent  almost  exclusively  on  their  volatile  oil, 
which  enters  the  circulation,  and  escapes,  unchanged  or  modified, 
through  various  outlets,  exciting  the  several  tissues  in  its  passage. 
The  lungs  afford  one  of  these  outlets,  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to 
this  special  influence  of  the  oil.  Besides  this,  they  feel,  together 
with  all  the  other  vascular  tissues  of  the  body,  the  stimulant  action 
of  the  oil  circulating  through  them  with  the  blood.  There  is  thus 
a  double  action  upon  the  air-passages,  which  is  sometimes  available 
for  important  therapeutic  purposes. 

Copaiba  and  the  turpentines  may  be  used  in  all  chronic  bronchial 
and  laryngeal  inflammations,  in  which  activity  of  excitement  or 
acuteness  of  inflammation  is  wholly  past;  but  especially  when  there 
is  coincident  general  debility.  They  are  specially  adapted  to  those 
old  cases  of  catarrh  or  bronchitis^  in  which  there  is  copious  expecto- 
ration of  mucouBy  muco-purulenty  or  purulent  matter^  with  general 
debility,  emaciation,  night-sweats,  etc. ;  and  which  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  pulmonary  consumption  in  their  external  aspect,  though 
toto  ccelo  different  in  their  real  nature. 

In  all  the  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis,  even  without  any  sympt(^ms 
of  hectic,  which  have  been  called  pituitous  catarrh^  bronchorrhcea^ 
humoral  a$thmay  and  tussis  senilis^  all  characterized  by  copious  ex- 
pectoration, these  medicines  may  be  employed,  whenever  there  is  no 
acuteness  in  the  symptoms  to  contra-indicate  them. 

They  may  be  used  by  the  stomach  or  by  inhalation.  The  turpen- 
tines, administered  in  the  latter  method,  have  been  recommended  in 
gangrene  of  the  lungs. 

Copaiba  is  generally  most  conveniently  given  in  emulsion,  made 
by  suspending  it,  by  means  of  gum  arabic  and  loaf  sugar,  in  mint- 
water;  and  may  frequently  be  combined  with  laudanum,  or  some 
other  preparation  of  opium,  and  with  other  expectorants,  to  give  it 
a  more  decided  direction  to  the  lungs.     From  ten  to  twenty  minims 
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may  be  administered  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or,  in  cases  of  urgency, 
every  two  or  three  hours.  Or  its  volatile  oil  may  be  substituted  in 
from  one-third  to  one-half  the  dose. 

Ttjrp£NTINB  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  The  Canadian  tur- 
pentine is  the  most  elegant  and  agreeable  of  these  oleo-resins;  but 
any  one  of  them  may  be  employed;  our  common  tvhite  turpentinej 
Strasburg  turpentinej  Venice  turpentine^  or  the  Chian.  They  may 
be  given  also  in  the  form  of  pillj  and  those  having  the  liquid  form  in 
electuary;  but  the  emulsion  is  on  the  whole  the  best  method,  as 
likely  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  The  volatile  oH  (Olbum 
TsREBiNTHiNiB)  might  be  substituted;  but,  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
absorption,  it  is  more  stimulant  in  its  operation,  and  more  likely  to 
affect  the  urinary  passages  disagreeably.  The  dose  of  the  turpen- 
tines is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 


The  following  are  substances  analogous  to  the  turpentines  in  their 
effects  upon  the  chest,  and  are  occasionally  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

1.  TAB. — Pix  Liquid  A. 

This  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  administered  in  substance,  in  the 
form  either  of  pill,  or  of  electuary  made  with  sugar.  The  dose  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  turpentines.  But  the  form  in  which  tar  is 
almost  exclusively  used  internally  is  that  of  infusion,  or  tar  water. 
The  mode  of  preparing  this  has  been  already  described  (ii.  619).  It 
is  only  necessary  here  to  state  that,  being  less  stimulant  than  copaiba 
or  the  turpentines,  it  may  be  used  in  cases  which  might  be  thought 
to  have  too  much  acuteness  for  those  medicines,  or  in  which  the  pro- 
priety of  using  them  might  be  deemed  equivocal.  From  one  to  two 
pints  may  be  given  daily. 

But  it  is  by  means  of  inhalation  that  tar  is  most  useful;  and,  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  pectoral  diseases,  not 
only  bronchial  and  laryngeal,  but  also  pulmonary ;  not  only  in  the 
chronic,  but  also  in  the  acute  in  their  advanced  stages,  when  the 
expectoration  is  purulent  and  somewhat  copious,  and  the  system 
generally  enfeebled.  In  pneumonia,  which  has  advanced  to  the  stage 
of  abscess,  in  grangrene  of  the  lungs  under  similar  circumstances,  in 
chronic  bronchitis  and  ulcerative  laryngitis,  it  may  be  used  often  with 
great  benefit ;  and  even  cases  of  phthisis  may  be  sometimes  allevi- 
ated. But  the  remedy  must  be  used  long  and  continuously;  for 
months,  and,  if  necessary,  for  years.  The  vapour  should  never  be 
so  concentrated  as  to  irritate  or  oppress  the  lungs ;  but  should  rather 
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produce  an  agreeable  impression  upon  them.  The  remedy  is  best 
administered  by  evaporating  tar  in  a  water-bath,  so  that  the  heat 
cannot  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  decompose  it.  This  may  be  conveni- 
ently accomplished  by  means  of  the  nurse-lamp.  (See  vol,  i.  p.  78.) 
If  the  patient  be  confined  to  the  house,  the  air  of  the  apartment  in 
which  he  sits  or  sleeps  should  be  kept  constantly  impregnated  with 
the  vapour;  and,  if  at  home  only  at  nights,  he  should  breathe  this 
medicated  air  the  whole  night  in  his  chamber. 

2.  0BEA8OTS. — OreaBOTUM. 

Creasote  has  properties,  so  far  as  regards  the  chest,  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  turpentines,  and  may  be  tried  under  similar  circum- 
Btances.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  drops,  which  may  be  repeated 
ihree  or  four  times  a  day  in  ordinary  cases,  but  every  two  or  three 
hours,  when  the  symptoms  are  more  urgent. 

8.  BSSIN. — BeSINA. 

This  is  the  residue  left  after  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  oil 
from  common  white  turpentine.  When  resin  is  burned,  it  emits 
copious  visible  fumes,  which  may  be  breathed  with  impunity,  and 
sometimes  exercise  a  happy  influence  in  cases  of  bronchial  disease, 
and  suppurating  non-tuberculous  cavities  in  the  lungs.  They  are 
more  excitant  than  the  vapours  of  tar,  and  adapted  only  to  cases  in 
which  the  parts  affected  are  in  a  state  of  very  decided  relaxation  and 
debility,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  acuteness  in  the  accompany- 
ing inflammation.  The  resin  is  employed  by  being  thrown  upon  red- 
hot  coals  (not  anthracite)  in  a  shovel,  or  on  the  shovel  itself  heated 
to  redness  or  nearly  so;  and  the  patient  is  to  be  in  such  contiguity 
as  may  enable  him  to  inhale  the  fumes,  without  being  oppressed,  or 
Buffering  material  irritation  from  them.  He  should  be  cautious  at 
first,  and  gradually  increase  his  exposure,  as  he  finds  he  can  tolerate 
the  remedy  without  inconvenience. 
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CHOLAGOGUES. 

Thisb  are  medicines  which  increase  the  flow  of  bile.  In  this 
broadest  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  does  not  necessarilj  follow  that 
they  increase  the  secretion;  for,  as  bile  collects  normallj  in  the 
gall-bladder,  and  sometimes,  from  impediment  to  its  passage,  in  the 
biliary  ducts,  whateTer  produces  an  extraordinary  amoant  of  pres- 
sure on  the  liver  and  its  appendages  will  force  it  out  into  the  duo- 
denum, whence  it  may  escape  by  the  stomach  or  rectum,  and  thus 
become  visible.  Such  a  pressure  is  exerted  in  the  act  of  vomiting, 
especially  when  severe  and  protracted;  and  emetic  substances,  con- 
sequently, not  unfrequently  act  as  cholagogues,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word.  The  bile,  under  these  circumstances,  does  not  generally 
appear  in  the  first  discharge  from  the  stomach;  because  some  time 
must  elapse  after  compression,  before  it  can  pass  through  the  ducts, 
and  ascend  from  the  duodenum  into  the  stomach.  Hence,  tartar 
emetic  is  more  apt  to  occasion  bilious  discharges  than  ipecacuanha; 
as,  independently  of  its  greater  violence,  it  is  more  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  acts  of  vomiting. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  purgatives,  which  occasion  much  strain- 
ing at  stool,  may  have  the  same  effect  of  emulging  the  liver  by  a 
mere  mechanical  action ;  in  which  case,  also,  the  bile  would  appear, 
not  in  the  first,  but  in  some  of  the  subsequent  passages,  in  more 
than  ordinary  proportion. 

The  appearance,  therefore,  of  bile  in  the  discharged  contents  of 
the  stomach,  or  in  unusual  quantity  in  the  alvine  evacuations,  must 
not  be  considered  as  a  certain  evidence  of  an  augmented  secretion. 

Nor  is  the  absence  of  coloured  bile  from  the  feculent  discharges 
a  positive  proof  of  suspended  or  diminished  secretion  of  the  liver. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  those  comparatively  rare  cases,  in 
which  mechanical  obstruction  is  offered  to  the  escape  of  the  bile  into 
the  duodenum,  as  by  the  presence  of  biliary  calculi  in  the  tubes,  and 
in  which  there  is  of  course,  without  a  necessary  diminution  of  secre- 
tion, an  absence  of  bile  from  the  evacuations,  there  may  be  others, 
in  which  no  obstruction  exists,  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  there  may 
be  the  same  want  of  colour,  with  an  undiminished  amount  of  secre- 
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tion.  When  bile  is  chemically  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  a  com- 
plex fluid,  of  which  the  colouring  matter  is  only  one  of  the  ingredients. 
The  colour,  therefore,  like  that  of  the  blood,  is  not  inherent  in  the 
whole  fluid,  but  only  in  a  particular  principle  contained  in  it.  This 
colouring  principle,  however,  is  so  generally  found  in  bile,  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  characteristic  ingredient,  as  urea  is  of  the 
urine;  but,  as  urea  may  be  morbidly  wanting  in  the  urine,  so  may 
this  colouring  matter  also  be  in  bile.  Therefore,  the  aosence  of  it 
in  the  alvine  evacuations  is  not  a  positive  proof  of  suspended  action 
of  the  liver;  but  only  that  the  organ  does  not  secrete  the  yellow 
matter.  It  follows,  too,  that  medicines  may  increase  the  biliary 
secretion,  without  any  evidence  of  that  increase  being  presented  in 
the  stools.  They  may  increase  the  non-coloured  ingredients,  with- 
out the  coloured;  as  diuretics  may  greatly  augment  the  flow  of 
urine,  without  any  increase  of  urea.  Unhappily,  however,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding,  in  any  particular  case,  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  an  increase  of  biliary  matter,  if  unattended  with  the  colouring 
prinoiple,  unless  by  an  elaborate  chemical  examination,  which  few 
practitioners  will  be  disposed  to  undertake.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
determine,  except  conjecturally,  in  relation  to  any  particular  medi- 
cine, whether  it  is  cholagogue  or  not,  when  the  evacuations  are  either 
of  the  natural  colour,  or  deficient  in  colouring  matter. 

It  is  an  opinion  which  I  advanced  more  than  thirty  years  since, 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  is  not  a  product  of  secretion,  but 
merely  separated  by  the  liver  from  the  blood,  in  which  it  exists 
normally,  as  a  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  or  more 
probably  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  In  this  view  of  its  origin,  it  may 
be  increased  or  decreased  in  the  bile,  without  a  necessary  alteration 
in  the  proportion  of  the  other  constituents.  But,  as  its  augmenta- 
tion is  the  only  certain  evidence  we  have  of  an  increase  of  the 
hepatic  secretory  function,  and  consequently  the  only  proof  of  the 
excitant  influence  of  any  medicine  on  that  function,  we  can  consider 
as  cholagogue,  so  far  as  the  act  of  secretion  is  concerned,  only  those 
substances  which  give  this  proof  of  their  operation. 

We  may  admit,  therefore,  two  modes  of  obvious  cholagogue  action ; 
one  by  mechanical  pressure,  forcing  out  the  accumulated  bile;  the 
other  by  an  increased  secretion,  so  far  as  it  can  be  measured  by  an 
increased  elimination  of  the  bilious  colouring  matter.  In  reference 
to  the  first  method,  it  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  here,  as  hav- 
ing only  an  incidental  relation  to  the  subject;  the  special  object 
at  present  the  consideration  of  influences  affecting  the  funo- 
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tion  of  the  liver.  Bat  there  is  one  mode,  in  which  this  mechanical 
result  may  be  produced  through  an  increase  of  the  secretory  func- 
tion. The  bile  is  sometimes  so  thick  and  viscid  that  it  will  not  flow 
readily  through  the  ducts.  If  now  the  liver  can  be  made  to  throw 
out  thin  liquid,  with  or  without  colouring  matter,  the  thick  bile  may 
be  diluted,  and  the  tubes  washed  out  as  it  were,  thus  giving  to  the 
evacuations  a  highly  bilious  appearance,  although  there  may  have 
been  no  increased  production  of  the  colouring  matter.  It  is  very 
probable  that  many  of  the  general  secretory  stimulants  may  have 
this  effect  in  emulging  the  liver,  and  thus  seem  occasionally  to  in* 
crease  the  ordinary  quantity  of  bile  evacuated.  Many  substances, 
supposed  at  various  times  to  have  a  special  influence  on  the  liver, 
may  have  acquired  their  reputation  in  this  way;  but,  not  producing 
obvious  bilious  evacuations  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  as  a 
general  result,  have  not  sustained  this  reputation. 

In  former  times,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  absurd  doctrine  of 
signatures,  a  notion  prevailed,  that  yellow  substances  were  specially 
efficient  in  increasing  the  flow  of  bile;  and  hence  rhubarb,  turmeric, 
the  yolk  of  eggs,  etc.,  acquired  some  repute  as  cholagogues.  This 
notion  requires  at  present  no  refutation. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  we  are  to  treat 
here  as  cholagogues  only  substances  which  are  known  to  increase 
the  secretion  of  bile,  as  measured  by  the  augmented  quantity  of  the 
coloured  liquid  evacuated,  or  by  the  deepened  intensity  of  the  colour. 
Some  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  possession  of  this  specific  prop- 
erty by  any  medicine ;  and  the  number  of  medicines  is  certainly  not 
great  which  are  known  to  possess  it;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  administration  of  certain  substances  is  uniformly,  or  almost  uni- 
formly, followed  by  bilious  stools,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  state 
of  the  system,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  and  that  this  effect  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  the  dose  of  the  medicine  is  repeated,  showing 
that  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  mere  evacuation  of  the  reserved  bile 
of  the  gall-bladder,  we  cannot  reasonably  deny  the  existence  of  such 
a  class. 

Like  all  other  organs,  the  liver  may  be  irritated  to  a  point  at 
which  its  function  is  diminished  or  suspended.  If,  in  this  condition 
of  the  organ,  medicines  are  administered  which  abate,  without  en- 
tirely removing  the  excitement,  it  may  be  reduced  to  that  degree  at 
which  function  is  promoted,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  may  thus  be 
increased.    Hence,  when  the  liver  is  actively  congested,  and  the 
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bUiai^  fbnotion  checked,  the  adminiBtration  of  emetic  substances  in 
nanseating  doses,  or  of  arterial  sedatives,  may,  on  the  principle  re- 
ferred to,  prove  cholagogue.  Thus,  antimonials  promote  the  hepatic 
secretion,  when  it  is  restrained  by  high  vascular  irritation  or  active 
congestion,  as  in  bilious  fevers,  and  the  early  stage  of  hepatic  in- 
flammation. Warm  baths  have  the  same  effect  by  their  relaxing 
operation. 

Any  excitant  influence  upon  the  portal  circulation  in  the  liver, 
which  moderately  increases  it,  may  stimulate  the  secretory  function, 
and  produce  an  increased  flow  of  bile.  One  of  the  influences  of 
this  kind  is  mechanical  agitation  of  the  liveVy  such,  for  example,  as 
is  experienced  in  hareeback  riding^  and  exercise  in  a  jolting  carriage, 
both  of  which  act  as  cholagogue  agents  in  a  torpid  or  inert  state  of 
the  organ ;  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  injurious,  when  the  function  is 
inoperative  in  consequence  of  an  overwhelming  active  congestion. 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  operation  of  emetia  on  the  hepatic 
function.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  emulgent  effect  produced  by 
their  pressure.  This  has  been  noticed  above.  But  the  agitation  of 
this  very  pressure  excites  the  function,  and  thus  often  positively  in- 
creases the  secretion  of  bile.  Hence  the  use  of  emetics  in  jaundice, 
dependent  on  the  suspension  of  this  secretion.  An  antimonial 
emetic  is  among  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  that  disease. 

JBeatf  too,  is  a  powerful  excitant  of  the  hepatic  function.  There 
is  an  obvious  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  When  the  system  is 
heated  above  the  normal  standard,  there  is  less  of  its  superfluous 
carbon  thrown  off  by  the  lungs  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid,  because 
the  heat  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  is  not  wanted. 
This  element,  therefore,  which  is  noxious  in  excess,  must  seek  some 
other  outlet,  by  which  it  may  escape,  without  undergoing  this  kind 
of  combustion  in  the  body.  Such  an  outlet  it  finds  through  the 
liver,  by  which  it  is  thrown  off  in  the  shape  of  fatty  matter  or  cho- 
lesterin;  and,  to  accomplish  this  depuration,  nature  has  established 
such  a  relation  between  heat  and  the  liver,  that  the  former  is  a  pow- 
erful stimulant  to  the  secretory  function  of  the  latter.  The  excita- 
tion produced  by  heat  is  often  carried  to  excess;  and  hence  the 
bilious  diarrhoea,  and  the  cholera  morbus  or  vomiting  and  purging  of 
bile,  so  common  in  hot  weather.  Not  unfrequently  the  stimulation 
passes  the  secreting  point,  producing  high  vascular  congestion  or  in- 
flammation. Often,  moreover,  a  steady  continuance  of  the  influence 
at  the  point  of  increased  secretion,  ends,  after  a  time,  in  wearing 
out  the  excitability  of  the  organ,  and  a  torpid  or  inert  condition  of 
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the  fanction  resalts.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  a  moderate  and  inter- 
mittent  action  that  heat  proves  cholagogae.  Though  more  powerful 
as  a  cause  of  disorder  in  this  way,  than  efficient  as  a  remedy,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  used  with  advantage  in  stimulating  the  torpid  liver, 
when  the  torpidity  does  not  depend  upon  a  previous  pathological  in* 
fluence  of  heat  itself.  A  hot  bath  may  be  used  advantageously  for 
this  purpose.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  toarm  bath  may  act  as 
cholagogue,  by  producing  relaxation,  or  an  opposite  state  of  the 
organ,  when  the  function  is  suppressed  by  over-ezoitement  of  the 
liver. 

Another  method  by  which  the  secretion  of  bile  is  promoted  is  by 
the  contact  of  irritant  8ub9tance9  with  the  mucous  coat  of  the  duo- 
denum. Reference  has  been  already  made,  more  than  once,  to  the 
sympathetic  relation  existing  between  a  secreting  gland  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  cavity  into  which  its  outlet  opens,  as,  for  example,  between 
the  salivary  glands  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  Just  as  irritants, 
applied  to  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  excite  a  flow  of  saliva,  so 
may  irritants  of  almost  any  kind,  remaining  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  duodenum,  produce  a 
flow  of  bile;  and  hence  numerous  bodies  may  occasionally  prove 
cholagogue,  without  any  special  influence  over  the  function.  Such, 
probably,  are  most  of  the  drastic  cathartics. 

In  relation  to  the  special  cholagogue  medicines,  I  have  already 
treated  of  all  which  are  known  to  belong  to  the  class.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  simply  to  mention  them,  and  to  refer  to  the  observa- 
tions elsewhere  made,  for  a  particular  account  of  their  mode  of  action 
and  therapeutic  application  in  this  respect. 

Thb  Mbrcurials  are  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  powerful 
cholagogue  agents,  and  are  much  and  very  advantageously  used  in 
this  capacity.  (See  vol.  iu  p.  252.)  Of  these  calomel  and  the  mer- 
curial pill  are  most  used ;  the  former  being  much  the  more  effective 
of  the  two.  As  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  the  mercurials  are  much 
more  efficient  in  this  way  when  swallowed,  than  when  applied  exter- 
nally; because,  in  the  former  method,  they  are  absorbed  into  the 
portal  veins,  and  distributed  immediately  to  the  secretory  structure 
of  the  liver,  along  with  the  materials  out  of  which  the  bile  is  made; 
while,  by  the  latter,  they  reach  the  organ  in  much  smaller  proportion 
through  the  hepatic  artery,  which  is  probably  intended  to  nourish  the 
liver,  rather  than  afford  it  matter  for  secretion. 

NiTROMDBlATio  AoiD  is  probably  uext  to  the  mercurials,  in  chola- 
gogue power,  of  all  the  medicines  which  operate  by  a  special  influ- 
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ence  on  the  secretory  function.  The  same  remark,  as  to  the  greater 
cholagogae  efficiency  of  internal  than  of  external  application,  may 
be  made  of  this  remedy  as  of  the  mercurials.  For  an  account  of  its 
properties  and  uses,  see  vol.  i.  p.  879. 

Chlobins-watbr,  and  the  compounds  which  chlorine  forms  with 
the  alkalies,  are  supposed  to  have  some  cholagogue  power.  (See  vol. 
iLj9.  863.) 

Alobs  has,  I  think,  undoubtedly  a  stimulant  influence  on  this 
fimction,  of  which  a  strong  proof  is  afforded,  in  its  frequent  efficiency 
in  restoring  the  suspended  secretion  of  bile  in  jaundice,  sometimes 
oven  when  mercury  has  failed.  (See  vol,  ii.  p.  610.) 

Dandblion  or  Tabaxaoum  is  supposed  to  promote  the  secretion 
of  bile,  and  to  have  an  alterative  influence  over  the  liver,  and  hence 
is  much  used  in  cases  attended  with  a  deficiency  of  that  secretion, 
and  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  organ.  Though  I  have  employed 
the  medicine  very  often  and  freely  in  these  affections,  I  confess  that 
I  feel  quite  uncertain  in  what  degree  to  consider  it  efficient;  for,  hav- 
ing almost  always  given  it  with  mercury  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  I  have 
fimnd  it  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of  the  good  effect  was  ascriba- 
Ue  to  these  medicines,  and  how  much  to  the  dandelion.  I  am,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  it  has  some  stimulant  influence  over 
the  hepatic  function. 

In  relation  to  the  therapeutic  uses  of  the  cholagogues,  all  that  is 
necessary  has  been  already  stated,  in  the  remarks  made  upon  mer- 
eory  in  general  as  an  alterative  (see  ii.  252),  and  upon  calomel  as  a 
purgative  (ii.  548).  It  may  be  proper  to  notice  here  one  effect  of 
these  medicines,  which,  though  not  directly  therapeutic,  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  for  the  promotion  of  the  action  of  other  medicines.  A 
congested  state  of  the  portal  circulation  necessarily  impedes  the  oper- 
ation of  medicines  through  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal,  as 
the  fulness  of  the  capillaries  resists  the  entrance  of  substances  into 
them.  Consequently,  the  cholagogues,  by  unloading  this  circulation, 
through  increase  of  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  perhaps  an  increased 
movement  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  of  the  organ,  facilitate 
the  absorption  of  medicines  from  the  prim»  vise,  and  thus  promote 
their  action  on  the  system. 

VOL.  n. — 44 
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EMMENAGOGUES. 

Thesx  are  medicineB  which  hsTe  the  special  pr(^rtj  of  promoting 
the  menstrual  discharge.  Difference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  this  eyacuation,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
secretion  or  hemorrhage.  That  it  is  not  the  result  of  secretion,  in 
the  sense  in  which  some  modern  physiologists  regard  this  function, 
as  performed,  namely,  through  the  agency  of  cells,  is  very  obvious; 
for,  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  contain  the  red  cor* 
puscles  of  the  blood  unchanged,  and  these  could  hardly  have  entered 
into  the  interior  of  a  cell  with  a  perfect  integrity  of  their  envelope. 

But,  though  not  a  secretion,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  it  cannot^ 
I  think,  be  considered  as  a  simple  hemorrhage.  The  liquid  elimir 
nated  differs  from  blood  in  some  material  points,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  is  its  want  of  coagulability.  It  is  urged,  in  reply  to  this 
objection,  that  the  property  of  coagulation  is  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  slowness  with  which  the  blood  oozes  out  from  the  vessels,  and 
of  its  intimate  mixture  with  the  mucus.  But  the  menstrual  fluid 
often  escapes  in  considerable  quantities,  still  characterised  by  its 
want  of  coagulability ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  normal  discharge  is 
replaced  by  a  true  hemorrhage,  that  the  fibrin  exhibits  its  coagu- 
lating property.  There  are  generally  also  differences  in  colour  and 
odour,  which  indicate  an  absence  of  perfect  identity  with  blood. 
Besides,  the  discharge  is  frequently  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
escape  of  a  whitish  or  colourless  liquid ;  and  there  seems  a  gradual 
passage  from  one  of  these  kinds  of  discharge  to  the  other;  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  an  intermediate  condition  between  the  two.  The 
menstrual  fluid,  therefore,  differs  from  pure  blood.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly separated  from  the  circulating  mass,  and  probably  undergoes 
some  modification  in  the  act  of  separation.  The  term  secretion, 
in  its  widest  sense,  might  apply  to  a  liquid  of  this  kind.  The 
menses,  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
secretion. 

That  it  is  not  a  mere  hemorrhage  would  seem  also  to  be  inferrible 
from  the  following  considerations;  that  it  occurs  at  a  regular  period, 
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and  in  nhwBtfg  t»  oertui  €xc»d  lims:  tiiat  it  Im  ui  inpMtiait  ift« 
ivenceipcniecmMptaoB;  that,  from  its  rt^lar  ]MnriodicitT«  i^ 
aUy  vBder  the  ixnrtral  «f  the  cirguic  hwivim  omtni»;  ud  duit  it 
doei  not  depesd,  as  kesMnrlia^  gmtenJiy  d<»«k  «itlMr  dn  m  «ni|d# 
gownl  «r  local  plfitiKink  a  morind  state  «if  the  U<iod«  «r  m  niaxied 
and  deUitatod  atate  of  liie  Tesaek.  Ik  srytMa  nay  be  in  eTtiy 
stage  «f  plethora,  from  the  loirefct  to  the  lughest^  and  the  vteran  itt 
emy  grade  of  modvt  oongesDoa  up  to  JnAawimatiea,  aad  yet  die 
■enstrsal  lax  ahafl  Mvt  ooear,  except  at  the  appointed  taaae*  It 
can  aearody  be  donbted  that,  nnder  the  cpedal  lavs  gOT«nuii|t  the 
female  ccodobt,  and  operating  probably  throagb  the  oi^tanie  netrcma 
cmtres,  the  reaaeb  of  the  ntems  asnnne  at  ootain  periodt  a  fpecial 
condition,  in  which  a  certain  amonnt  of  blood  is  thrown  oC  aome> 
what  modified  in  its  obrioos  diaraetera,  and  with  an  important  pnr- 
poae.  It  ia  then,  stricthf  speaking,  a  qiecial  function  that  ia  per» 
formed,  in  the  act  of  menatroation. 

Some  deny  that  there  are  any  emmonagogtiea,  that  is,  medicines 
calenhitod  to  promote  menstmation  by  a  special  inflnence.  Bot  why 
ahoold  there  not  be  sncfa  medicines?  The  process  has  been  ahown 
to  be  an  important  and  peculiar  function ;  and  iriiat  is  there  in  it, 
so  different  from  other  functions,  that  it  cannot  ha?e  its  special 
sdmnlants?  From  analogy  we  should  rationally  infer  that  it  would 
probably  hsTe  such  stimulants;  and  the  question  is  then  one  of  mere 
experience  and  obserration,  whether  it  has  or  not.  Now  assuredly 
there  are  medicines,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  mentes,  long 
suppressed,  are  Tery  frequently  restored,  and  when  existing  are  in> 
creased ;  and  some  have  been  found  to  have  much  greater  influence 
than  others,  independently  of  any  difference  in  mere  stimulant  power 
over  the  uterine  circulation.  That  they  operate  less  uniformly  than 
some  other  secretory  stimulants,  and  often  fail  to  act  at  all,  probably 
depends  on  the  fact,  that,  in  order  to  the  performance  of  the  funo* 
tion,  there  must  be  a  special  state  of  the  uterus  induced,  and  this 
can  be  induced  normally  only  at  particular  periods.  UnlcM  in  thia 
condition  of  the  womb,  emmenagogues  cannot  act  as  such.  They 
may  produce  local  plethora  of  the  organ  and  consequent  hcmor* 
rhage,  but  they  cannot  bring  on  the  proper  menstrual  flax.  They 
may,  however,  aid  nature  in  inducing  the  peculiar  condition  referred 
to,  and,  when  it  exists,  may  bring  on  the  exercise  of  the  function  to 
which  nature  herself  may  be  inadequate. 

Except  in  its  periodicity,  menstruation  obeys  the  same  general 
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laws  with  the  other  secretory  functions,  and  the  influences  which 
promote  it  operate  upon  the  same  general  principles. 

Not  unfrequently  the  function  is  suppressed  in  consequence  of  a 
vascular  irritation  or  active  congestion  of  the  womb,  with  or  without 
general  plethora  and  excitement,  in  obedience  to  the  general  law, 
that  a  certain  excess  of  excitement  in  an  organ  diminishes  or  sus- 
pends its  function.  Under  these  circumstances,  whatever  diminishes 
the  excitement  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  calculated  to  increase 
function,  may  bring  on  the  discharge;  and  bleeding,  the  saline 
cathartics,  the  antimonials  and  other  refrigerants,  the  free  use  of 
warm  diluent  liquids,  the  warm  bath,  etc.,  may  act  as  emmenagogues, 
if  not  carried  so  fiur  as  to  substitute  a  state  of  depression  for  that  of 
excitation  previously  existing. 

Again,  like  all  other  functions,'menstruation  is  defective  or  sup- 
preyed  through  a  want  of  sufficient  energy,  either  of  the  uterus 
itself,  or  the  nervous  centres  which  govern  it.  The  organ  is  in  a 
state  of  torpor,  inertness,  or  debility.  This  condition  may  be 
entirely  local ;  in  which  case  medicines  calculated  specially  to  stimu- 
late the  uterus  itself,  or  its  nervous  centres,  operate  as  emmena- 
gogues. Or  it  may  depend  on  a  debilitated  state  of  the  system 
generally,  and  especially  upon  an  impoverished  condition  of  the 
blood,  in  which  that  fluid  is  incapable  of  affording  the  necessary 
healthy  stimulus  to  the  function.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  remedies,  calculated  to  bring  about  a  return  of  the  function,  are 
those  which  are  fitted  to  give  energy  to  the  system  at  large;  as 
tonics,  a  nutritious  diet,  and,  in  the  anemic  state  of  the  blood,  the 
chalybeates  especially. 

When,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  there  is  no  excitation  or  de- 
pression of  the  system  or  the  organ,  and  yet  the  function  is  insuffi- 
ciently performed,  or  not  at  all,  the  application  of  a  gentle  stimula- 
tion to  the  uterus,  without  anything  specific  in  its  character,  will 
often  induce  a  return  of  the  menses.  Purges  which  irritate  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bowels,  and  itimulating  d%uretie$  which  produce 
the  same  effect  on  the  urinary  passages,  may  act  on  the  uterus  and 
its  appendages  by  a  kind  of  contiguous  sympathy,  and  thus  stimu- 
late its  function.  Stimulating  injections  into  the  vtigina,  as,  for 
example,  of  solution  of  ammonia  sufficiently  diluted,  will  have  the 
same  effect.  The  hot  h^bath  operates  in  a  similar  manner.  But 
perhaps  no  direct  excitant  agency  is  equal  to  that  of  eUetricittfy 
which  has  frequently  a  powerful  effect  in  restoring  the  menses.  (See 
i.  548.)  Active  and  vigorous  exercise  often  has  the  same  effect. 


STca  a  fixed  mttmfcHHi  of  die  moiii  opoa  ibe  fimctioa  will  som^time«^ 
it  is  anortedy  briag  ic  mso  operacioa. 

TW  proper  «r  special  eomw^agogggs  probably  opermte  br  abdorp^i^ 
tioa  isfeo  die  cirodatioB^  and  a  direct  aetkNi  oa  die  aten»^  tbe 
otarie^  or  thm  mttwnos  centreow  or  all  duree  loge^er*  so  as  to  mduce 
tke  im  nail  ml  teodmer.  at  die  saoie  dme  tikat  tkej  direcdr  excite 

¥rkateTer  aaaj  be  Ae  mediod»  emplojed^  tber  are  awst  eiectmal 
wben  brought  to  bear  vpoa  tke  srstem  at  the  regalar  period  for  tbe 
meiiatrval  dhrU  at  w&ieb  time  Terj  slight  caaeea  are  often  saficieat 
to  bring  oa  the  discharge.  Whea  pabu  or  a  sease  of  weight  ia  the 
kuaa.  Hashed  fiice^  hettiaehe^  and  yarioos  abaormal  seasatioas^  give 
evideace  that  the  period  is  preseat^  it  wiD  oftea  happea  that  wana 
pedilana,  the  warm  bath,  or  warm  geadr  sdmaladag  aad  diapho<- 
rede  teaa»  takea  at  beddme,  will  restore  the  faaotioa. 

Ia  coaaideriag  the  soTeral  medicines  which  hare  etaims  to  be 
treated  as  emmenagogve,  we  find  that  thej  maj  be  arranged  ia 
three  or  foor  sabdivLuons^  based  in  part  apoa  the  pooseesioa  of  other 
diaa  pore  emmenagogue  properties.  Thus,  we  hare  t€«ucs>  parga* 
dTea,  and  stimulating  diuretics,  which  appear  to  possess  spedal  ia» 
flnence  OTer  this  function  also;  while  certain  medicines,  without 
particular  teadeaej  to  other  inactions,  are  peculiarly  aad  promi* 
neatly  emmeaagogne.  Uader  these  divisions,  I  shall  coander  the 
seTeral  mediciacs  which  seem  to  me  to  merit  a  place  ia  this  class. 

1.  Tonic  Emmmagogues. 

I.  IRON. 

FERRUM. 

The  preparations  of  iron  are,  I  believe,  among  the  most  oflfootive 
emmenagogues.  They  were  employed  in  this  capacity  at  the  earliest 
period  of  medical  history,  and  hare  enjoyed  a  scarcely  interrupteil 
popularity  down  to  the  present  times.  Iron  is  now  universally  ad« 
mitted  to  be  absorbed,  and  to  operate  through  the  bloiul.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  sources  of  insuflScient  and  suppressed  menstruation 
is  an  impoverished  or  anemic  condition  of  the  blood;  and  irtm  {s^ 
beyond  all  other  medicines,  most  effective  in  correcting  this  condi- 
tion.  It  thus  produces  its  emmenagogue  effect  by  removing  the 
cause  of  amenorrhcea.    But  I  am  strongly  under  the  impression  that 
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it  does  something  more.  It  certainly  often  exercises  this  power,  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  ansemia. 
It  is  possible  that  the  effect,  in  this  case,  may  be  owing  to  the  en- 
riching of  the  blood,  which  thus  becomes  more  stimulant  to  the  fane* 
tion.  But  why  not  admit  that  iron  is  one  of  the  natural  healthful 
excitants  of  menstruation,  operating  directly  on  the  organs  con- 
cerned, whether  the  nervous  centres,  the  OTaries,  or  the  uterus,  and 
sustaining  them  in  a  condition  best  fitted  for  the  performance  of  the 
office  assigned?  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  admitting  this  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  chalybeates,  and  consequently  in  ranking  them 
among  the  special  enunenagogues. 

They  are  ecmtra-indicated  only  in  plethoric  states  of  the  system, 
and  in  active  congestion  of  the  generative  organs. 

Any  one  of  the  preparations  may  be  used  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  general  effects  of  the  chalybeates  on  the  system;  but  the 
Powder  of  Iron  (Fbbbi  Pulvis,  J7.  #?.),  or  the  PiHt  of  Carbonate  of 
Iron  (PiLULfi  Fbbbi  Oabbonatis,  U.  S.)^  commonly  called  Vallet*i 
ferruginouM  pdUj  are  those  which,  on  the  whole,  are  probably  most 
efficient.  But  upon  the  choice  of  the  ferruginous  preparations,  as 
well  as  in  reference  to  their  dose,  and  mode  of  exhibition,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  general  subject  of  iron  {vol.  i.  p,  449). 

Iron  is  Tery  often  given  in  combination  with  other  emmenagogues, 
especially  with  aloes  and  myrrh,  which  are  conjointly  indicated  in 
very  many  cases.  It  should  be  given  in  moderate  doses,  three  times 
daily,  and  steadily  continued,  either  till  the  desired  effect  is  pro- 
duced, or  until  the  system  becomes  so  plethoric  as  to  offer  a  contra- 
indication to  its  further  use. 


II.  MYRRH. 

MTBBH A.  U.  S ,  Lond.,  Ed.y  Dub. 

Myrrh  has  been  fully  described  among  the  tonics.  (See  vol,  i. 
jp.  307.)  Though  I  confess  that  I  cannot  bear  a  strong  personal 
testimony  to  the  emmenagogue  properties  of  this  medicine;  yet  the 
general  medical  opinion,  which  has  so  long  maintained  it  among  the 
standard  remedies  in  amenorrhoea,  can  scarcely  have  been  quite  mis- 
taken. It  is  used  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  call 
for  the  chalybeates,  and  is  very  often  associated  with  them;  but  is 
more  especiaDy  adapted  to  cases  in  which  amenorrhoea  is  conjoined 
with  chronic  pectoral  disease.     For  its  dose  and  modes  of  adminis- 


mrself  inth  rtfermg  to  f ormt  siiadM  ciii 
i«^«f«.  i.  S07.>    It  »  mfaBMt  ahnrn  gimi  m 

€■  fBDcnnl  yi^niriptMitMi>,  vhcL  HHk  e  twv.^ 
to  tke  iWHM  nfcgcg»e  effects    See Ctmpemmi  Ducn^ 

^  .Hm  mmi  Jfjrrri  ^  512):  ObrnprnMl  PtZb  «f  Jtm  (L  461); 
ttl  CWywni  ti^«B«MM  P5Zt  (i  616). 


m.  TANSY. 
TAXACKTUM.  T-A 

Tim  is  mnA  mort  emplojed  in  domestic  ihan  in  rftgoUr  aedieil 
pnedee.  Tlie  extent  to  wLicli  it  h&s  been  long  nsed,  mnd  eontinnet 
t*  be  nsed  in  £umlies^  intli  a  rieir  to  its  elects  vpon  tihe  vterine 
fioietioB,  esfeoMDj  among  conntxr  people,  proreS|  I  think,  that  it 
ii  not  without  powers  of  this  kind;  and  I  hare  been  assured,  npon 
good  nedieal  aathoritT,  that  it  is  not  onlr  an  exceDoit  anmena* 
gqgne,  hot  possessed  of  eonsidexable  powers  in  promoting  vterine 
eontncdon.  The  volatile  oS  has  been  frequently  nsed  with  a  riew 
to  produce  aborlaon;  and  reference  has  already  been  made  to  three 
esses  of  death,  caused  by  it  in  this  country.  (See  roL  i.  p.  S14.)  As 
sn  emmenagogne,  it  is  best  employed  in  the  form  of  infbdon  {ibiJ^)j 
snd  should  be  exhibited  most  freely  at  the  period  when  the  menses 
on^t  to  appear  in  their  due  coarse. 


2.  Pwrgatitt  Ihiwiawgoguei. 

Most  of  the  drastic  pnrgatiTes  sometimes  prove  emmenagogne, 
throng  their  irritant  action  npon  the  lower  bowels,  extended  probably 
by  sympathy  to  the  ntmne  system.  But  there  are  two  cathartics 
to  which  this  property  b  supposed  spectslly  to  belong,  and  which, 
therefore,  deserre  particular  notice  here. 

L  ALOES. 

ALOE.  U.S. 

For  a  particular  account  of  aloes  as  a  purgntive,  see  rohmf  ii. 
fage  505.  That  this  medicine  has  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting 
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menstmatioDy  we  have  sufficient  proof  in  the  united  testimony  of 
ages,  and  its  almost  universal  employment  for  the  purpose  at  the 
present  time,  both  in  regular  and  irregular  praotice.  Of  the  numer- 
ous compounds  used  in  the  treatment  of  amenorrhoea,  aloes  is  gener- 
ally one,  if  not  the  most  prominent  of  the  ingredients.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  to  act  simply  as  a  purgative,  through  its  irritant  influence 
on  the  lower  bowels.  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  its  operation  on 
the  uterus  is  as  direct  as  upon  the  colon  and  rectum.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  operates  on  both  parts  through  the  circula- 
tion. Absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  circulating  through  the  system, 
it  affects  especially  those  parts  which  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  its 
influence;  and  the  uterine  system  bears,  in  this  respect,  the  same 
relation  to  it  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  A 
strong  proof  of  this  is,  that  it  often  appears  to  act  as  an  emmena- 
gogue,  without  any  purgation,  or  observable  irritation  of  the  bowels. 
It  is,  however,  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  in  which  amenorrhoea  is 
accompanied  with  constipation.  As  it  is  both  locally  and  generally 
somewhat  stimulant,  it  should  not  be  used  in  plethoric  conditions  of 
the  system,  or  active  congestion  of  the  uterus;  but  may  be  given  in 
all  other  cases  of  amenorrhoea. 

There  are  two  modes  of  exhibiting  it,  one  in  full  purgative  doses, 
the  other  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.  When  the  menstrual 
period  is  at  hand,  it  will  probably  prove  most  efficient  if  given  in  the 
former  method,  so  as  to  operate  energetically  on  the  bowels;  in  the 
dose,  for  example,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  Thus  given,  it  some- 
times brings  on  an  immediate  flow  of  the  menses.  But,  in  general, 
it  is  best  administered  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  operate 
not  more  than  once  or  twice  daily,  and  to  sustain  a  moderate  but 
prolonged  effect  upon  the  pelvic  viscera.  It  may  be  used  in  this 
manner  for  months,  if  necessary,  being  suspended  if  found  to  pro- 
duce great  irritation  of  the  rectum.  The  dose,  for  this  purpose,  is 
from  one  to  three  grains,  which  may  be  repeated  twice  or  three  times 
daily.  It  is  most  frequently  given  in  combination  with  iron  or  myrrh, 
or  with  the  two  jointly.  For  an  account  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is 
exhibited,  see  page  512.  The  following  are  the  officinal  combina- 
tions given  with  a  view  to  the  emmenagogue  effect: — Compound  De- 
coction of  Aloes  (ii.  513);  PUU  of  Aloes  and  Iron  (ii.  512);  Pills 
of  Aloes  and  JUyrrhj  or  Rvfus's  pills  (ii.  512) ;  Compound  Pills  of 
Rhubarb  (ii.  501) ;  Powder  of  Aloes  and  Canellay  or  hiera  picra  (ii. 
518);  Tincture  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh^  or  the  old  elixir  proprietatis 
(ii.  518);  and  Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Aloes^  the  old  elixir  sacrum 


clinr  (iL  5Q£).  JWt  p^tti^r  0f  mlM9  mmd  caneBmy  mr  kiam 
jpterc,  is  m  good  deal  «Md  among  the  lowtr  classes  as  an  emmena- 
gogne.  Ik  owes  all  ita  properties  of  tliis  kind  to  tlie  aloes  it  con* 
tains;  as  tke  candla  is  in  bat  small  proportion,  and  acts  onlv  as  an 
aromatic  addition. 

IL    BLACK   HELLEBORK 

HKLLKBORUS-  U.  &,  LonJ.,  £J. 

This;  or  an  analogous  species  of  Helleboms.  was  emplojed  as  an 
enmienagogae  in  the  earliest  times.  Among  the  modems,  its  repn- 
tadcMi  in  this  capacitj  is  due  mainlv  to  Dr.  Mead,  who  strongly 
recommended  it.  Since  his  times,  howerer,  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion has  existed  in  relation  to  its  powers.  Among  the  skeptics  was 
Dr.  Cnllen,  who  states  in  his  Jfatma  ^eJica  that,  in  many  trials^ 
he  had  "nerer  found  the  emmenagogue  Tirtnes  of  this  medicine,** 
wtr  had  he  met  with  any  practitioners  of  his  country  ''who  had 
letter  snccess.'*  My  own  little  experience  with  it  coincides  with 
that  of  Dr.  Cnllen;  hnt  I  hare  ascribed  my  want  of  success  to  the 
impwed  condition  of  the  medicine,  as  kept  in  our  shops  at  the  time 
when  I  made  trial  of  it.  Others,  however,  give  decided  testimony 
in  faronr  of  its  efficiency.  Dr.  Chapman  speaks  favourably  of  it  in 
his  Elements  of  Therapeutics  (2d  ed.,  i.  21),  considering  it  ^useful, 
when  it  purges,  in  painful  menstruation,  attended  with  torpor  and 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  and,  perhaps,  with  some  degree  of  iusen- 
ability  of  the  uterus  itself.**  Dr.  Eberle,  on  the  contrary,  states 
that  his  own  experience  has  led  him  to  a  different  conclusion.  *'  It 
does  not  appear  to  me,'*  he  says,  ^'that  its  cathartic  effects  are,  under 
any  circumstances,  necessary,  or  even  accessary  to  the  att^nmont  of 
its  emmenagogue  results.  I  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
mg  this  article  in  amenorrho^a,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that,  whenever  it  purged  freely,  it  was  less  apt  to  induce  the  desired 
effects.'*  {TreaiiMe  on  Mat.  Med.,  etc.,  4th  ed.,  i.  429.)  I  am  dis- 
posed to  admit  that,  in  moderate  doses,  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
it  wDl  occasionally  exhibit,  as  has  been  asserted,  a  tendency  to  act 
upon  the  uterus;  though  I  am  also  quite  convinceil  that  the  practi- 
tioner who  uses  the  root,  or  its  preparations,  as  found  in  this  iH)un- 
try,  in  the  doses  ordinarily  prescribed,  will  very  often  fail.  The 
preparation  most  commonly  employed  as  an  emmenagogue  is  the 
tincture,  often  called  tinctura  Melampodii^  the  dose  of  which  ia  f 
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twenty  drops  to  a  flaidrachm,  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  If  giyen 
in  a  small  capful  of  infusion  of  tansy,  horehoond,  rosemary,  or  other 
stimulant  herb,  it  would  probably  prove  more  effectual  than  alone. 
For  further  information  respecting  the  mode  of  administering  black 
hellebore,  see  page  563. 


3.  Stimulant  Diuretic  Emmenagogues. 

CANTHARroES. 
CANTHARIS.  U.  &,  Lond.j  Ed.,  Dub. 

In  relation  to  its  effects  on  the  system,  when  internally  adminis- 
tered, and  its  special  tendency  to  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  this 
medicine  has  already  been  treated  of,  among  the  stimulant  diuretics 
{vol.  ii.  p.  630).  That  it  is  capable  of  powerfully  stimulating  the 
uterus,  along  with  the  other  pelvic  viscera,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  it  has  any  special  relation  to  the 
menstrual  function.  I  should  expect  nothing  further  from  it  than  to 
excite  the  uterus  generally,  and  thus  produce  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  organ,  which,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  menstruation 
from  mere  torpor  or  inertness,  might  produce  a  return  of  the  function, 
like  any  other  stimulant.  This  it  is  capable  of  doing,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  considerably  employed.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
late  Professor  Dewees  as  a  remedy  in  leucorrhoea,  operating  as  a 
stimulant  and  alterative  to  the  relaxed  and  debilitated  membrane; 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  of  amenor- 
rhoea,  connected  with  this  condition  of  the  organ.  It  should  never  be 
administered  when  there  is  any  active  congestion,  or  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  womb,  or  a  febrile  state  of  the  system.  The  tincture  is 
usually  preferred  as  an  emmenagogue,  being  administered  in  the  same 
doses  as  for  its  effects  on  the  urinary  organs. 

The  local  application  of  cantharides,  in  the  form  of  a  blistering 
plaster  to  the  sacral  or  pubic  region,  in  amenorrhoea,  about  the  period 
for  the  return  of  the  menses,  has  been  recommended,  and  will  some- 
times probably  prove  serviceable. 


Of  the  other  stimulating  diuretics,  the  only  one  nsed  as  an  emmena- 
gogue is  turpentine  or  its  volatile  oil.  This  has  some  excitant  effect 
upon  the  pelvic  vbcera,  and  may  be  used  onder  the  same  circom- 
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Stances  m  cantharideSi  though  less  efficient.     There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  possesses  special  emmenagogae  properties. 


4.  special  Emmenagogties. 

I  by  no  means  feel  confident  that  the  following  medicines  all  de- 
serve the  title  here  given  them.  But  they  have  more  or  less  reputa- 
tion as  direct  emmenagogues,  and  some  of  them  are  much  used,  under 
this  view  of  their  powers. 

I.  SAVINE. 
SABINA.  U.  S.,  Lond.j  JEd.j  Dub. 

Origin.  Savine  consists  of  the  tops  of  Juniperus  Sahina^  an  ever- 
green shrub,  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  high,  indigenous  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  and,  in  the  character  of  its  foliage,  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  our  common  red  cedar,  or  Juniperu$  Virginianaj  the  leaves 
of  which  are  often  fraudulently  substituted  for  it. 

Properties.  The  terminal  branches  or  tops  of  the  savine  plant  are 
closely  invested  with  very  small  leaves,  which  are  smooth,  pointed, 
dark  green,  opposite,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  four  rows.  They 
have  a  heavy,  peculiar,  rather  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter,  warm, 
and  acrid  taste.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  their  virtues,  but  the 
latter  in  much  the  larger  proportion.  They  owe  their  activity  to  a 
volatile  oil,  which  is  separated  by  distillation,  and  is  frequently  used 
instead  of  the  tops  themselves. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Savine  is  an  energetic  local  irritant,  with 
the  property  of  stimulating  the  system  generally,  and  especially  the 
uterus.  Of  its  local  effects  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  Taken  in  moder- 
ate and  repeated  doses,  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  stomach,  it  excites 
the  circulation,  increases  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  and  appears 
more  or  less  to  stimulate  most  of  the  secretions,  at  least  those  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  skin,  kidneys,  and  liver ;  though  none  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  The  most  decided  local  tendency  is  to  the  uterus. 
That  it  has  emmenagogue  powers  is  the  united  opinion  of  almost  all 
who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  Though  it  was  not  unknown  as  a 
medicine  to  the  ancients  and  earlier  moderns,  the  credit  appears  to  be 
due  to  Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  of  having  satisfactorily  determined 
its  properties  as  a  menstrual  stimulant.  Dr.  Cullen  says  of  it,  that 
it  has  shown  a  more  powerful  determination  to  the  uterus  than  any 
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Other  plant  he  had  employed.  In  its  higher  action,  it  is  accused  of 
producing  vomiting,  severe  abdominal  pains,  irritation  of  the  rectum 
with  hemorrhoids,  general  fever,  spitting  of  blood,  uterine  irritation, 
and,  in  the  pregnant  state,  abortion,  with  dangerous  hemorrhage. 

In  poisonous  doteSj  it  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  violent  constitutional  disturbance,  which  has  re- 
peatedly terminated  in  death.  The  lowest  dose  capable  of  causing 
fatal  effects  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ascertained.  Orfila  killed 
two  dogs  with  savine,  to  one  of  which  he  gave  four,  and  to  the  other 
six  drachms  of  the  powdered  leaves.  From  its  power  of  provoking 
abortion,  which  it  appears  to  do,  not  by  a  specific  influence  over  the 
contractile  property  of  the  uterus,  but  by  excessive  irritation  and 
inflammation  of  the  organ,  it  has  frequently  been  given  or  taken 
with  criminal  intention,  and  repeatedly  with  fatal  consequences ;  and 
it  should  be  generally  known,  that  savine  can  never  be  used  to  pro- 
duce abortion,  with  any  chance  of  success,  without  the  hazard  of 
causing  death  by  gastro-intestinal  and  uterine  inflammation,  and  vio- 
lent flooding.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatal  cases,  moreover, 
death  has  resulted  without  the  occurrence  of  abortion. 

Savine  produces  its  effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  probably 
by  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane.  The  effects  on  the  system 
generally,  and  upon  the  uterus,  depend  on  the  absorption  of  the 
volatile  oil. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Savine  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
emmenagogues,  when  exhibited  in  depressed  states  of  the  uterus,  un- 
attended with  general  excitement.  In  the  opposite  condition  of 
uterine  excitement  and  general  fever,  it  is  strongly  contra-indicated. 
It  has  also  been  given  with  other  objects. 

Notwithstanding  its  emmenagogue  properties,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed, with  asserted  advantage,  in  uterine  hemorrhage;  and,  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  depending  on  a  relaxed  and  debilitated  state  of 
the  uterine  vessels,  it  might  be  expected  to  prove  useful. 

Its  pervading  stimulation  renders  it  beneficial  in  chronic  and  ob- 
stinate cases  of  rheumatisniy  in  which  it  appears  to  act,  like  the 
turpentines,  by  changing  the  condition  of  the  ultimate  tissue  in 
which  the  disease  is  seated. 

Hufeland  extols  savine  as  extraordinarily  efficacious  in  chronic 
gout.  He  has  succeeded  with  it  after  failure  with  the  most  power- 
ful remedies. 

It  is  also  considered  anthelminticj  and  enters  into  certain  popular 
vermifuge  remedies. 


<nup.  I.]  ixHKVA«06irB& — ftrs.  TOl 

AdwUmiaif^aiimu  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
gndns,  three  or  tamr  timet  a  day.  It  mi j  mko  be  given  in  infsdion, 
made  in  the  {ntyportion  of  half  an  onnoe  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  given  in  the  doee  of  a  flnidonnce. 

The  Oa  of  Savine  (Oleum  Sabix^  U,  &,  Lond.,  EcLy  Ihth.)  h 
officinal.  It  is  colourless  or  yellowish,  has  strongly  the  odonr  and 
taste  of  the  leaTes,  and  is  lighter  than  water.  The  dose  is  from  one 
to  five  drops. 


n.  RUR 
RUTA.  U.S., Land., Ed. 

Origin.  This  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Ruta  gravtoUnt,  or  <H>m* 
mon  ruty  an  nndershrub,  two  or  three  feet  high,  indigenous  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  but  now  generally  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Properiiei.  Rue  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  is  strongest 
when  it  is  rubbed  or  bruised.  Its  taste  is  warm,  bitter,  and  acrid. 
Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues,  which  reside  chiefly  in  a  vola* 
iOe  oily  separable  by  distillation  with  water,  and  sometimes  used. 

JSffeeti  on  the  Sjfitem.  Rue  is  locally  somewhat  acrid,  and  in  its 
effects  on  the  system  moderately  stimulant,  with  a  disposition  to  act 
(m  most  of  the  secretions,  and  a  special  affinity  for  the  uterus.  It 
appears  also  to  have  some  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  nervous  stimulants.  In  very  large  quantities,  it 
acts  as  an  acrid  and  narcotic  poison ;  producing  vomiting,  purging, 
violent  abdominal  pains,  tenesmus,  bloody  stools,  severe  strangury, 
fever,  giddiness,  confused  sight,  delirium,  involuntary  muscular  move- 
ments, and  somnolency,  and,  with  these  narcotic  symptoms,  a  small, 
slow,  and  feeble  pulse,  with  coolness  of  the  skin,  and  great  debility. 
These  symptoms  continue  for  several  days.  One  instance  of  fatal 
result  is  on  record.  (See  U.  S.  IHspentatory.)  The  cases  of  poison- 
ing have  generally  followed  the  use  of  the  medicine,  taken  with  the 
view  of  producing  abortion,  which  often  occurs.  The  local  cflfects 
of  rue  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  probably  owing  to  its  direct 
action  on  the  mucous  membrane;  those  upon  the  circulation,  uterus, 
urinary  organs,  and  nervous  system,  to  the  absorption  of  its  volatile 
oil. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Rue  is  often  used  in  domestic  practice 
iS  an  emmenagogue,  and  with  some  success.  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  cases  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  at  the  same  time  disordered, 
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as  in  hysteria  with  amenorrhcea.  It  is  also  used  as  a  nenrous  stim- 
ulant in  the  colicky  affections  of  children,  especially  when  attended 
with  convulsions.  In  these  cases,  it  may  be  administered  advan- 
tageously  by  injection.  It  has  been  employed  aa  an  anthelmintic, 
and  locally  as  a  rubefacient. 

Like  savine,  and  sometimes  along  with  it,  rue  is  used  by  some 
practitioners  for  the  suppression  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  which  it  may 
be  supposed  to  effect  by  producing  contraction,  in  a  relaxed  state  of 
the  organ. 

The  medicine  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  infusion,  or 
volatile  oil.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains; 
of  an  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  one 
or  two  fluidounces;  of  the  volatile  oil,  from  two  to  five  drops. 


The  remaining  substances  belonging  to  this  section  may,  with 
propriety,  from  their  more  doubtful  character,  be  considered  in  a 
subordinate  position. 

L  SEHEKA. — Sbn£OA.  U.  S.j  LancLj  Ed.^  Dub. 

This  has  been  treated  of  among  the  expectorants.  (SeejMiyre  666.) 
It  is  there  stated  that  it  is  somewhat  stimulating  to  the  secretory 
functions  generally.  Among  other  more  special  tendencies,  it  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  have  a  peculiar  influence  in  promoting  the 
menstrual  function.  The  late  Professor  Chapman  had  considerable 
confidence  in  its  emmenagogue  powers.  In  his  work  on  TherapeuticM 
(2d  ed.,  iL  7),  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshome,  of  Philadel* 
phia,  was  the  first  to  suggest  this  use  of  the  remedy;  and  that  Dr. 
Chapman,  having  derived  the  idea  from  him,  had  used  it  with  such 
success  as  to  warrant  him  '^  in  recommending  it  as  one  of  the  most 
active,  certain,  and  valuable  of  the  emmenagogues."  He  gave  daily 
four  fluidounces  of  the  decoction,  in  divided  doses,  and,  towards  the 
period  when  the  menstrual  effort  was  expected,  increased  the  dose 
as  far  as  the  stomach  would  bear  it,  ^'having  sometimes  given  as 
much  as  two  ounces  every  hour."  In  the  intervals  of  the  menstrual 
period,  he  omitted  the  medicine  for  a  week  or  two,  lest  it  might  be«> 
come  too  offensive  to  the  patient.  He  considered  it  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  those  cases  in  which  a  deciduous  membrane  was 
formed.  The  decoction  used  by  him  was  made  by  slowly  boiling 
an  oun^e  of  the  bruised  root  with  a  pint  of  water,  till  reduced  one- 
third.  I  have  given  a  somewhat  particular  account  of  the  plan  of 
Dr.  Chapman,  in  order  that,  if  tried,  failure  may  not  take  place 
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KaM^«  bat  nca  inik  ^^vftl  soMrwv.    Its 

IL  OfVlUC— <jrTAX&a  BgTTi,  r.&— GrjLumi.  LmJL  JUU 

This  liss  ibvftdT  VrcB  tmtri  «f  umk^  ti>e  shcnxai^tiK.  (Sm^  ndL 
S.  jp.  414.)  WrA  r»  lufianKv  m  tbe  igcTOciM  gmfnAr^  |Wikt 
vms  VeBrreid,  It  i^  lax«  ]>r.  PiPciA.  tso  cvmA^m  m  pecmBir  nf^- 
cnee  orer  tSie  vscrvL  irlodi  Tgndcarf  it  my  tbmM  Vodi  ni  sawsM^ 
ilMca  and  drsmeBarxirflBa.  He  emploTed  it  is  tl>e  form  rf  m  tnM«r5« 
prepared  ftooordm^  to  a  specsil  fa!n&iil&.  irliich  idll  be  fimd  in  b» 
Treatise  mi  ike  XhMirMrf  r^  JViMiZrt  <,A.r.  ISiJix  p.  SI  I  uid  in  tbe 
r.  &  IHMpenMUry  dlib  ed^  p.  1S0$.^  Tht  officinal  tinctnre,  bov- 
crer,  would  panobaUj  be  eqnalhr  efectnal.  Tbe  dci»e  is  m  ftudnicbsk 
three  timei  a  dar,  ^radiiallT  increaMd  if  required,  and  persercftd 
in  for  a  long  tinMi.  I  bare  n»ed  it  in  some  cases,  Knb  of  aneiiM^ 
rhoem  and  dTsmesorrbonk  and  vitb  encoura^g  $noce». 


Beddes  tbe  abore.  ftereral  otber  medicines  hare  bad  more  or  less 
credit  as  emmenagognes.  JU^mary  \\.  S4o^  and  Prnnyrfif4iK  in* 
dndingy  under  tbe  latter  name,  botb  tbe  PrL£Girx  of  Europe  and 
oor  own  Hjedboma  (L  S49u  bare  enjojed  some  reputation;  but  thor 
are  probablj  nmplj  stimulant,  and  act  br  tbis  propertj  alone,  aidcsl 
by  tbe  hot  water  with  wbicb  tbej  are  usuallj  given  in  infusion,  Xo 
doubt,  administered  in  tbis  form,  at  tbe  period  of  tbe  expected  return 
of  the  menses,  tbej  will  sometimes  enable  nature  to  accomplish,  what 
would  not  bare  been  accomplished  without  some  assistance  of  the 
kind.  AMsafetida  and  the  other  fftid  ^uni-rr#iN4u  and  garlic  have 
enjojed  a  similar  reputation,  with  perhaps  the  same  degree  of  merit. 
Madder^  or  the  root  of  Rubia  tinctorum^  had  at  one  time  much 
credit  as  an  emmenagogue,  which,  however,  it  has  entirelr  K^t: 
being  now  almost  universally  considered  as  quite  useless  in  amouor* 
rhoea. 

Polt/gonum  punctatum  of  Elliott  {Polygonnm  hjfdropipcrx^uit*  of 
Michaux),  the  common  ^pottr-ptpper  or  $marUwcrd  of  this  c\>untry, 
ia  so  highly  praised  by  Dr.  Eberle  in  his  work  on  Mattria  M<dic%% 
and  Therapeutics  (4th  ed,,  i.  443)  as  an  emmenagogue,  that  it  can- 
not be  justly  passed  over  without  notice.  l>r.  Eberle  says  that  ho 
baa  employed  it  in  about  twenty  cases  of  amenorrho^a^  and  doolarea 
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that  "with  no  other  remedy  or  mode  of  treatment"  had  he  been  so 
succeBsfnl  as  with  this.  He  found  it  to  produce  warmth  and  a  pecu- 
liar tingling  through  the  system,  "slight  aching  pains  in  the  hips  and 
loins,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  tension  within  the  pelyis,"  without 
erer  purging  or  vomiting.  He  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  medicine  longer  than  six  or  seven  days.  The  form  used 
by  him  was  a  saturated  tincture,  of  which  he  gave  a  fluidrachm  three 
times  a  day.  This  is  strong  commendation ;  and,  if  Dr.  Eberle's 
experience  should  be  confirmed  by  that  of  others,  he  will  deserve  the 
credit  of  having  introduced  a  valuable  emmenagogue  into  the  Ma- 
teria Medica. 


jl]  msm  xonNihsiDniuns.  TQiS 


UTERINE  MOTOR-STIMULANTS. 


Thhi  are  mcdiaua  wUdi  hare  die  «peeial  property  of  prooMtiiig 
uterine  eontractioiu  I  object  to  tlie  tomis  tfiorftrct  (abortiTa)  and 
edMiicM  (ecboliea),  imptying  the  power  of  prodnciiig  abortkm,  as  sag> 
gestire,  not  of  anj  characteristic  physiological  property,  bat  of  a  too 
fireqnent  misapplicaticm  of  these  medicines. 

It  is  not  their  characteristic  property  to  cause  abortion.  Sob* 
stances  which  produce  that  effect  may,  and  often  do  act,  quite  inde* 
pendendy  of  any  property  of  direcdy  promoting  nterine  contraction. 
Whaterer  a^tates,  shods,  or  riolendy  irritates  the  pregnant  ntems 
may  oeeason  miscarriage.  The  nterine  mnsdes  contract,  not  tlurongh 
the  immediate  inflnenee  of  the  agent  npon  the  fnnction,  bat  in  conse- 
qoence  of  some  other  eflbct  produced  by  it.  Thus,  the  drastic  cathar> 
taoa,  the  more  energetic  of  the  irritant  diuretics,  and  the  stimulant 
emmenagogues  oecaaionally  bring  on  abortion,  either  by  a  sympathy 
of  the  womb  with  a  Tiolent  impression  elsewhere,  or  through  a  vaa* 
eular  irritation  or  inflammation  of  its  membrane  or  tissue,  reacting 
on  the  muscular  fibres.  These  abortiTes  are  all  more  or  less  riolent 
in  their  action;  and  their  influence,  if  successful,  may  always  be  con* 
sidered  as  endangering  the  life  both  of  the  female  and  the  ofl&pring. 

Nor  do  I  include  in  this  class  those  local  measures,  which,  after 
delirery,  assist  in  promoting  the  contraction  of  the  womb;  such  as 
external  friction,  irritation  applied  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
organ,  cold,  etc 

The  medicines  now  under  consideration  operate  directly  upon  the 
muscular  function  of  the  organ.  They  act  through  the  circulation, 
and  may  afiect  the  muscular  fibres  either  by  direct  contact  with  them, 
or,  what  appears  to  me  more  probable,  through  the  nervous  centres 
which  control  their  movements. 

Their  therapeutic  applications,  in  reference  specially  to  their  dis* 
tinguishing  property,  are  not  numerous,  and  will  be  most  oonre* 
niently  considered  under  the  particular  member  of  the  class,  which 
is  the  most  prominent  among  them.  It  might  be  supposed  that  their 
abortive  agency  would  be  powerful  and  efiective.  But  it  is  not  so ; 
VOL.  n. — 45 
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for  there  appears  to  be  some  relation  between  tbeir  peculiar  property, 
and  the  susceptibility  of  the  motor  function,  which  counteracts  their 
influence  under  circumstances  forbidding  their  use.  They  cannot  at 
all  be  depended  on,  with  a  view  to  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  when 
yet  quite  immature. 

The  individual  motor-stimulants  of  the  uterus  are  very  few.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  there  is  only  one  of  which  this  property  is  incontest- 
ably  established.  There  are  others,  however,  which  appear  to  have 
some  claim  to  a  position  in  the  class,  and  will  receive  due  attention. 


I.  ERGOT. 

ERGOTA.  U.  S.J  Lond.j  Ed.,  Dub. 
Syn.  Spurred  Kye.  Secale  Comutum. 

Origin.  Ergot  is  the  diseased  seed  of  Seeale  eereale  or  common 
rye,  irritated  into  morbid  growth  by  the  existence  in  and  about  its 
germ  of  a  microscopic  fungus,  which  is  developed  along  with  it,  and 
intermingles  its  filaments  with  the  substance  of  the  grain.  This 
plant,  which  was  first  fully  investigated  and  described  by  the  late 
Mr.  Edwin  Quekett,  and  was  named  by  him  Ergotsetia  abartifiu:ien%j 
consists  of  a  vast  number  of  delicate  filaments,  interspersed  with 
minute  granules  or  tporidiaj  which  envelope  the  germ,  giving  it  a 
whitish  investment,  extending  over  all  its  appendages,  and  imparting 
to  the  whole  flower  an  aspect  as  if  mildewed ;  but,  when  the  grain 
projects  from  its  coverings,  the  white  coating  is  not  carried  with  it, 
and  the  filaments  and  sporidia  disappear.  The  ergot  occupies  the 
place  of  the  normal  seed  in  the  glume  or  husk,  beyond  which  it 
projects  considerably,  often  for  much  the  larger  portion  of  its  length. 
Sometimes  there  are  only  one  or  two  of  these  diseased  grains  in  each 
head  of  rye,  sometimes  they  are  very  numerous;  but  generally  the 
number  is  from  three  to  twelve.  They  should  be  collected  a  little 
before  harvest. 

Properties.  The  grains  are  of  various  size,  from  one-third  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  from  half  a  line  to  four  lines  in  thick- 
ness, obscurely  three-sided,  longitudinally  furrowed,  tapering  from 
the  middle  towards  each  end,  and  somewhat  curved,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  spur  of  a  cock,  from  which  they  derived  the  name  of  spurred  rye 
or  secale  eamutum.  They  are  brittle  yet  somewhat  flexible,  of  a 
dark- violet  almost  black  colour  externally,  but  occasionally  somewhat 
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glftocoiiSy  and  internally  yellowish-white,  or  of  a  light  violet  colour. 
They  have  a  smell  somewhat  resembling,  when  they  are  in  mass, 
that  of  spoiled  fish,  and  a  feeble,  bat  disagreeable  and  slightly  acrid 
taste.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  their  yirtues,  which  are  impaired 
by  boiling. 

Active  OoMtUuenis.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate 
the  active  principle  of  ergot,  but  with  no  satisfactory  success.  A 
fixed  oil,  separated  from  it  by  ether,  was  found  to  possess  its  vir- 
tues, but  has  been  shown  not  to  be,  but  only  to  contain  the  active 
matter.  A  principle  was  discovered  by  Wiggers,  and  called  by  him 
ergatifiy  which  is  not  without  activity,  but  certainly  has  not  been  de- 
termined to  represent  the  whole  virtues  of  the  medicine.  Dr.  F.  L. 
Winkler  has  obtained  from  ergot  a  volatile  organic  alkali,  which  he 
has  named  secaliny  and  which  he  supposes  to  exist  in  the  medicine 
combined  with  the  ergotin  of  Wiggers.  M.  Boiyean  believes  that 
there  are  two  principles  in  ergot,  one  which  he  calls  ergotin,  but  not 
the  substance  to  which  Wiggers  gives  that  name;  the  other  a  fixed 
oil;  in  the  former  of  which  the  medical  virtues  reside,  in  the  latter 
the  poisonous  properties.  In  this  confusion,  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
for  more  light,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  use  the  medicine  in  its  well- 
tmderstood  forms. 

Preservation.  Ergot  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  time,  especially 
when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture.  It  is  also  apt  to  be  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  worms.  But,  if  kept  perfectly  dry  and  excluded  from 
the  air,  it  may  be  preserved  long  with  little  change.  Camphor  is 
said  to  protect  it  against  worms.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
is  better  kept  in  the  whole  state  than  in  powder.  The  best  plan, 
however,  is  to  collect  it  every  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of 
the  difierence  of  opinion,  as  to  the  powers  of  ergot,  is  owing  to  the 
use  of  parcels  of  the  drug  in  different  states  of  preservation. 

1.  affects  on  the  System. 

In  moderate  medicinal  doses,  say  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  ergot 
produces  no  sensible  effects  in  health,  at  least  upon  the  male  subject. 
In  women,  not  pregnant,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  cause  bearing-down 
pains,  dependent  on  its  influence  upon  the  uterus ;  but,  in  the  preg- 
nant state,  it  evinces  a  strong  tendency  to  produce  painful  contrac- 
tion of  that  organ.  If  the  dose  be  increased  to  half  a  drachm  or  a 
drachm,  it  will,  in  both  sexes,  occasion  some  degree  of  nausea,  and 
more  or  less  cerebral  disturbance,  attended  generally  with  some  dimi- 
nution in  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse.    In  still  larger  doses. 
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of  from  one  to  two  drachms  or  more,  it  evinces  demded  narcotic 
properties.  With  nausea  and  a  disposition  to  Tomit,  and  sometimes 
actual  Tomiting,  there  are  now  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  giddiness,  a 
feeling  as  of  intozicationy  heaviness  or  pain  in  the  head,  and  not 
unfrequently  more  or  less  drowsiness  or  stupor.  Sometimes  irregular 
and  involuntary  muscular  contractions  have  been  noticed ;  but  they 
are  not  common  symptoms.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  an  ordi- 
nary phenomenon.  It  is  usually,  however,  moderate,  and  unattended 
with  disorder  of  vision.  Sometimes  the  bowels  are  disturbed,  and 
evidences  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  or  inflammation  are  said  to 
have  been  presented  in  some  instances;  but  this  is  certainly  not  a 
necessary  or  even  common  result.  Sensations  of  itching,  numbness, 
or  fatigue  are  occasionally  felt  in  the  limbs.  The  circulation  is 
usually  depressed,  and  sometimes  greatly  so.  In  female  subjects, 
the  uterine  contractions  are  induced  much  more  quickly  than  the 
nervous  symptoms  here  described,  and  do  not  continue  so  long. 
What  dose  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  fatal  in  man  has  not  been 
ascertained;  nor  can  I  find  that  any  instance  of  death  has  been 
traced  to  a  single  dose,  however  large.  Quantities  varying  from 
two  to  eight  drachms  are  said  to  have  been  taken  without  very 
alarming  effects.  Dr.  Wright  found  three  ounces  necessary  to  kill 
a  small  dog. 

Pot9ono%i9  EffeeU.  From  the  long-continued  use  of  ergot,  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  the  most  serious  consequences  have  ensued. 
Fatal  epidemics  have  occasionally  prevailed  in  limited  districts  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Sweden,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  traced 
to  the  use,  by  the  people  of  these  districts,  of  rye  bread,  prepared 
from  flour  largely  mingled  with  this  morbid  product.  These  epi- 
demics have  presented  very  diversified  phenomena,  some  being 
characterized  by  symptoms  of  malignant  typhus,  others  by  convul- 
sive affections,  and  others,  again,  by  gangrene  of  the  limbs.  But 
epidemics  of  typhous  diseases  frequently  occur,  without  any  connec- 
tion whatever  with  ergot;  and  others  of  a  convulsive  character  have 
been  repeatedly  described,  of  which  the  malignant  spinal-meningitis, 
which  has  of  late  years  proved  so  fatal,  is  a  striking  example.  It  is 
altogether  possible,  therefore,  that  the  epidemics  of  these  kinds, 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  ergot,  may  have  had  another  origin; 
especially  as  no  experiments,  which  have  been  made  with  this  sub- 
stance, would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  could  produce  such 
effects.     The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  gangrenous  cases. 
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aad  opiam;  and  oeeasioaaUT  tbe  gangreaoas  coaditioa  occar% 
afcuiiig  die  bands  and  feet,  and  sometimes  a  whole  limb.  ( TVatir.  J# 
n/r^.,  etc^  4e  ^d.,  L  723.)  The  gangrene  is  preceded  bj  aensa-^ 
tions  of  formieadon  in  tbe  limb  and  over  tbe  body,  and  soaietimes  bj 
severe  pains.  In  some  instances  it  ceases  after  attaining  a  oertaia 
pwnt ;  and  the  patient,  7  sufficientlj  Tigoroos,  max  SQirire  witb  tbe 
loss  of  a  portion  of  bis  limbs.  In  other  insunces  it  proves  fatal, 
either  directly  in  a  few  days,  or  indirecUy,  after  a  longer  period, 
diroagfa  tbe  exhaasdon  of  the  sloagbing  process. 

AcuU  Pouoning.  The  general  symptoms  of  scate  ergotic  poisoning, 
from  tbe  use  of  the  contaminated  rye,  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Arpi 
from  personal  obsenrati<m.  Usually  from  half  an  hoar  to  an  boar 
after  a  meal,  cerebral  symptoms  begin  to  apppear :  such  as  a  feeling 
of  emptiness  of  the  brain,  bailing  of  the  ears,  diiiiness,  muses?  to 
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tantes,  dilatation  of  the  pnpil,  and  Bomnolence.  There  is  no  striking 
deliriam,  and  the  patient  answers  questions,  but  he  does  so  slowly 
and  with  hesitation.  Trembling  of  the  upper  limbs,  weakness  of  the 
knees,  and  an  unsteady  gait  occur,  and  partial  paraplegia  in  the 
worst  cases.  The  muscular  power  is  not  lost,  but  only  the  capacity 
to  regulate  the  movements,  as  in  alcoholic  intoxication.  When  the 
patient  is  placed  in  bed,  profound  sleep  comes  on,  with  a  profuse 
sweat,  and  a  soft,  full,  accelerated  pulse.  Sometimes  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea,  with  abdominal  pains,  are  experienced ;  in  which  case,  the 
cerebral  symptoms  are  less  severe.  The  affection  continues  gener- 
ally about  twelve  hours,  sometimes  however  is  prolonged  as  much 
as  two  days,  and  then  passes  off  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  some 
duhiess  of  head,  such  as  attends  recovery  from  drunkenness.  If  the 
patient  take  another  similar  meal,  he  is  similarly  acted  on ;  and  the 
affection  may  become  chronic,  under  the  continued  application  of  the 
cause;  but  abstinence  is  followed  by  restoration  to  health.  {Arch. 
aSn.,  Janv.  1855,  p.  84.)* 

*  In  the  OoMette  MidkaU  de  Lyon  for  the  Slat  of  May,  1865,  is  a  notice  of  the 
gangrenous  effeots  attendant  upon  an  epidemic,  ascribed  to  the  use  of  ergotted  rye, 
which  occurred  in  the  years  1854  and  1855,  in  the  Ticinity  of  Lyons.  The  epidemic 
followed  the  long  prevalence  of  rainy  weather,  which  had  probably  faToured  the 
prodaction  of  ergot.  Many  cases  were  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Lyons.  The 
patients  exhibited  general  symptoms  of  great  debility.  The  gangrene  attacked  the 
extremities  exclusively,  and  was  generally  of  the  kind  called  dry;  though  there 
were  some  cases  of  moist  gangrene^  and  these  were  most  dangerous  in  their  character. 
In  some  instances  it  appeared  to  be  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  coagulation  from 
arteritis;  but  the  doubt  may  well  suggest  itself,  whether  this  was  not  the  result  of 
the  reaction  of  the  rital  power  against  the  gangrene.  In  most  instances  the  gan- 
grene destroyed  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  one  foot,  but  in  some  only  the 
great  toe.  In  a  few  cases  both  legs  mortified  nearly  to  the  knee,  and  in  one  case, 
that  of  a  youth  of  14,  this  affection  extended  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  When 
the  upper  extremities  were  attacked,  the  gangrene  was  generally  confined  to  the 
fingers,  and  rarely  passed  the  wrist.  {Arch,  Gin.,  5e  s^r.,  vi.  p.  605.) 

In  another  epidemic,  ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  which  occurred  in  Upper  Hesse 
in  the  year  1855-6,  and  was  described  by  Dr.  Heusinger,  the  nerTous  and  spasmodic 
phenomena  were  predominant,  with  little  tendency  to  gangrene.  Out  of  102  persons 
attacked,  12  died,  and  these  were  all  under  12  years  of  age.  Not  a  single  indiTidual 
in  good  circumstances  was  afiTected;  but  only  the  miserably  poor  who  were  com- 
pelled to  liTc  on  a  damaged  crop,  in  which  ergot  was  proved  to  exist.  The  malady 
generally  commenced  with  vertigo,  and  disturbance  of  sight  and  hearing,  which 
were  followed  by  formication  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  gradually  extending  over  the  body. 
Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  soon  appeared;  the  fingers  were  firmly  flexed, 
and  could  be  extended  only  by  violence;  the  forearm  was  flexed  on  the  arm,  and 
the  hands  were  pressed  against  the  chest;  the  toes  were  also  flexed,  and  the  ankle 
and  knees  strongly  drawn  inward.    The  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  chest,  in- 
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2.  Mode  of  Operation. 

Ergot  seems  capable  of  prodacing  local  irritation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowelSy  as  indicated  by  the  naosea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and 
abdominal  pains,  which  have  been  noticed  as  among  its  occasional 
effects  in  over-doses.  Bat  its  characteristic  phenomena  follow  its 
absorption.  These  are  of  two  kinds;  1.  those  dependent  on  the 
action  upon  the  ntems,  and  2«  those  upon  the  brain.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  action  on  the  uterus  is  produced  by  an  impression 
on  the  nervous  centres  of  the  organ,  and  not  on  the  muscular  tissue 
directly;  so  that  the  influence  of  the  medicine,  after  absorption,  is 
mainly  if  not  exclusively  on  the  nervous  system.  The  circulation  is 
said  by  Dr.  Arpi  to  be  somewhat  accelerated,  and  others  have  made 
the  same  statement;  but  the  general  current  of  testimony  is  in  a 
oontrary  direction;  and,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone, 
I  have  known  the  circulation  to  be  depressed,  but  never,  I  believe, 
excited.  Nevertheless,  it  may  well  happen  that  an  irritant  effect  on 
the  stomach  may  sometimes  sympathetically  excite  the  heart.  But, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  direct  systemic  impression  on  the  male  system, 
it  seems  to  be  one  of  general  nervous  depression,  affecting  both  the 
animal  and  organic  functions,  and  of  course  involving  the  heart. 
In  this  way  may  be  explained  the  tendency  of  ergotism  to  terminate 
in  dry  gangrene  of  the  extremities.  The  organic  nervous  influence, 
under  the  continued  action  of  the  poison,  ceases  to  be  exerted  upon 
the  capillaries,  which  become  as  it  were  paralyzed,  and  unable  to 
earry  on  the  blood.  The  death  of  the  part  follows  necessarily.  The 
result  is  apparently  owing  to  a  direct  depressing  influence  of  the 
poison  on  this  part  of  the  circulating  system;  namely,  on  the  ex- 

dnding  the  diaphragm,  were  also  contracted,  and  the  patients  breathed  with  diffi- 
euUy.  The  masoles  of  the  face  participated  in  the  affection,  and  oTon  those  of  the 
glottis,  oaosing  paroxysms  of  yiolent  dyspnoea.  The  uterus,  whether  pregnant  or 
not,  was  neyer  attacked  with  spasm.  The  formication  and  the  tonic  tpasmi  were  often 
9$r^pamfiiL  The  pulse  was  small,  the  digestion  slow,  the  appetite  normal,  and  in  no 
faistanoe  was  there  fcTer.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  loss  of  sensation,  generally  lim- 
ited to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  but  sometimes  occupying  large  extents  of  sur- 
Ihee,  or  eyen  the  whole  body.  This  anesthesia  always  followed  the  contractions,  and 
WM  sometimes  itself  followed  by  partial  gangrene.  The  loss  of  sensibility  extended 
eometimes  to  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste.  The  malady  was  usually  of  a  parox- 
ysmal character,  with  interrals  more  or  less  prolonged.  In  the  yiolence  of  the 
paroxysms  there  were  sometimes  tetanic  spasms,  epileptiform  couTulsions,  loss  of 
ooDseiousness,  and  delirium  of  yariable  duration.  The  length  of  the  disease  was 
altogether  unceriain.  Generally  it  continued  seyeral  months;  the  reeoTery  was 
alow ;  and  relapses  common.  When  death  took  place,  it  was  always  in  a  conyulsiye 
paroxysm,  and  by  asphyxia.  {Ibid,,  ix.  p.  696,  Mai,  1867.) — Note  to  the  eecond  edition. 
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treme  vessels.  The  gangrene  is  of  the  dry  kind,  because  the  vessels, 
in  their  state  of  nervous  death,  can  no  longer  receive  and  carry  on 
the  blood,  and  consequently  collapse.  It  will  be  found  that,  by  this 
mode  of  operation,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able therapeutic  effects  of  ergot. 

8.  JEffeeti  and  U$e  of  Ergot  a$  a  Motor-Umulant. 

I  have  hithei^to  said  little  on  this  subject,  because  it  seems  to  be 
isolated  by  its  nature,  and  the  remarks  upon  it  come  most  conve- 
niently under  a  separate  head.  Ergot  has  been  long  used,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  by  midwives,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  delivery;  but  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  first 
distinctly  drawn  to  the  subject  by  Dr.  Steams,  of  Saratoga  County, 
New  York ;  and  the  influence  and  use  of  the  medicine  were  familiar 
to  the  profession  in  America,  long  before  it  attracted  particular 
notice  in  Europe.  The  first  published  notice  of  it  by  Dr.  Steams 
was  in  1807  {N.  T.  Med.  Repository y  zi.) ;  an  elaborate  paper  upon 
its  use  in  promoting  labor,  arresting  hemorrhage,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Oliver 
Prescott,  was  published  in  1814  {Med.  and  Phy$.  Jimm'.,  zzzii. 
90) ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  the  medicine  was  not  used  in 
England  until  1824. 

The  effect  of  ergot  in  producing  painful  uterine  contraction  has 
been  already  mentioned.  It  is  most  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
pregnant  state,  at  the  normal  period  of  delivery.  It  comes  on,  ac- 
cording to  Prescott,  at  periods  varying  from  8  to  20  minutes  after 
the  administration  of  the  medicine ;  and  continues  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  contractions  differ  from  the  ordinary 
labour-pains  in  their  continuousness;  scarcely  any  interval  of  repose 
occurring,  until  the  gradual  cessation  of  the  influence  of  the  medicine. 
The  question  here  presents  itself,  whether  this  influence  is  exerted 
upon  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  Prescott  and  others  have  main- 
tained that  it  is  not.  But  their  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  posi- 
tive statements  of  others,  that  bearing-down  pains  are  sometimes  felt 
in  the  region  of  the  womb,  and  rending  pains  in  the  thighs.  Another 
question,  of  great  importance,  is  whether  the  medicine  is  capable  of 
bringing  on  abortion.  Directly  opposite  statements  have  been  made 
on  this  point,  both  as  regards  the  human  subject  and  the  lower 
animals;  but,  though  we  may  believe  those  who  maintain  the  nega- 
tive of  this  question,  so  far  as  their  own  observation  has  extended, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  credence  to  others  who  have  wiinessed 
the  effects  referred  to.     The  truth  probably  is,  that  the  peculiar  in- 
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stcfine  OBBirMfxtt  M  odbcr  pm9«li^ 
i^  cfccc  in  soiw  ]EtftuMi»«  u  iBT  raj:l^ 
IB  the  vumpre^euted  stts^e  of  llir  mmuk 
TeslmoBT  k  too  smMig  to  t^  poiau  tLu  h  is  €ip«hl«  of  |ivicid«di||t 
abortioo,  toadait  of  dcsul;  Imi  it  ceruinlr  csumoc  be  r^Ml  on  ftir 
Ae  pwpooe;  and  woold  probablr  ftD  in  tlie  great  majoriiT  of  eamo* 
The  cmpkjmeat  of  cfgot  to  assist  in  tedioas  laboars  aoaU  teeai 
to  foDow  from  a  kao vkdge  of  its  powers  Tei  ofdiuoa  i»  not  eatirdr 
aeeofdant  oq  tbii  point.  Injnrx  both  to  the  laothcar  and  ehiM  it 
apprehended.  The  painfal  and  rehement  ateiine  eoatractionsk  vith 
the  eorresponding  efbrts  of  the  mother,  are  thought  in  Tarioat  vaja 
to  react  injarioasly  iq>on  the  srstenu  and,  among  other  resalta,  to 
endanger  rupture  of  the  womb,  and  congeetk>n  of  the  brain  with  eon* 
lequent  puerperal  eonrulsions.  The  death  of  the  foetus  is  supposed 
frequently  to  result  from  the  riolent  and  unremitting  oompre9sion« 
irresting  the  circulation  of  the  cord,  or  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
blood  by  temporarily  obliterating  the  ressels  of  the  uterus  itaelf. 
Btatisties  too  have  been  brought  fearfully  to  bear  against  this  use  of 
ergot.  There  has  no  doubt  been  much  exaggeration.  As  the  medi* 
eine  has  been  most  employed  in  difficult  labours,  offering  some  unu<> 
Bual  impediment  to  the  ordinary  performance  of  the  function,  it  is 
rery  probable  that  many,  and  much  the  greater  number  of  fatal  re» 
suits  have  been  mere  coincidences,  and  that  they  would  have  occurred 
without  the  use  of  the  medicine.  But  both  reason  and  experience 
unite  in  the  conclusion,  that  ergot  may  do  great  mischief;  and 
that  an  instrument  of  so  much  power  for  evil  must  bo  used  with  cau- 
tion, and  careful  discrimination.  The  rules  laid  down  for  its  use  by 
the  most  experienced  obstetricians,  who  advocate  a  rosort  to  it,  are 
the  following.  The  case  must  always  be  beyond  the  efforts  of  nature 
unaided.  The  os  uteri  must  be  dilated,  and  the  outer  passages  lubri* 
cated.  The  presentation  must  be  natural,  or  at  least  not  such  aa  in 
itself  to  present  any  obstacle  to  safe  delivery.    There  must  be  no 
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mechanical  impediment,  such  as  morbid  growths,  rigidity  of  the  tis- 
sues, or  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  head  and  the  outlets 
through  which  it  must  pass.  The  measure  should  not  be  resorted  to 
early,  where  no  serious  danger  is  apprehended  from  delay ;  and  due 
patience  should  be  exercised  in  awaiting  the  efforts  of  nature.  Dila- 
tation of  the  OS  uteri  is  not  insisted  on  by  all ;  as  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  medicine  has  a  tendency  to  induce  this  condition.  But  it  is 
obvious  that,  should  it  fail  to  do  so,  the  greatest  danger  might  be 
apprehended  for  the  foetus;  and  cautious  practitioners  insist  on  this 
prerequisite.    It  is  said  that  the  membranes  must  not  be  ruptured. 

The  circumstances  which  are  thought  to  justify  the  measure  are, 
1.  lingering  labour  when  the  efforts  of  nature  hare  ceased,  or  are 
quite  inadequate,  and  when  the  above  conditions  are  presented ;  2. 
immediate  danger  from  flooding,  with  failure  of  the  natural  pains, 
and  without  malposition  of  the  placenta ;  8.  when  the  death  of  the 
foetus  is  well  ascertained,  and  the  patient  is  in  danger  from  exhaus- 
tion or  constitutional  irritation ;  4.  when,  from  previous  experience 
in  the  case  of  the  individual,  there  is  reason  to  fear  alarming  hemor- 
rhage immediately  after  delivery ;  5.  retention  of  the  placenta  from 
deficiency  of  uterine  contraction ;  and  6.  dangerous  hemorrhage  fol- 
lowing delivery.  But,  even  under  some  of  the  circumstances  here 
mentioned,  many  practitioners  would  advise  the  preferable  applica- 
tion of  instruments,  if  they  were  at  hand,  and  the  skill  requisite  for 
their  use  existed.  A  resort  to  ergot  has  been  strongly  recommended 
in  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  with  a  view  to  hasten  delivery ; 
and  a  number  of  successful  cases  have  been  recorded.  Having  no 
experience  in  these  cases,  I  do  not  pretend  even  to  offer  an  opinion ; 
but  I  can  see  no  danger  from  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  drug, 
which  have  been  urged  against  its  use ;  for  we  have  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  its  influence  is  irritant  or  congestive  upon  the  brain ;  but 
rather  the  reverse. 

For  the  expulsion  of  clots  of  blood  remaining  in  the  uterus,  and 
of  the  dead  foetus  in  protracted  cases  of  abortion,  in  the  earlier 
Btages  of  pregnancy,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  use. 

In  reference  to  the  same  property  of  causing  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  ergot  is  frequently  employed,  in  other  conditions  than  those 
connected  with  childbirth.  Thus,  it  has  been  recommended  for  the 
expulsion  of  hydatids,  and  for  forcing  out  uterine  polypi  from  the 
cavity,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  an  operation  for  their 
Extraction.  Indeed,  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred,  in  which  polypi 
have  been  completely  expelled  by  the  uterine  contraction. 
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Hie  voe  of  ergot  bas  mko  been  extended  to  manT  other  diMMi»<^ 
IB  the  trefttaDeni  of  irfaidi  snooew  bms  been  cUiuHsi  f^v  it  br  ovh"  «%r 
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jfniiafiMi  JUpg,  witb  snppooed  advantage :  as  also  in  iharrh^^  and 
dymmUry;  and  it  is  not  imposaible,  admitting  the  influence  on  tbe 
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capillary  circulation  above  claimed  for  it,  that  it  may  prove  useful 
in  these  complaints.  In  intermittent  fevefj  in  which  it  is  stated  to 
have  proved  effectual,  its  operation  on  the  nervous  system  would  be 
likely  to  render  it  useful;  though  proofs  are  yet  wanting  of  its 
peculiar  efficacy.  In  hysteria  it  may  have  proved  serviceable 
through  the  same  property.  But  its  applicability  to  the  treatment 
of  paraplegia^  and  paralytic  eonditiane  of  the  bladder^  for  which  it 
has  been  recommended,  would  scarcely  be  inferred  from  anything 
that  is  known  of  its  physiological  effects.  Great  advantage  has 
been  claimed  for  it  in  d^eets  of  vision^  dependent  on  congestion  of 
the  interior  vessels  of  the  eye.  It  may  operate  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  by  diminishing  the  capillary  circulation. 

6.  Administration. 

For  producing  uterine  contraction,  powdered  ergot  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  twenty  grains,  repeated  every  twenty  minutes,  until 
the  desired  effect  is  produced,  or  till  it  occasion  unpleasant  gastric 
or  cerebral  symptoms.  It  has  been  customary  to  limit  its  use  to  a 
drachm;  but,  in  cases  of  urgency,  when  its  effects  are  not  obtained, 
the  dose  may  be  increased  with  impunity  beyond  this  amount.  As 
soon  as  it  evinces  any  influence  on  the  brain,  or  occasions  sickness 
of  stomach,  it  should  be  omitted.  In  the  treatment  of  uterine 
hemorrhage,  and  for  other  purposes,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  may  be 
administered  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently  under 
urgent  circumstances.  I  have  generally  used  ten  grains  every  two 
hours  during  the  day,  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  and  have  never 
witnessed  ill  effects  from  it.  It  should  not,  however,  be  given  con- 
tinuously  for  a  great  length  of  time.  After  three  or  four  days,  it 
might  be  best  to  suspend  its  use ;  to  be  resumed  should  circumstances 
appear  to  call  for  it. 

An  it\fusion  of  ergot  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm 
to  four  fluidounces  of  water,  of  which  one-third  may  be  given  for  a 
dose,  repeated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  powder. 

Wine  of  Ergot  (V INUM  EROOTiB,  U.  S.)  is  made  with  two  ounces 
of  ergot  and  a  pint  of  wine,  and  is  given  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three 
fluidrachms  to  a  woman  in  labour;  and  one  or  two  drachms  for  other 
purposes. 

A  Tincture  is  directed  by  the  Dublin  College  (Tinotura  Ergotjs, 
J)ub.)j  of  which  the  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms;  and  an  Ethereal 
Tincture  by  the  London  College  (Tinctura  EReoTiB  ^thbrsa, 
Lond.\  made  by  macerating  ergot  in  ether,  and  given  in  the  dose  of 
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a  flaidraohm.    Bat  the  latter  preparation  is  anneoessarj,  and  is  ob- 
jectionable on  account  of  the  extreme  volatility  of  the  menstmnm. 

The  purified  eztraetj  called  bj  M.  Bonjean  ergotin,  is  sometimes 
employed.  For  the  mode  of  its  preparation  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.    The  dose  of  it  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 

Thongh  ergot  is  the  only  uterine  motor-stimulant  of  undoubted 
powers,  there  are  several  other  agents  which  are  asserted  to  have  the 
same  property,  and  of  which  a  brief  notice  is  requisite. 

L  EXTRACT  OF  EEKP. — Extractum  Cannabis.  U.S. — Ex- 
TRACTUM  Cannabis  Indict.  Dub. 

If  the  reader  will  recur  to  pagen  786  and  787  of  the  first  volumCi 
be  will  find  that,  according  to  Dr.  Alexander  Ghristison,  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  extract  of  hemp  possesses  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  uterine  contractions,  bringing  them  on  with  great  prompt- 
ness and  energy,  and  having  the  great  advantage  over  ergot,  at 
least  as  an  aid  to  parturition,  that  its  operation  is  not  long  con- 
tinuous. It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been 
already  stated  in  the  article  referred  to.  If  general  experience 
should  confirm  that  of  Dr.  Christison,  he  will  have  made  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  obstetrician. 

2.  TAVBT. — Tanacetum.  U.S. 

This  has  been  already  noticed  both  among  the  tonics  and  emmen- 
agogues  (i.  814  and  ii.  695).  Without  having  any  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  powers  of  tansy,  in  the  relation  in  which  it  is  here  con- 
sidered, I  have  been  assured  by  a  highly  respectable  practitioner,  in 
whom  I  have  entire  confidence,  that,  within  his  own  knowledge,  the 
midwives,  in  his  neighbourhood,  are  in  the  habit  of  using  an  infusion 
of  tansy  for  the  promotion  of  labour,  and  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  lingering  cases.  He  has  himself  also  employed  the  remedy 
with  advantage,  and  believes  it  to  operate  by  directly  promoting  the 
contraction  of  the  organ,  without  producing  vascular  irritation. 
This  is  no  new  application  of  tansy,  but  seems  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  by  the  profession.  The  oil  is  often  used  by  the  country 
people  with  the  view  of  inducing  abortion;  and  three  instances  of 
death  from  it,  taken  with  this  object,  are  noticed  in  the  account  of 
tansy  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  work.  It  certainly  has  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  nervous  system.* 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  fint  edition,  the  author  has  reoeiTed  a  letter  Arom  hia 
IHend,  Dr.  Qointon  Qibbon,  of  Salem,  N.  J.  (Oct.  17,  18o6),  detailing  several  eases 
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3.  SOOT  OF  THE  COTTON  PLANT. — Oossypii  Radix. 

This  is  the  root  of  Q-oBBypium  herlaceumj  or  the  common  cotton 
plant  of  our  Southern  States.  It  is  said  to  be  much  employed  by  the 
slaves  of  the  South  for  producing  abortion,  and  Dr.  Bouchelle,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  what  is  known  on  this 
subject,  considers  it  not  inferior  to  ergot  in  its  power  of  promoting 
uterine  contraction.  (See  U.  S.  Dispensatory,)  He  believes  that  it 
operates  without  injury  to  the  general  health  in  any  way,  and  uses 
it  habitually  to  assist  lingering  labour.  He  boils  four  ounces  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  root  in  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  gives  a 
wineglassful  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Shaw, 
of  Robertson  County,  Tenn.,  confirms  the  statements  of  Dr.  Bou- 
chelle.  {Nashville  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surg.^  J^ly,  1855.)  This 
is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  further  investigation.  Ainslie  states 
that  in  India  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  used  in  urinary  disorder. 


Several  other  medicines  have  been  used,  under  the  impression  that 
they  possessed  the  power  of  promoting  uterine  contraction.  By  not 
a  few,  Borax  has  been  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  this  property; 
but  others  deem  it  utterly  inefficient,  and  with  greater  probability  on 
their  side.  Digitalis  is  supposed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson,  from 
the  extraordinary  power  which  it  has  displayed  in  his  hands  in  ar- 
resting hemorrhage  of  the  uterus,  to  promote  uterine  contraction; 
but  admitting  the  therapeutic  effect,  it  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to 
such  an  agency  in  its  production.  In  another  part  of  this  work  {vol. 
ii.  p.  112),  the  result  is  considered  as  more  probably  ascribable  to  a 
sedative  action  on  the  capillaries.  Uva  Ursi  is,  with  a  greater 
appearance  of  probability,  ranked  in  this  class  of  medicines ;  as  it 
undoubtedly  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  urinary  organs.  It  has 
been  used  in  not  a  few  instances ;  and  some  are  disposed  to  claim  for 
it  an  energy  little  inferior  to  that  of  ergot. 

in  which  tansy  appears  to  hare  acted  Tery  fayonrably  in  bringing  on  nterine  con- 
traction in  tedious  labour,  in  one  after  ergot  had  failed.  In  one  of  the  cases  two 
drachms  of  the  dried  herb  were  used;  in  another  the  quantity  was  indefinite. 
The  OS  uteri  was  dilated,  and  the  protraction  of  delivery  was  owing  simply  to  lan- 
guor of  the  uterus.  The  pains  were  brought  on  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour.  Dr.  Gibbon  does  not  consider  the  medicine  so  efficient  as  ergot,  but  neyer- 
theless  yery  useful  in  moderate  cases,  or  as  a  substitute.  (Note  to  ike  tteond  edition.) 


1.3  sukLACMwrsL  nd 


SIALAGOGUES. 

SlALAGOcm  mre  medicines  wbich  increase  the  secretion  of  saJiri^ 
ftnd  of  tlie  mncos  of  the  month  and  fanoes.  There  are  two  Prisons 
of  them;  one  <^wrating  through  the  system,  the  other  bj  direct  con* 
tad  with  the  bnecal  mncoos  membrane. 

1.  There  are  many  substances  which  m<Mre  or  less  increase  the 
secretion  of  salira,  when  taken  intemallj,  bat  Tcry  few  which  do  so 
regolarly,  <Mr  to  an  amount  which  would  render  their  employment  for 
this  effect  desirable.  The  only  medicines  which  could  be  reUed  upon 
ts  sialagogues,  intemaUy  administered,  are  the  preparations  of  mer- 
euryi  which  appear  to  exercise  a  peculiar  influence  orer  these  glands, 
though  much  of  their  effect  must  be  ascribed  to  the  stomatitis  pro- 
duced by  them;  inflammation  of  the  mouth  operating  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  saliTary  secretion.  It  is,  howerer,  quite  unnecessary 
to  pursue  our  inquiries,  in  this  place,  into  the  sialagogue  operation 
of  internal  medicines,  as  none  of  them  are  prescribed  for  their  effects 
in  this  way,  not  CTcn  the  mercurials ;  and,  in  relation  to  the  scTcral 
indiTidual  substances  having  more  or  less  of  the  property,  their  pos- 
session of  it  has  been  alluded  to,  when  they  have  been  elsewhere 
treated  of. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  of  some  interest,  that  the  $en9ation  qf  nausea 
is  usually  attended  with  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva,  and  that  emetic 
substances  are,  consequently,  in  general,  very  efficient  sialagogues. 
Mental  influenety  also,  has  often  great  effect  in  stimulating  this  func- 
tion. Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  effect  of  the  mere  idea  of  food, 
especially  when  the  appetite  is  somewhat  keen,  in  promoting  the  flow 
of  saliva.  The  mouth  of  the  hungry  man  ^*  waters**  at  the  sight  or 
thought  of  an  approaching  meal.  It  is  not  impossible  that  such 
influences  may  sometimes  be  brought  to  bear  advantageously  upon 
the  function,  as  a  therapeutic  measure.  Thus,  in  cases  of  the  mono- 
maniacal,  who  purpose  to  starve  themselves  to  death,  a  plate  of  food 
set  before  them,  and  allowed  to  remain,  sometimes  overcomes  an 
obstinacy  which  refuses  to  yield  to  solicitation  or  menaces.  In  ex- 
amimng  the  tongue,  as  an  index  of  the  state  of  the  system,  if  we  find 
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the  mouth  dry,  we  can  often  succeed  by  causing  the  patient  to  close 
his  mouth,  and  move  the  tongue  about,  in  inducing  sufficient  secre- 
tion to  render  the  parts  moist.  In  such  a  case,  we  may  infer  that 
the  dryness  was  owing  to  some  comparatively  trivial  cause;  as,  in 
the  healthful  state,  the  very  thought  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  provoke  the  action  of  the  glands ;  whereas,  if  the  function 
had  been  suppressed  by  some  general  morbid  influence,  it  would 
scarcely  return  upon  such  gentle  solicitation.  I  have  often  been 
enabled  to  deduce  somewhat  important  practical  inferences,  as  to 
the  state  of  the  system,  from  this  simple  experiment. 

2.  It  is  only  the  local  sialagogues  that  are  practically  employed, 
and  that  we  are  now  to  consider.  These  act  by  an  irritant  impres- 
sion on  the  membrane,  which  calls  the  mucous  follicles  directly  into 
increased  action,  and  the  salivary  glands  indirectly  through  the  sym- 
pathy which  connects  them  with  the  mouth.  Any  irritant  may  thus 
prove  sialagogue;  and  even  the  act  of  mastication,  though  exercised 
upon  a  perfectly  bland  and  tasteless  object,  will  have  more  or  less 
of  the  effect.  As  substances  used  in  thb  way  are  generally  chewed, 
they  are  called  not  unfrequently  masticatmes.  Those  actually  em* 
ployed  remedially  are  always  more  or  less  irritant,  and  some  of  them 
very  powerfully  so. 

They  operate  therapeutically  in  three  ways;  fintj  as  direct  stimu- 
lants to  the  parts  with  which  they  come  into  contact;  ieeondly^  by 
depletion  from  the  secreting  vessels;  and  thirdly y  by  revulsion  from 
neighbouring  parts. 

1.  In  reference  to  the^r^^  method  of  action,  they  maybe  used  ad- 
vantageously in  debilitated  or  paralytic  states  of  the  tongue,  fauces, 
or  mouth  generally.  Loss  of  taste  or  of  motor  power  in  the  tongue, 
relaxation  of  the  uvula  from  weakness,  and  difficulty  of  deglutition 
from  palsy  of  the  fauces,  may  sometimes  be  relieved  in  this  way,  pro- 
vided the  affection  has  become  quite  local,  or  is  not  associated  with 
acute  disorder  of  the  nervous  centres. 

2.  Through  their  depletory  influence  they  may  relieve  inflamma- 
tory conditions  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  especially  painful  rheu- 
matic inflammation  of  the  jaws  and  face,  and  inflammations  not 
rheumatic  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  antra,  especially 
somewhat  chronic  in  their  character.  Masticatories  often  prove  of 
considerable  service  in  inflammatory  toothache. 

S.  By  revulsion  they  act  beneficially  in  the  same  affections,  as  also 
in  neuralgic  conditions  of  the  face,  and  inflammation  of  parts  some- 
what more  distant,  as  in  chronic  tumefactions  qf  the  salivary  glands 
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themselreSy  and  similar  affections  of  tlie  £m4iac\iam  fM5<«  tlie  tfjnynx^ 
the  fyety  ear9^  and  mcMiril9,  In  ckrfmic  i<mr»ni^tai  from  inflammativHi 
of  the  larrnx,  and  deqfme$$  from  dosnre  of  the  Eustachian  tabe« 
considerable  advantage  maj  sometimes  be  derived  from  irritant  im* 
pressions,  made  on  the  fauces  bj  these  medicines.  As  the  saliva, 
impregnated  with  the  soluble  principles  of  the  masticatory,  is  sval* 
lowed,  it  has  some  effect  on  the  stomach  also;  and  this  must  always 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  recommending  these  medicines. 


The  substances  most  frequently  used  as  local  sialagogues,  are 

TOBACCO,  OnrGSK  KOOT,  HOKSS-ILADISH,  MEZBRBOX,  and  PXUJTORT. 

These  haTe  ahready  been  considered,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
which  reqiures  a  brief  notice. 

FELUTOBT. — PiRnHKUM.  U.S.j  Lond.y  EJ. 

This  is  the  root  of  ^nacyc/tit  Pyrethrum  {Anthemu  Pyxthrum^ 
Linn.),  a  small,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  growing  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  medicine  is  sometimes  called, 
from  its  commercial  origb,  peJlitory  of  Spain. 

The  root  is  cylindrical  or  fusiform,  about  the  siie  of  the  little 
finger,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  light-brown  externally  with  dark  shin- 
ing points  on  the  surface,  hard,  brittle,  with  a  resinous  and  radiated 
fracture,  inodorous,  and  of  a  taste  feeble  at  first,  but  afterwards 
acidulous,  saline,  and  acrid.  It  produces,  also,  a  tingling,  burning 
sensation,  which  spreads  over  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  is  very 
durable.  Its  active  properties  appear  to  reside  in  a  resinous  ingre- 
dient. 

When  chewed,  it  produces  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and  has  proved 
useful  in  painful  affections  of  the  head  and  face  of  a  rheumatic  or 
neuralgic  character^  toothache^  palsy  of  the  tongue  atid  fauces^  rt*- 
laxation  of  the  uvulaj  etc.  The  quantity  used  at  one  time  may  bo 
half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm.  A  tincture  prepared  by  macerating  a 
drachm  in  a  fluidounce  of  alcohol,  may  be  used  as  a  local  application 
in  toothache;  and  the  alcoholic  extract  has  sometimes  been  intro- 
duced into  the  hollow  of  a  carious  tooth,  for  its  benumbing  effect. 
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ERRHINES. 

These  are  medicines  calcalated  to  produce  an  increased  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils.  As  all  of  them  are  apt 
to  cause  sneezing,  thej  are  also  called  sternutatories.  No  medicines 
are  taken  internally  with  this  special  view.  All  are  applied  directly 
to  the  interior  of  the  nostrils  themselves.  So  far  as  the  increased 
secretion  is  concerned,  they  operate  by  directly  stimulating  the  secret- 
ing tissue.  Sneezing  is  produced  through  an  impression  transmitted 
to  the  nervous  centres  in  the  encephalon,  which  then  call  into  action, 
and  combine  to  one  purpose,  the  various  muscles  of  the  chest,  neck,  and 
face,  concerned  in  the  act.  At  the  same  time  that  the  impression  is 
thus  made  on  the  nervous  centres,  which  leads  to  the  act  of  sneezing, 
a  sensation  is  produced,  of  greater  or  less  strength,  which  sometimes 
serves  important  therapeutic  purposes. 

The  agencies  through  which  errhines  operate  beneficially  in  dis- 
ease, are  1.  a  simple  stimulant  or  excitant  impression  on  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane;  2.  an  increased  secretion  by  which  they  deplete 
from  the  vessels;  8.  a  revulsive  influence  on  neighbouring  parts;  and 
4.  the  various  influences  of  the  sensation  excited,  and  acts  produced, 
through  the  nervous  centres. 

1.  By  their  stimulation  of  the  membrane^  they  sometimes  prove 
useful  in  defective  secretion  of  the  nasal  mucuSy  or  unhealthy  dryness 
of  the  membrane,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  same^  and  in  paraly- 
sis of  the  sense  of  smelly  and  of  the  soft  palate. 

2.  By  depletion^  they  tend  to  relieve  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  as  of  the  antra,  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  Eustachian 
tube,  the  ears,  eyes,  face,  and  scalp. 

3.  Their  revulsive  influence  is  useful  in  the  same  inflammatory 
afiections,  and  also  in  neuralgia  of  diflerent  parts  of  the  face  and 
scalp.  Obstinate  chronic  ophthalmia^  excessive  sensibility  of  the  re- 
tinay  amaurosiSy  rheumatic  conditions  of  the  eyey  frontal  and  facial 
neuralgiay  earachcy  chronic  otitis  and  deafnesSy  obstinate  headacheSy 
and  even  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  meningeSy  are 
complaints  which  offer  indications  for  the  use  of  these  medicines. 
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4.  In  reference  to  their  excitant  impression  on  the  cerebral  cen* 
tres,  they  are  used  to  obviate  faintne$$  or  tyneapey  to  restore  m«- 
pended  re$pircUumj  to  eompoee  irregularities  of  respiration  of  a  purely 
nervous  character j  to  prodace  a  shock  which  may  rouse  from  insensi- 
hUUy  or  am^aj  when  not  dependent  on  active  congestion  or  compres- 
sion of  the  brain.  Bj  the  sneezing  thej  excite,  they  aid  in  expelling 
foreign  bodies  and  aeeumulated  m%Leus  from  the  nasal  and  respira- 
tory passages,  rouse  eensibility  by  their  action  on  the  brain,  and  pro- 
duce a  ihock  on  the  syetem,  which  may  aid  in  the  supersession  of 
paroxysmal  affections^  or  in  breaking  up  commencing  attacks  of  dis- 
ease.  Bat  care  most  be  taken  not  to  employ  this  measure  in  cases 
with  active  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  a  tendency  towards  it. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  use  of  errhines,  that  some  of 
them,  as  tobacco  and  torpeth  mineral,  may  possibly  be  absorbed  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  that  they  are  liable  also  to  be  swallowed  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Like  most  other  medicines,  they  suffer  a  diminution  of  power  by 
long-continued  use. 

There  are  no  particular  limits  to  the  frequency  of  their  exhibition; 
the  physician  being  influenced  upon  this  point  by  various  considera- 
tions connected  with  the  activity  of  the  medicine,  and  the  particular 
bdication  to  be  fulfilled. 

Most  substances,  whether  acrid  or  not,  will  act  as  errhines  when 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  in  the  state  of  powder,  if  not  impalpable ; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  these  cavities  having  been  made  exquisitely 
sensitive,  in  order  to  guard  the  lungs  against  the  intrusion  of  noxious 
agents.  Powdered  gum  or  sugar  will  often  produce  this  effect ;  and 
I  have  known  water,  a  little  too  hot  or  a  little  too  cold,  to  act  in  a 
rimilar  manner.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  is  only  medicines  capa- 
ble of  impressing  the  nostrils  dynamically,  that  are  used  for  the 
purpose. 

L  ABOMATIC  FOWDEBS.  Various  aromatic  herbs,  in  the  form 
of  powder,  have  been  long  used  as  errhines ;  the  choice  being  directed 
to  them  probably  by  their  agreeable  odour.  Rosemary^  sagCy  the 
mtnts,  lavender,  common  and  sweet  marjoram,  thyme,  or  horehound 
may  be  used,  when  only  a  mild  impression  is  desired. 

2.  TOBACCO  may  be  considered  as  next  in  the  ascending  order  of 
efficiency.  This  is  so  well  known  as  an  errhine,  in  the  different  forms 
of  snuff,  that  it  requires  no  comment  here.  It  is  one  of  the  sub- 
stances to  which  the  nostrils  soonest  become  accustomed;  so  that  to 
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maintain  a  given  impression,  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  quantity  very  greatly.  In  the  use  of  it,  the  physician 
should  bear  in  mind  its  effects  on  the  stomach  and  nervous  system 
generally,  both  of  which  may  be  produced  by  this  mode  of  exhibi- 
tion; and  should  also,  before  prescribing  it,  give  some  weight  to  the 
consideration,  that  he  may  be  laying  the  basis  of  a  habit,  which  is 
certainly  not  very  cleanly,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  may  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  health.  The  effect  of  snuff  in  impairing  the  voice,  when 
much  and  long  used,  is  notorious;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  exces- 
sive use  has  the  same  injurious  effects  upon  the  digestive  organs,  and 
the  nervous  system,  as  smoking  and  chewing,  though  probably  not  in 
an  equal  degree. 

3.  ASABABACCA  {A$arum  Europseum)  is  a  small,  herbaceous, 
perennial,  European  plant,  all  parts  of  which  possess  acrid  proper- 
ties. Both  the  leaves  and  root  are  used.  The  leaves  have  long  foot- 
stalks, are  kidney-shaped,  somewhat  hairy  on  the  surface,  nearly 
inodorous,  and  of  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and  atrid  taste.  The  roots  are 
about  as  thick  as  a  quill,  quadrangular,  knotted,  contorted,  of  a  gray- 
ish colour,  a  somewhat  pungent  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste.  Taken 
internally,  asarabacca  operates  as  an  emetic,  and,  before  the  discov- 
ery of  ipecacuanha,  was  considerably  used  as  such ;  but  at  present  it 
is  employed  almost  exclusively  as  an  errhine.  Snuffed  up  the  nostrils 
in  the  state  of  powder,  it  excites  sneezing,  and  causes  an  increased 
flow  of  mucus,  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  blood,  and  is  said 
occasionally  to  continue  for  several  days.  The  leaves  are  milder 
than  the  root,  and  may  be  used  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
grains.  Of  the  powdered  root,  only  one  or  two  grains  should  be 
used.     They  may  be  employed  every  night. 

4.  WHITE  HELLEBOBE  (Vbratrum  Album,  U.S.;  Vbra- 
TRUM,  Land.y  Ed.\  which  is  the  root  of  Veratrum  album,  has  been 
already  sufficiently  described  (ii.  158).  The  powdered  root,  when 
introduced  into  the  nostrils,  causes  severe  and  painful  irritation,  with 
violent  sneezing,  and  copious  discharge  of  mucus.  It  is  the  most 
powerful  of  the  errhines  yet  mentioned,  and  is  not  without  danger, 
even  in  this  mode  of  exhibition,  if  used  in  excess.  Three  grains  of 
an  extract  prepared  from  it,  introduced  into  the  nostrils  of  a  cat, 
caused  death  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  been  employed 
as  an  errhine  more  especially  in  cases  of  amauroM.  Before  exhibi- 
tion, it  should  always  be  diluted  with  some  mild  substance,  as  pow- 
dered gum  arabic  or  powdered  liquorice  root,  of  which  five  parts  may 
be  employed  to  one  of  the  medicine. 
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6.  EUPHOBBIUM  is  a  concrete  resinons  exndation  of  one  or  more 
species  of  Euphorbia^  growing  in  the  North  of  Africa.  It  appears 
to  ezade  around  the  thorns  or  prickles  of  the  plant,  where  it  hardens. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  irregular  or  roundish  tears,  usually  about  the  size 
of  a  small  pea,  somewhat  friable,  with  one  or  two  holes  produced  by 
the  prickles,  of  a  yellowish  or  slightly  reddish  colour,  nearly  inodor- 
ous, and  of  a  taste  which,  though  agreeable  at  first,  becomes  at  length 
excessively  acrid  and  burning.  They  are  more  or  less  intermingled 
with  dust,  produced  by  their  attrition,  which  excites  violent  sneezing 
when  drawn  into  the  nostrils.  Euphorbium  is  a  severe  local  irritant, 
producing  inflammation  and  vesication  of  the  skin  when  applied,  and 
internally  operating  as  a  violent  emeto-cathartic.  It  is  supposed  also 
by  some  to  have  narcotic  powers.  It  is  occasionally  used  as  a  rube- 
facient or  vesicatory  application,  especially  in  veterinary  practice; 
but  it  is  retained  among  the  officinal  medicines  chiefly,  I  presume,  as 
an  errhine ;  though,  even  in  this  capacity,  it  is  not  much  employed. 
It  has  been  used  mainly  in  amaurosis  and  deafness.  It  should  never 
be  applied  undiluted,  but  always  mixed  with  six  or  eight  times  its 
weight  of  some  inert  powder,  as  powdered  gum  arabic  or  liquorice 
root,  starch,  or  flour.  Not  more  than  one  or  two  grains  should  be 
employed  at  once. 

e.  TXJBPETH  MINERAL  (Hydbabgvbi  Sulphas  Flavus,  U.S.) 
has  been  already  described  (ii.  461).  We  have  here  to  consider  it 
simply  as  an  errhine.  In  this  capacity,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
class.  Less  powerfully  irritant  than  the  last  two  mentioned,  it  is 
more  efficient  than  the  others,  and  may  be  employed  whenever  a  de- 
cided impression  is  required.  It  has  been  used  chiefly  in  chronic 
ophthalmia^  and  cephalic  affections;  and,  as  the  complaints  in  which 
it  is  most  useful  are  of  an  inflammatory  character,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that,  in  its  curative  influence,  its  errhine  properties  are  a  good 
deal  aided  by  its  alterative  action  as  a  mercurial.  It  sometimes  sali- 
vates when  applied  to  the  nostrils.  One  grain  may  be  employed  at 
once,  as  an  errhine,  diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  flour  or  starch. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
Local  Remedies  Affecting  the  Oganizatian. 

These  act  by  inflaming  or  destroying  the  part  affected.  They  are 
all  external  remedies.  Medicines  may  sometimes  cause  inflammation, 
or  even  gangrene,  when  taken  internally;  but  they  are  not  given  for 
the  purpose.  These  external  remedies  are  usually  arranged  in  three 
classes;  the  rubefacients,  epispastics,  and  escharotics;  the  first  simply 
reddening,  the  second  vesicating,  and  the  third  producing  the  death 
of  the  part.  There  might  also  be  made  a  class  of  pustulating  agents; 
but  I  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  multiply  subdivisions,  and 
therefore  include  these  among  the  rubefacients.  The  distinction 
between  the  classes  is  not  absolute.  The  same  medicine  may  belong 
to  all  the  three;  as  in  the  case  of  solution  of  ammonia,  which,  when 
feeble,  is  simply  rubefacient,  when  more  concentrated,  blisters,  and 
when  strongest,  acts  powerfully  as  a  caustic ;  and  there  are  few  of 
the  more  energetic  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  classes,  which  may 
not  be  so  applied  as  to  produce  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  others. 
But  of  the  medicines  belonging  to  this  division,  some  are  better  cal- 
culated for  one  of  the  modes  of  action,  and  others  for  another;  and 
they  are  both  used  and  classified  according  to  this  preferable  applica- 
bility. I  shall  treat  first  of  the  epispastics ;  because  their  considera- 
tion involves,  besides  what  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  principles 
which  govern  the  others  also,  so  that,  in  the  general  observations  in 
reference  to  the  rubefacients  and  escharotics,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
call  attention  only  to  a  few  points  of  difference;  and  time  will  thus 
be  spared. 
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EPISPASTICS. 

Thise  are  sometimes  called  veneatarieSj  and  not  unfrequentlj,  by 
an  elliptical  mode  of  expression,  blisters.  They  are  characterized 
by  the  special  property  of  blistering;  that  is,  of  producing  an  ezten- 
siTe  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  serous  liquid  beneath.  Their  first 
effect  is  to  inflame  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied;  and* the  sub- 
sequent vesication  is  the  result  of  the  inflammation,  the  distended 
vessels  relieving  themselves  by  efiusion.  The  particular  phenomena 
will  be  more  appropriately  detailed  under  the  individual  articles  of 
the  class.  I  shall  here  treat  only  of  the  general  principles  upon 
which  they  operate  as  curative  agents. 

1.  Through  the  sympathy  of  the  system  with  the  inflamed  parts, 
ihey  produce  a  general  excitement,  evinced  by  an  increased  fre* 
quency  of  pulse,  and  heat  of  skin ;  and,  if  the  surface  affected  be 
extensive,  they  may  even  induce  a  general  state  of  fever,  in  the 
same  manner  precisely  as  fever  is  generated  by  internal  inflamma- 
tions, arising  from  cold  or  other  morbid  causes.  This  symptomatic 
excitation  is  greater,  during  the  rubefactive  stage,  than  after  vesica- 
tion is  fully  established;  as  the  emptying  of  the  vessels  has  the  effect 
of  moderating  the  inflammation,  upon  which  the  general  phenomena 
depend.  Epispastics  are,  therefore,  primarily  local,  and  secondarily 
general  stimulants. 

With  a  view  to  their  general  stimulation,  they  are  used  in  low 
states  of  disease,  requiring  an  excitant  influenee  to  support  the  ac- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  those  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  not  on  the 
circulation  only  that  they  operate,  but  also  on  the  nervous  centres; 
and  the  latter  necessarily,  before  they  can  affect  the  former;  because 
it  is  mainly,  if  not  exclusively  through  these  centres,  that  the  local 
inflammation  influences  the  heart.  The  debility  of  exhaustion  is  not 
the  condition  to  which  they  are  most  applicable;  for,  though  they 
excite  the  nervous  centres  and  heart,  they  have  no  direct  stimulant 
effect  on  the  digestive,  blood-making,  and  nutritive  functions,  which 
most  need  support  in  this  condition  of  the  system.  But,  when  the  de- 
presuon  is  sudden,  arising  from  some  sedative  but  temporary  influence 
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on  the  nervons  system  or  circulation,  or  when,  if  more  protracted,  it 
is  sustained  by  a  similar  influence  more  persistent,  but  still  of  limited 
duration,  there  is  an  indication  for  these  with  other  stimulant  reme- 
dies, in  order  to  arouse  the  great  functions  from  the  torpor  in  which 
they  may  have  been  left,  or  to  sustain  them  until  the  depressing 
agency  shall  cease. 

A  condition  of  the  first  kind  is  presented  in  the  prostration  some- 
times existing  at  the  commencement  of  severe  fevers,  and  that  pro- 
duced by  a  sudden  and  severe  shock,  as  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  a 
fall,  an  overwhelming  mental  impression,  the  action  of  certain  violent 
poisons,  etc.  In  such  cases,  these  external  stimulants  are  often  even 
more  applicable  than  the  internal;  because,  as  reaction  and  high  fever 
or  inflammation  may  follow  the  state  of  depression,  it  is  important 
to  employ  agents  which  shall  not  continue  to  stimulate  after  reaction 
has  taken  place ;  and,  again,  as  the  head  is  peculiarly  apt  to  suffer 
in  the  reaction,  it  is  advisable  to  use  means  least  liable  to  add  to  the 
cerebral  disorder.  These  contra-indicated  effects  can  be  much  more 
certainly  guarded  against,  under  the  use  of  external  remedies,  which 
can  be  removed  at  the  moment  that  they  may  be  no  longer  wanted, 
and  the  general  excitement  produced  by  which  has  no  special  local 
direction.  Besides,  by  means  of  the  local  impression  which  may 
remain  after  the  subsidence  of  the  sympathetic  excitement,  a  revul- 
sive influence  is  exerted,  which,  instead  of  increasing  any  internal 
inflammation,  would  tend  to  counteract  it. 

The  condition  of  system,  of  the  second  kind  above  referred  to, 
exists  in  low  febrile  digea$e$  of  the  typhoid  character ^  in  which  the 
system  is  depressed  by  some  sedative  morbid  agency,  whether  a  dis- 
tinct poison  floating  in  the  blood,  or  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood 
itself.  It  is  important  in  these  cases,  to  seize  the  proper  period  for 
the  application  of  the  blister.  It  should  not  be  employed  in  the 
highest  state  of  reactive  excitement,  nor  postponed  to  the  last  con- 
dition of  prostration  and  debility.  In  the  former  it  might  add  inju- 
xiously  to  the  fever,  in  the  latter  it  might  endanger  sloughing  in  the 
blistered  part,  in  consequence  of  the  very  low  state  of  its  vitality. 
In  doubtful  cases  of  the  latter  kind,  the  seat  of  application,  instead 
of  the  extremities,  where  the  vital  actions  are  feeblest,  should  be 
some  part  of  the  chest;  or,  if  it  may  still  be  thought  proper  to  apply 
the  blister  to  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  the  thigh,  or  arm  above  the 
elbow,  should  be  preferred  to  the  leg  or  forearm,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  is  usually  selected. 

2.  By  the  general  impression  or  shock  produced  by  blisters  on  the 
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nenrons  oentres,  tliey  naj  be  made  to  $uper9ede  ctker  rfuMt^t. 
Thus,  if  applied  so  as  to  be  in  full  operation  at  the  period  of  an 
expected  paroxysm  of  some  regular  periodical  disease,  they  will  not 
nnfirequently  snperaede  the  paroxysm,  and  thus  interrupt,  and  prob* 
ably  set  aside  the  aifection.  JtUermiUemi  neuralgia,  imtermiitent 
feveTy  and  baik  offtetionM  aho  im  the  regular  rtmiitent  fwrmy  may 
(tfken  be  interrupted  in  this  way.  Before  the  use  of  quinia  in  remit- 
tent ferers  was  so  well  understood  as  at  present,  blisters  to  the 
extremities  were  often  employed,  with  the  view  of  breaking  the  sue- 
eeanon  of  the  paroxysms;  and  they  may  still  be  resorted  to,  with 
the  same  object,  when  circumstances  may  forbid  the  use  of  quinia,  as 
in  active  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation,  or  when  that  remedy 
may  have  failed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  blister  must  bo  in 
foil  operation,  at  the  time  for  the  expected  paroxysm. 

8.  Blisters  ^Tepowefful  revulsive  agentM^  and  are  more  employed 
for  this  effect  than  any  other,  or  all  others  combined.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  they  act  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  preceding 
parts  of  the  work.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  53.)  They  are,  through  this  mode 
of  action,  most  important  remedies  in  internal  inflammations,  and  in 
irritations,  whether  purely  nervous,  vascular,  or  mixed. 

eu  Of  the  nervous  irritations  in  which  they  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed we  have  examples  in  internal  neuralgia^  and  spawn  of  inter' 
nal  organs^  as  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  gall-ducts,  bronchial  tubes, 
and  larynx;  and  in  disordered  internal  functions  of  almost  every 
kind,  dependent  on  an  excitant  cause.  Special  diseases  in  which 
this  indication  may  exist  are  gastrodgnia^  simple  spasm  of  the  stom* 
aehf  obstinate  vomiting^  enteralgia^  colic  in  its  different  formSy  tho 
goitro-intestinal  spasms  of  cholera^  asthmOy  pure  spoMmodic  croup^ 
angina  peetoriSy  internal  forms  of  nervous  gout  and  rheumatismy 
obstinate  eephalalgiay  and  all  the  diversified  disorders  of  spinal  irri^ 
tatiany  in  which  the  application  must  be  made  over  the  scat  of  tender- 
ness in  the  spinal  column. 

In  the  course  of  acute  diseases,  particularly  those  of  a  fcbrilo 
character,  great  nervous  disorder  often  supervenes,  with  restlessness, 
jactitation,  universal  uneasiness,  mental  discomposure,  want  of  sleep, 
etc  These  may  frequently  be  most  happily  quieted  by  a  pair  of 
blisters  to  the  arms  or  legs,  which  probably  operate  by  concentrating 
the  nervous  irritation  in  the  seat  of  their  application,  and  thus  reliev- 
ing it  elsewhere.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  uncommon 
event  for  a  patient,  suffering  under  obstinate  wakefulness,  to  fall 
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asleep  while  the  blisters  are  drawing,  and  to  sleep  soundly  through 
the  whole  night. 

b.  Of  the  use  of  blisters  in  internal  voBcular  irritatianSy  we  have 
examples  in  active  congestive  affections  of  the  brain,  longs,  and 
abdominal  viscera.  Gout  and  rheumatism  often  assume  these  forms. 
The  different  hemorrhages  are  other  examples.  The  seat  of  the  blis- 
ter is  often  an  important  consideration  in  these  affections.  When  the 
congestion  depends  exclusively  upon  a  local  cause  of  irritation,  or  is, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  fixed  and  constant  in  the  part,  it  may  be 
best  to  apply  the  blister  near  the  seat  of  the  disorder;  as  to  the  back 
of  the  neck  in  cerebral  congestion  and  epistaxis,  over  the  lungs  in 
hsemoptysis,  over  the  stomach  in  h»matemesis,  and  over  the  liver  in 
colic,  caused  by  hepatic  disorder.  But,  where  the  affection  is  depend- 
ent on  a  constitutional  cause,  as  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  or  repelled 
cutaneous  eruption,  the  blister  should  be  applied  either  to  the  legs  or 
forearms,  or  to  that  part  of  the  surface  near  which  the  disease  may 
have  been  seated  before  retrocession  or  repulsion.  Again,  when  the 
affection  consists  rather  in  a  determination  of  blood,  which  may  be 
diverted  elsewhere,  than  in  a  fixed  vascular  irritation  in  the  part, 
the  blister  should  be  applied  as  remotely  as  possible  from  the  place 
to  which  the  morbid  excitement  may  be  directed.  If  applied  near 
this  part,  it  will  add  to  the  general  current  of  blood  in  that  direction, 
and  might  even  aggravate  the  disease.  If  applied  to  the  extremities, 
so  as  to  draw  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  to  the  remotest  part  of 
the  body,  it  must  lessen  the  amount  proceeding  towards  the  seat  of 
the  affection,  and  does  so  often  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  effect  a  cure. 
Thus,  in  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  cerebral  congestion,  of  epis- 
taxis, of  hemoptysis,  etc.,  in  which  the  symptoms  depend  rather  on 
some  cause  occasionally  sending  excitement  into  the  part,  than  on 
disease  positively  fixed  in  it,  cures  may  sometimes  be  effected  by 
blisters  to  the  extremities,  which  would  not  happen  were  the  revul- 
sive agent  applied  near  the  part  affected.  The  most  obstinate  ^ase 
of  epistaxis  that  I  have  witnessed,  which,  though  frequently  arrested, 
would  as  often  return,  and  even  threatened  serious  consequences, 
was  in  a  pregnant  woman,  and  yielded  promptly  to  energetic  revul- 
sive applications  to  the  legs,  below  the  knee. 

c.  In  internal  and  subcutaneous  inflammations^  blisters  are  of 
very  great  importance,  and  are,  indeed,  among  the  standard  reme- 
dies. These  affections  are  so  firmly  seated,  that  revulsive  impres- 
sions at  a  distance,  though  useful,  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
exert  a  strong  influence  upon  them.     To  be  effective,  the  blisters 
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musty  in  these  cases,  be  applied  afl  near  the  Hisat  of  the  'iin^uK^  m 
possible'— vpon  die  9iirfiu:e  immefliately  over  it  irhenevr;r  prar.r.inafJff. 
ThaSf  in  indammation  of  the  cerebral  lobeji,  it  nhtmlil  h#t  appi!f*rl  rv» 
the  scalp :  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  to  the  haelc  of  the  np.nk ;  '»f  thn 
bmgSw  iir  pleura,  to  the  chest:  of  the  stomach,  ro  thf,  ^pi{rAHt.r:iim.  if^.. 
Another  most  important  consirienrion.  In  relation  vt  r.Un  i,hk  **f 
bGscos  in  internal  inrtammationA.  is  the  perirHl  of  rh/t  flldttMai  .if. 
wfaicii  thev  jiiisic  to  be  emnIo"^»*L  2fo  rhenneTir.ie  nriinr.  >»  Kf.^r/^r 
setded  thaa  die  imDnnrerr  it  T&injr  ''tiinffr^.  n  ihe  !»:;^iiT?tf.  <fA(if% 
ef  2?nisal  ami  Local  -i.T<::reme?it.  !n    uvizft  !nriammar*r>ii.      f:»    '.(•!.( 

ihay  adii  "ieir  )w:i  .raeru  r::.!:ri»men::  v»  -:ift  T:;.»'.nf/  iV'-rr  i»»il 
thns  UTCTfnr  "ie  ytnjnmnnrii&i    li.-rir^.JinnA.  w\ir.n  •>?*/'.•-<  4cftir»   i.. 

^  ??«fnip  'f  m   ad-azru^:.- "^   ».*.•,-.    -:^\r    .•:.#r  » -*  <*ii  iii.'/'    <» 

tfai  BUL  frrai.  ozii  •:  "i-r*"  j-riii:*.-  ::::.-#<:.>.  ^  'ij*.  -suj^  jlxi'  a-rrr. 
n  3ul  "I'T:  -i-t  •  jrr>iT«fc  -..-_  :_^  ::::.  i  ■  "  .x-  i*oJ«*  i.:!>.i !./<.>« 
"iaa  i  .L  711   L^  Trr.rr   .^^r.       .  ■■  j,-.   '  :-_i   i--    .  Ijf .-r-    i^-.-^c-    .— ■ 

T^         2%?ta  .^r?-L>fT.>.-  ,_ •*>  --  -  •—    .UJ— ~    .  rill  *■     .^  — ^  •* 

aSTI     a      •     ^m^ilm^     tl»  . -rT       »*T       t'  -_         —  t— •.        .-rfP*.  ,^ .  -■—  .... 

inbizsaxi:?^.    u*-^    xur.-    i«    m*.     .-     r     -     ?-..•-.-     ^.      a. 

^CS.     •♦■    -''•  ■.  Iff!'.      :r'i<:::-r'.  ••     r*-..'.  r'    .  -  — 

i-."*-     r       Uf      ^'rs  I-*.      ..;?'-■.■.. 4.- •  :  *.-  — »:  .  -••    .  •■  •■ 

ZT-    .    li.'.-t     ••!."-'fl.      :rL»'"  '  .-  r     ..T ;  •,-•.:.•■ 

»-   rri '**•-::.."     *  -     ••    '      -  '"-•     •*.- 

C*lo:      i:     li»       12*^      a**-*-*-?       ".r-'-a;;  ^.  .•*-'■»        :i:..L»ri-:        .-a 

r      li-      lijr?L»i       tata».        JL       i^       *^.;       -i.;i       *.       r:.\'*a.M^ 
<i.'rXftllT?      1     •■i«s,.i/ff:-     '.Mu<i--'»M    r'i//:.:/i    .  ».^      i  wrs.Iv     lli^ 
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5.  The  local  stimulation  they  prodace  is  useful  in  some  oases  of 
anae$the$ta  of  the  surface  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  heal  mu$cular 
paralf/iiiy  and  threatened  gangrene. 

6.  Blisters  also  deplete^  and,  when  kept  open  by  stimulating  dress- 
ings, sometimes  do  so  very  considerably,  so  as  to  produce  a  strong 
local,  if  not  constitutional  impression.  They  are  thus  useful  in  in- 
flammation, especially  when  somewhat  superficially  situated,  as  in 
the  Btibcutaneotis  cellular  tieeucy  the  esctemal  absorbent  glands^  and 
the  arteries^  veins^  and  nervous  trunks  of  the  extremities.  In  these 
cases,  they  act  doubly,  by  revulsion  and  depletion.  Seeming  neu^ 
ralgia  is  not  unfrequently  traceable  to  some  tender  spot  in  the 
course  of  the  nervous  trunk  supplying  the  part  affected;  and  a 
blister  over  this  tender  spot  will  often  prove  highly  serviceable. 

Upon  this  principle  also,  blisters  have  been  recommended  in 
dropsy;  and  sometimes  they  very  rapidly  drain  off  the  effused 
serum.  But  they  are  a  hazardous  remedy,  especially  if  applied  to 
the  extremities  in  a  very  distended  state ;  as  they  are  apt  to  induce 
sloughing,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  part.  I  have 
seen  an  instance  of  terrible  gangrenous  ulcers  in  the  extremities,  in 
a  case  of  obstinate  dropsy,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  effusion  was 
removed,  though  the  patient  died  exhausted.  If  ever  employed  in 
these  cases,  they  should  be  applied  to  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and 
then,  not  merely  to  fulfil  this  indication,  but  when  they  may  be 
called  for  also  to  relieve  some  internal  inflammation. 

7.  The  pain  of  blisters  is  sometimes  useful  in  hypochondriacal 
affectionSy  and  in  the  relief  of  other  nervous  disorder.  A  medical 
gentleman  once  assured  me  that,  while  a  student,  he  was  excessively 
troubled  by  apparently  causeless  depression  of  spirits,  and  that  he 
never  was  so  free  from  this  trouble  as  when  he  had  a  small  blister 
drawing  in  his  epigastrium. 

8.  Still  another  purpose  for  which  blisters  may  be  used,  is  to  ob- 
tain  a  denuded  surface^  for  the  endermic  application  of  medicines. 


HEAT  AS  A  TESICATDTO  AOEVT. 

For  this  purpose,  heat  is  usually  employed  in  the  form  of  boiling 
hot  water.  This  has  the  recommendation  of  acting  with  great  rapid- 
ity. Rubcfaction  is  speedily  produced,  followed  almost  immediately 
by  vesication.  But  the  intense  pain,  the  frequent  indisposition  of 
the  denuded  surface  to  heal,  the  danger  of  carrying  the  effect  so  far 
as  to  prodace  gangrene,  and  the  difficulty  of  precisely  limiting  the 
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application,  are  objections  which  prevent  a  resort  to  this  monsurO| 
except  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

In  cases  of  great  and  alarming  prostration,  in  wliicli  tlio  surriico 
is  insensible  to  the  most  powerful  rubefacients,  ycRication  hy  boiling 
water  may  sometimes  be  not  only  justified,  but  called  for.  Tho  in- 
fluence of  heat,  in  torpor  and  coldness  of  tho  surface,  seems  in 
restore  it  in  some  degree  to  the  normal  state  of  impressibility;  ntnl 
an  effect  is  produced  to  which  no  other  agent,  however  stimulating, 
is  adequate.  The  sudden  sinking  spells  of  typhoid  or  malignant 
fevers,  the  prostration  amounting  to  syncope  from  shocks  on  the 
system,  the  condition  approaching  apparent  death  sometimes  at- 
tendant  on  intense  gastric  or  other  internal  spasms,  threatened 
death  in  angina  pectoris  when  the  heart  has  nearly  cease^l  to  beat ; 
these,  and  other  analogous  cases  sometimes  offer  the  opportunity  for 
the  effective  application  of  this  remedy.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the 
first  arousing  impression  that  is  sought  for  from  it;  for  the  sut/se- 
quent  support  of  the  system,  other  measures  raujst  be  depended  on. 

Boiling  hot  water  may  abo  sometimes  be  employed  to  prr^/lnce  a 
limited  vesication  for  the  endermic  application  of  remedies,  when  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  application  should  be  promptly  ma/le, 
and  other  vesicating  agents  capable  of  apeedy  action,  as  the  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  or  one  of  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  may  not 
be  at  command. 

Hot  water  may  be  best  limited,  by  applying  it  carefolly,  by  m^jin^ 
of  compresses  of  linen  wet  with  ic,  or  perhaps  preferably  by  a  <rp/>n^^. 
Its  operation  shouLl  be  watcheti  eloflelj,  so  a.^  to  prevent  the  de^th 
of  any  part  of  the  surface,  aa«l  a  consequent  slongh. 

A  plate  of  metal,  heated  to  212"^  by  immersion  in  b<»ilin$(  vaf»r 
has  also  been  used  to  produce  T.»8ication.  •''Hee  Kst^,hnfoti/*,n.) 


L  CANTHARTDf>:. 

CANTHART3.  r,Si,^  /^>,,7..  A'7,  huh. 

Origim.  The  Spnnvfh  F^y.  ir  OiTtfn/irf'j^  )«'»<»>/?//>r///,  i««  n  ofAnttp 
insect,  inhabiting  :he  ■'onthf'm  ittI  m«rMl<»  p'>rfl'»Ti««  of  (^iMrfipfi, 
and  abimdant  in  ^pain,  Itaitr,  S'^^ily.  *n^  .'^'■I'lth  '■►f  P*p'i »»»*«.  '»t»*l  Hifi 
iovckerxi  provinces  of  Riissfia.  Tnp  in «'*'**■»  :ir^  ^/^llnrfnl  liy  Iin«i4in|( 
witk  poles,  or  shaking  :he  tr#*pfl  whi^h  '-h^^j  rr'^'|ii'«n*,  fin*!  i«ivifMvif»i# 
ki  diey  fall,  in  a  large  cloth  »pr<?*jd  upon  ^h#•  ^*n\ 
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They  are  killed  either  by  exposing  them  to  the  vapour  of  boiling 
vinegar,  water,  or  other  liquid,  or  by  immersing  them,  contained  in 
bags,  in  hot  vinegar  and  water.  They  are  then  dried,  and  packed 
in  casks  or  boxes  lined  with  paper.  They  are  imported  from  Spain 
and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  directly  or  indirectly 
from  St.  Petersburg.  Those  from  the  latter  source  are  larger,  and 
more  highly  esteemed  than  the  Mediterranean  flies,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  their  coppery  hue. 

Properties.  The  insect  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  and 
from  a  sixth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful golden  green,  or  brilliant  coppery  hue.  The  powder  is  of  a 
dark-gray  colour,  diversified  by  shining  green  or  copper-coloured 
particles,  which  are  minute  fragments  of  the  wing-cases,  head,  and 
feet.  Cantharides  has  a  characteristic  odour,  and  an  acrid,  burning, 
disagreeable  taste,  said  to  resemble  that  of  urine.  It  yields  its  vir« 
tues  to  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  officinal  acetic  acid,  especially  with 
the  aid  of  heat.  These  virtues  have  been  ascertained  to  reside 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  a  peculiar  proximate  principle  denom- 
inated cantharidin. 

Cantharidin.  This  may  be  obtained  by  exhausting  cantharides 
with  ether,  distilling  off  the  ether  from  the  solution  thus  obtained, 
dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling  alcohol,  decolorizing  with  animal 
charcoal,  filtering,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool.  Cantharidin  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  white,  shining,  crystalline  scales,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  readily  dis- 
solved by  ether,  chloroform,  the  oils  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
by  hot  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  which  let  most  of  it  fall  on  cooling. 
It  is  melted  by  heat,  and,  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  rises  in 
white  vapours,  which  form  acicular  crystals  upon  condensing.  It 
is  not  injured  by  any  temperature  below  300°  F.  Besides  this  con- 
stituent, cantharides  contains  a  peculiar  yellow  matter,  which  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  cantharidin,  and  through  the  influence  of  which, 
this  principle,  as  it  exists  in  the  flies,  is  rendered  soluble  in  water 
and  cold  alcohol,  though  insoluble  in  these  menstrua,  or  nearly  so, 
when  pure. 

Cantharides  is  apt  to  be  attacked  by  worms,  which,  though  they 
do  not  entirely  destroy  its  virtues,  impair  them  very  considerably. 
The  addition  of  camphor  has  been  recommended  as  a  preservative; 
but  a  few  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid,  in  a  bottle  of  the  flies,  is  more 
effectual.  A  good  method  is  to  immerse  the  bottle  containing  them 
in  boiling-hot  water,  which  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  insect  without 
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JSjjpifiB  9m  tit  Sjni€wu  Tbe  eSects  of  cmilurid^  lapoa  tlie  sjs* 
tCB,  vfccn  aiemittT  sdmniistemL  hire  been  almdr  fnllr  d«9cribed* 
(See  f^ff  630L)  In  tiie  pneliminarr  rfmurks  npiMi  ilie  cUss  of  q^i* 
spHtiea»  hs  icsiediil  effects  ms  mn  external  mg>^nu  and  the  principles 
wUck  should  gorem  its  thenpentie  nae.  hare  been  snffidcntlT  con-> 
■deied.  It  remains  here  to  treat  of  the  mode  of  applring  the  me^ii- 
cine  extereallT,  and  of  the  pardcolar  effects  attendant  on«  or  (bl* 
lowing  the  sereral  methods  of  application.  This  brings  ns  to  the 
eoninderation  of  its  preparations;  for  the  flies  are  almost  nerw  nsed 
in  an  onprepared  state. 

The  nse  of  blistering  insects  was  familiar  to  the  ancients;  bnt  it  is 
qvile  wncertain,  from  anj  accounts  which  hare  come  down  to  tts» 
whether  ther  nsed  the  particular  species  now  under  consideration. 


1.  CXRATE  OF  cahthabidbs. — Cbratcm  Cantraeidis. 

U.& — Emplastrum  Caxtharidts.  LonJ.^  £d.j  I>uh. — £mpta^ 
trum  JEpupaMiicum. — Blistering  Phuter. 

Preparation^  Though  commonlj  designated  as  a  plaster,  and  so 
called  bj  the  British  Colleges,  this  preparation  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name,  which  is  now  applied  to  substances  requiring  to  be  heated 
when  spread,  and  adhesire  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  neither 
of  whkh  characters  belongs  to  that  here  considered.  It  is  in  fact  a 
cerate,  as  it  is  called  in  the  U.  S.  rhamiacopana.  In  its  propara- 
tion,  the  finely  powdered  flies  are  thoroughly  incorporated  with  a 
melted  mixture  of  wax,  resin,  and  lard.  Suet  or  olive  oil  is  some* 
times  substituted  for  lard.  For  the  proportions,  and  necessary 
manipulations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

The  cerate  thus  made  is  of  a  consistence  which  allows  it  to  be 
readily  spread  by  a  knife  or  8patula,  at  common  temperatures. 

When  used,  it  is  generally  spread  on  leather;  but  a  piece  of  thick 
linen  or  canvas,  or  of  stout  paper,  may  be  substituted  if  more  con« 
Tenient. 

When  the  oflBcinal  cerate  is  not  to  be  had,  its  place  may  l>o  sup* 
plied  by  an  extemporaneous  preparation,  made  by  thoroughly  incor- 
porating two  parts  of  the  powdered  flies  with  four  parts  of  resin 
cerate,  or  simple  cerate,  preriously  softened  by  heat ;  and,  to  increase 
the  efficacy  of  the  preparation,  finely  powdereil  cantharides  may  be 
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Bprinkled  over  its  Burface  when  spread,  and  made  to  adhere  by  gentle 
pressure  with  a  roller  or  otherwise. 

Application.  As  the  officinal  cerate  is  not  adhesive,  or  but  very 
slightly  so,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  method  of  retaining  it  in 
its  place.  When  it  is  applied  to  the  extremities,  or  to  the  head,  this 
may  be  done  by  a  neatly  fitted  muslin  roller;  but,  when  on  the 
trunk,  neck,  or  face,  some  other  method  must  be  employed;  and 
none  is  more  convenient  than  to  fix  it  by  means  of  narrow  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster,  one-half  of  which  is  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  leather,  the  other  half  to  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  cerate  is 
spread  upon  leather  previously  covered  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  a 
margin  of  the  latter  left  uncovered,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
skin. 

The  shape  of  the  prepared  leather  or  cloth  must  be  accommodated 
to  the  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Thus,  for  the  forearms 
and  legs,  it  should  be  rectangulsU*,  and  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad ; 
for  the  chest,  back,  or  abdomen,  nearly  square,  but  usually  some- 
what longer  than  broad ;  for  the  back  of  the  neck,  triangular,  with 
the  upper  angle  truncated,  so  that  jt  may  be  narrow  at  top,  and 
spread  out  as  the  neck  widens ;  for  the  space  behind  the  ears,  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  moon,  with  the  lower  limb  circularly  expanded;  for 
the  whole  scalp,  oval ;  for  the  female  breast,  circular  or  semicircular, 
with  a  round  opening  in  the  centre;  and  for  the  epigastrium  in  a 
woman,  triangular,  with  one  of  the  angles  extending  upward  over 
the  sternum,  and  the  base  below.  When  a  pair  of  blisters  are  made 
for  corresponding  parts  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  if  the  shape  is 
not  perfectly  symmetrical,  the  caution  must  be  observed  to  spread 
the  two  upon  opposite  surfaces,  as  in  blisters  behind  the  ears. 

The  size  of  the  blister  is  of  considerable  importance.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  it  should  be  large;  as  the  pain  and  inconvenience  are  little 
increased,  while  the  remedial  impression  is  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  blistered  surface.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to 
make  it  so  large  as  to  endanger  an  oppressive  effect  on  the  system, 
or  too  extensive  a  disturbance  of  the  cutaneous  functions.  For  the 
forearms  and  legs,  a  pair  may  be  used,  each,  for  an  adult  man, 
about  six  inches  by  three  or  four;  for  the  chest  or  abdomen,  a  single 
blister  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  six  to  ten  in 
breadth ;  for  the  head,  it  should  usually  be  made  large  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  scalp.  It  is  a  great  therapeutic  error  to  apply  small 
blisters  in  serious  diseases.  The  patient  is  made  to  suffer  almost  as 
much  as  from  large  ones,  and  receives  little  or  no  compensating 
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coincident  with  a  moderate  increase  of  the  perspiratory  functioni 
wherebj  the  skin  becomes  moist,  and  thus  facilitates  the  farther 
action  of  the  irritant.  This  sensation  gradually  increases  to  a  burn- 
ing pain,  which  is  sometimes  very  severe,  sometimes  quite  tolerable, 
according  to  temporary  or  constitutional  di£ferences  in  susceptibility. 
If  the  surface  is  now  examined,  it  is  found  much  reddened,  though 
not  so  deeply  as  by  some  of  the  more  powerful  rubefacients.  In  a 
short  time,  it  becomes  covered  with  innumerable  vesicles,  which 
gradually  enlarge  into  bullse,  until  at  length  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  epidermis  is  separated,  and  a  light-yellowish  translucent 
liquid  is  collected  beneath  it.  The  liquid  has  been  found  to  contain 
about  six  per  cent,  of  albumen,  with  some  salts,  besides  water.  Oc- 
casionally it  coagulates,  and  the  blister  appears  filled  with  a  tremu- 
lous jelly,  which,  however,  gradually  disappears  under  dressings. 

The  blister  is  now  said  to  have  drawn.  The  period  required  for 
the  process  varies  exceedingly  under  different  circumstances.  It  is 
shorter  in  parts  covered  with  a  delicate  epidermis  than  in  others, 
consequently  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limbs  than  the  outer,  and  prob- 
ably on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  than  the  posterior.  In 
women  the  process  is  more  rapid  than  in  men,  and  in  children  than 
either.  In  an  adult  man,  vesication  may  usually  begin  in  thriSe  or 
four,  and  be  completed  in  from  eight  to  twelve  hours;  but  the  latter 
period  is  often  much  exceeded,  and  the  former  sometimes  anticipated. 
In  hairy  parts,  even  though  shaven,  almost  twice  as  much  time  is 
requisite  as  for  a  surface  destitute  of  hair. 

During  the  rubefacient  stage,  there  is  generally  some  constitu- 
tional excitement,  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  considered  in 
the  general  observations.  But  an  incident  frequently  happens,  in 
the  course  of  the  vesication,  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  I  allude 
to  strangury.  This,  as  before  stated,  when  cantharides  was  treated 
of  in  reference  to  its  effects  on  the  system,  is  an  almost  constant  re- 
sult of  its  internal  use,  when  pushed  sufficiently  far.  It  often  occurs 
from  its  external  application,  but  by  no  means  so  uniformly.  There 
seems,  in  some  persons,  to  be  a  strong  constitutional  liability,  so  that 
they  are  always  affected;  in  others  a  constitutional  exemption,  so 
that  they  never  suffer.  The  affection  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  the  active  principle.  I  have  generally  noticed  that  it 
comes  on  only  after  vesication  has  taken  place;  as  if  the  interven- 
tion of  a  liquid  between  the  medicine  and  the  absorbing  surface, 
favoured  the  passage  of  the  cantharidal  solution  endosmotically  into 
the  blood-vessels.    The  symptoms  of  strangury  were  described  in 
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the  general  acooant  of  the  operation  of  the  medicine;  and  I  need 
not  repeat  them  here.  They  are  precisely  the  same  in  character, 
whether  produced  by  its  internal  or  external  use.  (See  voL  ii.  p.  630.) 

When  the  vesication  is  complete,  and  the  serum  has  escaped  through 
spontaneous  or  artificial  openings,  the  vesicated  surface  will  usually 
Ileal  kindly,  if  the  loosened  epidermis  be  allowed  to  remain,  so  as  to 
protect  it  from  the  air.  If  it  be  removed,  however,  the  surface  is 
apt  to  become  irritated,  and  sometimes  severe  and  highly  painful  in- 
flammation occurs,  which  occaisionally  ends  in  suppuration.  The 
same  effect  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  irritant 
dressings.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,  instead  of  producing 
pus,  the  surface  often  throws  out  coagulable  lymph,  which  forms  a 
I^otective  layer  against  the  influence  of  the  irritant.  Occasionally, 
from  the  application  of  severe  irritants,  too  long  continued,  and 
sometimes  without  them,  in  persons  of  enfeebled  constitution,  and 
diseases  attended  with  depraved  blood,  ulceration  takes  place,  and 
even  gangrene,  which  may  be  dangerous  to  life.  When  there  is,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  use  of  the  remedy,  a  disposition  to  erysipelas, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  blistered  surface  becomes  the  scat  of 
this  affection,  which  spreads  from  it  on  all  sides.  In  some  very  rare 
instances,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  canthari- 
din,  serious  constitutional  disturbance  arises,  marked,  besides  the 
moderate  febrile  symptom  before  mentioned,  with  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  even  convulsions.  Such 
esses,  however,  are  extremely  rare;  and  I  cannot  recall  more  than 
one  instance,  in  which  I  thought  the  condition  fairly  ascribable  to  the 
medicine. 

Ih^ixtment  of  the  Blisters.  The  first  question  is  how  long  the 
application  is  to  continue?  In  general  until  vesication  has  com- 
pletely taken  place,  or,  to  use  the  ordinary  mode  of  .expression,  until 
the  blister  has  fully  drawn.  For  the  most  part,  in  an  adult  man,  it 
may  continue  twelve  hours,  and  upon  the  scalp  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  an  error  to  withdraw  the  cerate  too  soon. 
The  object  is  not  simply  to  vesicate.  It  is  to  establish  a  certain 
amount  of  inflammation  in  the  part,  sufficient  for  a  powerful  excitant 
and  revulsive  impression.  This  object  is  not  gained,  or  is  gained  but 
imperfectly,  with  a  premature  removal.  Circumstances,  however,  may 
require  a  shorter  period.  Thus,  in  very  sensitive  parts,  and  those  of 
loose  texture,  the  cerate  may  be  removed  in  six  or  eight  hours,  be- 
cause vesication  occurs  sooner  in  these  parts  than  elsewhere;  and, 
if  the  application  continue,  extensive  inflammation,  with  edematous 
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effosion,  is  apt  to  take  place  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue.  This  not 
nnfreqnentlj  happens,  when  a  blister  is  applied  over  the  eye,  or  to 
the  scrotum.  The  supervention  of  strangury  often  also  calls  for  an 
earlier  removal  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  children,  the 
period  of  application  must  be  much  shorter  than  for  adults.  In 
infants  under  two  years,  the  cerate  should  be  removed  in  two  or 
three  hours;  in  a  child  from  two  to  four  years,  in  four  or  five  hours; 
and  these  periods  may  be  anticipated,  if,  on  examination,  it  should 
appear  that  vesication  had  occurred.  The  danger  is  peculiarly  great, 
in  young  children,  from  too  long  an  application  of  the  remedy,  which 
may  occasion  mortification  of  the  surface,  especially  in  low  cases  of 
exanthematous  fever,  as  scarlatina  and  malignant  smallpox. 

When  the  cerate  is  withdrawn,  the  subsequent  treatment  depends 
on  the  object  aimed  at.  If  the  intention  be  that  the  blister  shall 
heal  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  cuticle  should  be  cut  in  the  most  de- 
pendent part,  and  at  as  few  points,  and  with  as  small  incisions,  as 
may  answer  for  the  evacuation  of  the  serum.  This  is  done,  in  order 
that  the  epidermis  may  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  entire,  and  serve 
as  a  dressing  to  exclude  the  air.  If  it  be  wished  to  keep  the  blister 
open  for  a  short  time,  the  epidermis  should  be  cut  very  freely,  and  at 
various  places,  particularly  all  around  the  edges  of  the  blistered  part, 
so  that  it  may  come  away  with  the  first  dressings,  and  a  denuded  sur- 
face be  left  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  of  irritant  applications.  The 
best  dressing,  when  the  blister  is  to  be  healed,  is  simple  cerate,  which 
should  be  free  from  all  rancidity.  Fresh  suet  will  also  answer  very 
.  well.  To  maintain  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation,  but  one  which 
will  subside,  after  a  short  time,  even  under  the  continued  application 
of  the  dressing,  and  allow  the  surface  to  heal,  the  resin  cerate  or  com- 
mon basilicon  ointment  may  bo  used.  Should  it  be  wished  to  keep 
the  blister  long  open,  and  to  maintain  a  running  purulent  discharge, 
it  may  be  dressed  with  the  ointment  of  cantharides,  savine' cerate, 
or  ointment  of  mezereon. 

Should  strangury  supervene,  the  cerate,  if  still  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  should  be  instantly  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  an 
emollient  poultice.  At  the  same  time,  from  forty  to  sixty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  thrown  up  the  rectum  in  a  wineglassful  of  thin 
starch  or  mucilage,  and  the  patient  should  drink  freely  of  mucilaginous 
liquids,  or  water  impregnated  with  sweet  spudt  of  nitre.  Camphor 
has  been  recommended,  but  I  have  found  it  of  little  use.  The  ano- 
dyne enema  almost  always  affords  prompt  relief.  If  not,  it  should  be 
repeated.  In  some  rare  instances,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  off*  the 
urine  by  a  catheter. 
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In  parsons  known  to  be  liable  to  strangarj,  the  cerate  should  be 
lemored  before  tesieation  has  fitirly  commenced,  and  before  stran* 
gorj  has  made  hi  appearance,  but  after  the  occurrence  of  complete 
mbefiM^on;  generally  at  some  period  between  foor  and  eight  houra. 
If  a  poultice  be  now  applied,  Tesication  will  often  take  place;  though 
the  inflammation  may  be  less  than  in  other  cases. 

Should  the  blister  be  much  inflamed^  red,  swollen,  and  Terj  pain- 
ful, dressings  with  cold  waUr^  or  witk  9olwtion  ^  ae^Late  iff  lead  in 
cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  pint,  may  be  used. 
jy  a  ufiue  to  healj  and  remain  obstinately  open,  I  know  no  remedy 
equal  to  Croulard's  cerate,  or  eeraU  of  iubaeetate  of  lead,  which  will 
almost  always  cause  it  to  heal  quickly.  At  least  such  has  been  my 
nearly  uniform  experience. 

Should  ulceration  and  gangrene  have  taken  place,  measures  must 
be  employed,  with  the  removal  of  all  irritating  substances  from  the 
diseased  parts,  and  the  application  of  emollients,  to  support  the 
strength  of  the  patient;  as  by  quinia,  the  mineral  acids,  opium,  the  ^ 
fJBrmented  liquors,  and  a  good  diet. 

CofUrorindieatume.  Excessive  excitement  in  a  part  of  feeble 
vitality  endangers  the  life  of  the  part,  and  gangrene  is  apt  to  follow* 
This  law  was  inculcated  by  John  Hunter,  and,  whatever  explanation 
of  it  may  be  given,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  gainsayed.  Hence,  the 
inflammation  from  blisters  is  not  unfrequently  destructive  to  the  blis» 
tered  tissue,  when  at  the  time  greatly  enfeebled.  There  is  no  con« 
dition  which  so  badly  resists  this  effect  of  blisters,  as  that  in  which 
debility  is  owing  to  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood.  Blisters  are,' 
therefore,  generally  contra-indicated  in  affections  of  this  kind;  at 
least  they  require  to  be  used  with  great  caution.  The  advanced 
Stages  of  typhue  and  typhoid  fevert^  and  of  malignant  dieeaiee  gen- 
erally, are  of  this  kind.  Certain  exanthematoui  fever$y  in  which  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  blood  suffers  under  the  influence  of  a  poison 
in  the  system,  are  other  examples.  Thus,  blisters  often  cause  slough- 
ing in  icarlatinaj  and  in  low  states  of  eryaipelai.  When  the  excitant 
and  revulsive  influence  of  cantharides  is  wanted  in  such  affections,  it 
is  often  better  to  allow  the  blister  to  remain  only  during  the  rube- 
fiMtive  stage,  and  to  remove  it  before  vesication  begins.  It  has  been 
stated,  in  the  preliminary  remarks  on  the  class  of  epispastics,  that  it 
is  safer,  under  these  circumstances,  to  apply  the  blister  to  the  trunk 
than  to  one  of  the  extremities,  because  there  is  greater  vital  power 
of  resistance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart  than  in  the  more  remote 
parts ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  if  applied  to  a  limb,  that  it  should 
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be  put  upon  the  thigh  or  arm,  preferably  to  the  leg  or  foreamu 
Other  difieaees  in  which  the  blood  is  depraved,  and  blisters  are  nsnall  j 
contra-indicated,  are  tctervy  and  purpurOj  and,  it  may  be  added,  pa9^ 
9we  hemorrhage$  in  general.  In  the  dietended  limbe  qf  dropeieed 
patients^  the  vital  powers  are  so  much  reduced,  that  a  slight  irrita-» 
tion  is  often  sufficient  to  cause  sloughmg,  and  blisters  of  course  are 
hazardous. 

2.  OAKTHABIBAL  OOLLOBION. 

Though  not  adopted  in  the  American  or  British  Pharmacopoeias, 
this  is  an  excellent  vesicating  preparation,  and  now  much  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  cerate.  It  consists  of  an  ethereal  extract  of 
^  cantharides,  dissolved  in  collodion,  which  k  a  solutum  of  gun  cotton 
in  ether.  The  preparation  is  made  in  different  modes,  for  an  account 
of  which,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory*  It  should 
be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles  accurately  closed,  so  as  to  prevent' 
the  escape  of  ether.  When  it  is  applied  to  the  surface,  the  ether 
rapidly  evaporates,  leaving  a  coating  with  powerful  vemcating  prop* 
erties,  closely  attached  to  the  skin.  The  application  may  be  made 
by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil ;  and,  as  the  ether  evaporates  in 
less  than  a  minute,  may  be  repeated  once  or  oftener,  without  incon- 
venience, if  the  part  has  not  received  a  sufficient  coating.  It  pro- 
duces a  blister  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  cerate,  over  which  it 
has  the  advantages,  that  it  may  be  more  easily  applied^  retains  its 
place  better,  and  may  be  made  to  fit  unequal  surfaces  more  accu* 
rately.  If  the  ether  be  prevented  from  evaporating  by  means  of 
oiled  silk,  its  own  stimulating  property  aids  that  of  the  flies,  and 
vesication  takes  place  more  speedily. 

8.  FLASTEB  OF  FITOH  WITH  SFANI8H  FI.IB8.--EMPLA8- 
TBUK  PlOIS  GUM  CikKTHABIDB.  U.S. — EmPLASTRUM  CaLEFACIBKS. 

Ihtb.  —  Warming  Plaeter. 

This  is  a  preparation  of  the  cerate  of  cantharides  just  treated  of, 
made  by  melting  together  one  part  of  the  cerate  and  seven  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch. 

It  is  intended  rather  as  a  gentle  rubefacient  than  as  an  epispastic, 
though  it  not  unfrequently  produces  the  latter  effect,  especially  when 
carelessly  or  inaccurately  prepared.  Whenever  the  particles  of  can- 
tharides are  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin,  each  particle  exerts 
its  own  full  influence  on  the  portion  of  skin  touched,  which  may  end 
in  the  vesication  of  that  point.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  diluting  pow- 
dered cantharides  so  that  it  will  not  vesicate,  if  it  produce  any  effect 
whatever.    To  obviate  such  a  result,  the  best  plan  is  to  bring  the 


actrve  mACter  infio  the  liquid  fbmu  in  which  ita  pftitielMi  ant  liMniUsij 
fTiiietL  and  dina  become  susceptible  if  inrlefinite  dilntiAn.  It  »rmxd 
be  better,  dmrfuie,  in  preparing  rhe  wanmn^r  platcer,  co  ituwr^nUi 
wick  die  BsTzondv  pitch  an  aieaidnona  «)iatirjn  ^^f  thi»  antiv^  OMtrjir 
of  emdnrxdes:  and  cfaia  <sui  be  iccQinpii«he4  '-ij  meitino^  ^hm  porrimi 
of  the  cerace  here  'ixrecred.  ami  lilnwin^  x  zn  remain  :n  rhist  HttXA 
ibbI  tfae  mj  rnascer  iua  diomTxchij  iii^oirefi  -:he  'amfasruliar  Uma 
Aaimn4&  nui  ineorporasinj;  .t  -vith  -iut  siekeri  picen. 

When  dns  olascer  am  le  zoiie  ««i  m  not  vi  ^eMAa&>;.  ,t  *  «&  kx^ 
lEOens  mpiieaKian  Ji  s£if>s  u  inannat^  .omhiMp.  loul  '^  ^tir/^nut 
intenal  iniiaunznaxions.  la  lieir:.-^.  "jr^nzru'tma.  tmnrjuti*,  itfer)ftf:4ti«^ 
eic  -T  nay  le  r^n.nmir?i  .'or  "w.—aL-,  ui;i-  ▼*it;i  wvwsi'.rju  '•-yriPfTtiiu. 
Sir  TitiBttH  I  letr^ssaz**.      .i^    r    ^   »    ;;Aiir«>r.    t    '.viTL;r.'^    i#at    /» 


:br  MiBrrTS.   z.    ."-..ar    .'    :>-t^    Lrra    ^>»?v.  -.ui    Miianwrt    La 

me   ■P«b?C£t.l.r     .:    :7«.    "•  ..T.     Vrf     jTf     .••ri*r;*»  7  •»     tr^^    ^'  .  •■vim'I* 

re-,    r     **li:lil*»*rMa.    •»*!     uj*^'     :     l     tr-       •t"    ^uu4r    f     :*3ii:« 
2     I     E^I!l^SfcUt      ni:'  rrxr..;-;/^     C     ?;«*      |—*i*fi«..»ii..     i 

'l^rftkEC:^,  1     11910     1..  ill      »     r"'«»'Ji':       -t»     r!Liri*w»  ■  .    *«-^»ci:»ifi.       *^  *e 
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6.  TINCTURE  OF  CANTHABIDES.— TlNOTU&A  CaNTHA&IDIS. 
U.S.y  Lond.j  I!d.y  Dub. 

The  U.  S.  preparation  contains  the  virtues  of  an  ounce  of  the  flies 
in  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  The  preparation  of  the  British  Col- 
leges is  mnch  weaken  This  preparation  is  chieflj  employed  inter- 
nally. (See  vol.  ii.  p.  682.)  It  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  external 
stimulant,  either  alone,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  stimulant 
lotions.  As  a  mere  rubefacient,  however,  it  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  over  other  substances,  not  liable  to  the  objection  of  occa- 
sionally blistering;  and,  as  an  epispastic,  it  is  much  inferior  to  other 
preparations  of  the  flies. 


Other  species  of  Cantharis,  and  insects  of  the  genera  MylahrU 
and  Meloe^  all  belonging  to  one  natural  family,  possess  the  same 
vesicating  property  as  Cantharis  vesicatoria;  and  several  have  been 
used,  or  are  now  used,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  same 
purposes.  We  hav«  in  the  United  States  several  fine  species  of 
Cantharis,  which  have  been  found  to  equal  the  European  species  in 
virtues.  One  of  these,  the  Cantharin  vittata  or  potato  fly^  is  recog- 
nized in  our  national  Pharmacopoeia;  and  0.  Nuttalliy  which  is  said 
to  be  abundant  beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  insect, 
which  may  possibly  at  some  future  period  enter  into  our  officinal 
catalogue. 

II.  STRONGER  SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIA. 

LIQUOR  AMMONIA  FORTIOR.  U.S.,Lond.,Dub.—AuMO' 

NiiB  Aqua  Fortior.  JEd. 

Preparation  and  Properties,  This  is  prepared  by  receiving  gas- 
eous ammonia  in  water,  until  it  becomes  nearly  saturated.  As 
directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  the  preparation  has  the  sp.  gr. 
0.882  and  contains  29  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  while  the  strongest  solu- 
tion contains  only  82.5  per  cent.  As  found  in  the  shops,  however,  it 
is  seldom  of  the  officinal  strength ;  and,  if  it  be  so  at  first,  will  scarcely 
remain  so  long,  when  at  all  exposed  to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  escape  of  ammonia.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  glass 
bottles  in  a  cool  place. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  insupportably  pungent  odour,  and 
of  a  burning,  acrid,  alkaline  taste,  when  sufficiently  diluted  to  be 
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admitted  into  the  mouth.  It'  has  in  a  high  degree  all  the  alkaline 
properties. 

Uffeeti  an  the  Syitem.  We  have  here  to  consider  only  its  local 
effects.  When  applied  to  the  surface,  if  of  the  officinal  strength,  it 
is  so  rapidlj  caustic,  and  on  exposure  emits  suffocating  emanations  so 
eopiouslj,  that  its  use  in  an  undiluted  state  is  yerj  inconyenient.  For 
application  as  a  vesicating  agent,  it  should  he  reduced,  if  of  unim- 
paired strength,  bj  the  addition  of  about  an  equal  measure  of  water ; 
but,  as  often  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  comparatively  so  feeble  that  it 
may  be  employed  undiluted.  In  the  dilute  form,  it  first  reddens, 
then  vesicates,  and  ultimately  cauterizes,  and  all  generally  within  a 
period  of  fifteen  minutes.  For  its  vesicating  effect,  it  may  be  used 
when  cantharides  cannot  be  employed  on  account  of  the  extreme 
ausceptibility  to  strangury,  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  raise  a  blister 
Tery  promptly,  as  in  cases  of  great  and  sudden  prostration  from 
gouty  spasm  in  the  stomach,  anginose  affections  of  the  heart,  the 
sinking  spells  of  low  fever,  etc.,  and  intolerable  neuralgic  or  spas- 
modic pains.  It  may  be  employed,  also,  to  obtain  quickly  a  denuded 
surface  for  the  endermic  application  of  medicines,  in  cases  of  great 
emergency.  It  may  be  most  conveniently  applied  by  saturating  with 
it  a  compress  of  folded  linen,  or  a  piece  of  dense  coarse  flannel, 
which  must  be  covered  with  a  thick  towel.  For  procuring  a  small 
blister,  the  top  of  a  large  wooden  pill-box,  or  a  large  watch-glass, 
may  be  filled  with  patent  lint,  saturated  with  the  liquid,  and  then 
inverted  and  pressed  upon  the  skin,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  gas.  A  blister  is  produced  usually  within  ten  minutes,  and  some- 
times so  soon  as  five,  or  even  three  minutes;  after  which  it  should  be 
removed,  in  order  to  avoid  cauterizing. 

A  vesicating  ointment  may  be  made  by  mixing  the  stronger  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  with  lard  and  almond  or  olive  oil,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  solution  to  two  of  the  oily  matter.  For  the  pre- 
cise mode  of  preparing  it,  see  the  U,  S.  Diipensatoty  (11th  ed.,  p.  89). 
It  may  be  kept  in  a  glass  bottle  well  stopped,  and  used  as  required. 
It  will  produce  a  blister  in  ten  minutes. 
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RUBEFACIENTS. 

BuBBFAOiXNTB  are  characterised  bjprodncuig  wiflammation  of  the 
skin,  without  veeication.  Though  most  of  the  more  active  snbstancee 
belonging  to  the  class  will  blister,  if  allowed  to  remain  long  in  con* 
tact  with  the  surface,  they  are  less  disposed  to  produce  this  effect, 
with  the  same  amount  of  inflammation,  than  the  epispastics,  and  are 
not  used  for  the  purpose.  As  before  stated,  there  is  a  set  of  exter- 
nal irritants  which,  though  they  do  not  vesicate  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  give  rise  to  a  pustular  eruption.  These,  for  the  sake  of  con* 
▼enience,  I  include  as  a  subsection  under  the  present  head,  as  they 
fulfil  similar  indications. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  rubefacients  operate  therapeutically 
are  the  same,  in  general,  as  those  of  the  epispastics,  though  with  some 
differences  which  will  be  pointed  out.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  that  there  are  grades  of  power  in  the  rubefacients,  from 
the  feeblest  up  to  the  most  violent;  so  that  we  can  obtain  from  them 
a  speedy  and  powerful,  or  a  slight  and  prolonged  effect,  as  we  may 
desire. 

In  relation,  then,  to  their  principles  of  operation,  they  agree  with 
the  epispastics  in  stimulating  generally  as  well  as  locally,  in  pro* 
duoing  the  effects  of  a  shock  on  the  system,  in  their  revulsive  influ- 
ence, their  property  of  substitution,  and  their  capability  of  causing 
pain.  But  they  do  not  deplete  materially,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be 
used  for  obtaining  a  denuded  surface. 

In  relation  to  their  effects  on  the  system  at  large,  when  a  perma- 
nent and  energetic  effect  is  wanted,  blisters  are  generally  preferable 
to  rubefacients;  but  for  a  very  prompt  and  very  powerful  impression, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  most  active  of  the  latter  class.  Hence^ 
these  are  preferably  used  in  cases  of  sudden  and  extreme  but  transi- 
tory prostration ;  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  malignant  and  pernicious 
fevers,  cholera,  protracted  syncope,  and  the  sudden  collapse  from 
violent  injuries;  while  blisters  are  more  effectual,  by  their  sustained 
effect  in  supporting  the  system,  when  support  is  necessary,  after  re- 
action ;  and  are  more  efficient  in  breaking  up  morbid  associations,  as 
in  paroxysmal  diseases. 
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mtj  be  extcftdbl,  their  »&iT  fiif«iienJ  acftmL  wd  tkeir  l«i»  lUhiHiT 
to  be  foDovcd  hj  f3o«fbbif ^  mdapt  tben  better  t«  tlie  twf  wit  <^ 
that  eondhioB  of  dehiUiljy  m  tbe  adriBfed  stage  of  low  frtifrs  in 
wUdi  the  akim  ia  ooU,  aad  the  ca|»IlaiT  Teasela  geMtallT  inert. 
Thej  are,  under  theee  drcnmstaneefk  greadj  preferable  to  bliaterft* 

In  regard  to  the  local  effects  of  the  tvo  dasses«  when  0|>eraung 
on  the  principle  of  remlsion,  bliscta«  are  mndi  mwe  <4Besdoaft  in 
inflammation,  rabefacienta  in  the  more  violent  forma  of  n^rrona  or 
fimctional  diftraae  ThnSy  in  a  case  of  serere  spasm  of  the  stomachy 
or  exceanre  nansea  and  Tomiting^  it  is  better  to  hare  leconrse  to  the 
qieedy  and  powerfnl  operation  of  a  mustard  cataplasm;  in  gastritis, 
to  the  longer  continned,  thongh  less  energetic  action  of  a  blister. 

It  often  happens  that  one  of  the  active  rabefacienta  maj  be  used 
for  ita  prompt  effect,  while  blisters  may  afterwards  come  in  to  main* 
tain  the  revnlfflTe  impression.  Thus,  in  cases  of  sudden  cerebral  con« 
geation,  we  apply  a  pair  of  sinapisms  to  the  extremitieSi  bat  afterwards^ 
should  the  affection  continue,  put  a  blister  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  l^etween  the  ahoulders. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  inflammation,  when  there  may  be 
some  hope  of  breaking  up  the  disease  by  a  prompt  and  violent  re- 
vulsive impression,  the  active  rubefacients  are  sometimes  preferable 
to  blisters,  not  only  from  their  greater  quickness  and  energy,  but 
also  from  the  brief  duration  of  their  action,  which  is  not  carried 
onward  with  the  disease,  like  that  of  blisters,  should  the  effort  to 
arrest  it  fail. 

In  chronic  cases  of  slight  but  persistent  inflammation,  and  in  pro- 
longed internal  nervous  disorder  of  a  mild  character,  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  maintain  a  long-continued  and  steady,  but  feeble  couii- 
ter-irritation,  the  gentler  rubefacients  are  better  calculateil  than 
blisters  to  meet  the  indication,  as  less  uncomfortable  to  the  patient, 
and  less  disturbing  to  the  system,  while  perhaps  equally  effective  in 
eradicating  the  complaint. 

The  depletion  produced  by  blisters,  which  is  often  considerable 
and  effective,  adapts  them  much  better  than  rubefacients  to  subcu- 
taneous inflammations,  whether  in  the  areolar  and  adipose  tissue,  or 
in  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  or  absorbents. 

For  obtaining  the  effects  of  pain  on  the  system,  the  more  powerful 
rubefacients  are  not  less  appropriate  than  blisters.  The  extreme 
pain  of  a  sinapism  is  more  likely  to  divert  the  mind  ft*om  an  imagin- 
ary trouble  even  than  that  of  a  blister,  though  the  impression  mav 
not  be  so  permanent. 
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The  followmg  are  rubefacient  remedies,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  of  the  work,  though  not  properly  medicines,  require  a  brief 
notice  in  this  place. 

1.  HEAT  AS  A  BUBEFACIEVT. 

Heat  applied  to  the  skin,  in  the  modes  treated  of  under  diffu- 
aible  stimulation  (i.  494),  cannot  be  regarded  as  rubefacient.  It  acts 
on  the  whole  system  directly,  by  means  of  the  blood,  which  conyeys 
everywhere  through  the  body  the  heat  it  receives  at  the  surface. 
But  it  is  sometimes  employed  with  a  view  simply  to  the  local  in- 
flammation it  produces,  and  thus  properly  falls  into  the  present 
category. 

Rubefaction  may  be  effected  either  by  water  not  sufficiently  hot 
to  vesicate,  applied  by  means  of  cloths  or  the  douche,  or  by  a  stream 
of  hot  air,  or  by  a  solid  body  heated.  The  last  is  the  most  conve- 
nient method,  and  has  been  considerably  used  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  rheumatism.  A  smooth  piece  of  iron,  furnished  with  a 
handle,  having  been  heated  somewhat  above  212^,  may  be  applied 
lightly  to  the  skin,  and  passed  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  till  the 
desired  extent  of  surface  has  been  covered.  The  skin  is4  first 
whitened,  but  soon  becomes  red  and  inflamed;  and,  by  careful 
manipulation,  a  rapid  rubefaction  can  thus  be  obtained,  without 
cauterization,  or  even  vesication.  It  is  obvious  that  this  measure 
might  be  applied  extensively  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  rube- 
facients; but  the  chances  of  injury  from  unskilful  or  careless  mani- 
pulation, and  the  painful  character  of  the  inflammation  produced  by 
heat,  tend  very  much  to  limit  its  employment. 

2.  ELECTEICITT  AS  A  BTTBEFACIEHT. 

Few  agents  are  more  speedy  or  powerful  in  producing  excitement 
of  the  skin  than  electricity  in  its  dynamic  forms;  and  the  excite- 
ment may  be  made  sensational  merely,  or  inflammatory,  according  to 
the  method  of  application ;  the  continuous  galvanic  current  produc- 
ing the  latter  effect  especially,  the  interrupted  current  of  induced 
electricity  the  former.  Rubefaction  of  the  surface  produced  by 
electricity  may  be  employed  for  all  the  therapeutic  purposes  already 
referred  to  in  the  general  observations  upon  the  class  of  medicines  now 
under  consideration.  For  the  modes  of  employing  the  remedy,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Electricity  a$  a  diffusible  $tifnti- 
lant  {vol.  i.  pp.  604,  622,  628,  etc.),  also  to  the  observations  here- 
after to  be  made  upon  electricity  as  a  caustic  agent,  under  the  head 
of  U$eharotie$. 
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a.  TBicmor  as  a  KUUFAt 

TluB  is  a  most  raluble  remedy.  Indq>eiideiitlT  of  iis  efiect  in 
reatortng  tke  fiinctioiis  of  the  toq>id  svr&ce  br  direct  exeit«tio&«  it 
operates  reTubiTdT  witb  considerable  energr.  It  maj  be  question- 
able whether  this  is  a  proper  place  to  inirodnce  a  consideration  of 
the  remedj;  and  eertainlj,  it  is  seldom  eairied  to  the  point  of  pro- 
doeing  absolute  inflammation.  Yet  it  acts  upon  the  same  general 
principles  as  the  milder  rubefacients^  and  I  do  not  know  where  to 
plaee  it  more  appropriatdj. 

By  friction,  both  the  blood-vessels  and  the  nerres  of  the  skin  are 
excited;  the  blood  and  nerrons  energr,  therefore,  flow  into  it  from 
the  interior  non-sympathizing  parts:  and,  from  the  extent  of  surface 
to  which  the  measure  may  be  applied,  the  whole  amount  of  revulsive 
inflaence  may  be  very  considerable.  It  should  be  resorted  to  in  all 
eases  in  which  the  skin  is  depressed  in  its  function,  cool,  unperspir^ 
ing,  and  pale,  and  even  when  copiously  perspiring,  if  this  condition 
depend  on  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  surface*  It  may  also  be 
employed  in  cases  of  chronic  internal  inflammation  and  irritation, 
whether  nervous  or  vascular,  when  the  skin  is  not  already  over^ex- 
cited,  and  no  febrile  action  exists.  No  matter  what  may  be  the 
seat  of  the  afiection,  whether  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  the 
remedy  is  still  applicable. 

In  eases  of  simple  nervous  irritation,  or  slight  vascular  congestion 
of  an  acute  character,  it  may  often  be  advantageously  resorted  to. 
In  abdominal  pains,  stomachic  or  intestinal,  neuralgic  or  spasmodic, 
brisk  friction  over  the  abdomen  will  often  yield  complete  relief.  In 
subacute  or  nervous  rheumatism,  affecting  the  muscles  or  internal 
parts,  the  same  remedy  is  sometimes  promptly  efficient. 

Generally  speaking,  the  measure  is  more  effective  when  performed 
by  another  than  by  the  patient,  unless  in  cases  in  which  it  may  be 
indicated  as  a  means  of  exercise.  The  mildest  method  of  perform- 
ing it  is  with  the  hand.  A  coarse  linen  towel,  or  a  piece  of  firm 
flannel  may  also  be  used.  The  most  effectual  method  is  probably 
with  the  flesh-brush.  It  may  be  applied  to  a  part,  or  the  whole  of 
the  body;  but  the  more  extensively,  iu  general,  the  better,  even 
though  it  should  be  proportionately  less  violent;  unless  when  the 
object  is  to  act  on  some  special  organ  by  revulsion  to  the  surface 
immediately  over  it.  Another  mode  of  accomplishing  the  same  ob- 
ject, is  by  beating  the  whole  surface  with  some  yielding  instrument, 
that  cannot  well  bruise,  such  as  a  slipper ;  which  Dr,  Cartwright.  of 
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New  Orleans,  assured  me,  he  had  found  very  useful  in  neuralgic 
affections,  with  a  pale  and  inert  condition  of  the  surface. 

Shampooing  acts,  in  part,  on  the  same  principle;  but  not  alto- 
gether, as  the  effects  of  this  measure  are  extended  also  directly  to 
the  interior  organs. 

4.  AcuifUJiCTUBK 

This  measure  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Chreeks  and  Romans, 
but  appears  to  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  in  China  and 
Japan,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Europe.  Though  noticed  so 
early  as  1683  by  Koempfer,  no  practical  use  of  it  was  made  until  a 
comparatively  very  recent  date.  In  1816  M.  Berliox,  of  Lyons, 
called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  remedy;  and  M.  Breton- 
neau  afterwards  performed  a  series  of  experiments  which  served  to 
fix  its  value  as  a  remedy.  {TVou9$€au  and  Pidoux.) 

Acupuncture  consists  in  the  introduction  of  sharply  pointed  and 
very  smooth  needles,  through  the  skin,  into  the  tissues  beneath.  It 
is  stated,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  that  all  kinds  of 
structure,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  parenchymatous  tissue, 
membranes,  even  the  brain,  may  be  thus  penetrated  without  serious 
injury,  if  the  needle  be  not  allowed  to  remain  too  long.  The  sharp 
point  seems  to  insinuate  itself  in  such  a  mode  as  scarcely  to  wound, 
but  merely  to  separate  the  ultimate  components  of  the  tissues.  Steel 
needles  are  perhaps  on  the  whole  preferable,  as  being  the  sharpest, 
and  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish ;  but  silver,  platinum,  and  gold 
have  been  recommended ;  and  the  two  latter  have  the  advantage  that 
they  undergo  no  chemical  change. 

The  introduction  of  the  needle  is,  in  some  instances,  apparently 
painless,  in  others  very  painful ;  but,  in  most,  it  produces  a  moderate 
uneasiness,  which  the  patient  finds  easily  supportable.  Almost 
always  a  little  redness  and  heat  are  perceptible  about  the  place  of 
insertion.  If  allowed  to  continue,  the  needles  often  produce  con- 
siderable inflammation  in  their  course. 

When  the  space  to  be  operated  on  is  limited,  only  a  single  needle 
is  introduced;  when  it  is  extensive,  several. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  needle,  the  skin  should  be  rendered 
tense,  the  point  gradually  insinuated,  and  the  instrument  rotated 
between  the  fingers. 

The  length  of  time,  during  which  the  needles  should  be  allowed  to 
remain,  varies  with  the  effect  desired.  In  simple  neuralgia,  they  may 
afford  relief  in  five  or  six  minutes;  in  more  fixed  affections,  often  not 
before  half  an  hour  or  an  hour;  and  sometimes  days  elapse  before  the 
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cad  is  aeeoHipfiihed:  \m  ike  role  is  to  sUov  ikem  tio  xtouoB  «Mdi 
tlie  paiB  ii  idicred.  Tliere  is^  hoveTer^  sane  lisk  of  i^joriiMM 
xesidts  £ros  iniliMiiiion,  if  ther  site  saffen^l  w  eontiiifte  tiM  kttj* 

The  fwnplaimg  in  wbich  diej  hare  been  most  ef«ct«sl  aK  lh<M 
of  a  memrmfyie^  rkgumtrntiej  and  fpatmi^ic  ckaiader*  The  needk  is 
inlrodaoed  into  the  painfnl  tissne, 

Hov  does  aci^ioiciiire  operate!  I  hare  no  doubt  whateTer  thau 
in  manj  instaneea,  it  acts  throng  the  mind,  as  the  cold  steel  of  the 
dentist  will  core  the  toothache  before  the  tooth  has  been  paUcd,  or 
as  the  metallic  tractorsi  and  the  homoeopathic  globules  cure  neuralgia 
and  rheomattsm.  The  relief  is  not  the  less  positire  because  thus  ob* 
tuned.  Perhaps  there  is  still  a  rerulsiTe  action.  The  excitation  of 
the  cerebral  nerrous  centres  diminishes  irritation  elsewhere;  and,  if 
the  impression  has  been  sufficiently  strong,  the  relief  maj  hare  a 
eonsiderable  degree  of  permanence. 

But  I  am  quite  disposed  to  beliere  that  there  is  also  a  more 
limited  rcYulsion ;  the  irritation  which  produces  the  pain  of  the  dis* 
ease,  being  direrted  from  its  original  seat  towards  the  course  of  the 
instrument. 


I  shall  consider  the  rubefacients  it  the  two  divisions  of  the  simple 
inflammatory,  and  the  pustulating.  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that 
there  is  some  difference  in  their  mode  of  therapeutic  operation,  which 
justifies  this  arrangement. 

1.  Simple  Inflammatory  Rvhtfadents. 

L  MUSTARD. 
SINAPIS.  tr.A,  ion<i.— SiNAPi.  JPd. 

Origin.  Under  this  title  are  included  the  seeds  of  two  species  of 
Sinapis,  the  Sinapis  nigra  and  S,  alba^  or  black  and  white  tnuitard. 
Both  of  these  plants  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  both  cultivatod  in 
our  gardens. 

1.  Black  Mustard  Sbsd. — Sinapis  Nigra.  Dub. — These  are 
roundish,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  somewhat  rugose  on 
the  surface,  of  a  dark-brown  or  reddish-brown  colour  externally, 
yellow  within,  inodorous  in  the  whole  state,  slightly  odorous  when 
bruised,  of  a  pungent  odour  upon  contact  with  water,  and  of  a  hot, 
very  pungent,  bitterish,  and  oleaginous,  but  not  very  durable  taste. 
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Their  powder  is  originally  yellowish-gray,  owing  to  the  intermiztare 
of  particles  of  the  brown  coating,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  sift- 
ing, and  thus  becomes  purely  yellow.  It  is  sometimeSy  howeyer,  in 
its  original  state,  as  kept  by  the  druggists. 

2.  White  Mustard  Sbed.  —  Sinapis  Alba.  Dub. — White  mus- 
tard seeds  are  also  roundish,  somewhat  larger  than  the  black,  of  a 
dull-yellowish  colour  externally,  yellow  within,  inodorous,  and  of  a 
taste  similar  to  that  of  the  black,  but  less  pungent*  They  are  pecu- 
liar in  yielding  to  hot  water  a  large  proportion  of  thick  mucilage. 
They  have  already  been  considered,  in  reference  to  a  laxative  prop- 
erty possessed  by  them  (ii.  478). 

Common  Properties.  When  pulverized  and  sifted,  mustard  seeds 
yield  a  yellow  powder,  usually  called  flour  of  mmtardy  or  simply 
muatardj  much  used  as  a  condiment.  From  the  siftings,  there  is 
obtained  by  compression  a  bland  iSxed  oil,  occasionally  used  in  the 
arts.  The  sifted  powder  is  often  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  coloured 
with  turmeric,  and  rendered  pungent  by  Cayenne  pepper,  before 
being  delivered  to  commerce.  The  apothecary  should  endeavour  to 
supply  himself  with  the  unadulterated  powder.  This  is  soft,  of  an 
unctuous  aspect,  and  somewhat  disposed  to  cake.  It  imparts  all  its 
virtues  to  cold  water,  but  impeffectly  to  alcohol. 

Composition.  Besides  the  fixed  oil  above  referred  to,  and  other 
principles  of  less  importance,  mustard  contains  certain  ingredients, 
which,  though  inert  when  applied  to  the  surface  dry,  or  mixed  with 
alcohol,  undergo  a  mutual  reaction  with  water,  which  renders  the 
powder  extremely  irritant.  These  principles  are  not  exactly  the 
same  in  the  two  varieties  of  mustard.  The  following  is  an  epitome 
of  our  present  knowledge  on  this  subject,  which,  however,  requires 
further  investigation. 

In  both  black  and  white  mustard  there  is  a  peculiar  principle,  de- 
nominated myrosyne^  which  acts  the  part  of  a  ferment,  and  in  charac- 
ter is  very  analogous,  though  not  identical  with  the  emulsin  of  sweet 
and  bitter  almonds.  In  the  black  variety  there  is,  besides  this  prin- 
ciple, another,  supposed  to  possess  acid  properties,  and  called  myronie 
acidy  which  is  thought  to  be  combined  with  potassa,  forming  mynh 
nate  of  potassa.  In  the  white  variety,  instead  of  this  principle, 
there  is  another  of  peculiar  properties,  called  sulphosinapisinj  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  contains  sulphur,  as  also  does  myronic  acid. 
Now,  when  water  is  added  to  mustard,  a  reaction  takes  place  between 
it  and  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  two  varieties,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  myrosyne,  by  which  new  products  result,  quite  dif- 
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finrent  in  their  properties  from  those  pre-existing  in  the  seeds.  The 
myronie  acid  of  the  black  mastard  forms,  by  this  reaction,  a  volatile 
oU,  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation,  is  extremely  volatile,  and 
imparts  to  the  powder  great  pungency  of  smell,  and  a  strongly  pun- 
gent and  acrid  taste.  The  $ulphosinapisin  of  the  white  mustard,  by 
the  same  reaction,  forms  also  a  very  acrid  aud  pungent  substance, 
which,  however,  is  not  volatile;  and,  therefore,  though  little  less  acrid 
to  the  taste,  or  irritant  to  the  surface  than  the  volatile  oil  of  the 
black  variety,  does  not  impart  the  same  pungency  of  smell  to  the 
powder. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows,  that,  to  develop  the  activity 
of  mustard,  the  presence  of  water  is  necessary.  Mi/rosynej  through 
the  instrumentality  of  which  the  changes  are  effected,  is  coagulated 
and  rendered  inert  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  the  acids.  Hence,  the  rube- 
faeient  property  of  mustard  is  not  evolved  by  alcohol ;  and  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  or  admixture  of  acids,  interferes  with  its  activity. 
The  odour  emitted,  on  the  addition  of  water  to  the  powdered  black 
nostard,  is  very  striking;  while  no  such  effect  is  produced  by  strong 
alcohol.  The  reader  who  may  wish  further  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  find  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  chemistry  of  mustard 
in  the  U.  S.  DiBpen$atofy  (11th  ed.,  pp.  717-8-9).  The  important 
practical  inference  from  all  this  is,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  effect  from  mustard  as  a  rubefacient,  it  is  necessary  to  mix 
U  with  water;  and  that  heat,  alcohol,  and  the  acids,  so  far  from  in- 
ereasing  its  power,  enfeeble,  if  they  do  not  render  it  inert. 

Hffeets  on  the  Skin.  The  effects  of  mustard,  taken  internally, 
have  been  sufficiently  considered  (ii.  458,  478,  635).  When  applied 
to  ihe  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful rubefacients,  and  practically  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  the 
dass.  Though  capable  of  producing  the  most  violent  effects,  it  may 
by  dilution  be  reduced  to  any  desirable  degree  of  mildness,  and  may 
consequently  be  graduated  to  almost  any  condition,  calling  for  the 
temporary  use  of  these  remedies.  If  applied  undiluted,  it  generally 
produces  a  feeling  of  warmth  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  which 
gradually  deepens  to  a  burning  pain,  and,  at  the  end  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  minutes,  becomes  so  violent  as  to  be  almost  insupportable. 
Few  patients  will  bear  a  cataplasm  of  pure  mustard  longer  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  surface,  on  its  removal,  is  found  in- 
tensely red  and  somewhat  elevated ;  and  the  burning  pain  continues 
with  gradual  mitigation,  for  a  considerable  time,  occasionally  for 
hours;  generally  leaving,  when  it  disappears,  some  degree  of  sore- 
VOL.  n. — 48 
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ne88  behind.  Desqaamation  of  the  cuticle  after  a  time  takes  place, 
a  new  caticle  being  formed  without  any  secretion  of  liquid.  By 
shortening  the  period  of  application,  or  diluting  the  mustard,  any 
amount  of  rubefacient  effect  can  be  obtained,  from  the  intensity  just 
described,  down  to  a  scarcely  perceptible  and  very  fugitive  red- 
ness.    • 

If,  however,  the  application  be  continued  too  long,  the  cuticle  sep* 
arates,  and  an  imperfect  vesication  takes  place,  which  leaves  behind 
a  denuded  and  most  painful  surface,  indisposed  to  heal  kindly,  and 
sometimes  going  on  to  suppuration.  Ulceration  also  not  unfrequently 
occurs  under  these  circumstances,  and  sometimes  gangrene,  especially 
in  children  and  patients  with  a  feeble  constitution  and  depraved 
blood.  Such  a  result  is  to  be  particularly  guarded  against  in  scor- 
butic, malignant,  and  typhous  affections. 

In  comatose  conditions,  there  is  great  insusceptibility  to  the  pain- 
ful impression  of  mustard,  as  in  cases  of  apoplexy  and  narcotic  poison- 
ing. Nevertheless  the  application  is  not  without  effect.  Sometimes 
the  inflammation  is  obvious,  though  not  sensible  to  the  patient.  In 
other  instances,  no  apparent  effect  is  produced  during  the  prostrated 
state ;  but,  on  the  occurrence  of  reaction,  violent  inflammation  sets 
in,  sometimes  with  very  unpleasant  consequences.  In  a  case  of 
poisoning  from  opium,  in  which,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  narcotic, 
the  patient  was  left  extremely  prostrate,  sinapisms  were  applied  to 
the  inside  of  the  legs,  and  were  allowed  to  continue  for  three  hours, 
without  the  least  apparent  effect ;  the  skin  being  in  no  degree  red- 
dened, and  the  patient  quite  insensible.  Upon  reaction,  however, 
though  the  sinapisms  had  been  long  removed,  the  most  violent  inflam- 
mation came  on,  with  an  outline  exactly  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  application.  This  was  followed  by  separation  of  the  cuticle,  ulcer- 
ation, and  suppuration;  and  it  was  long  before  the  parts  could  be 
healed.  This  happened  to  me  when  a  youDg  practitioner,  and  was  a 
useful  lesson.  I  have  never  since  allowed  undiluted  sinapisms  to 
remain  longer  than  three*quarters  of  an  hour,  or  at  furthest  an  hour, 
in  contact  with  the  skin. 

Therapeutic  U$e.  Mustard,  externally  used,  is  a  most  valuable 
medicine;  and  there  are  almost  countless  occasions  for  its  employ- 
ment. It  may  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases,  in  which  the  indications 
are  to  rouse  the  system  from  a  state  of  torpor,  to  stimulate  it  in  sud* 
den  prostration,  to  divert  from  the  head  in  congestive  states  of  the 
brain,  or  to  act  revulsively  from  internal  organs  towards  the  surface, 
in  neuralgic  pains,  violent  spasm,  or  any  other  form  of  nervous  de- 
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rangement.  The  chills  of  malignaDt  or  pernicious  ferers ;  the  prostra- 
tion from  Solent  injuries;  the  collapse  occarring  in  the  course  of 
ferers  or  other  acate  diseases;  apoplexy,  hemiplegia,  coma,  and 
oonvulsions  of  almost  every  variety;  angina  pectoris  and  dyspnoea; 
severe  spasm  of  the  stomach,  howels,  bladder,  etc. ;  gastralgia,  ente- 
ralgia,  and  nephralgia;  violent  vomiting,  cholera,  and  colic,' are  bat 
a  portion  of  the  diseases,  in  which  the  external  use  of  mustard  is 
strongly  indicated.  When  employed  for  a  general  impression  on  the 
system,  or  to  divert  from  the  brain,  the  sinapisms  should  for  the  most 
part  be  applied  to  the  extremities;  when  for  the  relief  of  complaints 
of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  immediately  over  the  seat  of  the  aifection. 
Few  remedies  are  more  efficient  in  violent  vomiting,  and  gastric 
spasm,  than  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium.  Though  less  effective 
than  blisters  in  internal  inflammation,  mustard  may  be  employed 
when  from  any  cause  these  remedies  cannot  be  used.  To  recall  retro- 
cedent  gout  and  rheumatism,  nothing  perhaps  is  more  effective  than 
a  sinapism  applied  to  the  former  seat  of  the  affection.  But  caution 
is  necessary  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  any  external  disease,  de- 
pendent on  constitutional  disorder.  It  should  rarely  be  ventured 
upon  in  gout  or  rheumatism,  seated  in  the  muscles  or  the  joints.  I 
once  knew  death  from  violent  pectoral  disease,  which  apparently 
reeulted  from  retrocession  of  lumbago,  under  the  influence  of  a  pow- 
erful local  irritant  to  the  back. 

Application.  Mustard  is  almost  always  applied  in  the  form  of 
cataplasm,  to  which,  in  reference  to  its  active  constituent,  the  name 
of  Mtnapism  is  given.  It  should  be  prepared  with  cold  water,  and 
brought  to  a  perfectly  soft  consistence,  just  short  of  diffluence.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  mix  mustard  with  vinegar  or  hot  water,  both  of 
which  tend  to  impair  its  efficiency.  In  my  early  practice,  thinking 
to  increase  its  activity,  I  on  one  occasion  mixed  it  with  alcohol,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  no  effect  produced  by  it.  The  cause  of  this  is 
now  understood.  When  the  sinapism  is  applied,  its  surface  should 
be  covered  with  gauze  or  extremely  thin  muslin,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  portion  from  adhering  to  the  skin  when  it  is  removed.  Should 
a  mild  effect  be  required,  it  may  be  diluted  with  wheat  or  rye  flour, 
or  meal  of  Indian  com,  in  proportions  to  meet  existing  indications. 
When  applied  to  children,  or  to  the  extremities  of  adults  in  diseases 
impairing  the  state  of  the  blood,  it  should  always  be  thus  diluted, 
equal  parts  of  the  mustard  and  of  the  substance  selected  being  ordi- 
narily mixed  together.  But  in  severe  affections  of  the  stomach, 
bowds,  and  chest,  it  should  be  employed  unmixed. 
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After  the  remoyal  of  the  cataplasm,  if  the  inflammation  excited 
be  considerable,  simple  cerate  should  be  used  as  a  dressing.  If  vio- 
lent, it  should  be  abated  with  dressings  of  cold  water,  or  saturnine 
solutions.  When  a  raw  surface  remains  after  the  removal  of  the 
cuticle,  Goulard's  cerate  is  the  best  application. 

The  volatile  oil  of  mustard  has  been  used  as  a  rubefacient,  SO 
drops  being  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  alcohol,  or  6  or  8  drops  in 
a  fluidrachm  of  olive  oil.  In  this  country,  however,  it  is  seldom  if 
ever  employed. 

n.  CAYENNE  PEPPER. 

CAPSICUM.  U.  S.J  Lond.y  Ed.^  Dub. 

Cayenne  pepper  has  been  treated  of  so  fully  among  the  arterial 
stimulants  (i.  556),  that  nothing  is  now  required  but  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  its  rubefacient  properties  and  uses. 

Applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm,  or 
that  of  a  liquid  impregnated  with  its  active  properties,  Cayenne  pep- 
per causes  a  burning  pain  with  inflammation,  and,  if  the  surface  of 
application  be  considerable,  a  decided  stimulant  impression  on  the 
system  generally.     It  very  seldom  occasions  vesication,  and  I  have 
never  known  sloughing  to  result  from  it.     On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  be  possessed  of  properties,  which  render  it  specially  useful  in  in- 
flammations with  a  sloughing  tendency,  at  least  as  this  condition  is 
exhibited  in  the  fauces,  in  malignant  sore-throat  and  scarlet  fever. 
Though  generally  less  powerful,  it  is  safer  than  mustard ;  and  there 
is  one  condition,  in  which  I  have  seen  it,  when  accompanied  with  heat 
in  its  application,  more  efiScient  in  exciting  the  surface  and  the  sys- 
tem than  even  that  energetic  rubefacient.     The  condition  alluded  to 
consists  in  coldness  and  paleness  of  the  surface,  united  with  more  or 
less  comatose  insensibility.     In  low  states  of  the  system  in  typhus 
and  malignant  fevers,  and  in  the  prostration  following  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  narcotic  poisons,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy.    It  should, 
in  such  cases,  be  mixed  with  heated  brandy,  and,  by  means  of  flan- 
nels wrung  out  of  the  mixture,  should  be  applied  extensively  to  the 
extremities,  and  often  also  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  as  hot  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  skin.     It  is  much  used  also  as 
a  stimulant  in  subacute  and  chronic  rheumatism;  but  I  am  always 
fearful  of  applying  local  repellent  remedies  in  the  former  of  these 
afiections.    Its  use  as  a  gargle  in  the  sore-throat  of  scarlet  fever, 
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and  as  an  external  irritant  in  the  forms  of  that  disease  with  insuffi- 
cient eruption,  has  already  been  mentioned.  A  cataplasm  made  with 
heated  spirit  may  be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  over  the  paro- 
tids, in  the  same  affection.  The  powder,  thickly  sprinkled  upon  the 
inside  of  stockings,  has  sometimes  proved  useful  in  the  habitual  cold 
feet  of  dyspepsia.  The  officinal  tincture  is  occasionally  serviceable 
in  chilblain,  and  in  cases  of  relaxed  uvula,  applied  by  means  of  a 
hair  pencil  directly  to  the  part. 


III.  TEREBINTHINATE  SUBSTANCES. 

A  considerable  number  of  substances,  of  a  terebinthinate  char- 
acter, are  used  as  external  irritants  or  alteratives,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered in  no  place  more  conveniently  than  the  present.  They  have 
all  or  nearly  all  been  noticed  elsewhere,  in  reference  to  their  effects 
on  the  system. 

I.  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE— Oleum  Terebinthinje.  U.S., 
Lond.y  Ed.y  Dub. 

This  is  an  excellent  rubefacient,  acting  rapidly  and  efficiently  on 
the  skin,  especially  when  applied  hot.  There  is,  however,  extraor- 
dinary difference  of  susceptibility,  in  different  individuals,  to  the 
local  irritant  influence  of  oil  of  turpentine.  While  some  are  little 
affected  by  it  even  in  a  concentrated  state,  others  suffer  extremely, 
though  it  may  be  largely  diluted ;  the  skin  being  not  only  reddened, 
but  breaking  out  profusely  with  eczematous  vesicles,  with  much  swell- 
ing, redness,  and  pain.  Great  blame  is  sometimes  attached  to  pract> 
tioners  from  the  consequences  of  this  idiosyncrasy ;  so  that  they  should 
be  on  their  guard  in  using  the  oil  externally,  and  feel  their  way  cau- 
tiously, when  there  is  no  special  urgency  in  the  case.  A  slight  trial 
will  be  sufficient  to  determine,  whether  this  peculiar  liability  exists 
in  any  particular  instance.  The  oil  is  an  excellent  rubefacient  in  the 
low  8tate$  of  fever  attended  with  a  cold  skiuy  whether  in  the  first 
stage  of  malignant  chill,  or  in  the  prostration  occurring  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages.  It  is  also  much  used,  as  a  local  stimulant,  in  para- 
lytic  conditions  of  the  extremities,  when  not  associated  with  acute 
lesions  of  the  nervous  centres,  in  chronic  rheumatism^  sprains  of  the 
joints^  neuralgic  painSj  sore-throat,  chilblains,  etc.  It  has  been  found 
useful  in  deafness^  associated  with  defective  secretion  of  wax,  being 
introduced  cautiously  into  the  external  meatus.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
by  some  in  the  treatment  of  burns^  particularly  when  attended  with 
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sloughing;  and  has  been  thought  to  be  useful  in  gangrene  of  the 
extremitieBj  and  in  anthrax. 

As  an  application  over  the  whole  abdomen,  in  cases  of  puerperal 
peritonitUj  it  has  been  strongly  recommended;  and  it  may  be  em- 
ployed with  probable  advantage,  as  a  substitute  for  blisters,  in  most 
cases  of  abdominal  inflammation,  attended  with  an  enfeebled  state  of 
system,  or  after  depletion,  general  and  local,  has  been  carried  suffi- 
ciently far.  It  may  be  used  either  as  a  lotion,  or  applied  on  flannel 
saturated  with  it,  and  laid  closely  upon  the  part.  When  used  to 
excite  the  system,  in  cold  states  of  the  surface,  it  should  be  previously 
heated ;  but  care  must  be  taken,  in  heating  it,  that  it  does  not  take 
fire,  through  its  ready  volatility  and  inflammability. 

11.  BURGUNDY  PITCH.  — Pix  BURGUNDICA.  U.S.y  Lond., 
Ed.yDyh. 

Origin.  This  is  the  product  of  at  least  two  different  species  of 
Abies,  the  Abite  exeeha  or  Norway  epmee,  and  Abiee  pieea  or  Uu^ 
ropean  nilver  fir;  both  lofty  and  beautiful  trees,  growing  in  the 
middle  and  northern  regions  of  Europe.  It  is  obtained  by  removing 
portions  of  the  bark,  and  collecting  the  juice  which  exudes  and  con- 
cretes on  the  wounded  surface.  This  is  then  melted  with  water  and 
strained.  Much,  however,  of  what  is  sold  for  Burgundy  pitch  is  a 
purely  factitious  substance.  It  often  contains  impurities  as  imported, 
from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  melting  it  in  hot  water  and  straining. 

Properties,  Burgundy  pitch  is  hard,  brittle,  opaque,  of  a  brown- 
ish-yellow colour,  and  a  feeble  odour  and  taste,  resembling  those  of 
turpentine.  It  is  readily  fused  by  heat,  and  has  the  property,  which 
gives  it  character  as  a  plaster,  of  softening  and  becoming  adhesive 
at  the  temperature  of  the  surface.  It  contains  resin,  water,  and  a 
little  volatile  oil,  and  depends,  probably,  for  its  rubefacient  power, 
mainly  upon  the  last-mentioned  ingredient. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Burgundy  pitch  is  in  general  gently 
irritant,  producing,  when  spread  on  leather  and  applied  to  the  skin, 
a  feeling  of  warmth,  tingling,  and  itching,  with  some  increased  secre- 
tion, and  a  very  slight  inflammation.  On  some  persons,  however, 
like  oil  of  turpentine,  it  acts  as  a  violent  irritant.  A  person  con- 
sulted me  for  excessive  swelling  and  redness  of  the  scrotum,  which 
was  covered  with  eczematous  vesicles.  Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that 
he  had  shortly  before  been  scraping  an  old  Burgundy  pitch  plaster, 
which  had  on  a  former  occasion  been  applied  to  his  leg,  and  that  the 
plaster  at  that  time  had  produced  an  effect  on  the  leg  similar  to  that 
of  which  he  was  now  complaining  on  his  scrotum*    It  appeared  that 
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eofcred  iritk  tke  pinrder  fron  tbe  icnped  plMter.  to  tlie  snt  <»f  tli^ 


tned,  M  a  wM  imbcA«int«  in  ilig»muic  affwtioiis  of  tk^  wi»dM 
and  jomts,  sodente  ewes  of  ipiiial  initntioBu  ud  internal  dircvnic 
jnflammalioitti  as  eatair^  pMvmoimK  pIraisT«  liepalatis^  etc  It 
■aj  be  worn  a  long  time,  and,  operatixif  Terr  gTadaaOr,  is  «afe  in 
lumbago,  sctatiei^  and  plenrodrnia^  irbm  iiKNne  actrre  nbe(aeictiti 
nigfat  cBdaager  a  tnarfer  to  internal  parts. 

IIL  CANADA  PITCH.— PixCaxadeksis.  U.S. — Hemloci 
Pitch. — Hanlodc  Gum. 

Origin.  Tbis  is  obtained  from  Ahic9  Cam4iden$iM^  or  tbe  common 
hemlock  spruce  of  this  conntiT,  inhabiting  tbe  Britisb  ProTinces, 
our  own  Xoitbem  Statea,  and  tbe  bOly  regions  of  tbe  interior  furtber 
ioatli.  It  is  prapared  bj  remoTing  tbe  concrete  exnded  jnice,  wbicb 
ii  found  upon  the  bark  of  tbe  older  trees,  and  purifying  it  bj  beat* 
ing  in  water,  and  straining.  As  brongbt  to  tbe  sbops^  it  generally 
requires,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  its  imporitieB,  to  be  again  melted  in 
water  and  strained* 

Propertiee.  In  cold  weatber  it  is  bard  and  brittle-,  bnt  in  snmnrar 
ii  so  soft  as  to  take  tbe  sbape  of  tbe  drawer  in  wbieb  it  may  bo 
placed.  Its  colour  is  a  yellowisb-brown,  wbicb  becomes  almost 
Uack  on  exposore.  It  bas  a  sligbt  peculiar  odonr,  and  very  little 
taste.  Its  oonstitoents  are  resin,  water,  and  a  minnte  proportion  of 
Tolatfle  oiL 

Medical  PropertieM  and  U$ee.  Its  effects  and  applications  are 
precisely  tbe  same  as  tbose  of  Borgondy  pitcb.  Tbe  only  point  in 
wbicb  it  is  inferior  is,  tbat  it  melts  somewhat  more  readily^  and,  at 
tbe  beat  of  tbe  body,  is  generally  a  little  too  soft,  so  tbat  tbe  plaster 
does  not  well  retain  its  place.  In  tbis  respect,  it  would  probably 
improve  with  age. 

IV.  TAR  — Pix  LiQUiDA.  U.  S.y  Lond.y  Ed.y  Dub. 

Of  tbis  I  have  already  treated  in  reference  to  its  origin,  proper- 
ties, effects  when  internally  administered,  and  those  of  its  vapoar 
irben  inhaled.  (See  p<^eM  616  and  682.)  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  is 
digbtly  irritant,  and  produces  a  mild  rubefacient  effect ;  but  it  is 
not  used  in  its  undOuted  state.  In  the  form  of  ointment,  cither 
through  its  stimulant  property,  or  by  an  alterative  influence,  it  bas 
a  most  favourable  effect  in  obstinate,  chronic  diseases  of  tb*  aVin, 
in  wbicb  it  is  a  very  useful  remedy.    I  bavo  found  it 
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effioaciooa  in  the  soaly  affections,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  eczema 
and  impetigo,  and  in  porrigo,  favus,  or  scald-head.  I  know  no  local 
remedy  superior  to  it  in  these  affections,  if  any  equal.  It  should 
not  be  employed  in  the  early  stages,  nor  during  the  existence  of  any 
general  excitement;  and,  for  fear  of  retrocession,  it  is  best  to  apply 
it  on  different  parts  of  the  surface  successively,  when  the  disease  is 
extensive.  It  is  also  sometimes  useful  as  a  stimulant  to  chronic  and 
indolent  ulcers.  Tar- water  is  occasionally  employed  for  the  same 
purposes,  but  is  less  effectual. 

Tar  Ointment  (Unqubntum  Picis  LiQUiDiB,  U.  S.j  Land.,  Ed.^ 
Dvh.)  is  made  by  melting  together  equal  parts  of  tar  and  suet.  It 
is  sometimes  proper  to  dilute  it  with  a  little  lard,  upon  its  first  iq>- 
plication  in  skin  diseases,  especially  when  there  is  any  doubt  of  their 
sufficiently  chronic  character. 

V.  CREASOTE.  — Creasotum.  U.  /SI,  Lond.^  Ed.y  Dub. 

This  is  probably  more  valuable  as  an  external  than  as  an  internal 
remedy.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  has  been  considered  among  the 
stimulant  diuretics  (ii.  619).  It  depends  for  its  topical  efficiency 
upon  the  following  properties ;  1.  that  of  stimulating  or  altering  the 
condition  of  the  skin,  2.  that  of  correcting  fetor  and  arresting  pa* 
trefaction,  and  8.  that  of  coagulating  albumen. 

1.  As  a  topical  stimulant  or  alterative,  it  is  employed  in  chronic 
cutaneous  eruptions,  especially  those  of  a  scaly  character,  in  deafness 
from  defective  secretion  in  the  meatus  externus,  in  burns  and  chil- 
blains in  which  it  is  asserted  to  be  very  useful,  in  chronic  indolent 
ulcers,  and  as  an  injection  into  fistulous  sores. 

2.  With  a  view  to  its  antiputrescent  qualities,  which  are  very 
extraordinary,  it  is  used  as  a  gargle  in  the  sloughing  sore-throat  of 
scarlatina,  and  as  a  wash  in  sloughing  burns,  gangrenous  ulcers,  and 
offensive  sores  of  all  kinds,  whether  cancerous,  scrofulous,  or  syphi- 
litic. It  corrects  the  offensive  odour  in  these  cases,  while  it  is  also 
advantageous  by  its  stimulant  property. 

3.  Its  power  of  coagulating  albumen  renders  it,  in  some  instances, 
effectual  in  arresting  hemorrhage  from  the  small  vessels  of  wounded 
surfaces;  and  its  efficacy  in  toothache,  when  introduced  into  the 
carious  hollow,  is  probably  owing,  not  only  to  its  benumbing  influ- 
ence on  the  nervous  tissue,  but  to  the  protelstion  it  affords  against 
the  irritant  influence  of  the  air,  by  coagulating  the  albumen  of  the 
liquid  secretion,  and  thus  giving  it  an  impervious  coating.  It  is 
probably  useful  also  in  the  same  way  in  many  ulcers. 

Application.    To  indolent  and  diseased  ulcers  it  may  be  applied 
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mdflated,  hj  Mf  ■■  of  m  euiid*»-Ur  penciL»  and  prodvcw  mi  ibm 
sorfiioe  a  wUfee  awtiag,  ^vU^  is  probablj  ooigolmted  alb«meft«  la 
toathadwy  the  cmrity  haTiDg  been  carefally  de«nMl»  tli«  crwtfott 
is  introdvoed  fint  bj  imit  of  a  bsir  peadl,  mnd  aftefirmnk  dit^p- 
ped  on  m  pieee  of  eotittMi.  One  drop  wmj  be  applied  at  a  tine^  and 
will  often  soooeed,  not  onlj  in  arresting  the  pain,  bat  in  removing 
it  permanentlj.  For  appliealion  to  cataneous  ernptions^  it  maj  be 
■sed  in  the  form  of  aqueous  scdntioQ  as  a  wash,  or  in  the  stale  of 
ointment.  In  the  form  of  solation,  it  is  also  used  as  a  gargle  in 
patrid  sore-throat,  to  correet  the  fetor  of  oSenaiTe  nlcers,  and  for 
arresting  hemorrhage.  In  deafness,  the  meatus  is  to  be  washed  out, 
and  m  solution  of  one  part  of  creasote  in  four  parts  of  oil  of  almonds 
is  to  be  thoroughly  applied,  by  means  of  a  camel  Vhair  pencil. 

The  Molutwm  of  creoMte^  or  crtoMote  waUr,  is  made  by  dissolving 
one  part  in  eighty  parts  of  water.    It  may  be  weakened  if  thought 


OintmetU  of  OreaooU  (Ungukhtum  Criasoti,  U.  «Su,  Lond^j  £d.y 
Jhib.)  consists  of  half  a  fluidracbm  of  creasote  mixed  with  an  ounce 
of  lard. 

VI.  RESIN. — Besina.  U.  S.y  Lond.y  Ed.^  Dub. 

Origin  and  Propertia.  This  is  the  substance  left  after  the  dis* 
tillation  of  the  volatile  oil  from  turpentine.  It  is  commonly  called 
rotfit  in  this  country,  and  colophony  in  Europe.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  it,  one  simply  the  residuum  after  the  loss  of  the  oil,  the 
other  the  same  incorporated  with  water  during  fusion.  The  former 
is  sometimes  distinguished  as  yellow  resin  or  rbsina  flava,  the 
latter  tphite  r^tn,  or  resika  alba.  The  yellow  is  more  or  loss 
translucent,  and  varies,  according  to  its  purity,  from  a  beautiful 
light  amber  colour  almost  to  black;  the  white  is  opaque,  and  i\hitish 
or  yellowish-white,  owing  to  the  mechanical  intermingling  of  water. 
By  time  and  exposure,  the  white  resin  gradually  loses  the  water,  and 
reverts  to  its  original  colour  and  translucency.  So  far  as  concerns 
our  present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  in  regard  to  resin,  that 
it  has  a  feeble  terebinthinate  odour  and  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  and  alkaline 
solutions,  softens  with  a  moderate  heat  and  then  becomes  adheHive, 
melts  at  276^  F.,  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  inflammal)lo. 
It  readily  unites  with  wax  and  fatty  matter,  when  both  arc  brought 
to  the  liquid  state. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Resin  is  never  used  internally.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  slightly  irritant,  and  often  excites  inflammati 
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very  delicate  skin.  It  is  used  exclasivelj  in  medicine  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  plasters,  cerates,  and  ointments,  in  which  it  serves  the  three 
purposes  of  contributing  to  the  preservation  of  the  fattj  matter,  im- 
parting adhesiveness,  and  rendering  the  preparation  slightly  irritant. 
It  concerns  us  here  simply  as  the  chief  constituent  of  the  resin 
cerate. 

Rbsin  Obbatb. — Ceratum  jR^tina?.  U.  S.,  Lond. —  Unguentum 
Retina,  Dub. —  Unguentum  Rennosum.  Ed. — Banlican  Ointment. 
— This  consists  of  resin,  lard,  and  yellow  wax  melted  together. 
Whatever  positive  dynamic  effects  it  produces,  if  made  of  pure 
materials,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  resin.  It  is  slightly  irritant,  and 
is  chiefly  used  as  a  dressing  for  blisters,  which  are  to  be  kept  open 
for  a  short  time.  Generally  the  skin  will  heal  under  it,  notwith- 
standing the  irritation,  to  which  the  parts  seem  to  l>ecome  accus- 
tomed; but  it  sometimes  produces  much  inflammation,  and  even 
causes  the  blistered  surface  to  suppurate.  It  is  also  used  as  a  gen- 
tle stimulant  to  indolent  ulcers,  and  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
applications  to  chilblains.  I  know  no  dressing  more  efficient  in  pro- 
moting the  healing  of  bums  and  scalds,  when  disposed  to  become 
indolent.  It  often  occasions  pain;  but  the  healing  process  com- 
mences nevertheless,  though  previously  there  may  have  been  no 
tendency  towards  it.  In  recent  severe  burns,  it  rather  relieves  than 
promotes  pain ;  and  is  much  used,  in  connection  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, in  the  form  of  a  liniment,  which  is  officinal. 

Liniment  of  Turpentine  (Linimbntum  TEBBBiNXHlNiB,  U.S.j 
Dub,)  is  prepared  by  adding  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine  to  a 
pound  of  resin  cerate,  previously  melted.  It  is  commonly  known 
as  Kenti^Ks  ointment^  having  been  originally  proposed  by  Dr. 
Kentish,  as  an  application  to  recent  burns  and  scalds.  Being  of  a 
semi-liquid  consistence,  it  is  most  conveniently  applied  by  means  of 
linen  cloths  saturated  with  it.  Care  should  be  taken  to  confine  the 
application  strictly  to  the  injured  parts.  It  relieves  the  burning 
pain,  and  produces  a  disposition  to  heal;  but  should  be  removed, 
when,  the  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  burn  having  ceased,  the 
preparation  itself  may  become  irritant. 

There  are  many  other  vegetable  substances,  occasionally  used  ex- 
ternally for  their  rubefacient  effect,  most  of  which,  along  with  this 
special  application  of  them,  have  been  treated  of  under  other  heads. 

Abomatios  and  their  volatile  oils. — ^AU  of  these  have  more 
or  less  of  the  rubefacient  property,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  habit- 
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ually  naed.  Thus,  powdered  ginger^  eloveij  cinnamon^  and  black 
pepper  are  frequently  made  into  cataplasms.  A  good  aronuUie  cata-^ 
plumy  or  Mpiced  plaetery  as  the  preparation  is  usually  called,  may  be 
prepared  by  mixing  an  ounce  of  each  of  the  above  aromatic  powders, 
half  a  fluidounce  of  one  of  the  aromatic  tinctures,  and  sufficient 
honey  to  give  the  due  consistence.  This  may  be  applied  to  the  epi- 
gastrium in  cases  of  vomiting,  spasm  of  the  stomach,  and  gastro- 
dynia,  and  over  the  abdomen  in  colic ;  and  is  especially  adapted  to 
these  affections  in  children.  The  fresh  aromatic  herb$j  such  as  the 
minUf  origanum  or  roeemary^  and  monarda  or  horsemintj  may  be 
used  under  similar  circumstances,  being  thoroughly  bruised,  and  thus 
made  into  a  cataplasm.  Rubefacient  liniments  may  be  prepared 
from  the  volatile  oils  of  roeemartfj  origanum^  etc.,  mixed  in  various 
proportions  with  almond  or  olive  oil,  or  from  their  alcoholic  eolutiane^ 
which  may  be  used,  especially  in  conjunction  with  anodynes,  as 
opium,  camphor,  etc.,  in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains,  bruises,  and 
sprains.  But  these  applications  have  been  already  incidentally  sug- 
gested, under  the  several  articles  described. 

Gum-Resins. — The  stimulating  gum-resins,  as  aeeafetidaj  ammo- 
niacj  gaJhanum^  and  eagapenum^  constitute  another  category  of 
gentle  rubefacients,  generally  used  in  the  form  of  plaster,  and  ap- 
plied  in  chronic  pains  and  swellings  of  the  joints,  scrofulous  tumours, 
and  other  chronic  tumefactions,  occasionally  with  decided  effect  in 
promoting  absorption.  Officinal  preparations  of  these  substances, 
for  the  purposes  mentioned,  are  the  Aeeafetida  Planter  (Emplastrum 
A88AF(ETiDiB,  U.S.\  the  Ammoniac  Plaster  (Emplastrum  Ammo- 
viACi,  U.  S.)j  and  Compound  Galbanum  Plaster  (Emplastrum  Gal- 
rani  CoMPOSiTUM,  U.S.),  the  last  of  which,  besides  galbanum, 
contains  turpentine  and  Burgundy  pitch. 

AcRiDS. — Still  another  category  of  rubefacients  consists  of 
various  acrid  substances,  used  commonly  for  different  purposes  inter- 
nally, but  applied  also  locally  for  their  irritant  effect.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  are  savine  and  mezereon.  These  are  most  fre- 
quently employed  externally  as  dressings  to  blistered  surfaces,  in 
order  to  keep  them  discharging,  which  they  do  effectually,  if  pos- 
sessed of  all  their  original  powers;  but,  as  found  in  the  shops,  they 
have  often  become  so  much  deteriorated  that  they  not  unfrequently 
fail.  They  are  used  in  the  form  of  cerates  or  ointments,  which  are 
officinal.  Savine  Cerate  (Ckratum  SABiNiB,  U.S.;  Unoukntum 
BABiNiS,  Lond.,  Dub.)  is  made  by  incorporating  two  ounces  of  pow- 
dered savine  with  a  pound  of  resin  cerate;  Mezereon  Ointment  (Un- 
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GUSirruM  Mbzerbi,  U.  S.)  hj  digesting  bruised  mesereon  with  lard 
and  wax,  till  its  active  properties  are  extracted. 

Alcohol,  Ether,  and  Chloroform  are  also  locally  irritant,  and 
are  often  employed,  especially  the  first  two,  with  a  yiew  to  a  rube- 
facient impression  on  the  surface.  Alcohol  is  generally  applied  by 
friction,  in  the  form  of  heated  brandy.  Ether,  when  used  for  this 
purpose,  must  be  prevented  from  evaporating;  as  otherwise  it  would 
produce  the  opposite  effect  of  refrigeration  by  its  volatilization.  All 
these  substances,  though  treated  of  elsewhere,  are  mentioned  here, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  presented  to  him  the  whole  class 
of  rubefacients  in  one  view. 

The  Ranunculi. — Different  species  of  Ranuneuln$  possess  acrid 
properties,  which  render  them  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
rubefacients  and  epispastics.  One  of  them,  12.  bulbo9U$y  has  been 
retained  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia;  but  all 
the  more  acrid  species  may  be  used.  They  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  butter-cup^  from  the  character  of  their  handsome  yellow 
flowers.  Both  the  herb  and  bulb  or  cormus  may  be  employed. 
They  must  be  used  fresh,  as  they  lose  their  virtues  by  drying. 
Their  acrimony  is  also  dissipated  at  a  boiling  temperature.  Inter* 
nally,  they  violently  irritate  the  stomach,  and  may  even  prove  fatal. 
Bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  they  often  excite  severe  inflamma- 
tion, and  sometimes  vesication ;  but  there  is  great  difference  of  sus- 
ceptibility to  their  influence  in  different  individuals;  some  being 
little  affected,  while  others  are  acted  on  with  unexpected  violence. 
Sometimes  deep  ulcers  are  produced  in  the  latter  individuals.  These 
are  not,  therefore,  medicines  for  common  use;  but  every  physician 
practising  in  the  country  should  be  acquainted  with  their  properties; 
as  circumstances  may  occur  in  which  it  may  be  important  that  he 
should  avail  himself  of  them. 

Common  Nettle. — Another  plant  occasionally  used  advantage- 
ously as  a  rubefacient  is  the  common  nettle  or  Urtica  dioicay  an 
herbaceous  perennial,  indigenous  in  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  the 
United  States.  The  sharp  hairs  of  the  plant,  when  the  herb  is 
applied  to  the  skin,  especially  when  struck  upon  it  with  some  force, 
produce  a  severe  irritation,  attended  with  hard,  whitish  elevations, 
or  wheals,  very  much  resembling  the  eruption  denominated  urticaria, 
or  nettle-rash,  which  received  its  name  from  this  very  resemblance. 
The  remedy  may  sometimes  be  usefully  employed  in  cutaneous  torpor 
or  paralysis,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  of  retrocession  of 
cutaneous  eruptions.     I  have  seen  it  used,  with  apparent  benefit,  in 
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rousing  a  patient,  torpid  from  the  effects  of  a  poisonous  dose  of 
opiam.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  aids  other  measures,  in  sus- 
taining a  certain  amount  of  excitability  in  the  cerebral  centres, 
fayourable  to  the  operation  of  emetics. 


IV,  AMMONIACAL  RUBEFACIENTS. 

I.  SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIA.— Liquor  Ammonia.  U.S., 
Lofid.,  Dvh. — Ammonije  Aqua.  Ed. 

This  is  prepared  by  receiving  into  a  certain  measure  of  water, 
contained  in  a  bottle,  the  gaseous  ammonia  proceeding  from  a  mix- 
ture of  fixed  quantities  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  lime,  exposed 
to  heat.  The  muriatic  acid  reacts  with  the  lime,  forming  chloride  of 
calcium  and  water ;  and  the  ammonia  passes  over  with  the  aqueous 
▼apour,  and  is  condensed  in  the  water  of  the  bottle.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  being  too  strong,  distilled  water  is  added  so  as  to 
render  its  sp.  gr.  0. 960.  It  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  itronger 
Molutian  of  ammonia  (see  page  744)  by  simply  diluting  it  with  dis- 
tilled water  as  above. 

This  preparation,  when  pure,  is  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  water, 
but  is  apt  to  contain  some  carbonate,  the  presence  of  which  may  be 
known  by  the  production  of  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  lime- 
water.  It  is  colourless,  of  a  very  pungent  smell,  and  an  exceedingly 
acrid,  burning,  alkaline  taste ;  but  it  could  not  be  borne  in  the  mouth 
without  dilution. 

We  are  to  consider  the  preparation  here  simply  as  a  rubefacient. 
Applied  undiluted  to  the  skin,  it  produces  inflammation  with  redness, 
which,  with  a  sufficient  continuance  of  the  application,  would  advance 
to  vesication,  and  even  to  gangrene.  The  solution  is,  therefore, 
scarcely  ever  used  in  this  state;  but  generally  in  combination  with 
fixed  oil,  which  not  only  dilutes  it,  but  modifies  its  stimulant  prop- 
erties, by  combining  with  it  to  form  a  soap. 

Liniment  of  Ammonia,  or  Volatile  Liniment  (Linihentum  Am- 
monia, U.S.,  Lond,,  Ed.,  J)ub,\  is  the  form  in  which  ammonia  is 
probably  most  frequently  used  with  a  view  to  its  rubefacient  effect. 
It  is  prepared  by  simply  shaking  together,  in  a  bottle,  a  mixture  of 
one  fluidounce  of  solution  of  ammonia  and  two  of  olive  oil.  A  thick, 
yellowish-white  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  consists  of  a  soap  of 
ammonia,  partly  dissolved  and  partly  suspended  in  water.  It  is 
much  used  in  rheumatic  paim,  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and 
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catarrhal  affeetianSj  especially  in  children.  Should  it  occasion  too 
much  inflammation,  it  may  he  farther  dilated  with  oil.  It  may  be 
applied  as  a  lotion,  or  hy  moistening  with  it  a  piece  of  flannel  to  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  cohered  so  as  to  prevent,  as 
mach  as  may  be,  the  escape  of  the  gas,  which  may  prove  irritant  if 
inhaled. 

II.  COMPOUND  LINIMENT  OF  AMMONIA.— liDraiENTUM 

Ammonle  Compositum.  JEJd. 

This  is  an  oflBcinal  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  intended  to  afford 
the  means  of  obtaining,  at  pleasure,  a  powerful  rubefactive,  vesica- 
tory, or  even  caustic  effect  from  ammonia,  or  a  mild  rubefaction  only. 
It  consists  of  five  measures  of  stronger  solution  of  ammonia  (see  page 
744),  two  of  tincture  of  camphor,  and  one  of  spirit  of  rosemary.  A 
weaker  preparation,  directed  by  the  College,  is  made  by  adding 
three  parts  of  tincture  of  camphor  and  two  of  spirit  of  rosemary. 
These  are  mere  dilutions  of  the  stronger  solution  of  ammonia ;  the 
additions  having  no  other  special  effect  than  to  modify  the  odour. 
The  stronger  preparation  is  used  for  blistering  or  cauterization  (see 
page  745).  The  weaker  may  be  employed  as  a  powerful  and  very 
prompt  rubefacient.  Even  this  will  also  vesicate  or  cauterize  if  long 
applied.  But  used  as  a  lotion,  and  withdrawn  at  the  moment  that 
it  has  sufficiently  reddened  the  skin,  it  may  be  used  in  cases  where  a 
very  speedy  and  efficient  impression  is  required;,  as  in  violent  inter- 
nal spasms,  intense  neuralgic  pains,  or  great  general  prostration. 
In  violent  cases  of  spinal  irritation,  it  may  be  applied  along  the 
spine  with  advantage. 

III.  CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. — AmmONIJE  CarbONAS. 

U.S.,  Ed. — Ammonia  Sesquicarbonas.  Lond.,  Dub. 

This  has  been  already  treated  of,  in  reference  to  its  effects  on  the 
system  generally  (i.  570).  As  a  rubefacient  it  has  considerable 
energy,  and  is  sometimes  though  rarely  employed ;  the  liquid  pre- 
parations above  mentioned  being  preferred.  It  may  be  mixed  with 
three  or  four  parts  of  simple  ointment  or  lard,  and  rubbed  upon 
rheumatic  joints;  or,  incorporated  with  extract  of  belladonna,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three  of  the  extract,  may  be  applied, 
by  means  of  suitable  dressings,  in  the  pains  of  rheumatism  and 
neuralgia. 

PoTASSA. — A  solution,  containing  two  drachms  of  hydrate  of 
potassa  in  four  fluidounces  of  water,  was  employed  by  the  late  Dr. 
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Hartshome,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  powerful  rubefacient,  in  tetanus, 
nibbed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine ;  care  being  taken  not 
to  produce  cauterization.  This  practice  has  been  imitated  bj  many 
American  physicians. 


2.  Pustulating  Rubefacients. 
I.  TARTRATE  OP  ANTIMONY  AND  POTASSA. 

ANTIMONII  ET  POTASSiE  TARTRAS. 

Syn.  Tartar  Emetic. 

Local  JEffects.  When  tartar  emetic,  in  the  state  of  solution,  oint- 
ment, or  plaster,  is  kept  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it 
produces  inflammation,  with  a  peculiar  and  quite  characteristic  erup- 
tion, which  gives  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  great  therapeutic 
Talue.  It  operates  with  much  greater  facility  in  some  persons  than 
others,  with,  so  far  as  appears,  the  same  delicacy  of  cuticle ;  so  that 
its  influence  is  properly  dynamic.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
some  effect  is  generally  sensible.  An  increased  heat  is  felt  in  the 
part,  with  a  prickling  sensation,  and,  on  examination,  the  surface  is 
found  reddened,  with  numerous  redder  papulous  spots.  With  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  application,  there  is  an  increase  of  uneasiness;  and 
at  length  the  pain  becomes  so  severe  as  to  render  the  suspension  or 
removal  of  the  antimonial  necessary.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pimples 
have  been  converted  into  vesicles  or  pustules,  some  of  which  are  small 
and  hemispherical,  others  are  large,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
diameter,  flat,  with  a  dark  crust  in  the  centre,  and  a  surrounding 
inflamed  areola.  The  contents  of  the  pustules  are  false  membrane, 
and  a  sero-purulent  liquid.     They  are  very  painful. 

If  the  application  now  cease,  the  vesicles  dry  up,  and,  in  the  large 
pustules,  the  central  crust  gradually  extends  till  it  covers  the  whole 
surface,  and  at  length  falls  off,  leaving  the  skin  sound.  Sometimes 
the  pustules  are  only  few,  at  other  times  numerous.  Should  the  anti- 
monial be  continued,  the  eruption  becomes  gangrenous,  and  sloughs 
are  produced,  followed  by  ulcers.  In  some  systems,  disposed  to  ulcer- 
ation, this  condition  takes  place  even  from  the  ordinary  pustules. 
Hence  scars  arc  not  unfrequently  left  behind;  and  a  surface,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  this  remedial  measure,  sometimes 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  scarred  with  smallpox.  Death  is  said  to 
have  occurred,  in  a  child  two  years  old,  from  the  local  effects  of  tartar 
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emetic;  but  I  have  never  seen  what  I  should  consider  even  as  an 
approach  to  danger.  If  applied  to  a  surface  denuded  of  the  cuticle, 
or  to  a  fresh  cut,  the  medicine  acts  very  promptly,  with  very  severe 
pains,  and  much  inflammation,  which  is  liable  to  end  in  a  slough. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  I  have  known  tartar  emetic,  applied  in 
this  way,  to  produce  so  much  nausea  and  vomiting  as  to  forbid  its 
continuance. 

TherapetUic  Application*  Therapeutically,  pustulation  by  tartar 
emetic  is  indicated  mainly  on  the  principle  of  revulsion.  It  is  rarely 
resorted  to  in  cases  requiring  a  prompt  impression,  or  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  system.  But  in  chronic  affections  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
those  of  an  unusually  obstinate  character,  in  which  revulsion  towards 
the  surface  is  required,  the  remedy  may  be  employed.  It  sometimes 
appears  to  produce  curative  effects,  which  cannot  be  obtained  from 
blisters.  This  may  result  either  from  the  depth  of  the  impression  on 
the  skin,  calling  relations  into  play  which  may  not  exist,  in  the  same 
degree,  between  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  interior  parts ;  or  from 
some  peculiar  influence  which  a  pustular  eruption  may  exercide,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  simple  diffused  inflammation,  upon  the  nervous 
centres. 

It  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  chronic  bronehitiSy  pleuritisy  and 
pericarditis^  and  sometimes  as  an  application  to  the  shaved  scalp  in 
chronic  meningitis^  threatening  serious  consequences.  But  the  most 
frequent  use  of  it  has  been  in  cases  of  spinal  irritation^  with  great 
tenderness  on  pressure  upon  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes, 
and  disorder  in  the  functions  supplied  with  nervous  influence  from  the 
spinal  marrow,  as  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  lungs,  and  heart.  These 
affections  occur  most  frequently  in  hysterical  women ;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  this  class  of  patients,  and  may  be  occasionally 
noticed  in  men.  Violent  dyspnoea,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  gastric 
and  enteric  pain  or  spasm,  and  excessive  sickness  of  stomach,  are  not 
unfrequent  symptoms.  These  will  generally  yield  promptly  to  a  few 
cups  or  leeches,  applied  near  the  tender  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow ; 
but  if  these  fail,  or  if  the  affection  frequently  recur,  recourse  can  be 
had  to  tartar  emetic;  and  it  will  not  only  often  afford  temporary  re- 
lief, but  will  sometimes  effect  permanent  cures,  especially  if  its  influ- 
ence be  long  sustained,  and  the  complaint  do  not  depend  on  disease 
or  malposition  of  the  uterus. 

Mode  of  Application.  A  saturated  solution  may  be  applied,  either 
in  the  way  of  lotion,  or  by  means  of  compresses  of  linen  kept  moist- 
ened with  it.     Such  a  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  two  scru- 
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pies  of  the  bbH  in  a  flaidounce  of  boiling  water,  and  allowing  the 
liquid  to  cooL     The  ointment  is  more  frequently  used. 

Antimanial  Ointment  (Unqubntum  Aittimonii,  ET.^S.)  is  prepared, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  hj  thoroughly  incorporating 
two  drachms  of  tartar  emetic  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  The  direction 
is  important,  first  to  rub  the  salt  with  a  little  of  the  lard,  and  after- 
wards with  the  whole.  A  more  uniform  mixture  is  thus  prepared. 
The  proportion  may  be  lessened  to  one  or  increased  to  three  drachms, 
according  to  the  degree  of  effect  desired,  or  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient.  From  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  ointment  may  be 
rubbed  thoroughly  upon  the  skin,  twice  or  more  frequently  in  the 
twenty-four  hours;  or  the  ointment  may  be  applied  spread  on  linen; 
or,  what  is  still  more  effectual,  the  two  methods  may  be  combined. 

A  Tartar  Emetic  Planter  may  be  prepared  by  sprinkling  the  salt, 
Tery  finely  powdered,  upon  the  surface  of  a  recently  spread  Bur- 
gundy pitch  plaster,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface,  yet  not  prevent  its 
adhesion.  It  may  be  pressed  gently  into  the  substance  of  the  plaster 
by  a  roller.  An  advantage  of  this  mode  of  application  is  that  it 
requires  no  attention,  except  merely  to  watch  the  effects  of  the 
plaster,  and  to  see  that  it  is  removed  in  due  time.  The  slight 
serous  discharge  which  it  excites  at  the  commencement  of  its  action 
may  dissolve  the  salt,  and  thus  hasten  its  characteristic  effect. 

Oare  should  be  taken  that  the  part,  upon  which  the  plaster  or 
any  other  preparation  is  applied,  should  be  free  from  wounds  or 
abrasion.  For  example,  after  cupping  or  leeching,  time,  as  a  general 
rule,  should  be  allowed  for  the  wounds  to  heal.  In  cases  of  great 
emergency,  however,  this  caution  may  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of 
a  prompt  effect;  but  the  patient  should  be  watched  carefully,  in 
order  to  prevent  sloughing. 

11.  CROTON  OIL. 
OLEUM  TIGLIL 

For  an  account  of  the  source,  properties,  composition,  and  cathar- 
tic effects  of  croton  oil,  see  page  blQ.  We  are  here  to  consider  it  as 
an  external  remedy. 

Local  Effect%.  When  croton  oil  is  rubbed  on  the  skin,  or  simply 
kept  in  contact  with  it,  after  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  sooner, 
sometimes  later,  but  generally  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  it  pro- 
duces a  diffused  redness  of  the  surface,  which  is  attended,  almost 
VOL.  II. — 49 
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from  the  beginning,  with  a  conntlees  crop  of  minute  ecsematons  ven- 
cles.  These  increase,  become  postular,  mn  together,  and  at  length, 
if  the  application  be  continued,  form  one  complete  pustulated  surface, 
with  considerable  swelling.  Upon  a  cessation  of  the  application,  the 
inflammation  abates,  and  the  pustules  soon  form  crusts,  which  after 
a  time  fall  off,  leaying  the  surface  somewhat  discoloured,  but  not 
otherwise  deranged.  But  the  difference  of  susceptibility  to  the  effects 
of  croton  oil  is  very  remarkable,  and  much  more  striking  even  than 
in  the  case  of  tartar  emetic.  I  have  seen  persons  whose  skins  I 
could  scarcely  affect  with  the  oil  by  the  most  diligent  efforts;  and  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  others,  in  which  it  has  acted  with  extraordinary 
violence,  causing  intense  inflammation  in  the  seat  of  application, 
and  sometimes  even  far  beyond  it.  In  several  instances,  I  have 
seen  the  face  and  eyes  violently  inflamed  from  croton  oil  nibbed  on 
the  back;  and,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  fingers  of  the  patient 
may  have  conveyed  it  from  one  point  to  the  other,  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  the  connection. 

TherapetUie  Application.  The  oil  may  be  used  as  a  revulsive 
agent,  whenever  the  case  is  so  far  chronic  in  its  character  as  to  admit 
of  a  slow  operation  in  the  remedy.  Several  days  must  be  allowed 
for  the  production  of  its  full  effect.  It  is  generally  used  in  chronic 
internal  inflammations,  particularly  the  pectoral,  in  rheumatic  and 
scrofulous  swellings,  and  in  other  indolent  tumefactions.  The  par- 
ticular affection  in  which  I  have  derived  most  advantage  from  it  is 
chronic  laryngitis,  in  which,  if  properly  applied,  it  is  probably  as 
effectual  as  tartar  emetic  or  repeated  blistering,  and  on  the  whole 
more  convenient. 

Croton  oil  would  seem  to  be  strongly  indicated  in  cases  of  internal 
disease,  which  has  followed  the  disappearance  of  an  eruption  upon 
the  surface.  There  may  be  peculiar  relations  between  eruptive  cuta- 
neous affections  and  the  constitution  generally,  differing  from  those 
of  simple  diffused  inflammation ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  impossible 
that  disorder,  resulting  from  or  connected  with  the  disappearance  of 
an  eruption,  may  be  relieved  by  the  artificial  production  of  another 
eruption,  where  the  inflammation  of  a  simple  rubefacient  or  blister 
might  fail.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  oil  may  be  used  in  internal 
irritations  which  may  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  constitutional 
causes,  ordinarily  giving  rise  to  a  cutaneous  eruption.  Thus,  patients 
sometimes  complain  of  great  gastric  uneasiness,  and  various  internal 
distress,  perhaps  dyspncsa,  perhaps  cardiac  disturbance,  which  have 
come  rather  suddenly  upon  them,  and  for  which  they  cannot  account. 
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At  length  an  eruption  occurs,  urticaria  for  example,  and  they  are 
completely  relieved  of  their  internal  sufferings.  Whenever  symptoms 
of  this  kind,  of  some  duration,  suggest  to  the  practitioner  such  a 
oonnection  with  an  eruptive  tendency,  there  is  a  fair  indication  for 
the  use  of  croton  oil.  It  is  preferable  to  tartar  emetic,  for  meeting 
this  indication,  because  less  severe,  and  because  it  can  be  extended 
over  a  wider  surface,  and  thus  bring  a  greater  degree  of  this  par- 
ticular eruptive  influence  into  operation.  The  proper  place  for  ap- 
plying the  oil,  if  there  has  been  an  eruption,  would  be  its  former 
seat;  if  none,  the  outside  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow. 

Method  of  Application.  It  is  always  proper,  when  the  peculiar 
susceptibilities  of  the  patient  are  not  known,  to  begin  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  the  croton  oil  with  four  parts  of  olive  or  almond  oil. 
If  this  should  not  act,  the  strength  may  be  gradually  increased, 
until,  if  found  necessary,  the  undiluted  oil  may  be  employed.  Some- 
times  the  weakest  acts  energetically,  and,  in  other  cases,  the  strongest 
scarcely  at  all.  The  oil  should  be  applied  by  friction,  once,  twice,  or 
three  times  daily,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  pecu- 
liar susceptibility ;  and  in  the  mean  time  a  piece  of  flannel  saturated 
with  it  may  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  surface.  When  the  full  effect 
has  been  produced,  the  oil  must  be  suspended;  but,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain its  influence,  and  it  often  ought  to  be  sustained  for  months,  the 
oil  must  be  frequently  reapplied.  In  the  intervals,  the  surface  may 
be  dressed  with  simple  cerate,  or,  if  very  much  irritated,  with  cold 
cream  (unguentum  aquee  rosse). 
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ESCHAROTICS. 

TflBSB  are  agents  which,  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  body,  de* 
stroy  the  life  of  the  part  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  pro- 
duce a  slough. 

They  operate  either  dynamically^  by  an  influence  directly  on  the 
yitality  of  the  part,  or  chemically,  by  decomposing  the  tissues 
affected.  In  the  former  case  they  produce  disorganization  by  first 
destroying  life;  in  the  latter  they  destroy  life  by  producing  dis- 
organization. 

They  are  employed  1.  to  form  issues;  2.  to  produce  superficial 
ulceration  and  suppuration;  8.  to  alter  the  action  of  diseased  sur- 
faces, by  removing  a  layer  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  seated ;  4.  to 
promote  the  healing  of  ulcers,  by  forming  a  covering  impervious  to 
the  air;  5.  to  remove  fungous  granulations,  and  other  morbid 
growths,  as  carcinomatous  tumours,  etc. ;  6.  to  open  abscesses ;  and 
7.  to  decompose  and  render  inert  the  noxious  matter  in  poisoned 
wounds. 

Of  these  effects,  all  but  the  first  two  are  local.  But  the  produc- 
tion of  issues  and  superficial  suppurating  surfaces,  has  for  its  aim 
certain  favourable  influences  on  the  system,  or  on  parts  distinct 
from  the  one  affected,  which  require  notice  in  this  place.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  local  effects  will  fall  most  conveniently  under  the 
several  agents  producing  them. 

Issues.  These  are  running  sores,  made  either  by  the  knife  or 
caustic  substances,  and  afterwards  kept  open,  generally  by  means  of 
small  round  bodies  called  issue  peas.  In  forming  them,  an  incision 
is  made  through  the  skin,  into  which  a  pledget  of  lint  is  first  intro- 
duced, and  afterwards,  when  suppuration  has  been  established,  the 
little  bodies  referred  to.  The  mode  in  which  issues  are  produced  by 
caustic  agents,  will  be  described  along  with  the  agents  themselves. 
SetonSj  which  consist  of  a  slender  skein  of  silk  or  cotton  threads, 
passed  by  means  of  a  needle  through  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the 
skin,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  as  to  keep  up  a  suppurative  discharge, 
act  precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  issues.   So  also  do  the  super^ 
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fieial  9Uppurating  9UTfaee%  just  alladed  to,  as  one  of  the  effects  of 
esehmrotios. 

Prmeiples  an  which  Inue%  Operate.  These  yarious  agencies  cor- 
respond with  the  epispastics  in  two  of  their  principles  of  therapeutic 
action;  those,  namely,  of  revulsion  and  depletion.  The  other  pur- 
poses of  that  class  of  medicines,  they  are  in  general  calculated  to 
fulfil  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all.  As  revulsiye  agents,  howeyer,  they 
haye  considerable  power,  and,  though  less  energetic  than  blisters  for 
a  short  period,  haye  the  adyantage  of  a  long  continued  and  steady 
impression,  which  renders  them  sometimes  eyen  more  effectiye  in  yery 
dironic  cases.  As  depleting  remedies,  they  are  also,  in  the  long  run, 
more  effectual  than  blisters,  unless  these  are  made  to  imitate  issues 
by  being  kept  steadily  suppurating;  because  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  in  pus  is  yastly  greater  than  in  simple  serous  effusion. 

Therapeutic  Application  of  Issues,  The  most  important  use  of 
issues  is  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  chronic  inflammation.  It  is  in 
scrofulous  affections  of  this  kind,  that  they  are  employed  most  com- 
monly, and  with  greatest  relatiye  success;  and  especially  in  disease 
of  the  spinal  column,  threatening  lumbar  or  psoas  abscess.  But  they 
may  be  used  also  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  larger  joints,  in  pec- 
toral inflammations  of  obstinate  character,  in  chronic  meningitis  and 
cerebritis ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  wherever  seated, 
when  the  affection  is  of  limited  extent,  and  feeble  in  its  grade  of 
action,  but  extremely  persistent. 

Another  purpose  which  issues  are  calculated  to  fulfil,  is  to  serve  as 
a  pomt  of  afflux,  or  as  a  drain  for  morbid  tendencies,  in  certain  cases 
of  constitutional  disorder,  in  which  there  is  a  disposition  to  serious  or 
very  troublesome  local  irritation,  whether  internal  or  external,  as  in 
gouty,  rheumatic,  scrofulous,  and  eruptive  diseases.  They  may  thus 
ward  off,  or  alleviate  an  anticipated  and  customary  attack. 

A  third  application  of  issues  is  to  cases  in  which  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  check  some  long  continued  and  habitual  discharge,  as 
the  hemorrhoidal  flux  for  example,  or  to  heal  some  old  and  extensive 
ulcer  to  which  the  system  may  have  become  accustomed,  or  to  similar 
eases  in  which  such  discharges  have  already  been  arrested,  or  such 
ulcers  closed.  The  object  of  the  issue  is  here  obviously  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  application  of  the  remedy ;  namely,  to  serve  as  a 
local  point  of  afflux,  or  a  drain  for  the  morbid  tendencies  or  material, 
or  the  accumulated  blood,  which  may  result  from  the  cessation  of  the 
habitual  disease. 

The  position  of  the  issue  must  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  seat 
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of  the  disease,  and  the  special  object  aimed  at.  Generally  speaking, 
in  cases  of  chronic  inflammation,  it  should  be  established  as  near 
the  seat  of  the  affection  as  possible.  Thus,  in  disease  of  the  spine, 
an  issue  should  be  made  on  each  side  of  the  column ;  in  obstinate 
flciatica,  behind  the  large  trochanter;  in  affections  of  the  chest,  on 
parts  of  the  breast  or  back  corresponding  with  them ;  and,  in  menin- 
geal disease,  either  on  the  scalp,  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  the 
teat  of  the  disorder  may  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  brain,  or  at  its 
base.  But  when  the  object  is  to  affect  the  system  generally,  and 
serve  as  an  outlet  for  morbid  tendencies,  the  issue  should  be  made 
upon  the  extremities;  either  on  the  arm  below  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid,  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  some  inches  above  the  inner  con- 
dyle, or  on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  leg. 

HEAT  AS  AH  ESCHAAOTIC. 

Heat,  in  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  and  duration,  destroys  the 
life  of  the  part  on  which  it  acts.  When  it  produces  this  effect  directly, 
as  it  almost  always  does,  it  operates  by  altering  the  chemical  affini* 
ties  of  the  constituents  of  the  tissue,  and  disposing  them  to  form  new 
combinations.  The  force  of  the  affinities  previously  in  operation,  and 
the  vital  resistance  are  at  once  overcome,  and  decomposition  takes 
place,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  life  in  the  part. 

But  heat  may  also  operate  dynamically  as  an  escharotic.  Without 
immediately  destroying  life,  it  may  produce  an  amount  of  inflamma- 
tion greater  than  the  vitality  of  the  part  can  withstand;  and  gan- 
grene follows  as  a  direct  result  of  the  inflammation,  and  a  secondary 
effect  of  the  heat.  It  is  never,  however,  practically  employed  with 
this  intention.  The  effect  is  always  uncertain;  and  the  operation 
would  be  much  more  painful  than  that  which  aims  at  the  immediate 
death  of  the  part ;  as  sensibility  is-  lost  with  life,  and  the  pain  soon 
ceases.  Indeed,  under  the  operation  of  an  exceedingly  intense  heat, 
pain  is  sometimes  scarcely  felt.  A  workman  in  a  furnace,  while  lading 
out  melted  iron,  slipped,  and  allowed  the  contents  of  the  ladle  to  fall 
into  his  shoe.  The  liquid  metal  surrounded  his  foot,  and  formed  a 
sort  of  casing  about  it.  Nevertheless,  without  appearing  to  suffer 
greatly,  he  walked  unaided  to  his  house,  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  foot  was  of  course  charred;  but  the  action 
had  been  so  instantaneous  and  intense,  that  sensibility  was  lost  almost 
before  there  had  been  time  for  sensation. 

Many  different  modes  of  applying  heat,  with  a  view  to  its  esch»- 
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rotio  effect,  haye  been  employed;  but  onlj  three  are  now  in  nse; 
namely,  the  actual  canterj,  moxa,  and  galvanism. 

1.  THE  ACTUAIi  CAXJTEBY.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  metal- 
lie  body,  heated  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  part 
with  which  it  may  be  brought  into  contact.  Iron  or  steel  is  usually 
employed.  The  metallic  instrument  used  is  of  various  forms;  but 
consists  generally  of  a  long  stem,  which  serves  for  a  handle,  and  of 
a  thicker  terminal  expansion,  which  is  the  part  heated.  The  latter 
is  of  different  shapes  to  meet  special  purposes,  conical  with  the  point 
truncated,  flat  and  circular  or  oval,  hexagonal,  etc.  It  may  be  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  boQing  water,  to  dull  redness,  to  full  redness, 
or  to  whiteness  or  incandescence. 

The  actual  cautery  has  been  used  for  most,  if  not  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  escharotics  in  general,  and  for  some  to  which  the  other 
articles  of  the  class  are  less  applicable  or  quite  inadequate;  as  for 
arresting  hemorrhage  in  parts  where  the  ligature  cannot  be  applied, 
and  ordinary  styptics  have  proved  unavailing,  for  cauterising  indo- 
lent carious  ulcers  in  deep-lying  bones,  and  for  destroying  tumours 
in  parts  inaccessible  to  the  knife,  as  in  the  antrum.  It  has  also  been 
particularly  recommended  in  callous  fistulous  sores,  and  poisoned 
wounds;  and  is  said  by  M.  Guersant  to  be  the  most  efficient  agent 
in  the  cure  of  prolapsus  of  the  rectum.  {Gaz.  des  ff6p,j  No.  xiii.) 
Even  in  the  formation  of  issues  and  ulcerated  surfaces,  its  advo- 
cates claim  for  it  a  superiority  over  caustic  potassa,  on  the  grounds 
that  its  pain,  though  severe  for  an  instant,  is  of  shorter  duration, 
that  the  slough  separates  more  speedily,  leaving  a  stronger  disposi- 
tion to  copious  suppuration  behind  it,  and  that,  as  it  destroys  the 
parts  which  it  touches,  and  only  these,  it  is  easier  to  regulate  the 
precise  limits  of  the  escharotic  effect.  The  heat  radiating  through 
the  surrounding  tissues  sets  up  in  them  an  inflammatory  excitement, 
which  both  produces  the  local  effects  just  referred  to,  and  brings  the 
system  into  a  sympathy,  which  may  sometimes  be  beneficial. 

For  producing  a  considerable  or  deep  slough,  the  instrument  should 
be  at  a  white  heat  or  incandescent,  should  be  applied  with  some  force 
to  the  part,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it 
longer  than  7  or  8  seconds  at  furthest.  Should  more  effect  than  is 
thus  produced  be  required,  the  first  instrument  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  second,  and  this  sometimes  by  a  third.  To  protect 
the  neighbouring  parts,  they  may  be  covered  by  a  thick  compress  or 
piece  of  pasteboard,  previously  steeped  in  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
It  is  generally  advisable  to  make  an  incision  in  the  skin  with  a  bis- 
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toory,  before  the  application  of  the  inatrament,  in  order  to  prodace 
a  deeper  impression.  (Marjolin  et  Ollivterj  Diet,  de  M^d«,  vii.  68.) 

In  prodncing  mere  superficial  nlcers,  the  truncated  point  or  edge 
of  the  instrument,  now  only  at  full  redness,  may  be  drawn  rapidly 
and  lightly  in  parallel  lines  oyer  the  surface;  and  the  same  operation 
may  be  repeatedy  if  the  first  effect  should  not  be  sufficient.  Inflam- 
mation with  swelling  occurs,  the  sloughs  spread  and  separate,  profuse 
suppuration  takes  place,  and  the  parts  heal  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
leaving  slight  cicatrices,  which  are  ultimately  nearly  obliterated.  This 
remedy,  which  is  called  transeurrent  cauterization  by  the  French, 
has  been  strongly  recommended  in  obstinate  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  larger  joints,  of  a  rheumatic  or  scrofulous  character,  in  chronic 
synovitis,  and  in  neuralgic  affections.  (Ibid.)  M.  Faure  advises  it 
also  in  asphyxia;  the  application  being  made  to  the  upper  and  lateral 
part  of  the  chest.  {Med.  Times  and  Q-az.^  Deo.  1856,  p.  628.) 
'  Another  method  of  superficial  cauterization  is  by  means  of  metal- 
lic plates,  of  a  size  correspondmg  with  the  extent  of  effect  desired, 
which  are  introduced  for  five  minutes  into  boiling  water,  or  salt 
water  which  boils  at  a  higher  temperature,  and,  having  thus  acquired 
the  heat  of  the  liquid,  are  applied  with  pressure  to  the  surface  for  a 
period  of  about  ten  seconds.  This  time  is  usually  sufficient  to  secure 
a  superficial  slough.  The  same  instrument  may  be  used  for  vesi- 
cating, by  covering  the  surface  with  a  piece  of  dry  silk,  previously 
to  the  application  of  the  heated  plate.  Rubefaction  is  thus  produced, 
which  is  in  a  short  time  followed  by  a  blister.  If  it  be  desired  sim* 
ply  to  redden  without  vesicating,  the  period  of  application  must  be 
only  momentary. 

2.  MOXA. 

This  name  is  given  to  small  bodies  composed  of  very  combustible 
matter,  which  are  burned  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The  remedy  has 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  in  China  and  Japan,  whence  it 
was  carried  to  Europe  by  the  Portuguese.  Brought  into  extraor- 
dinary credit,  some  years  since,  by  the  countenance  of  Larrey  and 
others,  it  has  since  declined  much  in  popularity,  and  is  now,  I  believe, 
comparatively  little  used,  though  no  doubt  susceptible  of  occasional 
beneficial  application. 

Moxa  is  in  the  form  of  cones  or  cylinders,  which  are  made  of 
various  material.  Perhaps  the  kind  most  used  consists  of  cylinders 
of  cotton  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  inclosed  in  linen  or  silk.  The 
advantage  of  this  substance  is  that,  after  having  been  set  on  fire,  it 
will  continue  to  burn  spontaneously,  without  the  necessity  of  being 
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Uown  vpoB,  bj  a  pur  of  beDows  or  otherwise,  to  support  the  com- 
bostioii.  For  the  predae  mode  of  pr^Muring  this  and  other  forms  of 
moxa,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

Moza  may  be  so  used  as  to  produce  either  a  mbefacient,  vesica- 
tory, or  escharotic  effect,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  com- 
bostion  is  permitted  to  proceed,  and  acts  therapeatically  npon  the 
same  principles  as  those  which  govern  these  several  classes  respec- 
tively* It  is,  however,  in  general  so  applied  as  to  form  an  eschar. 
The  comphunts  in  which  it  has  been  most  employed  are  obstinate 
nenralg^;  chronic  inflammation  of  the  spine  and  hip,  and  other  ob- 
stinate scrofnlons  and  rhenmatic  affections;  paralytic  diseases,  as 
amaurosis,  deafaess,  loss  of  taste,  muscular  palsy,  etc ;  and  chronic 
internal  inflammations,  as  of  the  bronchia,  pleura,  liver,  and  spleen. 
Bat  it  may  be  used  whenever  a  strong  and  sustained  revulsive 
impression  is  indicated,  and  no  danger  exists  of  local  injury  from 
the  application.  Wherever  the  skin  has  beneath  it  little  cellular  or 
adipose  tissue,  and  lies  immediately  over  bone,  tendons,  or  cartilage, 
it  ahould  be  avoided;  as  over  the  cranium  where  protected  only  by 
the  periosteum  and  skin;  the  eyelids,  nose,  and  ears;  the  larynx 
and  trachea;  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrie;  the  projecting 
parts  of  joints;  or  near  the  tendons  of  the  wrist,  ankle,  hands,  and 
feet.  It  should  not  be  applied  over  the  mamma  or  testicle,  along 
the  spermatic  cord,  or  in  positions  in  which  it  might  endanger  an 
opening  into  the  joints. 

The  cylinder  used  may  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  at  most  an  inch  high.  One  end  of  it  being  set  on  fire,  the  other 
IB  placed  on  the  skin,  and  held  there  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps 
or  otherwise.  In  order  to  avoid  injury  of  surrounding  parts,  they 
may  be  covered  with  moistened  pasteboard  or  a  compress  of  linen, 
widi  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre  so  as  to  fit  the  cylinder.  If  necessary, 
the  combustion  may  be  supported  by  blowing  on  it  with  the  breath 
through  a  tube,  or  by  a  pair  of  bellows. 

The  sensation  excited  by  it  differs  from  that  of  the  red  hot  or 
incandescent  iron,  in  being  slight  at  first,  and  gradually  increasing 
in  intensity,  till  it  becomes  exceedingly  severe;  while,  from  the 
latter  cause,  it  is  severest  at  first  and  gradually  declines.  If  a  rube- 
facient impression  only  is  desired,  the  moxa  may  bo  allowed  to  burn 
for  a  short  time  only;  if  a  full  effect,  to  burn  till  it  is  consumed. 
The  extent  and  depth  of  the  eschar  will  of  course  bo  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  material 
contained  in  it.     The  skin  beneath  the  moxa  is  left  yellowish,  dry, 
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and  hard,  with  an  areola  of  redness  around  it,  which,  howeyer,  soon 
disappears.  Several  days  usually  elapse  before  the  eschar  begins  to 
be  detached.  Its  beneificial  effects  depend  mainly  on  the  suppura- 
tion of  the  resulting  ulcer,  which,  if  thought  desirable,  may  be  kept 
up  by  issue  peas. 

3.  ELECTBICAIi  or  GALVANIC  CAUTERIZATION. 

The  continued  current  from  a  galvanic  pile  or  battery,  with  large 
plates,  is  capable  of  producing  a  high  degree  of  heat  more  rapidly^ 
perhaps,  than  any  other  agency;  bringing,  for  example,  a  plati- 
num wire  to  a  white  heat  almost  instantaneously  when  it  connects 
the  poles.  By  interrupting  the  connection,  the  heating  effect  may 
be  made  to  cease  as  rapidly  as  it  was  produced.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  power  is  capable  of  being  very  efficaciously  employed  for  sur- 
gical purposes;  whenever,  in  fact,  it  may  be  desirable  to  bring  im- 
mediately to  bear  upon  any  accessible  part  of  the  body  a  cauter- 
izing heat,  limited  in  its  application,  sustainable  for  any  length  of 
time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  and  ceasing  immediately  at  his 
will.  It  is  simply  by  the  heat  developed,  and  through  no  peculiar 
influence,  that  the  galvanic  current  acts ;  so  that  we  may  properly 
rank  this  agency  among  the  means  of  employing  heat  as  an  escha- 
rotic. 

Though  the  idea  of  applying  galvanism  to  the  purposes  of  a 
caustic  appears  to  have  occurred  as  early  as  the  year  1886,  if  not 
earlier,  yet  it  was  not  till  1843  that  the  conception  was  carried  prac- 
tically into  effect.  In  the  latter  year,  Herder,  of  Vienna,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Prof.  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  used  the  galvanic  current 
for  cauterizing  the  pulp  of  the  teeth ;  and  the  same  thing  was  soon 
afterwards  done  by  M.  Louyet,  of  Belgium.  Somewhat  later,  a 
Russian  surgeon,  by  the  name  of  Gustavus  Crussell,  gave  greater 
extension  to  the  measure,  employing  it  for  the  removal  of  tumours, 
and  for  other  surgical  purposes.  The  new  mode  of  cauterization 
was  afterwards  resorted  to  by  various  operators,  both  dentists  and 
surgeons,  in  England  and  France ;  but  to  Professor  Middeldorpff,  of 
Munich,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  introduced  the  measure  more 
fully  to  general  notice,  and  given  an  ample  account  of  the  pur- 
poses it  is  capable  of  fulfilling,  and  the  various  methods  of  using  it 
most  advantageously.  Space  can  here  be  afforded  only  for  a  general 
sketch  of  the  subject;  for  details,  I  must  be  content  with  referring  to 
the  published  statements  of  Middeldorpff.  "*" 

*  An  excellent  abstract  of  Prof.  Middeldorpff's  paper,  by  Dr.  Axenfeld,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Archivet  Oiniralet  for  August,  October,  and  December,  1865  (5e  s^r., 
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qnentlj  in  changing  the  diseased  condition  of  nlcers,  and  disponng 
Uiem  to  heal.  It  may  be  used  for  removing  eanceraui  and  other 
tumoun  which  cannot  be  conveniently  reached  in  any  other  mode; 
for  curing  ^ufo  by  changing  the  character  of  their  diseased  surface, 
or  laying  them  open ;  for  removing  obstinate  9trieture$  qf  the  una- 
thra;  for  destroying  erectile  tumourB;  for  extirpating  polypi  from 
the  nostrils,  pharynx,  larynx,  oesophagus,  uterus,  and  vagina;  and 
finaUy  for  amputation^  as  of  the  penis,  and  the  limbs  of  infants. 


L  POTASSA.  U.  8.y  Ed. 

POTASSiB  HTDRA&  Lond. — POTABSA  CaUSTIGA.  I>u5. 

8yn.  Common  Caustic     Caustic  Potassa. 

Preparation  and  Propertie$,  For  use  as  an  escharotic,  potassa 
IS  prepared  by  evaporating  the  officinal  Solution  of  Potaeea  (Liquor 
PoTASSJS,  U.  S.)  until  it  ceases  to  boil,  and  then  pouring  it  into 
moulds  to  concrete.  It  is  in  cylindrical  sticks,  somewhat  thicker 
than  a  quill,  and  several  inches  long,  usually  of  a  grayish  colour, 
sometimes  of  a  bluish  or  brownish  tint,  and  occasionally  white,  when 
prepared  out  of  very  pure  materials.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
attracts  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  and  rapidly  deliquesces;  and 
must,  therefore,  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles.  It  is  soluble,  with 
the  exception  of  impurities,  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water ;  and 
is  also  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  The  impurities  are  usually  lime 
and  oxide  of  iron,  which  are  left  behind  by  water,  and  carbonate  of 
potassa,  which  is  not  taken  up  by  alcohol.  These,  however,  in  any 
amount  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  found,  do  not  materially  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  caustic.  Caustic  potassa  is  a  hydrate  of  the 
pure  alkali,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  pure  potassa,  with  one 
equivalent  of  water,  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived  by  heat. 

Effects.  When  caustic  potassa  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  skin, 
it  gradually  liquefies,  and  soon  destroys  the  life  of  the  part,  the 
colour  of  which  is  changed  to  a  dirty  grayish  hue.  Its  action  is 
accompanied  first  with  a  sensation  of  warmth,  which  rapidly  increases 
to  a  severe  burning  pain,  more  durable  than  that  produced  by  the 
actual  cautery,  and  diminishing  only  when  the  life  of  the  part  is  lost. 
Infiammation  is  excited  in  the  adjoining  tissues,  ulceration  takes 
place  with  suppuration,  and  the  dead  part,  which  begins  to  be  de* 
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centre  of  each  pea,  by  which  it  can  be  withdrawn  when  deemed 
proper.  If  it  be  desired  to  render  these  little  bodies  more  irritant, 
they  may  be  coyered  with  some  stimulating  ointment,  as  that  of 
mesereon.  The  issne  may  be  dressed  with  resin  plaster.  I  hare 
seen  used,  as  a  substitnte  for  the  peas,  a  thick  piece  of  sole>leather, 
cat  upon  one  of  its  surfaces  into  little  quadrangular  pyramids,  the 
points  of  which  were  made  to  press  upon  the  ulcer,  by  applying  to 
its  surface  the  cut  side  of  the  leather. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Manoury,  of  Chartres,  in  France,  M« 
E.  Robiquet  has  incorporated  caustic  potassa  with  gutta  percha,  and 
thus  prepared  a  malleable  paste,  capable,  when  moderately  warmed, 
of  being  moulded  into  cylinders,  plates,  or  any  other  desirable  form. 
The  potassa  is  first  finely  powdered,  and  then  quickly  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  gutta  percha,  previously  melted  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature.  The  quantities  employed  at  once  should  not 
exceed  about  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  disadvantages  of  the  deli^ 
quescence  of  caustic  potassa  are  thus  in  some  measure  obviated. 
{Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.j  8e  s^r.,  xxxi.  255.) 

It  has  been  stated  above  that,  for  other  purposes  than  the  forma- 
tion of  issues,  and,  among  them,  for  the  opening  of  abscesses,  the 
knife  is  almost  always  preferred.  There  is  one  condition,  however, 
in  which  potassa  is  habitually  resorted  to  by  some  surgeons.  I  re- 
fer to  abscesses  of  the  liver,  which  it  may  be  important  to  open,  but 
in  relation  to  which,  there  may  be  a  fear  that  the  peritoneal  surfaces 
may  not  have  contracted  adhesions,  and  that  an  incision  might  be 
followed  by  an  escape  of  pus  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  By  re- 
moving with  caustic  potassa,  carefully  applied,  successive  portions 
of  the  tissue  intervening  between  the  cuticle  and  the  peritoneal  mem- 
brane, it  is  supposed  that  inflammation  may  be  excited  in  that  mem- 
brane, sufficient  to  lead  to  the  desired  adhesion,  after  the  formation 
of  which  the  lancet  may  be  used  with  safety. 

POTASSA  WITH  LIME. — PoTASSA  CUM  Galcb.  U.S.jLond.^ 
Ed. — Potassa  Caustioa  cum  Calce.  Dub. — Weaker  Gammon 
Caustic.  —  Vienna  Cauetic. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  hydrate  of  potassa,  rendered  milder  by 
incorporation  with  an  equal  weight  of  lime.  The  U.S.  Pharma- 
copoeia merely  orders  the  two  ingredients  to  be  rubbed  together.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  may  be  kept  for  use  in  bottles. 
In  Vienna,  where  it  was  introduced  into  use,  it  is  prepared  with  six 
parts  of  quicklime  and  five  of  caustic  potassa.  {Diet,  de  Mid.^  viL 
87.)    By  the  use  of  this  preparation,  greater  precision  is  said  to  be 
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to  IksB  OBtiiBe  ef  tkc  esefasr:  «f  the  alkali  k  urn  fir>  nadi  liiiK 
to  dBue  itself.  TTiieL  used,  it  is  made  iato  a  fMMr  witi^  a 
little  aloahal,  mod  ajqalied  td  a  ioir&er  -wiritwudgd  with  adfactftiTT 
]ilaattt,  as  in  tiie  omp  of  the  stronger  oaxistic..  In  five  or aix  mhwitM^ 
tlie  iiinh  ikfith  of  the  ikm  ^  nmallT  oantcaixed;  and.  if  it  he  aK 
lippuil  to  mnaizi  iram  t€L  tt'  Twenrr  miiuxta^  thv  dFem  extaiid>  to 
liffi  smderhnog  oeUakr  usmfc.  ifn  remoyinf:  the  oaafitic.  the  «in^ 
&Be  should  he  waahed  witL  Tine^iar  u  aantraiiae  axiv  Traaaini&p 
alkali:  aad  the  iaame  oanxion  shonld  he  ofafienr«iQ  when  the  ^trcmpfsr 


M.  Piedagnel  BtaIe^  tha:  thif  caofaic  hut  he  rendered  {lainlewi  by 
amdng  three  parfr  of  iu  ixi  tht-  state  of  powder,  intimatelr  with  one 
pnt  of  mnriate  of  morphin.  and  thei^.  br  the-  addition  of  ahloroform. 
alnnhnl»  or  waxer^  fonninp  u  paste  of  ftnch  u  coDiUflteAoe  a^  Xx^  admit 
ef  heing  spread  upon  u  piece  of  lead  piastar.  In  five  minutes^  the 
vndfimeBtli  the  applLcaticm  iieeome^  of  a  dead  white  ^toloor;  in 

miniiieB  siore.  isiuirroiuided  hx  a  whitiidi  edematoof  bordor:  and 

• 

M  the  end  of  fifseen  minmeb.  !£•  brown  and  carbonised.  The  depth 
of  tlie  eaehar  iucreaaet  wiiL  tht  continuance  of  the  application*  and 
¥■■11111111  ai  leng^  nearly  equal  tf>  that  of  the  Isyer  of  pant^^  em- 
fibyfld.  (Joum.  de  Tkarm.  et  dt  Oiiim^.  8e  ner^  xxxiii.  470.) 


n.  ^^TIlATI;  of  silter. 

Bi/n.  Lunar  Oaostic. 

attd  PropertM.  Xixrate  of  sHver^  for  escHarotie 
purpoaea,  i£  prepared  simplT  br  melting  the  drr  nitrate  (i.  &^B)  in  a 
eraefijkk,  oontinning  the  heat  till  ebullition  caaaeSi,  and  them  pouring 
Ae  liquid  intomouldfi,  where  ii  is  allowed  to  harden.     It  i«  in  the 

tf  eyiindrioal  atickfi.  about  as  thid:  as  a  quills  and  several 
long,  which  are  uBoaST  kept  wn^ped  clo^oK  in  paper,  MMtlod 
aC  Ae  endfi.  These  stidtf  are  hard  and  britUo.  with  a  crvstalline 
radiited  frmctore,  and  at  first  of  a  white  colour,  which,  on  expomrA, 
gBadnallj  changes  to  graj,  and  nltimaxelj  beeom«(  nearly  bla^k. 
Hie  chemical  properties  of  the  fused  nitrate  are  the  name  as  thoiie 
of  &e  eryetaUiaed  ( 1 S97).     It  almost  alwayit  contains  imparities 

added  fraudulently,  as  nitrate  of  potassa^  others  resaltin^  from 
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impurities  in  the  silver  employed  in  its  preparation,  as  the  nitrates 
of  copper  and  lead.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  these  impuri- 
ties, and  for  the  modes  of  detecting  them,  see  the  article  ArgenU 
NUra$  Fu8u$  in  the  IT.  S.  Dispensatory.  As  the  preparation  is 
found  in  the  shops,  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  A 
good  method  for  keeping  the  sticks  is,  as  recommended  by  M. 
Dumeril,  to  coat  them  with  wax,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
excludes  the  air  and  light,  gives  greater  strength  to  them,  and  pro- 
tects the  fingers  of  the  operator.  When  the  application  is  to  be 
made,  the  wax  is  simply  scraped  off  from  one  end  of  the  stick,  where 
it  is  brought  to  a  point. 

Effects.  We  have  here  to  consider  only  the  topical  effects  of  the 
lunar  caustic,  as  applied  to  the  surface,  or  parts  within  reach  from 
without.  Like  all  the  other  escharotic  medicines  of  this  class,  it 
may  be  so  employed,  by  varying  its  strength,  as  to  be  either  simply 
excitant,  epispastic,  or  escharotic;  and,  both  for  the  first  and  last  of 
these  effects,  it  is  very  much  used.  Applied  to  the  cuticle,  it  soon 
blackens  it,  probably  through  the  partial  deoxidation  of  the  oxide  of 
silver ;  but,  on  a  mucous  membrane,  the  skin  destitute  of  epidermis, 
or  the  surface  of  an  ulcer,  it  produces  a  pure  white  streak  wherever 
it  passes,  owing  chiefly  to  its  union  with  the  albuminous  matter,  but 
in  part  probably  to  its  reaction  with  the  chloride  of  sodium  of  the 
secreted  liquids  or  the  tissues,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  chloride 
of  silver.  These  compounds,  however,  darken  on  exposure;  and 
hence  the  surfaces,  at  first  white,  blacken  if  acted  on  by  the  light. 
Neither  the  blackening  of  the  cuticle,  nor  the  whitening  of  the  moist 
surfaces,  necessarily  implies  a  caustic  effect ;  as  they  are  often  pro- 
duced by  the  salt  too  much  diluted  to  affect  the  organization  of  the 
tissues.  The  stain  of  the  cuticle  disappears  only  with  its  ultimate 
exfoliation ;  that  of  the  mucous  surfaces  gradaally  passes  off  with  the 
altered  secretion,  or  the  separation  of  the  epithelium. 

When  the  dry  nitrate  is  applied  to  the  sound  skin,  also  dry,  little 
effect  is  produced ;  but  a  saturated  solution,  or  the  mobtened  stick, 
soon  excites  a  smarting  sensation,  and,  if  continued,  causes  destruc- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  and  superficial  cauterization  of  the  true  skin. 
If  the  application  be  not  continued  long  enough  to  destroy  the  cuticle, 
it  often  happens  that,  at  the  end  of  some  hours,  vesication  takes 
place,  which  is  usually  less  painful  than  a  blister  produced  by  can- 
tharides.  A  similar  application  to  a  mucous  membrane,  or  a  denuded 
surface,  immediately  causes  a  superficial  eschar.  When  vesication 
has  taken  place  in  the  skin,  the  blackened  cuticle  breaks,  and  falls 
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dV  in  m  Ann  tiiBe.  leBrvinf  a  Koimd  imrEaec.  When  an  isdwit  if^ 
jmiduoefly  it  aq«imiw>  in  &  fern  dav&.  and  not  nnfreqnenilx.  in  tht 
fane  oFiiiiieoiK  or  mqirotected  Riirimee&.  in  leas  than  a  dav.  ^wlien  thr 
dbet  iaa  been  ifot  «iipiit.  The  ]min  aXtendani  an  the  eacharotic 
apcsatian  m  cosBidenble.  aametiineF  severe  bm  much  leas  than  ^at 
flf  caoBtir  jKrtaan  :  and  in  Bome  Bnrfiices  it  is  acsrech*  feh.  It  differs 
Terr  imusfa  with  tiie  flnseeptihilirr  of  the  «ixr&ce.  Thus,  in  the  rois 
jmifxtiva  -die  pain  is  often  ezgniaite :  while  in  th^  vapina,  and  at  the 
OS  vtaEi,  little  or  no  diaap^eeafale  senaation  mar  be  f  cH. 

JutcaEfce  of  flilver  operates  as  a  caustic  bv  its  affinitr  for  the  cots 
afcitneidE  of  "die  tiasneB.  especialh*  their  albmnen  and  fibrm,  with 
uSiicb  it  {axms  insolnhle  coinpoiind&.  These,  in  ronsequencie  of  their 
iuBobdiilinr,  cannot  be  penetrated  bj  the  dissolved  nitrate,  and  con- 
aagmiitiT  protect  the  partp  beneath  from  tbe  tmcomhined  portion  of 
Ae  aalt.  fienoe.  the  eacharotir  operstian  of  lunar  caustic  is  always 
mtfoAtaaij  and  it  is  ahnost  impoasible  to  make  it  ant  to  a  great 
Aqdli.  In  this  respect  it  differs  entirchr  from  caustic  potassa :  and 
die  peenliazitT  constitiites  its  great  recommendation.  Witbom  this 
pnperlT,  it  wonld  be  inapplicable  to  most  of  the  important  purposes 
for  wUudi  it  is  used. 

In  lie  parts  with  wbicfa  it  msT  be  in  contacu  without  destrorinf 
fliBm,  tbe  sah  prodnoea,  along  with  its  excitant  effect,  contraction  of 
l3ie  tuanefi,  or,  in  other  words,  acts  as  an  astringent ;  and  this  prop^ 
crtT  abo  comBtitiztes  one  of  its  therapeutic  recommendations. 

Thertg^eutie  CVm.  Nitrate  of  sDrcr  is  one  of  the  most  valnablc 
if  not  the  most  ralnable,  of  topical  remedies ;  being  its<^d  in  a  groai 
mnnber  of  affeetionfi.  and  with  the  happiest  results.  I  shall  treat 
first  of  its  employment  purelr  as  an  escharotic^  and  af^ermards  of 
dioee  applications  of  it,  which,  though  they  maj  be  connected  mi:b 
ka  caustic  operation,  depend  also  on  other  influeiiccs  for  their  cura« 
tire  effect. 

L  Am  a  Cau$tie  purefy.  In  this  capacity,  its  application  is  not 
extenBiTe*  It  is  unfit  for  the  formation  of  issiscs.  the  opening:  of 
ahaecBBCB,  or  the  removal  of  any  considerable  portion  of  structure, 
whether  diseased  or  normal  It  mav,  however,  be  used  for  the 
de&lruetion  of  tparU  and  tmall  cxcre$eenrr4t^  whether  vencroaJ  or 
otherwise,  and  for  that  of  fungout  granulations;  in  all  of  which 
its  eseharotic  property  depends  probably  as  much  upon  the  over^ 
excitation  it  produces,  as  upon  its  chemically  deccmiposing  cffecU 
In  aCrJrficref  it  is  sometimes  beneficially  used.  In  old  and  obstinate 
aCneterea  of  the  urethra  it  has  been  much  resorted  to,  though  bj 
TOI-IL — 50 
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sQrgeoDS  considered  nnnecessarj.  Strictures  of  the  OB$ophagui  and 
rectum  have  been  beneficially  treated  by  means  of  it.  In  these 
cases,  care  is  taken,  by  suitably  contrived  instruments,  to  confine  the 
operation  of  the  caustic  to  the  part  affected.  It  is  much  safer  than 
potassa,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  extent  of  its  action.  In  those 
poisoned  wounds  where  only  a  superficial  effect  is  wanted,  nitrate  of 
silver  is  usually  preferred,  especially  in  dissecting  wounds. 

2.  As  a  Caustic^  Alterative j  etc.j  jointly.  The  number  of  affections 
in  which  nitrate  of  silver  b  employed,  with  these  complex  objects,  is 
very  large.  They  are,  however,  generally  ulcerous  in  their  charac- 
ter. When  the  caustic  is  applied  over  the  whole  of  an  ulcerated  sur- 
face, it  produces  a  white  crust,  which,  if  the  ulcer  is  small,  gradually 
darkens,  hardens,  and  contracts,  forming  a  sort  of  scab  to  the  dis- 
eased surface,  which  heals  under  its  protecting  influence,  and,  when 
it  falls  off,  has  generally  become  covered  with  a  new  cuticle.  When 
this  does  not  happen,  ulcerated  surfaces,  whether  specific,  as  in  syph* 
ilis,  or  simply  obstinate  through  habit,  indolence,  or  debility,  are 
often  rapidly  benefited  by  successive  applications  of  this  agent,  and 
speedily  get  well  after  long  fruitless  efforts  with  other  means.  The 
remedy  operates,  in  these  cases,  on  several  different  principles. 

In  the  first  place^  through  its  caustic  operation,  it  removes  portions 
of  the  diseased  surface,  and  often  probably  the  whole  of  that  in  which 
any  special  or  specific  morbid  action  resides,  leaving,  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  superficial  slough,  only  a  healthy  ulceration,  disposed, 
like  that  of  a  recent  wound,  to  heal.  Perhaps,  even  in  many  simply 
indolent  ulcers,  it  is  only  a  slight  depth  of  tissue  in  which  the  feeble- 
ness and  indolence  reside.  The  caustic  operation,  moreover,  proves 
useful  in  removing  the  callous  edges  of  ulcers,  which,  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  due  action  themselves,  serve  as  foreign  bodies  to  prevent 
healing,  and  keep  up  irritation  in  the  parts  beneath  them.  Such  a 
surface,  of  almost  cartilaginous  character,  sometimes  lines  old  fistu- 
lous sores,  and  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  healing  process. 

Secondly y  the  salt  operates  by  its  excitant  property,  which  rouses 
debilitated  surfaces  to  healthy  activity,  and  often  proves  useful,  even 
though  no  escharotic  effect  has  been  produced. 

Thirdly y  the  astringent  action  of  the  nitrate  must  often  prove  ser- 
viceable in  relaxed,  flabby,  and  fungous  ulcers. 

Fourthly^  we  may  say  of  this  remedy,  as  of  many  others,  that  it 
is  capable  of  exercising  an  alterative  or  substitutive  influence  upon 
diseased  structure,  either  directly  changing  the  nature  of  the  existing 
action  into  a  healthy  one,  or  replacing  it  by  a  more  en^getic  opera- 
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tlon  of  its  own,  whieli,  ceasing  after  a  time,  leaves  the  parts  in  the 
normal  condition,  and  therefore  disposed  to  heal. 

Fifthly^  I  beliere  that  there  is  yet  another,  and  probably  still  more 
efficient  agency,  by  which  the  curative  effects  in  these  cases  are  pro- 
daced.  I  mean  a  protective  influence^  by  which,  through  the  impene- 
trable coating  which  the  escharotic  gives  to  the  diseased  surface,  it 
protects  it  against  the  injurious  influence  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
other  causes  of  irritation  from  without.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  treat 
more  fully  of  this  agency  under  the  class  of  medicines  which  I  desig- 
nate as  proteetive$j  when  I  hope  to  show  that  this  is  a  highly  import- 
ant therapeutic  influence,  susceptible  of  extensive  application  in  the 
cure  of  inflammatory  and  irritative  diseases. 
-  By  one  or  more,  or  all  of  the  above  modes  of  action,  nitrate  of 
silver  is  rendered,  probably  beyond  all  other  agents,  effective  in  the 
cure  of  ulcers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  treat  of  the  several  forms  of  ulceration  in 
which  it  is  used  with  advantage.  It  may  be  tried,  as  a  general  rule, 
with  good  hope  of  cure,  in  all  which  refuse  to  heal  under  mild  appli- 
cations, and  which  are  not  sustained  by  some  constitutional  disorder, 
or  inherent  vice  of  their  nature,  as  cancerous  ulcersf  for  example. 
Even  in  the  latter  classes,  it  may  still  be  employed  as  a  palliative, 
and  in  some  cases,  though  it  will  not  remove  the  constitutional 
affection,  may  cure  the  existing  local  disease. 

Among  the  ulcers  to  which  the  remedy  is  peculiarly  applicable, 
may  be  mentioned  the  primary  eyphilitic  chancre^  obstinate  ulcers  in 
the  mouth  andfauceSy  gangrscna  oriSy  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  cornea 
and  conjunctiva^  lupus^  and  generally  all  chronic,  indolent,  or  flabby 
ulcers,  with  callous  edges,  fungous  growths,  etc.  Even  inflamed  or 
irritable  ulcers  will  often  yield  to  this  remedy  duly  applied;  and  this 
leads  us  to  another  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  perhaps  not  less 
important  than  that  just  noticed. 

8.  As  an  Antiphlogistic  Agent.  Upon  the  same  protective  prin- 
ciple above  alluded  to,  nitrate  of  silver  operates  powerfully  as  an 
antiphlogistic  remedy.  It  is  to  Mr.  Iligginbottom  that  is  mainly 
due  the  great  extension  given  to  this  application  of  the  remedy.  In 
all  kinds  of  superficial  inflammation,  whether  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes or  the  skin,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  whether  of  the  ordi- 
nary character  or  specific,  if  nitrate  of  silver  can  be  brought  to  bear 
with  full  force  upon  the  diseased  part,  some  favourable  influence 
may  be  hoped  for,  and  very  frequently  a  cure  effected.  Even  when 
the  inflammation  b  seated  beneath  the  two  tissues  referred  to,  but 
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without  the  great  cavities,  more  or  less  of  an  antiphlogistic  eflfect  is 
often  exerted.  Though,  as  I  believe,  the  result  is  mainly  dependent 
on  the  protective  principle,  there  are  probably  other  modes  in  which 
the  remedy  operates.  Sometimes  it  may  act  beneficially  as  an  as- 
tringent, causing  the  congested  vessels  to  contract,  and  thus  dimin- 
ishing the  supply  of  blood.  In  the  advanced  stages,  it  may  not  only 
operate  advantageously  in  this  way,  but  also  by  a  simple  excitant 
effect  upon  the  enfeebled  and  relaxed  tissue.  Again,  it  probably 
acts  in  some  cases  as  an  alterative  or  supersedent  remedy,  especially 
in  those  inflammations  which  are  of  a  specific  character. 

But,  though  thus  generally  efective,  the  remedy  will  not  always 
succeed,  and,  if  it  fail,  may  sometimes  do  harm  by  its  excitant  influ- 
ence in  acute  cases.  When  the  local  affection  is  the  result  of  the 
general  state  of  the  system,  when  it  is  complicated  with  fever  and 
plethora,  and  especially  in  the  highest  state  of  inflammatory  ex- 
citement, nitrate  of  silver  will  often  fail.  Nor,  as  a  general  rule, 
should  it  be  applied  under  these  circumstances.  The  cases  to  which 
it  is  best  adapted  are  nuperficial  chronic  inflammation  in  general, 
iu;ute  inflammation  of  the  diphtheritic  or  pteudomembranout  char- 
acter^  and  the  declining  stage  or  suppurative  condition  in  other 
cases,  when  nature  seems  inadequate  to  a  cure.  Sometimes,  also, 
it  proves  effiectual  in  the  very  forming  stage  of  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion, while  the  disease  is  yet  mainly  in  the  congestive  state. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  special  applications  of  the  remedy. 

In  pseudomembranous  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  it  is 
almost  a  specific,  so  far  as  the  local  disease  is  concerned.  Even  in 
pseudomembranous  croup,  it  has  been  employed  with  success,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  strong  solution  through  the  rima  glottidis  into  the 
interior  of  the  larynx ;  and  would  probably  prove  more  frequently 
effectual,  were  it  not  for  the  depth  into  the  bronchial  tubes  to  which 
the  disease  too  often  penetrates.  In  the  false  membrane  which 
characterizes  the  anginose  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  it  should  always  be 
employed,  especially  if  any  disposition  is  evinced  to  spread  towards 
the  larynx.  But,  I  would  repeat,  whenever  nitrate  of  silver  can  be 
brought  effectively  into  operation  in  pseudomembranous  inflammation, 
wherever  it  may  exist,  so  far  as  this  affection  is  concerned,  it  may  be 
expected  to  exercise  a  favourable  influence. 

In  chronic  stomatitis,  angina,  and  laryngitis,  particularly  of  the 
follicular  character,  nitrate  of  silver,  in  connection  with  such  consti- 
tutional measures  as  the  case  may  require,  is  the  most  effective 
remedy.    A  strong  solution  should  be  applied  every  other  day,  every 
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^■T.  flr  even  mart  fivqnentbr,  irben  tbf  iir|ffifi(T  of  tbe  Obsie  cdls  for 
k»  and  i^  nKsmbrme  if^  sen  too  MBsicirf  t^  Iimt  it. 

In  1^  eonmieiicmg  su^  of  acute  anpimeL.  or  t/muilNHf.  it  will 
aooMSmitt  arreBt  tb^  inflMinnBtioTu  eqtecullr  in  conjoncaioii  iritli 
general  aot^ililogiBtic  metsiire^:  and.  in  rlkrmitr  mJa-ryement  of  the 
HmmlM,  it  is  probiUr  the  most  effideot  mcaraiY  ii«xt  to  exdiuon. 

Cftfvntr  fi^lcmiaatMNi  iff  the  nMtr3»  mnd  erttnuJ  meofat*  ^f  f^ 
ear  jield  perinps  more  ifimdDT.  on  the  irbo1e«  txn  tkis  tliui  mnr  other 
local  resnedr.  It  if^  to  the  nppnrfetire  stia-oft  of  tbn^  affp^donit  that 
il  is  best  adapted.  Oonta  wilL  I  lidieTe,  often  rield  to  iu  if  prop- 
crlr  applied  to  the  irlio3e  di»eafiod  tiane.  But.  in  Kvth  tbesie  afi^ 
tioiis.  one  great  obiortion  is  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  produced 
bj  iu  irhick  almost  necessitates  confinemcskt  on  the  part  of  the  pa« 
tient,  unless  the  application  is  condncted  vith  the  greatest  care  to 
armd  contact  of  the  solution  with  the  cotide.  The  proper  plan,  in 
these  eases,  is  to  begin  with  a  weak  solntion  of  the  nitrate,  sat  one 
or  two  grains  to  the  flnidonnce.,  and  gradnallj  ineroase^  as  the  snr* 
Cmcs  respeetardT  are  fonnd  to  bear  it.  to  fire  or  ten  grains  or  more. 

Certain  eases  of  ftphthalmia  are  often  much  benefited  bj  nitrate  of 
drer.  I  hare  alreadj  spoken  of  ulcers  on  the  cornea  and  conjunc- 
tira,  in  wluch  it  is  an  almost  sovereign  remedr.  In  the  pumlrnt 
^pklAalmim  af  diUirtn^  a  strong  solution  has  been  employed  success* 
fallj;  and  in  the  ihicWning  of  the  paJj^hral  cof{iunetira^  which 
sometimes  maintains  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ctc,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  efficient  application.  It  max  be  used  in  itrtlmary  chrcnit* 
c^mjunctiritiM ;  but  milder  remedies  will  generally  answer. 

P9oropkihalmia,  according  to  my  experience,  yields  to  it  more 
readily  than  to  any  other  application. 

In  imfiammation  of  the  mvcoif^  membranes  of  the  rectum^  urethr<\ 
and  ragina,  it  is  not  less  effective  than  in  those  already  mentioni\l, 
and  it  has  even  been  used  in  mucous  inflammation  of  the  hluhirr. 
To  its  use  in  dysentery  I  have  already  alludeil.  In  teHeorrhirj^  it  is 
often  very  effectively  applied  to  the  os  uteri  and  vagina ;  and  in  re> 
eent  gonorrhoeay  boti)  in  the  male  and  female,  it  is  asserted  somotimos 
to  prove  effectual;  but  it  has  also  sometimes  greatly  aggravated  the 
affecdon,  which  should  be  treated  by  milder  measures.  In  ehronii* 
goncrrkcea  or  gleet^  it  is  clearly  indicated. 

Cutaneout  inflammations  are  scarcely  less  benefite^l  than  thiv^e  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  Mr.  Higginbottom  strongly  recommended 
it  in  ergnpelaSj  and  it  will  undoubtedly  often  remove  the  disease ; 
but  it  sometimes  also  fails,  b  disagreeable  from  the  discoloration  it 
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produces,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  perhaps  less  appropriate  than  some 
other  measures  of  suppression.  In  relation,  however,  to  erysipelas, 
my  own  impression  is  that,  as  it  is  the  result  frequently  of  a  consti- 
tutional disorder,  it  is  better,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  be  allowed  to 
run  its  course,  under  gentle  demulcent  applications,  with  the  use  of 
suitable  constitutional  measures;  care  being  taken  to  prerent  its 
progress,  when  disposed  to  extend  far,  and  into  dangerous  positions. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  has  been  recom- 
mended; a  broad  band  being  drawn  with  it  around  the  erysipeli^ 
tons  surface,  embracing  the  outer  border  of  the  inflamed  and  an 
equal  portion  of  the  sound  skin,  to  the  breadth  of  about  two  inches. 
But  here  idso  the  remedy  occasionally  fails,  and  iodine,  or  perhaps 
even  an  ordinary  blister,  is  generally  to  be  preferred. 

In  various  etUaneoui  eruptiouMj  especially  of  a  limited  character, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  often  very  usefuL  If  applied  to  each  one 
of  the  variolous  poekSj  on  the  first  or  second  day,  it  will  generally 
render  them  abortive,  and  thus  prevent  unseemly  scars  and  pitting 
of  the  face.  In  porrigo  or  favuSy  similarly  applied  to' each  of  the 
eruptions,  it  will  generally  completely  arrest  that  obstinate  disease, 
probably  by  destroying  the  characteristic  cryptogamic  growths.  In 
the  clusters  of  eczema  and  herpes^  and  the  pustules  of  ecthyma^  it  is 
often  effectual.  But  the  discoloration  of  the  cuticle  produced  by  it 
is  a  strong  objection,  in  all  eruptions  covering  extensive  portions  of 
the  surface,  in  which,  therefore,  other  remedies  are  usually  preferred. 
In  excoriations^  as  of  the  nipples,  and  in  cases  of  intertrigo^  the  solid 
nitrate  is  sometimes  usefully  employed. 

Subcutaneous  inflammations  are  sometimes  benefited  by  the  re- 
medy; as  paronychia^  furuncles^  phlegmons^  inflamed  absorbent 
glandSy  etc. 

Application.  For  its  caustic  effect,  the  salt  may  be  applied  in  sub- 
stance, or  strong  solution.  In  the  first  method  it  will  be  found  most 
convenient  to  use  the  pointed  stick.  The  caustic  solution  may  be 
made  of  the  strength  of  from  one  to  three  drachms  to  the  fluidounce 
of  water;  or  even  a  saturated  solution  may  be  used,  if  deemed  advis- 
able. It  is  usually  best  applied  by  means  of  a  camers-hair  pencil; 
and  care  should  generally  be  taken  not  to  extend  its  application 
beyond  the  diseased  surface.  For  stimulant  and  alterative  purposes^ 
the  solution  employed  may  vary  in  strength,  from  one  to  forty  grains 
to  the  fluidounce.  When  applied  to  sensitive  membranes,  as  those  of 
the  eye,  ear,  nostrils,  urethra,  and  bladder,  a  weak  solution  should 
be  used  at  first,  say  from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains  to  the  fluid- 
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ounce,  and  incremsed  in  strength  as  the  parts  may  be  fonnd  to  bear 
it.  For  injection  into  fistolous  sores,  or  simply  as  a  stimulant  to  in* 
dolent  nlcers,  the  proportion  may  be  from  three  to  ten  grains  to  the 
flaidonnce.  When  applied  to  acute  inflammations,  its  strength  should 
be  considerable,  say  from  ten  to  twenty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  grains 
to  the  flaidounce,  as  the  weak  solutions  only  irritate,  and  do  not  sub- 
Tert  the  disease.  In  erysipelas,  Mr.  Higginbottom  used  the  pointed 
■tick,  or  a  solution  nearly  saturated.  To  prerent  pitting  in  small- 
pox, in  the  confluent  cases,  a  strong  solution  should  be  used,  con* 
taining  a  drachm  to  the  fluidounce,  which  should  be  applied  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  face  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  eruption. 
{Med.  Time$  and  Gaz.,  Jan.,  1857,  p.  96.)  A  somewhat  weaker 
solution  is  used  with  great  advantage,  by  Dr.  John  Wiltbank,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  scalds  and  bums.  {Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Jbtim., 
lir.  118.)  In  affections  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane,  the  solution  should  generally  be  strong.  The  menstruum 
should  be  pure  distilled  water,  or  rose-water,  which  is  also  distilled. 
Any  saline  matter  present  would  probably  decompose  the  nitrate. 

When  injected  into  one  of  the  cavities^  a  silver  or  glass  syringe 
should  be  preferred.  For  application  to  an  ulcer  on  the  cornea^ 
I  usually  employ  a  fine-pointed  camel's-hair  pencil,  which  is  first 
moistened,  and  then  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  the  nitrate,  so  as  to 
make  a  saturated  solution  at  the  point,  which  is  gently  applied 
to  the  little  ulcer.  Any  mechanical  injury  from  the  hard-pointed 
stick  is  thus  avoided.  In  the  treatment  of  psorophthalmiay  the  same 
measure  may  be  employed.  Remove  mechanically  the  crusts  formed 
at  the  root  of  the  eyelashes,  and  then  touch  the  diseased  points  with 
the  extremity  of  the  hair  pencil.  To  the  thickened  palpebral  con- 
junctivay  as  also  to  the  os  uteri  and  vagina^  the  stick  may  be  applied 
with  safety  when  required;  but,  in  the  former  case,  care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  any  superfluous  nitrate.  To  narrow /^fuZotif  sores, 
of  a  callous  character,  it  may  be  advantageously  applied  by  first 
dipping  a  silver  probe  into  nitric  acid,  which  forms  a  nitrate  on  the 
surface,  and  then  introducing  it  into  the  ulcer.  In  all  cases,  after 
the  application  of  the  caustic,  the  superfluous  nitrate  may  bo  re- 
moved, when  requisite,  by  washing  the  surface  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt. 

An  ointment  has  been  used  in  ery$ipelatou8  inflammation^  and 
some  other  external  affections,  made  with  one  or  two  parts  of  the 
finely  powdered  nitrate  to  four  parts  of  lard,  which,  applied  twice  a 
day  to  the  inflamed  surface,  produces  severe  pain,  with  vesication,  but 
is  said  to  extinguish  or  arrest  the  erysipelas. 
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Finally,  this  salt,  in  a  state  of  impalpable  powder,  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  lycopodium,  has  been  used  by  way  of  inhalation, 
with  supposed  advantage,  in  laryngeal  and  bronchial  inflammation. 
(Cornell,  BosL  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.y  Sept.  25, 1860.)  Dr.  Ebect, 
of  Berlin,  recommends  the  same  remedy  in  all  laryngeal  mucous  in- 
flammations. He  mixes  three  grains  of  the  nitrate  with  a  drachm  of 
sugar,  which  he  puts  into  a  steel  pen,  firmly  inserted  in  a  quill  open 
at  both  ends.  One  end  of  the  instrument  is  introduced  into  the 
mouth  so  that  the  point  of  the  steel  pen  lies  oyer  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  The  patient  then  closes  his  mouth,  and  inspires  strongly 
through  the  tube.  The  first  trial  generally  fails,  but  the  patient 
succeeds  at  last.  A  little  cough  and  irritation  follow,  but  without 
any  considerable  pain.  {JEd.  Med.  Joum.j  July,  1855,  p.  54.) 


IIL  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. 

CUPRI  SULPHAS.  U.S.,  Land.,  JEd.,  Dub. 

Syn.  Blue  Vitriol. 

Sulphate  of  copper  has  been  so  fully  treated  of  among  the  tonics 
(i.  414),  and  emetics  (ii.  460),  that  we  have  here  to  consider  it  only 
as  an  external  remedy.  Locally  applied,  it  is  stimulant,  astringent, 
and  escharotic.  It  acts  mildly  as  a  caustic;  its  influence,  like  that 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  being  generally  confined  to  the  surface  of  the 
tissue.  Like  that  medicine,  moreover,  it  produces  its  escharotic  effect 
by  combining  with  the  albumen  or  other  organic  constituent  of  the 
tissue,  and  thus  causing  decomposition.  Applied  to  an  ulcer,  it  forms 
a  bluish-white  compound  upon  the  surface. 

With  reference  to  its  escharotic  property,  it  is  used  to  destroy 
wartSy  fungous  ffranulationsj  and  the  surface  of  indolent  or  callous 
ulcers,  the  healing  of  which  it  thus  greatly  promotes.  For  these 
purposes,  it  is  often  applied  in  the  solid  state,  and  may  be  conveni- 
ently shaped  into  the  form  of  a  small  cylindrical  stick,  which  may 
be  attached  to  a  handle. 

In  solution  it  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  alterative,  and  styptic.  It  is 
not  unfrequently  applied  as  a  wash  to  chancres  and  other  specific 
ulcers,  indolent  ulcers  of  all  kinds,  and  those  ulcerous  affections  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces  denominated  cancrum  and  gangrsena  oris,  in 
which  it  is  often  extremely  useful.  For  these  purposes,  a  solution 
may  be  employed  containing  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  one  fluid- 
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oanoe ;  and,  in  appIyiDg  it,  care  most  be  taken  not  to  bring  it  unne- 
cessarily into  contact  witb  the  sound  tissue. 

Of  a  similar  straigth,  it  may  be  used  as  a  woMh  for  Heeding  $ur* 
faeee;  and,  when  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  not  extensive,  it 
may  even  be  applied  in  the  solid  state. 

It  has  also  been  used  in  weaker  solution  as  a  stimulant  and 
astringent  wash  for  chronically  inflamed  mucous  membranes,  as  in 
^pkikalmiOj  gleeU^  and  fencorrAcea.  In  these  cases,  the  strength  of 
llie  solution  should  not  at  first  exceed  one  or  two  grains  to  the 
fluidounce. 


IV.  ARSENIOUS  ACID. 

ACIDUM  ARSENIOSUM.  U.S.,  ioni.— Arsenicum  Album. 
Ed. — AciDUM  Arsekiosum  Purum.  Dub. 

Syn.  White  Arsenic    White  Oxide  of  Arsenic 

JSffectM.  For  a  general  account  of  arsenic,  including  arsenious 
acid,  see  pages  810  and  827  of  the  present  volume.  As  an  escha- 
rotic,  it  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  properties  and  applications. 
When  applied  to  a  living  tissue,  so  far  diluted  as  not  to  prove  caus- 
tic, arsenious  acid  is  powerfully  irritant,  exciting  sometimes  intense 
and  diffusive  inflammation.  In  a  more  concentrated  state,  it  is  an 
energetic  escharotic,  but  usually  causes  intense  pain  before  destroy* 
ing  the  life  of  the  part,  and  gives  rise  to  much  inflammation  in  the 
contiguous  living  tissue.  When  the  cuticle  remains,  it  exercises  com* 
paratively  little  caustic  influence.  Moreover,  if  applied  at  the  same 
time  to  diseased  and  healthy  structure,  it  is  said  to  act  preferably 
as  an  escharotic  upon  the  former,  which  it  is  asserted  sometimes  to 
destroy,  while  it  merely  inflames  the  latter.  Another  interesting 
fact,  in  relation  to  its  local  effect,  is  that  it  is  strongly  antiseptic, 
preserving  animal  structure,  immersed  in  its  solution,  unchanged  in 
appearance  for  years. 

From  all  these  facts,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  arsenious  acid 
acts  dynamically  as  a  caustic,  and  not  by  chemical  combination  with 
the  tissues.  Through  its  intense  irritant  action,  it  probably  pro- 
duces a  degree  of  excitement  in  the  part  beyond  its  capacity  to  sup- 
port. Upon  this  principle  may  be  explained  its  preferable  escharotic 
action  upon  the  diseased  tissue,  which  has  less  vital  power  of  resist- 
ance than  the  healthy.  Hence,  too,  the  violent  pain  which  precedes 
the  death  of  the  part.     Were  it  through  a  chemical  influence  that  it 
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acted,  the  cuticle  should  not  afford  the  impediment  it  seems  to  do; 
and  normal  structure  would  yield  as  readily  as  the  morhid.  It  ap« 
pears  to  me,  also,  that  dead  organic  matter  should  exhibit  stronger 
evidence  than  it  does  of  a  decomposing  action  on  the  part  of  the  acid* 

Another  consideration  of  great  importance,  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
arsenious  acid  externally,  is'  that  it  is  capable  of  exercising  its  con- 
stitutional influence  by  absorption  from  without.  Numerous  cases  of 
fatal  poisoning  by  this  substance,  externally  applied,  hare  been  placed 
on  record.  This  fact  renders  extreme  caution  necessary  in  its  use. 
At  one  time,  it  was  supposed  that  the  danger  was  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  applied,  and  that  the  main  caution  demanded  was  not 
to  employ  it  too  largely.  But  a  certain  amount  is  necessary  for  any 
extensive  caustic  effect,  and  that  quantity,  if  absorbed,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  prove  fatal.  Danger  is,  therefore,  necessarily  incurred  by 
its  external  use  as  an  escharotic.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  em- 
ployed, with  perfect  impunity,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases;  and,  with 
those  who  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  much  good,  the  circum- 
stance of  these  comparatively  rare  cases  of  death  would  not  operate 
to  its  exclusion,  were  there  no  other  remedy  capable  of  the  same 
therapeutic  effect.  It  becomes,  therefore,  important  to  decide  which 
is  the  mode  of  application  least  liable  to  the  poisonous  result.  At 
present,  the  weight  of  testimony,  as  well,  I  think,  as  of  reason,  is  in 
favour  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  least  dangerous  when  freely  used,  so 
as  to  produce  the  death  of  the  part  quickly  and  effectually.  Doad 
structure  does  not  absorb.  If  a  part,  therefore,  is  destroyed  by  the 
arsenic,  it  not  only  takes  up  none  of  the  poison  itself,  but  serves,  in 
some  degree,  as  a  barrier  between  it  and  the  living  and  absorbing 
tissue.  The  practical  conclusion  is,  that,  when  arsenious  acid  is 
employed  as  an  escharotic,  it  should  be  applied  freely ;  and,  when 
as  a  mere  stimulant  or  alterative  to  the  part,  that  the  quantity  used 
within  a  given  time  should  not  be  sufficient,  if  the  whole  of  it  were 
taken  into  the  system,  to  produce  fatal  effects. 

Another  important  point,  ascertained  by  observation,  is  that  a 
freshly  cut  and  bleeding  part  absorbs  the  arsenical  preparation  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  surface  of  an  ulcer;  and,  consequently,  it 
should  never  be  applied  to  a  recent  wound. 

Medical  Uses.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  escharotic 
property  of  the  arsenical  preparations,  and  used  the  sulphuret  for  a 
depilatory.  It  was  formerly  also  employed  considerably,  as  an  ex- 
ternal remedy,  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  not  without  benefit.  But 
its  hazardous  character  has  tended  to  limit  its  use,  in  recent  times, 
to  more  serious  affections. 
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CaneerouBy  and  other  malignant  uleerouM  complaints,  are  those  in 
which  arsenic  has  heen  most  used,  and  has  the  highest  claims  to 
consideration.  Most  of  the  nostrums  which  hare,  at  different  times, 
obtained  greater  or  less  repute  in  the  treatment  of  these  complaints, 
have  been  found  to  contain  arsenic  as  their  chief  ingredient;  the 
others  serving  merely  to  dilute  or  conceal  it.  It  is  impossible  en- 
tirely to  refuse  credence  to  the  many  statements  of  regular,  as 
well  as  irregular  practitioners,  to  the  effect,  that  arsenious  acid 
often  greatly  ameliorates  these  ulcers  and  tumours,  and  sometimes 
completely  eradicates  them.  It  is  said,  as  before  stated,  to  destroy 
preferably  the  substance  of  the  tumour.  An  eschar  forms,  which, 
after  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  separates,  leaving  a  surface  some- 
times healed,  or  in  a  fair  way  to  heal,  and  frequently  very  much 
improved*  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  tumours  thus  permanently 
removed,  and  ulcers  healed,  were  not  really  carcinomatous;  but 
some  possibly  were,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  real  cancer- 
ous affections  have  been  ameliorated.  Admitting  all  this,  however, 
it  is  a  serious  question,  whether  all  the  good  that  has  been  achieved, 
in  relation  to  cancer,  might  not  be  better  obtained  by  the  knife,  and 
with  greater  safety.  Surgeons  had  generally  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, before  the  use  of  anaesthetic  inhalations  in  surgical  operations ; 
and,  since  that  time,  the  conclusion  has  been  strengthened ;  as  the 
knife  has  been  deprived,  in  great  measure,  of  those  terrors  which 
weighed  so  greatly  in  the  decision  between  it  and  the  use  of  caustic. 
Whenever  it  is  proper  that  a  tumour  should  be  removed,  the  knife  is 
not  only  a  more  certain,  but  a  less  painful,  and  in  all  respects  less 
disagreeable  means  of  extirpation  than  escharotics. 

But  there  are  destructive  ulcerous  affections,  which  the  surgeon 
would  not  venture  to  attack  with  the  knife ;  and  there  are  stages  of 
cancer,  in  which  few  would  think  of  employing  it.  Ilere  there  is 
ground,  at  least  debatable,  for  the  use  of  arsenious  acid;  and,  whether 
that  agent  be  employed  or  not,  must  be  determined  by  the  individual 
judgment  of  the  practitioner,  after  examining  the  different  sides  of 
the  question.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  should  do  wrong,  to 
throw  away  entirely  a  remedy  which  is  capable,  if  not  of  saving  life, 
certainly  of  protracting  and  rendering  it  more  comfortable.  The 
practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  practical  rule  above  given,  as 
deduced  from  general  observation,  that  the  acid  should  either  be  used 
freely,  so  as  quickly  to  cauterize,  or  in  very  small  quantities,  as  a 
stimulant,  insufficient  if  absorbed  to  destroy  life.  In  the  latter 
method,  it  may  be  applied  without  hesitation  to  obstinate,  destruc- 
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tire,  and  malignant  ulcers,  whenever  it  is  found  capable  of  alleviating 
them ;  in  the  former,  it  should  be  restricted  to  cases  which  would  in 
all  probability  prove  fatal  without  it.  Happily,  the  introduction  of 
chloride  of  zinc  into  use,  as  a  caustic,  is  likely  in  great  measure  to 
supersede  arsenic,  which  it  resembles,  without  being  dangerous. 

In  ulcerous  lupu9j  arsenious  acid  was  used  advantageously  by 
Dupuytren,  diluted  with  twenty  times  its  weight  of  calomel,  and 
either  dusted  on  the  ulcerated  surface,  or  applied  in  the  form  of  paste 
made  with  mucilage.  He  removed  the  application  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  days,* and  renewed  it  five  or  six  times  when  necessary. 

Mr.  Luke,  Surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital,  considers  a  mixture 
of  two  grains  of  arsenious  acid  and  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  ointment, 
as  almost  a  specific  in  onychia  maligna.  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.^  Sd  ed., 
p.  666.)  Under  corrosive  sublimate,  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  another 
remedy  equally  certain. 

It  is  customary  to  dilute  arsenious  acid  with  sulphur.  For  use 
as  a  stimulant  or  alterative,  one  grain  of  the  acid  may  be  mixed 
with  a  drachm  of  sulphur,  and  then  incorporated  with  seven  drachma 
of  simple  ointment ;  and  the  strength  might  well  be  doubled,  or  even 
quadrupled,  when  the  extent  of  surface  to  be  covered  is  small.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  employed,  with  a  view  to  the  caustic  effect,  an  oint- 
ment consisting  of  a  drachm  of  arsenious  acid,  a  drachm  of  sulphur, 
and  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  cerate,  to  be  removed  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  arsenical  powder  of  Frire  Coeme  and 
Bousselotj  which  is  recognized  by  the  French  Codex,  consists  of  one 
part  of  arsenious  acid,  two  of  dragon's  blood,  and  two  of  porphyrized 
cinnabar,  and  is  to  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  paste  made  with  the 
saliva,  or  with  mucilage.  Particular  formulse,  however,  are  of  little 
importance.  One  part  of  the  acid  may  be  incorporated  with  from 
four  to  eight  or  nine  parts  of  inert  material,  either  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment,  or  of  a  paste  made  with  mucilage.  It  might  be  well  to 
add  a  little  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  to  allay  pain. 


V.  CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC. 

ZmCI  CHLORIDUM.  U.S.,Lond.,  Dub. 

Preparation.  Chloride  of  zinc  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  zinc 
in  muriatic  acid,  filtering  the  solution,  evaporating  it  to  dryness, 
melting  the  residue  in  a  crucible,  and  pouring  the  liquid  upon  a 
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dean  surface  of  stone  to  harden.  The  metal  combines*  with  the 
chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid  to  form  the  chloride  of  zinc,  and  the 
hydrogen  escapes.  The  remaining  steps  are  merely  to  obtain  the 
preparation  in  a  conyenient  form.  After  solidification,  it  b  broken 
into  pieces,  and  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

Propertiei.  This  salt  is  translucent,  of  a  waxy  softness,  a  gray- 
ish-white colour,  inodorous,  and  of  an  acrid,  astringent,  metallic 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  extremely  deliques- 
cent, fusible,  and  at  a  high  temperature  volatilizable  unchanged.  It 
is  apt  to  be  impure,  in  consequence  of  impurities  contained  in  the 
line  out  of  which  it  is  made.  For  an  account  of  these,  and  the 
methods  of  detecting  them,  see  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

JSffecU.  Chloride  of  zinc  is  locally  irritant  and  escharotic.  When 
applied  in  a  state  of  concentration  necessary  for  the  caustic  effect,  it 
produces  a  sensation  of  warmth,  quickly  followed  by  a  seyere  burn- 
ing pain,  which  continues  for  several  hours.  After  the  cessation  of 
the  pain,  if  the  part  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  covered  with  a 
white  eschar,  which  soon  begins  to  separate,  and  usually  falls  off  in 
about  ten  days.  The  action  is  less  rapid  and  extensive  than  that  of 
potassa,  and  the  pain  is  more  severe  and  lasting  than  that  occasioned 
by  nitrate  of  silver;  but  it  produces  a  much  deeper  slough  than  the 
latter  caustic.  It  appears  to  exert  a  tonic  influence  on  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  with  less  inflammation  than  proceeds  from  arsenious  acid. 
It  is  believed  to  owe  its  escharotic  operation  to  a  chemical  union 
which  it  forms  with  the  albumen  and  gelatin  of  the  tissues.  It  has 
the  advantage  over  arsenious  acid  as  an  escharotic,  that  it  never  in- 
juriously affects  the  system  through  absorption.  While  it  possesses 
these  caustic  properties,  it  acts  as  a  preservative  to  dead  animal 
tissues,  and  corrects  foul  odours  by  decomposing  the  emanations  on 
which  they  depend,  especially  hydrosulphato  of  ammonia. 

U%e9.  For  the  internal  uses  of  chloride  of  zinc,  see  page  430  of 
the  first  volume.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  its  escharotic  effects,  and 
was  introduced  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  arsenious  acid,  which  it 
was  thought  to  resemble  in  caustic  properties,  without  its  dangers. 
It  is  especially  useful  in  lupu9y  but  is  also  employed  for  destroying 
cancerous  tumours  and  other  heterologous  growths^  aneurisms  from 
anastomosis^  and  nievi  materni^  and  has  been  used  successfully  in 
a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  from  a  penetrating  wound. 
Other  applications  of  it  have  been  to  the  cure  of  fistula  in  ano  and 
ehancrey  and  for  the  perforation  of  the  case  of  new  bone  in  necrosis. 
Application,    In  consequence  of  its  extreme  deliquescence,  it  can- 
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not  in  general  be  applied  alone,  as  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  limit  its 
operiction  duly.  Dr.  Oanquoin,  of  Paris,  who  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  introducing  it  into  use  as  a  caustic,  mixes  it  into  a  paste 
with  wheat  flour  and  water.  The  paste  is  of  different  strengths, 
according  to  the  effect  desired,  containing  one  part  of  the  chloride 
with  from  two  to  five  parts  of  flour,  every  ounce  of  which  requires 
about  fifteen  drops  of  water.  It  is  applied  in  layers  of  from  one  to 
four  lines  in  thickness;  and,  in  tumours,  successive  applications  are 
made,  as  the  eschars  separate,  until  the  whole  diseased  structure  is 
removed. 

M.  Maisonneuve  has  introduced  a  new  mode  of  cauterization, 
which  may  be  most  conveniently  effected  with  the  choloride  of  zinc. 
The  peculiarity  consists  in  introducing  the  caustic  into  the  interior 
of  tissues,  and  thus  causing  it  to  act  from  within  outward.  Making 
a  paste  with  one  part  of  the  chloride  and  three  of  flour,  with  water, 
he  cuts  it  into  pointed  strips,  which  ho  calls  ''arrows,"  and  dries 
them.  They  are  sufficiently  hard  to  be  forced  into  soft  tissues;  but, 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be  introduced  into  slits  made 
by  a  bistoury.  By  being  arranged,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  each 
other,  circularly  around  a  tumour,  they  invest  it  with  a  mortified 
portion  of  tissue,  in  consequence  of  which  the  supply  of  blood  is 
cut  off,  and  the  tumour  perishes.  Or  they  may  be  thrust  in  great 
numbers,  and  close  together,  into  the  tumour  itself,  and  thus  destroy 
it.  {Moniteur  des  SdpitauXy  No.  115.) 

Dr.  Alexander  Ure,  of  Glasgow,  obviates  the  disposition  of  the 
caustic  to  run,  by  mixing  it  with  finely  powdered  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  has  the  property  of  absorbing  the  moisture.  It  is  thus 
more  accurately  limited  than  in  any  other  mode;  for  the  paste,  made 
of  a  suitable  consistence,  retains  its  form  for  a  long  time.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  pain  is  thus  lessened,  as  the  liquid  chloride  is  prevented 
from  running  into  the  sound  parts.  When  the  cuticle  is  sound  over 
a  tumour  to  be  destroyed,  it  should  be  removed  by  a  blister,  previ- 
ously to  the  application  of  the  caustic.  Dr.  Conway,  of  Richmond, 
Ya.,  who  recommends  the  chloride  of  zinc  in  chancre,  applies  the 
saturated  solution  formed  by  its  deliquescence  directly  to  the  sore, 
and,  if  it  has  been  too  freely  applied,  washes  it  off  with  water,  which 
may  be  most  readily  done  by  a  moist  sponge.  (  Va.  Med,  and  Surg. 
Joum.j  iv.  473.) 

Mr.  Stanley,  of  London,  has  succeeded  in  removing  cancerous 
tumours  of  the  breast  by  the  application,  on  pledgets  of  lint,  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zmc,  containing  fifty  grains  or  a  drachm 
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of  Ae  dhlaride  to  m  flmdonee  of  inter.  Tbe  applieatian  iras  more 
or  less  frequeotlj  rex»ewed  mccording  to  the  sererit  j  of  its  effects, 
aft  fint  ms  often  u  ereir  tiro  or  three  bonrs  in  the  day.  Tbe  caustic, 
fltBS  mppBed,  is  said  to  be  less  painful  than  when  used  in  the  solid 
form.  {Med,  lintei  and  Gmz,^  April,  1857,  p.  407.) 

M.  Manomj  has  found  advantage  in  employing  the  chloride  of 
BBC  incxyrporated  with  gatta  percha,  forming  a  malleable  mass, 
which  at  a  moderate  heat  may  be  moulded  into  strips,  or  any  other 
deurable  shape.  The  preparation  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
nmibr  mixture  of  gatta  percha  and  potassa.  (See  page  782.) 


VL  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC. 
ZDfCI  SULPHAS,  r.  S.,  Land.,  iCi,,  Dul. 

This  has  been  already  treated  of  in  reference  to  all  other  uses, 
except  simply  those  of  an  escharotic.  (See  roL  upage  420,  and  ii.  458.) 
In  the  latter  capacity,  attention  has  been  called  to  it  by  Prof.  Simp- 
•on,  of  Edinburgh.  Li  the  United  States  it  has  long  been  used, 
nixed  with  corrosive  snblimate,  as  an  excellent  caostic  application 
in  onychia  maligna.  This  use  of  it  was  referred  to,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Dispensatory,  published  in  1S33.  in  the  article  upon 
corroMtve  $ubUmatt  (p.  854),  and  was  highly  recommended,  from  my 
own  experience,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Treatise.  I  have  also 
been  in  the  habit,  for  thirty  years  or  more,  of  recommending  the 
use  of  a  strong  solution  of  it,  as  the  most  effectual  application  in  the 
ulcerous  affections  of  the  mouth  known  as  cancrum  orh^  and  in  other 
ill-conditioned  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  But  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  has  anticipated  Professor  Simpson,  in  the  separate  use 
of  it,  in  the  form  of  powder,  as  a  caustic  agent. 

Prof.  Simpson  employs  it,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystalHiation, 
and  reduced  by  levigation  to  the  state  of  fine  powder.  In  this  con- 
dition, though  it  will  not  act  when  the  cuticle  is  sound,  he  considers 
it,  when  applied  to  ulcerous  surfaces,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  easily  managed  of  the  escharotics.  It  may  bo  applietl  in  the 
Btate  of  powder,  or  formed  into  a  paste  with  a  drachm  of  glycerin, 
or  into  an  ointment  with  two  drachms  of  lanl,  to  the  ounce.  The 
depth  of  the  eschar  produced  is  proportioncil  to  the  thickness  of  the 
caustic  layer.  The  death  of  the  part  takes  place  rapidly,  and  the 
alough,  which  is  white,  usually  separates  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day, 
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leaying  a  red  grAnalating  surface,  which  quickl j  cicatrues.  The  salt, 
like  the  chloride  of  zinc,  acts  as  an  antiseptic  agent,  and  prerents 
putrefaction  of  the  part  destroyed.  In  the  extirpation  of  malignant 
tumours,  the  application  must  be  renewed  as  soon  as  the  slough 
separates,  whenever  an  unhealthy-looking  surface  is  left. 

The  special  recommendations  of  this  escharotic  are  considered  by 
Dr.  Simpson  to  be,  1.  its  power,  2.  its  rapidity,  8.  its  simplicity  of  man- 
agement and  facility  of  application,  4.  its  indisposition  to  deliquesce 
and  spread,  and  6.  its  entire  safety.  Besides  destroying  with  it  organic 
malignant  growths  and  deposits,  he  has  used  it  successfully  in  the 
treatment  of  indurated  ulcers  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  of  lupus  and 
other  eroding  ulcers  of  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  body;  for  the  removal  of  the  small  red  tumours  at  the  orifice  of 
the  female  urethra  and  other  neighbouring  parts;  and  in  destroying 
''ulcerated  condylomata  and  warty  excrescences."  {Med*  Times  and 
Gaz.j  Jan.  17th,  1857.) 

Dr.  Watson,  of  Glasgow,  has  used  the  powdered  sulphate  of  zinc 
satisfactorily  in  old,  indolent,  callous  ulcers  of  the  legs,  such  as  are 
very  commonly  to  be  seen  in  hospitals.  He  states,  too,  that  the 
salt,  fused  and  run  into  moulds,  had  been  found  by  Dr.  McGhie  to 
act  as  a  good  escharotic,  though  very  painful.  {Bost  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.f  from  Gjaugow  Med.  Joum.) 


VII.  CORROSIVE  CHLORIDE   OF   MERCURY. 

HYDRARQYRI  CHLORIDUM  CORROSIVUM.  U.S. 

Syn.  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

This  has  been  described  among  the  preparations  of  mercury  (iL 
298).  Locally,  it  is  irritant,  and,  in  a  concentrated  state,  moderately 
caustic.  As  corrosive  sublimate  has  a  strong  affinity  for  albumen,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  it  may  operate  chemically  as  an  escharotic; 
but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  its  action  is  in  part  at  least  dynamic; 
as  it  is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  and  its  corrosive  effect  is  greater 
upon  diseased  than  sound  tissue.  It  is  seldom  used  as  an  escha- 
rotic ;  but  chiefly  as  a  stimulant  and  alterative  application  in  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  chronic  mucous  inflammation,  and  indolent  or 
specific  ulcers. 

There  is,  however,  one  affection,  in  which,  from  considerable  expe- 
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rience  of  its  good  cScctSylwouM  Htron^ly  rm*iiiotfiMifl  if,  willi  n  ii^ft 
to  it3  caustic  operation.  Under  the  nnini)  hf  oftj/t*/iift  will  hi  mi,  fth  hhhn 
sionallj  meet  with  an  extremely  ohMtiiiAt^  uht^r,  n\htnh*i\  »thntti\  Mifi 
nail  of  a  finger  or  toe,  attended  with  tiuuH'n\mn\Ah  nwt^Wtu^f,  ht  n  tf*h*\ 
odour  and  Terr  ill-conditioned  app^'aran/^^,  fr^'|ll^flH/  ii'jrirnhff|/  Oi^ 
naiL  and  seeming  to  have  no  tenrlen ^.y  r/i  h ^ » I .  F '» r  r/i ^  r  1  / 1  f.  /ir  a«  /I /*/«  r^ ^  '1 
necessary  sometimes  to  ampntat^  th^  fmycr  or  f/»^.  t  hnv^  /i'«//-^ 
net  with  a  case  which  refased  to  j'lP.Ul  to  t.li^  toUo-ffirt/  ff*'^*rtt^h^, 
wiiich  ori{£injated  with  the  late  Dr.  P^^rkin^.  of  F'nil  wUlplii'i,  4fi')  «<tti 
ftronglj  recommen<ie<i  by  Dr.  Phyii^,k  in  hi«  lo/^.^ar^^  K'|iiifl  ^if  *« 
•f  corrosive  snblimace  ind  sulphate  of  /mo.  »"H  ^,',-»\f*r*'A^  -ff 
indmacelv  mixeii :  the  mixnir*  m  ^r^r:r\k'ot[  'n\fiU\/  -ry  'f»"  »I^Arf*"1 
sur&ce.  30  .is  to  ';f)^''*r  -.iip  vimJm  '>f  t.  I''**';!/  i  ;^!'"l'/r*  */  .  fi* 
thoroaetiiy  wet  with  Tincnirt  if  nyr.-'i   .j*   yw^A    »*f"f    ***-  y,'i»\ff 

and  the  ▼huie    ireSsttri   "^'XW    \    'rprnr>r.-*Qa    *r.i!      ,'f r./|cfry/>         i>     »     /     ■•••' 

consetinence  fnac  lit:''.  ■.!;■   i.ri::<'!    »  !•*•'!      ••'•  .^,\vf''*    ^  ♦    »*.»■'/    '"%* 
it  ihoiiiti  urt   u  \  -oiv^ffir    «.     ii*-    f,*»r. -..r  jifi     5ij>       ,    .'i*-  /!'■'—«•'/ 
aubsrimiei  ".auiiaiiam  :'r  hp'    '.rr.r.-    f'  r.  •;  -  '.      Ja  -^^    ,*<•-.   .-.    /y 
rioiced. '▼oica  reuses   ri   ..i.:  ir*    ..-..-    *■   fr--*-    f  •"      v-     ' "  ",,.,.  ,» 
of  die   iresfiizi2?.  rora.*^    .i  .:r-     r"'^-  -i' ';-    •'     ><•. --    ^    /^^     /, 

{bnntri.   !07»=-r:Tir    ^•*    -*  •'  •*    n''*''*^>    •'     <  "^      "•"'  *     

'iff  in 'He  isnai  ".iii^.  :r,ii        p^i-   ■•    pv^*"iii^    *•"•     ^'' .^v    ^».»  ,#'-ry.- 

Cue '^9C£iiir''-r!i*.    j»*»:«i7i-;     ■*    .■••*  '    ■*         "'     t--^^^.*^*    t        '  f 
parr   t  'Le  .-..-t^^j****!    '—/*-■-    : /■    •     ^      •-     »'      -    -'• 

wiier^   leatr^Ts    -.       ..r:  ^    -^l---    -  r    •  .^- .  ■     *# 

WLetrier  *:;*^  t....- .r-- •■     •     .-.-■w.-  »   »»r,.    ,.^.,  ..     ■     .    - 

'jf  nnc.  1    tj  ./.-     7.-9-  ■-  ^--    •    -     '  ,  .^,  . 

^    ;«.f   ■   -•  ■-  -— —  *        •      -  /■  ^     -  » 

.,»        :  .         -.   --  V  ....   -       ^  , 

Uanp.      .:-■'-.!     -  ■'- 
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destroy  insects  in  the  hair,  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  A  still 
weaker  solution,  containing  from  an  eighth  to  half  of  a  grain  in  the 
flnidounce,  is  used  as  a  collyrium  in  chronic  and  syphilitic  ophthalmia, 
as  a  gargle  in  venereal  sore-throat,  and  as  an  injection  in  gleet  and 
lencorrhoea.  The  addition  of  alcohol  facilitates  the  solution  of  the 
salt  in  water,  and,  when  it  is  used  in  large  proportion,  this  addition 
may  be  usefully  resorted  to. 

Trousseau  and  Pidoux  insist  strongly  on  the  efficacy  of  a  solution 
of  this  salt  in  pruritus  of  the  vulva.  They  dissolve  1  part  of  corro* 
sive  sublimate  in  100  parts  of  alcohol,  and  direct  a  fluidrachm  of  the 
solution  to  be  added  to  a  pint  of  hot  water,  which  is  to  be  employed 
as  an  injection  or  lotion,  as  hot  as  it  can  well  be  borne.  (IVatf.  de 
ThSrap.y  4e  ^d.,  i.  206.) 

The  use  of  this  salt  in  baths  has  been  already  noticed  (ii.  803). 


Vni.  ACID  NITRATE  OF  MERCURY. 

HYDRARGYRI  NITRAS  ACIDUM.— Htdraroyri  Perni- 
TRATis  Liquor. — Solution  of  Pemitrate  of  Mercury. 

This  is  prepared,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Dublin  Col- 
lege, by  dissolving  two  avoirdupois  ounces  of  mercury  in  a  fluidounce 
and  a  half  of  pure  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  measure  of 
water,  and  evaporating  to  the  bulk  of  two  fluidounces  and  a  half. 
The  preparation  consists  of  deutoxide  of  mercury  neutralized  by 
nitric  acid,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  acid  in  excess. 

It  is  a  powerfully  irritant  and  caustic  liquid,  highly  esteemed  by 
some  practitioners.  It  is  employed  in  lupus^  in  which  it  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  applications,  in  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus^ 
in  cancerous  and  sloughing  ulcers^  carbuncles^  moleSy  nsevi  matemi^ 
etc.  To  hasten  or  abort  the  indolent  pustules  of  acncj  and  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect  in  large  furuncles^  it  has  also  been  recom- 
mended; a  minute  drop  in  the  former,  and  a  full-sized  drop  in  the 
latter,  being  applied,  by  means  of  a  fine  brush,  to  the  apex  of  the 
little  tumours.  (Med.  Times  and  Cf^az.y  Jan.  1855,  p.  9.)  In  all 
these  cases,  the  liquid  caustic  is  best  applied  by  means  of  a  glass 
brush,  which  is  unaffected  by  the  acid.  It  has  sometimes  produced 
ptyalism,  through  absorption. 
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IX.  DRIED  ALUM. 
ALUMEN  EXSICCATUM.  U.S.y  Lond.j  M.—Alvke^  Sicca- 

TUM.  Dub. 
8yn.  Burnt  Alum.  Alamen  Ustam. 

This  is  prepared  by  exposing  crystallized  ainm  (i.  136)  to  a  mod- 
erate heat,  until  the  water  of  crystallization  is  driven  off,  and  then 
nibbing  it  to  powder.  It  is  necessary  not  to  urge  the  heat  too  far, 
as  otherwise  a  part  of  the  snlphoric  acid  may  also  be  expelled. 

Dried  alum  is  a  white  powder,  of  a  very  strongly  astringent  taste, 
and  slowly  soluble  in  water.  It  differs  from  the  crystallized  salt 
simply  by  the  want  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  some  modification 
in  its  molecular  condition. 

It  is  a  very  mild  escharotic,  scarcely  affecting  parts  covered  with 
the  cuticle,  and  only  moderately  the  living  healthy  tissue ;  but  act- 
ing with  considerable  energy  on  newly  formed  fungous  growths. 
It  is  used  chiefly  to  repress  fungous  granulations,  or  proud  flesh  in 
ulcers.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  does  something  more  than  de- 
stroy the  exuberant  granulations.  By  its  astringency  it  counteracts 
the  relaxation  which  occasions  this  sort  of  growth,  and  thus  favours 
the  healing  of  the  ulcers.  It  is  simply  sprinkled  on  the  diseased  sur- 
face, so  as  to  cover  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  powder.  It  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  the  fungous  ulcers  following  bums. 


X.  THE  MINERAL  ACIDS. 

Though  differing  much  in  power,  most  of  these  acids  act  in  a 
similar  manner  as  escharotics.  They  rapidly  destroy  the  cuticle, 
and  then  act  with  great  energy  on  the  parts  beneath,  decomposing 
them  through  chemical  affinities  for  their  constituents,  and  quickly 
producing  extensive  sloughs,  if  allowed  to  continue  in  contact  with 
the  flesh.  In  consequence  of  their  liquid  form,  their  action  cannot 
be  so  easily  limited  as  that  of  the  solid  escharotics ;  and  the  extent 
of  their  effects  cannot  be  so  well  estimated.  They  are,  therefore, 
comparatively  little  used;  but,  from  the  rapidity  of  their  action, 
they  are  occasionally  resorted  to  in  urgent  cases,  especially  when  it 
is  desirable  to  denude  an  extensive  surface  of  the  cuticle. 

In  violent  stomachic  affections,  in  which  life  is  in  imminent  danger, 
one  of  these  acids  may  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  so  as  to  sepa- 
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rate  the  epidermis.  Great  caution  is  necessary  not  to  allow  their 
action  to  proceed  too  far,  and,  as  soon  as  the  desired  effect  is  pro- 
ducedy  to  neutralize  the  remaining  acid,  by  washing  the  surface  over 
with  a  weak  solution  of  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  The  denuded 
surface  may  then  be  dressed  with  either  simple  cerate  or  resin  cerate^ 
according  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  promote  healing,  or  to  sustain 
inflammation.  In  consequence  of  the  powerful  chemical  action  of 
the  acids  on  organic,  and  on  many  mineral  substances,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  apply  them  neatly.  A  sort  of  brush,  however,  for 
the  purpose  may  be  made  by  wrapping  old  linen  around  the  end  of 
a  stick,  securing  it  with  a  string,  and  ravelling  the  projecting  border. 
Recently  glasi  bru$he$  have  been  introduced  into  use,  and  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purpose  of  applying  liquid  caustics.  They 
may  be  made  very  small,  so  as  to  confine  the  application  to  a  point, 
or  in  various  degrees  larger,  so  as  to  spread  it  more  rapidly  over 
broad  surfaces. 

I.  SULPHURIC  ACID. — AciDUM  SuLPHURICUM. 

The  concentrated  acid  acts  with  vast  energy  as  an  escharotic.  In 
its  first  operation,  it  whitens  the  parts  by  forming  a  compound  with 
the  albumen,  but  in  the  progress  of  its  action  blackens  them,  probably 
by  taking  the  elements  of  water  from  the  tissues,  and  liberating  the 
carbon.  It  is  very  rarely  used  in  this  state.  For  the  denudation  of 
the  skin  above  referred  to,  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  is  preferable  in 
consequence  of  their  less  energetic  action.  In  cases,  however,  of 
entropium  and  ectropium^  or  inversion  and  everatan  of  the  eyelid, 
the  acid  has  been  employed  by  some  eminent  British  surgeons ;  being 
applied,  in  the  former  case,  upon  the  skin  on  the  outside  of  the  lid, 
and  in  the  latter,  to  the  exposed  mucous  surface.  Of  course,  in  each 
case,  great  care  is  taken  not  to  allow  its  action  to  extend  too  far. 
It  operates  advantageously  in  the  affection,  through  the  contraction 
which  attends  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  left  after  the  separation  of 
the  eschar. 

Much  diluted^  the  acid  has  been  used  as  a  gargle  in  sore-throat, 
as  a  mouth-wash  in  pytalism,  and  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  applica- 
tion to  indolent  ulcers  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  From  half  a  flui- 
drachm  to  two  fluidrachms  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water.  An 
ointment  prepared  by  mining  a  drachm  of  it  with  an  ounce  of  lard 
has  been  used  in  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  occasions  inflammation 
and  sometimes  ulceration,  and  should  be  weakened,  when  used  for 
eruptions,  by  an  equal  weight  of  lard.  In  this  feebler  form,  it  has 
been  employed  as  a  rubefacient  liniment  in  rheumatism  of  the  joints. 
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etc.  Mixed  with  9affnm  to  the  conabtence  of  a  poste^^t  has  been 
used  by  Yelpeau  as  an  escharotic,  and  found  to  answer  well.  Mr. 
Henry  Thompson,  of  London,  has  found  it  to  act  efficiently  in  the 
destruction  of  epithelial  cancer,  when  made  into  paste  with  dried  and 
powdered  sulphate  of  linc  {Lancet^  Am.  ed.,  Jan.  1858,  p.  51.) 

II.  NITRIC  ACflD. — AciDUM  NfTRlCUM. 

This  is  also  powerfully  escharotie,  though  less  so  than  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  stains  the  cuticle  yellow  before  destroying  it,  and 
imparts  the  same  hue  to  other  tissues.  It  operates  no  doubt  in  some 
measure  by  oxidising  the  constituents  of  the  part  destroyed.  In  its 
concentrated  state,  it  has  been  used  for  denuding  the  cuticle^  to  de- 
stroy vMMirU  and  the  enute  of  favue  or  pcrrigoy  as  an  application  to 
phagedenic  uteere^  and  to  decompose  the  poison  in  the  bitee  of  rabid 
animale.  It  is  sud  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  phagedenic  ulcers,  to 
the  whole  surface  of  which  it  is  applied,  so  as  to  form  a  firm  dry 
crust.  To  restrict  its  action,  the  parts  around  should  be  protected 
by  resin  cerate  or  plaster.  Dr.  Henry  Smith,  of  London,  strongly 
recommends  it  in  certain  cases  of  pile$y  with  a  prolapsed  condition 
of  the  rectum,  and  an  unhealthy  and  yascular  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  strong  acid  is  applied  freely  to  the  diseased  mem- 
brane, and  occasions  a  good  deal  of  pain  at  first;  but,  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  this,  there  is  little  further  sufiering.  (See  Lwid.  Med. 
Timee  and  Gaz.^  Aug.  1854,  p.  185.) 

Largely  diluted,  it  has  been  used  as  a  wash  for  indolent,  earioue, 
eloughingj  and  otherwise  ill-eonditioned  ulcers;  and,  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment,  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  especially  impetigo  in  its 
advanced  stages.  (See  vol.  L  p.  377.) 

IIL  MURIATIC  ACID. — AciDU3f  MuRIATICUM. 

Muriatic  acid  is  an  energetic  caustic,  but  less  so  than  either  of 
the  preceding,  as  its  chemical  reactions  with  the  tissues  are  not  so 
powerful.  It  has  been  used  to  denude  the  cuticle,  and  as  an  appli- 
cation to  pseudomembranous  exudations  in  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
in  which  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  Bretonneau,  though  now  super- 
seded by  nitrate  of  silver.  It  has  also  been  used  in  ulcers  of  the 
mouth,  especially  those  denominated  cancmm  orie.  Diluted,  it  is 
used  as  a  gargle  in  the  sore-throat  of  malignant  scarlet  fever.  For 
this  purpose,  one  or  two  fluidrachms  may  be  added  to  half  a  pint  of 
water.  An  objection  to  this  and  other  acid  gargles  is,  that  they  are 
liable  to  injure  the  teeth. 
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IV.  CHROMIC  ACID. — AciDUM  CHROmCUH. 

This  has  been  introduced  into  notice  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  London, 
as  an  excellent  application  to  warts  on  the  genital  oi^ns,  whether 
of  syphilitic  origin,  or  from  other  causes.  It  may  also  be  used  for 
the  other  purposes  of  the  escharotics.  Dr.  Marshall  used  it  in  the 
form  of  solution,  made  by  dissolving  one  hundred  grains  of  the  crys- 
tallized acid  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water.  {Lancet^  Am.  ed., 
May,  1859,  p.  418.)  For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  acid,  see 
the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (11th  ed.,  p.  1392). 


Probably  all  that  can  be  effected  by  this  class  of  medicines  can  be 
gained  from  the  escharotics  above  described.  But  numerous  other 
substances,  besides  those  mentioned,  have  similar  properties,  and 
have  been  more  or  less  used.  The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of 
the  least  valueless  among  them. 

The  stronger  solution  of  ammonia^  if  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  skin  a  few  minutes  longer  than  is  necessary  to  vesicate, 
say  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  will  produce  a  slough,  and  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose  in  cases  of  great  urgency.  (See  ii.  744.)  i7y- 
drate  of  Soda  is  little  less  efficient  than  caustic  potassa.  Lime  also 
b  escharotic,  and  has  occasionally  been  used  in  fungous  ulcers.  The 
chlorides  of  soda  and  lime  have  slight  escharotic  powers,  as  also 
have  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies.  Of  the  metallic  preparations, 
chloride  of  antimony  or  butter  of  antimony^  subaeet€Ue  of  coppery  and 
red  oxide  of  mercury  may  be  added  to  the  list.  Strong  acetic  acid 
belongs  to  the  same  category,  and  has  been  used  in  certain  cutaneous 
eruptions,  especially  porrigo,  applied  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil  to  each 
eruption,  and  in  chancre. 
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from  water,  locally  or  generally;  and  if  it  happens  to  be  given  in 
quantities  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  system,  no  injury  results. 

Aqueous  drinks  operate  as  diluents  in  every  stage  of  their  pro* 
gress  through  the  system.  In  the  first  place,  they  dilute  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  secondly,  they  are  absorbed 
and  dilute  the  blood;  and  lastly,  they  are  thrown  off  by  different 
emunctories,  and  serve  to  dilute  the  secreted  liquids,  as  the  perspirar 
tion,  bile,  saliva,  and  urine,  particularly  the  last. 

They  act  beneficially  by  rendering  the  different  liquids  less  irritat- 
ing, and  sometimes  by  facilitating,  in  consequence  of  an  increased 
tenuity  imparted  to  these  liquids,  their  course  through  their  various 
passages.  In  relation  to  the  former  effect,  they  are  useful,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  all  irritative  or  inflammatory  affections  of  the  sur- 
faces over  which  they  pass,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  liquids  them- 
selves are  morbidly  irritating.  Let  us  trace  the  diluent  liquid  through 
its  route,  and  note  its  therapeutic  effects. 

The  stomach  may  contain  acrid  matters,  which  not  only  irritate 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  but  give  rise  to  various  morbid  sym- 
pathetic phenomena,  especially  headache.  A  drink  of  water  often 
affords  relief  by  diminishing  the  acrimony  of  the  offending  cause, 
until  nature  shall  remove  it  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  I  have  repeatedly  known  sick-headache,  dependent 
on  gastric  irritation,  to  be  completely  relieved  by  a  tumblerful  of 
water,  without  any  other  observable  effect.  Hence,  too,  one  of  the 
advantages  of  free  dilution  in  cases  of  acrid  poisoning.  But  the  gas- 
tric mucous  membrane  may  be  irritated  or  inflamed,  independently  of 
its  contents,  which,  nevertheless,  though  normal  in  their  character, 
operate  as  an  irritant  to  it  in  its  more  sensitive  condition.  Here, 
too,  diluent  drinks  are  often  of  advantage,  and,  if  taken  in  small 
quantities,  and  at  a  temperature  in  accordance  with  the  indications, 
may  afford  relief  simply  by  diminishing  the  irritant  action  of  the  gas- 
tric liquids.  Cold  water,  in  small  quantities,  frequently  administered, 
is  not  only  very  grateful,  but  may  be  positively  useful  also  in  gastri- 
tis. These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  irritating  contents  of 
the  bowels,  or  an  inflamed  state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Diluent  drinks  are,  therefore,  serviceable  in  diarrhoea  of  irritation, 
enteritis,  and  dysentery. 

Following  the  drinks  into  the  blood-vessels,  we  find  them  often  of 
great  service  by  rendering  the  blood  less  irritating,  in  all  fevers  with 
thirst  and  a  hot  skin,  and  in  all  acute  inflammations.  In  some  in- 
stances too,  when  the  blood  is  thickened  by  loss  of  its  serosity,  the 
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DEMULCENTS, 

These  are  substances  of  a  bland  nnirritatmg  character,  soluble  in 
water,  and  capable  of  imparting  to  that  fluid  more  or  less  viscidity 
or  adhesiveness.  They  generally  consist  of  gummy,  saccharine,  or 
farinaceous  substances,  or  of  two  or  more  of  these  combined. 

Therapeutically  they  operate  in  three  ways;  1.  by  covering  over 
and  sheathing  irritated  surfaces,  and  thus  protecting  them,  in  some 
degree,  from  the  contact  of  acrid  or  irritating  materials;  2.  by  retain- 
ing the  surfaces  in  a  moist  state  essential  to  a  proper  performance 
of  their  functions;  and  8.  by  mingling  with  acrid  substances,  and 
obtunding  their  acrimony. 

1.  So  far  as  concerns  their  first  method  of  action,  they  oorre- 
spend  with  the  class  which  I  propose  to  call  protectives;  and  I  shall 
postpone  a  full  consideration  of  the  principles  by  which  their  thera- 
peutic results  are  produced,  till  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  that 
class.  Examples  of  their  effects  in  this  way  are  afforded  in  the 
relief  of  cough,  obtained  by  holding  gum  arable  in  the  mouth,  and 
swallowing  it  as  it  slowly  dissolves  in  the  saliva;  and  in  the  alle- 
viation of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  by  mucilage  of  sassafras 
pith  introduced  into  the  eye.  In  the  former  case  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fauces,  and  in  the  latter  the  conjunctiva,  are  protected 
against  the  influence  of  the  air,  which  tends  to  sustain  the  inflamma- 
tory condition. 

2.  The  second  principle  of  action,  so  far  as  the  demulcents  are 
concerned,  is  more  efficient.  Inflammation  of  an  exposed  surface 
is  generally  attended  with  more  or  less  diminution  of  secretion,  and 
with  a  corresponding  degree  of  dryness.  The  pliability  and  softness 
of  the  tissues,  produced  by  a  due  degree  of  moisture,  is  essential  to 
the  performance  of  their  functions.  The  movements  necessary  every- 
where for  the  performance  of  function,  cannot  be  duly  effected  in  a 
rigid  and  hardened  condition  of  the  parts.  But  attempts  at  these 
movements  are  always  made,  and,  without  accomplishing  their  in- 
tended object,  they  excite  irritation  and  sustain  inflammation,  possi- 
bly by  friction,  possibly  by  rupture  of  the  minute  and  rigid  fibrils  of 
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the  tissoe.  Sappose,  with  a  diseased  and  stiffened  condition  of  the 
skin  in  the  ham,  or  the  fleznre  of  the  elbow,  we  should  nevertheless 
moTO  these  joints  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  offices ;  we 
should  have,  in  the  cracks,  the  hemorrhage,  the  inflammation,  which 
would  certainly  follow,  an  illustration,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  what 
may  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  invisible  molecular  movements 
of  a  tissue,  deprived  of  its  due  amount  of  moisture,  and  consequent 
mobility.  Hence,  an  inflammation  in  the  exposed  mucous  mem- 
branes and  skin  has  a  tendency  to  sustain  itself  by  the  condition  of 
the  tissue  it  produces;  and,  if  we  can  artificially  correct  that  con- 
dition, we  remove  one  great  source  of  irritation,  and  favour  the  influ- 
ences which  tend  towards  health.  Every  one  knows  how  much  relief 
is  obtained  in  the  dry  skin  of  erysipelas,  and  the  dry  mouth  and 
throat  of  angina,  by  keeping  the  parts  constantly  moistened.  Demul- 
cents enable  us,  in  a  good  measure,  to  accomplish  this  object,  either 
through  their  own  essentially  moist  nature,  as  in  the  instance  of 
glycerin,  or  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold  on  to  the  water  in 
which  they  are  dissolved,  or  which  is  incorporated  with  them,  as  in 
the  mucilage  of  flaxseed  or  slippery  elm.  It  is  not  by  any  immediate 
influence  of  its  own,  that  the  gummy  substance  gives  relief.  It  merely 
acts  the  mechanical  part  of  retaining  the  requisite  moisture. 

There  is  another  method  in  which  water  acts  in  the  relief  of  inflam- 
mation, besides  that  of  maintaining  the  necessary  physical  condition 
of  the  tissue ;  it  is  by  the  direct  sedative  influence  which  it  exerts 
when  in  excess,  and  which  has  been  already  fully  discussed  under 
the  general  head  of  sedatives. 

8.  The  third  principle  of  action,  with  the  demulcents,  is  the  influ- 
ence they  have  upon  the  irritating  cause.  We  all  know  that  by  the 
mixing  of  an  acrid  substance  with  gum  or  sugar,  it  loses  its  sharpness 
of  impression  on  the  palate  in  much  larger  degree  than  could  be 
explained  from  the  mere  dilution.  Its  particles,  becoming  mingled 
with  those  of  the  viscid  matter,  have  less  facility  of  movement  than 
before,  and  come  into  contact  by  fewer  points  with  the  impressible 
membrane.  So  it  is  also  with  other  tissues  besides  that  of  the  organ 
of  taste.  The  influence  of  an  irritant  is  almost  universally  dimin- 
ished and  obtunded  by  demulcent  admixture.  Acrid  medicines,  when 
swallowed,  not  only  affect  the  taste  less  when  mixed  with  demulcent 
matter,  but  the  stomach  also.  Besides,  when  demulcents  are  swal- 
lowed^ they  mingle  with  the  acrid  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  pos- 
sibly of  the  bowels,  and  moderate  the  irritant  influence  these  contents 
exercise  on  the  mucous  membrane.     Injected  into  the  bladder,  the 
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vagina,  the  rectum,  the  ear,  the  nostrils,  they  produce  the  same  effect 
in  obtundiDg  the  acrimony  of  the  morbid  secretions  in  these  parts, 
and  diminish  their  injurious  reaction  on  the  tissues  that  produced 
them,  or  oyer  which  they  pass. 


The  therapeutic  deduction  from  the  above  considerations  is  ob- 
vious. Demulcents  are  extremely  useful  as  remedies  in  inflamma- 
tion and  vascular  irritation;  and  it  is  for  their  beneficial  effects  in 
these  conditions  that  they  are  used  as  medidnes.  They  relieve 
inflammation  or  irritation,  by  protecting  the  diseased  part,  in  some 
degree,  against  the  irritant  action  of  the  air  and  other  external 
agents ;  they  enable  us  to  keep  the  parts  moist,  and  obviate  the  mis- 
chievous effects  which  result  from  the  opposite  condition;  and  they 
diminish  the  irritant  action,  upon  an  inflamed  part,  of  substances  the 
contact  of  which  they  cannot  wholly  prevent. 

Incidentally,  they  have  another  advantage  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammatory  diseases;  that  they  afford,  namely,  precisely  the  kind 
of  food  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require,  in  the  highest 
state  of  excitement.  Gum,  sugar,  and  starch  are  exactly  the  articles 
of  diet  suitable  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammations,  and  inflamma- 
tory fevers. 

We  may  conveniently  recognize  three  types  of  demulcent  matter, 
and  treat  of  the  varieties  under  these  respectively.  They  may  be 
often  mixed  in  nature ;  but  we  shall  find  that  they  are  sufficiently 
distinct  to  enable  us  to  make  this  arrangement.  The  demulcents, 
then,  will  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  mucilaginous,  saccharine, 
and  amylaceous  substances. 

1.  Mucilaginous  Substatices. 

By  the  term  mucilage  is  here  meant  a  solution,  or  an  apparently 
liquid  state  of  gummy  matter.  There  are  two  sets  of  substances 
belonging  to  this  category;  one,  those  in  which  the  gummy  matter 
has  been  isolated,  and  is  kept  in  that  state,  as  gum  arabic  and  traga- 
canth ;  the  other  in  which  it  is  still  contained  in  the  plants  or  parts 
of  the  plants  affording  it,  and  from  which  it  must  be  extracted  for 
use  by  water,  as  flaxseed  and  slippery  elm.  It  must  be  understood, 
too,  that  the  gummy  matter  is  not  identical  in  the  different  medicinal 
substances  consisting  of  or  containing  it,  but  that  it  is  chemically 
more  or  less  distinct  in  all.  I  shall  treat  first  of  the  isolated  gums, 
and  afterwards  of  the  others,  but  without  further  distinction. 
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L  GUM  ARABIC. — AcAClA.   /'.  iV.    h»ml ,    Ihih       Uiumi 
ACACL£.  Ed. 

Origifu  This  is  the  concrete  oxikIimI  jnifo  np  ilint>rriiii  HjiM.ii.i  ..r 
Acacia^  thorny  shrubs  or  trecH,  ^^rowin^  in  vniiriiiii  |inifH  u\  Afiifi 
ind  Arabia.  Acacia  vera  ami  A.  Arahirn  litivn  lifirn  n.Hfnll'/  i  nfi 
lidered  as  the  most  abundant  soiirr^rH  of  ir.  Tliu  i/iun  \^ttv\i*»  tu^i 
species  generally  grow  in  the  dcflertM,  nwS  y\v\t\  Mimr  ^,t'A%V'S  iltmriii 
the  dry  season,  when  the  juice  exu'KsM  thr/Mi/li  fMidirr  ■<  in  »lif»  droi., 
and  hardens  on  the  snrface.  Thf?  firif'^t.  m  ffr'.ii/)if  Tr'riM  \'\t\t'r 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  and,  being  rrxporN*!]  ^c'tu%  Al'-/>tri«lr',ti,  »m  *t-*».»\\ ^ 
called  Turitev  sum.  Other  v.'iri'ttl^M  rir^  ^roMs/Iti  .ri»/,  ♦♦•*  fffi»>"i 
mder  the  'leiitrnarioas  of  Sttoff^ai.  f/nho   ;i».'J    it't/K*trtf  /ofi.*   .*' 

Though  portions  of  "iifr^e  ir«r    jf  -'V- :;#■?,»   -ruin*  /     /'  »     •,'.     •  '     A.-  '.'» 

the  Turkey  ^nm  is  The  pnr«-r  iuf\    !#-»•   v^i-   f.#/!  ^  i.   ;-»/     (..#)  '».i,  .•.! 
I  think,  be  •*xi::aa!*"'^:'"  i»-r*'  *;^  ^r.*"     '*-jf",',»*'>   »■    *#    •*.*,•,•• 

Prop^T^t9,      '^^rs  ir^rtr- <*•'.    /."    <r;,i'.  ^    «    »,  -, //^*    .r   .^.y.,!.  , 
aie  ind  ihao**.   ii»La  !~   -  .r.-:  .'     -t.  ;     -•/-*     *,#..,./*.»    .^     / 
sonewiiat  'pa^jier  .r'-^i.*", .',*''    '     '  *  jr.'  -..-  -.f.-    '  ».,.,./.  ,  ,   ..  .    «, 
ertcks  or  is^vrr^^    '■-.    »    --         -    ..,  „^         v^,.      ..^  .  .^ 

nsffin^rnc*  ^*'^**"'-*t.    '   -ti*"      ■•*"<:    ^    •-/  ^•'.-^•■-  ■  «     «  .t       .**.  ^ 

craei  liiiT'  ^  21—r  ■     „"•   ..  •'-^..        "••;.-  #  »    .  -    .  .f.. , .  . . 

iriuczx  IT*    — ^~r  r: .  ^    '  "•.  "  ^,  •  *      ...*:..,,         /^  '■ 
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system,  gum  arabic  is  probably  quite  inert.  It  is  simply  a  Tery 
bland  article  of  food,  of  comparatiTely  slight  natritious  power.  As 
a  demulcent,  it  has  the  properties  belonging  to  the  class ;  but,  re- 
taining water  with  less  tenacity  than  some  other  gummy  substances, 
and  becoming  hard  and  stiff  upon  the  drying  of  its  solution,  it  is 
not  well  adapted  for  application  to  the  exterior  surface  of  the  body. 
For  internal  use  it  is  one  of  the  best,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the 
best  of  the  demulcents,  and  is  among  those  which  are  most  used. 
A  lump  of  it  held  in  the  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve, 
answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  allaying  coughs  dependent  on  irrita- 
bility of  the  fauces,  and  in  soothing  the  inflamed  membrane  in  angina. 
The  solution  may  be  used  in  all  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  cases, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  To  cases  in  which  acrid  poisons  hare 
been  swallowed,  it  is  highly  appropriate.  It  is  also  used  freely  in 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  bronchial  and  urinary  passages;  but 
I  am  not  confident  that,  in  these  affections,  it  operates  in  any  other 
way  than  by  pure  dilution,  in  other  words,  by  the  quantity  of  water 
taken  with  it.  It  not  only  acts  as  a  demulcent,  but  affords  also  the 
kind  of  diet  adapted  to  the  highest  stage  of  febrile  and  inflammatory 
excitement.  To  children  it  is  peculiarly  well  suited,  in  both  these 
capacities,  in  consequence  of  its  want  of  taste. 

For  ordinary  use,  an  ounce  of  the  gum  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint 
of  water.  If  preferred,  the  solution  may  generally  be  flavoured 
with  sugar  and  lemon-juice.  In  almost  all  cases,  it  should  be  taken 
cold. 

Gum  arabic  is  also  much  used  for  suspending  insoluble  substances, 
whether  solid  or  liquid,  in  water,  for  the  convenience  of  administra- 
tion; and  in  the  preparation  of  pills.  Two  drachms  of  it  may  be 
used  in  a  mixture  of  six  fluidouncos. 

The  Mticilage  of  Cham  Arabic  (Mucilaqo  Acaclb,  U.  &,  Dub. ; 
MiSTURA  Acacia,  Lend. ;  Mucilago,  Ed.)  is  an  officinal  prepara- 
tion, made,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  by  dissolving  four 
ounces  of  the  gum  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Each  fluidounce 
contains  half  an  ounce  of  the  gum ;  and  half  a  fluidounce  may,  there- 
fore, be  prescribed  in  preparing  a  mixture  or  emulsion  of  six  fluid- 
ounces.  When  the  powder  to  be  suspended  is  heavy,  a  larger  pro- 
portion may  be  used. 

Under  the  name  of  gum  pectoralj  a  demulcent  compound  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  equal  parts  of  gum  and  sugar,  and  evaporating 
the  solution.    It  dissolves  more  slowly  than  gum,  and  on   this 
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aoocmnt,  as  well  ms  for  its  flayoor,  it  is  often  used  for  the  purposes 
of  a  demulceiit  loienge  in  catarrh  and  sore-throat. 

IL  GUM  MESQUITB. 

Under  this  name,  a  product  was  a  few  years  since  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  which  promises,  at  some  future  time,  to  be. 
oome  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  ^  useful  medicine.  It 
wms  brought  from  New  Mexico  by  Dr.  Qeo.  6.  Shumard,  of  the 
U.  S*  Army,  who  accompanied  an  expedition  sent  by  the  gOTernment 
into  the  Indian  country,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Marcy.  It 
was  obtained  from  a  tree  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  Acacia, 
which  extends  through  vast  regions,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  an 
unlimited  supply  to  commerce.  The  juice  exudes  spontaneously, 
and  hardens  on  the  bark. 

As  it  has  come  under  my  notice,  it  is  in  irregular  roundish  pieces, 
of  Tftrious  siie,  and  of  different  hues,  from  colourless  transparency  to 
%  dark  amber-brown.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  the  fissured  appear- 
ance of  the  Turkey  gum.  Examined  by  Professor  Procter,  it  was 
fiMind  to  resemble  gum  arabic  in  its  solubilities,  but  to  differ  from 
that  principle  in  some  of  its  chemical  reagencies.  Thus,  it  does  not, 
like  that  gum,  precipitate  a  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead.  {Am. 
Jimm.  of  Pharm,j  xxvii.  14  and  223.)  Dr.  Campbell  Morfit,  of 
Baltimore,  found  it  to  coincide  closely  with  gum  arable  in  composi- 
tion. (Am.  J.  of  Set.  and  ArtSj  2d  sen,  xix.  263.) 

On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  this  gum  will  be  found  to  answer 
the  same  purposes  as  gum  arabic  in  medicine  and  pharmacy ;  and  it 
has  this  considerable  advantage,  that  it  may  be  mixed,  without  pre- 
cipitation, with  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  to  which  it  may  thus 
impart  demulcent  properties.  There  is  no  other  known  gummy  sub- 
stance of  which  this  can  be  said. 

III.  TRAGACANTH. — TragagANTHA.  U.S.,  Land.,  Ed,, 
Dub. 

This  IS  a  concrete  exudation  from  Astragalui  veruSj  and  perhaps 
other  species  of  Astragalus,  small  prickly  shrubs,  growing  in  Ana- 
tolia, in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  drug  is  collected. 

It  is  in  pieces  of  various  shape  and  size,  usually  contorted,  flat 
or  filamentous,  oblong  or  roundish,  extended  or  rolled  up,  of  a 
whitish,  yellowish,  or  brownish-white  colour,  slightly  translucent, 
and  of  a  somewhat  homy  consistence.  It  is  inodorous  and  nearly 
tasteless.  Its  powder  is  white.  In  contact  with  water,  it  absorbs 
that  fluid,  swells  up  very  greatly,  and  assumes  a  soft  pasty  consist- 
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ence,  bat  does  not  wholly  dissolve.  It  is  composed  apparently  of 
two  ingredients,  one  soluble,  and  resembling  if  not  identical  with  pure 
gam,  the  other  softening  and  swelling  ap,  bat  not  dissolving  in 
water.  The  latter  has  been  called  tragacanthifiy  bat  is  probably 
identical  with  bassorin.     Tragacanth  is  insolable  in  alcohol. 

In  medicine,  it  is  ased  almost  exclasively  as  an  ingredient  in 
lozenges,  in  the  preparation  of  which  it  is  very  nseful,  by  its  great 
tenacity  and  imperfect  solability,  which  caase  them  to  dissolve 
slowly  in  the  month.  It  is  also  ased,  in  conseqaence  of  its  viscidity, 
in  the  suspension  of  heavy  powders. 

IV.  FLAXSEED. — LiNUM.  U.&yDub. — LiNI  SeXEN.  ZoiuZ. 

— LiNi  Semika.  Ed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  this  is  the  product  of  the 
common  flax  plants  or  Linum  usitatisiimum.  The  appearance  of 
the  seeds  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  calling  attention  to  the  properties  which  render  them 
valuable  as  a  medicine. 

The  seeds  of  flax  contain,  in  their  investing  coat,  a  large  quantity, 
of  mucilaginous  matter,  which  is  imperfectly  extracted  by  cold,  bat 
readily  and  abundantly  by  hot  water,  forming  a  thick  mucilage. 
When  this  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  portion  soluble  in  water,  which  is  probably  gum,  and  another 
insoluble,  but  swelling  up  and  softening  like  the  insoluble  matter  of 
tragacanth.  The  mucilage,  therefore,  is  an  imperfect  solution,  hold- 
ing part  of  the  gummy  matter  in  suspension. 

Besides  this  mucilaginous  matter  in  the  coating,  there  is  in  the 
interior  of  the  seeds  a  large  proportion  of  fixed  oil,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  expression,  and  which  gives  valuable  emollient  proper- 
ties  to  the  powder  of  the  seeds.  (See  Emollientn.) 

It  is  the  mucilage  which  imparts  its  demulcent  virtues  to  flax- 
seed, and  which,  in  preparing  the  medicine  for  use  in  this  capacity, 
it  is  always  desirable  to  obtain  separate  from  the  oleaginous  in- 
gredient. 

UBe9  as  a  Demulcent.  As  a  demulcent,  flaxseed  is 'used  excla- 
sively in  the  form  of  infusion.  It  has  the  general  character  of  the 
class  in  a  high  degree,  and  is  very  much  employed.  For  external 
use,  one  of  the  medicines,  hereafter  to  be  considered,  is  generally  pre- 
ferred ;  but  internally  the  infusion  of  flaxseed  is  largely  prescribed. 
The  complaints  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  administered  are 
catarrhal  affections^  enteritiSy  dysentery,  and  inflammation  or  irrita^ 
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tim  9fihM  kidney*  and  urinnry  pnniffffjffM,  incliiitiii</  'if  «^itui'4n  49,'4,t 
gnry.     It  m  alao  frequently  injfr*.t.<'rl   info  lUn  Iir.<«rrii4   m  Ms'riHi'cl 
states  of  the  reetal  mncoiiH  memhranA.      ti\  iff]^»t\f\»%  "„u»Ut\i,u**   ,f 
ike  stomiiciL  it  is  inferior  to  <riTn  arafiir,  am  ifi^nc  ifftinHiH  ^ni\  iKutfiiy 
less  sccepcable.     It  is  often  fl:i\'nnrf*fi  vlrh  ni</:ff'  Miit  ifitu,**  ;iih-«'    ,i 
vidL  Iirvnurice.  md.  when  iiHprl  In  SronrliinI  :iiffi«Mimi«i'i«»rf    w  .««   .-.it 
■■ry  •:oUb of  rfae  ohesf,  Tnf»nHli»*.  '»fr.    if  :«  ■"*i«/  u(  'ftifit'/z/M^i/i/  »•.*#. 
entfe*i  witii  tarrar  ^raerir.     fn  Tiany  '•ai*r»a  ■»♦'  /*/#//##'/'/,     .4.*ii:«*«/  #.<,f . 
i»  aeceBSHTv  "faan  'o  livo  -h**  n>it.fnf    Ihil"     n    nrtuH  'Mi««f <•«•'''   »•   ■ 
time.  T^^menn"  :^n**nrfi.  i    iir»f    -r    fi/,r..    ,>*    f:, /i.^/..f    ,.^    ^  u.    ^.^ 
orrwn  jnidmcnms   •?'  inrimr>ni;i.i   •^•ri«^   n   •>/•).    ,  #*i 

The   >ini«v7i  nar- '  *  t.a/?#-    r.     t./-   ,r,  r^,f'\t.f.     «•    .^ir   ^^    .^,,.    > 

md    itet:?r::r-    r.   -.:      •  ,'.       .-'•     a    •i^-:^*-    i*    .'.    /.../! j     >•    ., 
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oalled  etfdanin.  Two  drachms  of  the  seeds  impart  sufficient  viscidit j 
to  a  pint  of  water. 

Mucilage  of  quince  seeds  is  made  use  of  exclusively  as  an  external 
remedy,  being  applied  in  Great  Britain  to  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
inflamed  hemorrhoids,  cracked  lips,  sore  nipples,  and  especially  to 
t^e  eyes  in  ophthalmia.  In  this  country  it  is  seldom  used;  its  place 
being  supplied  by  the  demulcent  to  be  next  noticed,  and  the  mucilage 
of  sassafras  pith.  As  it  yields  copious  precipitates  with  tike  acetate 
and  subacetate  of  lead,  it  cannot  be  employed  in  connection  with 
them. 

A  Decoction  (Decoctum  Ctdonii,  Land,)  is  directed  by  the  Lon- 
don College  to  be  made  by  boiling  two  drachms  of  the  seeds  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  pint  of  water.  This  is  the  preparation  used  as  above 
mentioned.     It  does  not  keep  well. 

VI.  SLIPPERY  ELM  BARK— UlmuS.  U.S. 

Origin  and  Propertiei.  This  is  the  inner  bark  of  Ulmuifulva^ 
the  ilippert/  elm  or  red  elm  of  this  country,  a  large  and  handsome 
tree,  growing  throughout  the  Middle  and  Northern  States.  The  bark 
is  usually  in  flattish  pieces  or  strips  of  variable  size,  of  a  tawny  colour, 
somewhat  reddish  on  the  inner  surface,  very  fibrous,  so  that  it  may 
be  bent  double  without  breaking,  of  a  sweetish  and  agreeable  odour, 
and  a  feeble  not  unpleasant  taste.  When  chewed,  it  fills  the  mouth 
with  mucilage.  Sometimes  it  comes  into  the  market  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  light,  loose,  tawny  powder, 
prepared  by  grinding. 

Chief  Constituent.  The  constituent  upon  which  the  bark  depends 
for  its  medical  virtues  is  a  peculiar  gummy  matter,  which  it  imparts 
readily  to  water,  forming  a  very  viscid  solution.  This  is  not,  like 
gum,  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  afibrds  copious  precipitates  with 
the  solution  both  of  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead. 

Medical  U$es.  Slippery  elm  bark  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
agreeable  of  the  demulcents,  usually  well  received  by  the  stomach. 
It  is  much  used  in  this  country  both  internally  and  externally.  The 
infusion  is  a  useful  drink  in  catarrhal  afiections,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages ;  and  is  an  excellent  application 
in  cases  of  external  inflammation.  I!ry%ipela$j  the  severe  forms  of 
erythema^  especially  E.  nodoBum^  the  inflammatory  stages  of  herpes^ 
eczema^  and  impetigo j  all  afibrd  indications  for  its  use;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  employed  whenever,  in  consequence  of  local  inflammation, 
there  is  a  call  for  the  application  of  cool  water.    As  a  demulcent,  it 
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18  used  in  the  form  of  infasion,  wUch  is  most  elegantly  made  out  of 
the  nnpowdered  bark. 

Infwion  of  Slippery  Elm  Bark  (Infusum  Ulmi,  U.S.)  is  made  bj 
macerating  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  bark  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
It  may  be  taken  without  limitation  as  a  drink.  Externally,  it  is 
applied  by  means  of  linen  cloths,  several  times  folded,  which  should 
be  thoroughly  wet  with  the  infusion,  and  never  allowed  to  become 
dry,  even  at  their  edges.  Unfortunately,  the  strong  incompatibility 
between  it  and  both  of  the  acetates  of  lead  forbids  their  simultaneous 
use,  though  it  might  be  strongly  called  for  by  the  symptoms ;  and 
this  is  the  greatest  objection  to  the  bark. 

VII.  SASSAFRAS  PITH.  —  SASSAFRAS  MeDULLA.  U.S. 

Origin  arid  Properties.  This  is  the  pith  of  the  small  terminal 
branches  of  our  indigenous  Sannafran  officinale^  or  common  %a%%afra% 
free.  It  is  in  very  slender  cylindrical  pieces,  of  various  lengths, 
extremely  light  and  spongy,  white  with  sometimes  a  yellowish  tinge, 
inodorous,  and  of  a  mucilaginous  and  very  slightly  aromatic  taste. 
It  contains  a  large  propolrtion  of  mucilaginous  matter,  which  it 
readily  imparts  to  water  hot  or  cold,  forming  a  ropy,  but  not  very 
tenacious  solution.  The  infusion  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol,  very 
slightly  by  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  but  copiously  by  the  sub- 
acetate,  with  which,  therefore,  it  is  incompatible. 

Medical  U%e%.  The  infusion  of  sassafras  pith  is  a  delicate  demul- 
cent preparation,  which  may  be  used  externally  and  internally  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  class.  But  it  is  most  employed  as  an 
application  to  the  conjunctiva  in  ophthalmia,  in  which  it  was  strongly 
recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Physick,  and  is  certainly  sometimes 
very  beneficial.  In  dry  states  of  the  inflamed  or  irritated  conjunc- 
tiva, it  supplies  the  place  of  the  natural  mucus  in  lubricating  the  mem- 
brane, at  the  same  time  that  it  in  some  measure  protects  it  from 
direct  contact  with  the  air.  The  mucilage,  too,  is  itself  so  bland  as 
not  to  irritate  even  the  delicate  surface  of  the  eye.  It  should  be 
applied  constantly  over  the  closed  lids,  upon  linen  rags,  and  should 
also  be  allowed  free  access  to  the  conjunctiva.  It  may  be  used  ex- 
ternally with  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  with  that  of  the 
Bubacetate. 

Infusion  of  Sasscfrae  Pith  (Infusum  Sassafras  MsnuLLiE, 
U.  S.)  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  of  the  pith  to  a  pint 
of  cold  water ;  and  the  proportion  may  be  increased  if  desired.  It 
may  be  drank  ad  libitum. 
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VIII.  BENNE  LEAVES.— Sksami  Folia.  U.S. 

Origin  and  Properties.  These  are  the  leaves  of  Sesamum  Indi* 
eum^  and  possiblj  of  Sesamum  orientaUj  animal  plants,  natives  of 
the  E.  Indies  and  probably  of  Africa,  and  cultivated  to  a  considersble 
extent  in  our  Southern  States.  They  will  grow  also  in  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia  with  care,  but  do  not  ripen  their  seeds ;  so  that,  to 
maintain  a  supply  of  the  fresh  leaves,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
the  seeds  from  the  South.  They  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  henne  plant.  The  large  leaves  are  three-lobed,  and  sometimes 
three  are  attached  to  the  same  footstalk.  They  abound  in  a  gummy 
matter,  which  they  yield  with  great  facility  to  cold  water,  forming  a 
transparent  and  very  ropy  mucilage. 

Medical  Uses.  One  or  two  of  the  large  fresh  leaves  put  into  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  occasionally  stirred,  will,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes,  render  the  liquid  su£Sciently  viscid  for  use.  The 
infusion  thus  prepared  is  a  very  bland  mucilage,  much  used  in  the 
South  as  a  demulcent  drink  in  bowel  affections,  and  those  of  the 
urinary  organs.  If  dried,  the  leaves  should  be  treated  with  hot  water. 
They  may  be  used  also  in  the  form  of  an  emollient  cataplasm. 

IX.  MARSHMALLOW.— ALTHiBA.  Land. 

The  marshmallow,  Athsea  officinalis^  is  an  herbaceous  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  low  grounds,  and  on  the  borders  of  salt  marshes, 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recog- 
nizes i\ie  flowers  and  root  (Althjbjb  Flores,  and  Althjba  Radix, 
U.S.);  the  London  the  root  only;  the  Edinburgh  the  root  and  the 
leaves  {Altemm  Folia,  Hd.).  All  parts  of  the  plant  abound  in 
mucilage,  and  all  may  be  employed ;  but  it  is  chiefly  the  root  which 
is  used  in  the  United  States.     It  is  imported. 

Marshmallow  root  is  in  somewhat  cylindrical  or  split  pieces,  sev- 
eral inches  long,  about  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  destitute  of  bark, 
of  a  downy  appearance  on  the  outside,  white,  of  a  slight  peculiar  odour, 
and  of  a  sweetish  taste.  It  imparts  mucilage  to  the  saliva  when 
chewed.  Besides  the  gummy  matter,  the  root  contains  starch  and 
sugar,  which  are  extracted  by  decoction.  When  acted  on  by  cold 
water,  it  yields  the  mucilage  with  little  of  the  other  ingredients. 

Medical  Uses.  Marshmallow  is  employed  simply  as  a  demulcent ; 
and  its  applications  are  those  of  the  class  generally ;  so  that  they 
need  not  be  repeated.  .The  root  is  used  in  decoction,  which  may  be 
prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water  down  to  twelve  fluid- 
ounces. 


2.  StMCcharint  DemukmU. 

In  employing  the  term  smocharine  here,  I  consider  it  simply  as 
implying  sweetness,  in  oonnection  with  substances  of  Tegetable  origin, 
without  reference  to  the  property  of  undergoing  the  rinoos  fermen* 
tation,  which  has  been  consid»^  as  characteristic  of  the  true  sugars. 

I.  SUGAR. — Saocharum.  U.&j  Lcmd. — Sagcharuii  Pu- 
BUM.  Ed. — Sacchasum  Puriticatum.  Dub. 

By  the  term  sugar,  is  here  meant  the  ordinary  refined  9ugar^  or 
loaf  $ugar  of  the  taiUj  which  requires  no  description.  It  is  dis- 
solved in  half  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  all  proportions  of  hot 
water;  and  its  solution,  when  of  a  certain  strength,  is  called  eyrup. 
Though  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  it  is  dissolved  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  officinal  alcohol,  and  freely  by  ardent  spirit  or 
diluted  alcohol.  It  melts  with  heat,  and,  at  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature,  is  decomposed,  giving  out  an  agreeable  odour,  with  a 
black  residuary  substance  called  earameL  When  crystallised  from 
its  watery  solution,  it  is  named  Bugar-candy.  Suddenly  cooled  from 
a  state  of  fusion,  it  assumes  the  translucent  but  amorphous  state,  in 
which  it  is  called  barley-Bugar.  It  has  the  important  property  of 
preserving  organic  matters  from  decomposition,  and  the  singular 
effect  of  preventing  the  peroxidation  of  iron. 

Medical  Effects  and  Ueee.  Sugar  has  a  low  grade  of  nutrient 
power,  which  adapts  it,  as  an  article  of  food,  to  states  of  inflamma- 
tory and  febrile  excitement.  But  nature  seems  not  to  have  intended 
that  it  should  be  a  chief  constituent  ^f  diet;  for,  taken  largely,  it 
cloys  and  oppresses  the  stomach,  and,  when  digestion  is  feeble,  is 
apt,  even  in  moderate  quantities,  to  undergo  conversion  abnormally 
into  acid  matter;  which  proves  irritant  both  to  the  stomach,  and 
sympathetically  to  the  brain.  Hence,  it  should  bo  given  to  the  sick 
only  in  small  quantities,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  in  conjunction  with 
other  nutritive  and  demulcent  substances,  which  it  flavours  agreeably. 

Sugar  is  supposed  to  be  laxative;  and  in  its  impure  forms  undoubt- 
edly is  so ;  but  pure,  as  now  considered,  it  has  little  if  any  effect  of 
the  kind.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  demulcent,  and  is  used  in  various 
modes  in  reference  to  this  property.  In  the  state  of  harley-eugar^ 
eandy^  or  other  form  of  confectionery,  or  incorporated  with  gum  in 
the  form  of  gum  pectoral^  it  is  frequently  used  to  quiet  cough,  and 
obviate  dryness  and  irritation  of  throat  in  angina,  by  being  held  in 
the  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve;  and  it  certainly  often  con-* 
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tributes  to  the  comfort  of  patients  in  this  waj.  Dissolved  in  water, 
so  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  taste,  it  is  given  as  a  demolcent  drink  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  especially  among  the  French,  with 
whom  eau  $ucrSe  is  held  in  no  light  estimation.  More  frequently, 
however,  it  is  conjoined  with  other  demulcents,  as  gum,  flaxseed  mu- 
cilage, and  the  different  amylaceous  substances. 

Sugar,  though  in  general  so  bland,  appears  to  have  the  property 
of  highly  irritating  certain  tissues  in  a  morbid  state.  If  admitted 
into  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth,  it  not  unfrequently  brings  on  a 
violent  attack  of  toothache;  and  it  was  at  one  time  thought  to  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  teeth;  but  this  notion  has, 
I  believe,  been  satisfactorily  disproved. 

In  the  sick-room,  sugar  is  often  advantageously  employed  to  cor- 
rect foul  odours,  by  being  placed  upon  burning  coals  in  a  shovel, 
and  thus  carried  around  the  apartment.  I  have  noticed  often,  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  act  merely  by  covering  disagreeable  scents  by  its 
own  agreeable  odour,  but  that  it  permanently  corrects  them;  irom 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  some  of  the  products  of  its  decompo- 
sition exercise  a  chemical  influence  upon  the  unpleasant  and  unwhole- 
some emanations,  and  that  sugar  may  consequently  be  a  real  prophy- 
lactic agent. 

In  pharmacy  sugar  is  used  in  the  formation  of  many  syrups,  in 
the  preparation  of  confections,  as  a  flavouring  and  suspending  me- 
dium in  mixtures,  and  as  an  excipient  in  the  pill  mass. 

Syrup  (Syrupus,  U.  S.^  Lond. ;  Syrupus  Simplex,  JFd.,  Duh,)  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar  in  a  pint  of 
water.     It  may  be  used  for  iBost  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 

Syrup  of  Gum  Arabic  (Syrupus  AcACiiB,  U.  S.)  is  a  solution  of 
gum  arable  and  sugar,  in  which  the  latter  ingredient  greatly  pre- 
dominates; the  proportions  being  two  ounces  of  gum,  fifteen  of 
sugar,  and  eight  fluidounces  of  water.  Sufficiently  diluted  with 
water,  this  may  be  given  as  a  demulcent  drink ;  but  it  is  more  em- 
ployed as  a  pharmaceutical  agent  in  forming  pills,  and  for  the  sus- 
pension of  insoluble  substances  in  mixtures.  Half  a  fluidounce  of 
it  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  mixture  of  six  or  eight  fluid- 
ounces. 

II.  MOLASSES. — Sacchari  Fmx.  Land.y  Ed. — Theriaca. 
Dub. 

In  relation  to  the  two  forms  of  molasses,  and  their  laxative  effects, 
see  page  480.     I  allude  to  it  here,  merely  to  say  that,  like  sugar. 
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from  which  it  UStsn  not  ohIt  b j  its  impuritiM,  but  in  being  nncrjstal* 
lisable,  it  is  nsed  ms  a  demulcent  drink  in  febrfle  and  inflammatory 
complaints.  It  is  often  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  stomach, 
under  these  circumstances^  than  pore  sogar,  though  also  more  liable 
to  become  acid  in  the  stomach.  I  hare  found  few  drinks  more  agree- 
able in  fcTcr  than  Tery  weak  molasses  and  water,  flaroured  with 
lemon-juice,  with  a  piece  of  toasted  bread  introduced,  and  then  cooled 
with  ice.  Solidified  molasses  is  much  employed  as  a  demulcent  in 
coughs,  being  allowed  slowly  to  dissdre  in  the  mouth. 

ni.  LIQUORICE  ROOT. — Gltctrrhizji.  U.S.,Lond.yI>ub. 
— Gltcyrrhiz^e  Radix.  Ed. 

Origin  and  Properties.  Glj/cyrrhiza  glabra^  which  is  officinally 
recognized  as  the  source  of  this  root,  is  an  herbaceous  perennial, 
inhabiting  the  South  of  Europe,  and  in  general  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  and  cultivated  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  the  continent.  It  is  supposed  that  another  species,  0.  €cAt- 
natOj  which  grows  irild  in  the  South  of  Italy,  may  contribute  to  the 
commercial  supplies  of  the  drug.  It  is  brought  to  this  country  from 
different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  derived  chiefly  from 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  North  of  Spain. 

The  dried  root  is  in  long,  cylindrical  pieces,  about  as  thick  on  the 
average  as  the  finger,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  fibrous,  of  a  grayish- 
brown  colour  on  the  surface,  and  yellow  within.  It  yields  a  soft, 
loose,  yellow  or  grayish-yellow  powder.  It  has  no  smell,  but  a  sweet, 
mucilaginous,  somewhat  acrid,  and  agreeable  taste.  Both  water  and 
alcohol  extract  its  virtues.  These,  so  far  as  the  demulcent  property 
is  concerned,  reside  in  a  peculiar  sweet  principle,  called  glyej/rrhizin. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  acrimony  depends  has  probably  not 
been  completely  isolated ;  though  an  oleo-resinous  matter  has  been 
obtained,  having  an  acrid  taste. 

Glycgrrhizin  is  a  yellow,  transparent,  very  sweet  substance, 
scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  which 
it  gelatinizes  on  cooling,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forming  insoluble 
compounds  with  the  acids.  It  diflers  from  sugar  in  being  insuscepti- 
ble of  the  vinous  fermentation.  As  it  exists  in  the  root,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  rendered  soluble  by  the  presence  of  inorganic  bases.  For 
the  method  of  procuring  it,  see  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  It  is  not 
medically  employed  in  a  separate  state. 

LiQUORiCB  (Extractum  Olycyrrhizcc,  U.  S.,  Lend.,  Ed.,  Dub.)  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  root  with  water,  and  evaporating  the  decoc- 
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lion.  Most  of  what  is  eonsmned  in  this  eoautry  is  imported  from 
the  Mediterranean;  bat  considerable  quantities  are  at  present  made 
here  from  the  imported  root.  As  brought  from  abroad^  it  is  generally 
in  cylindrical  rolls  often  somewhat  flattened,  or  in  cnbical  masses, 
and  is  osoally  porified  for  medical  use  by  solution  in  water,  and 
evaporation.  It  is  thus  separated  from  insoluble  matters,  and  in 
some  degree  also  from  the  acrid  principle ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  latter  exemption  is  on  the  whole  a  merit,  considered  in  a  then^ 
peutic  point  of  view.  Thus  refined,  it  is  in  various  shapes,  some- 
times in  small  cylindrical  sticks  about  as  thick  as  a  pipe-stem, 
sometimes  in  flattened,  lozenge-like  pieces. 

Liquorice  is  black,  hard,  brittle,  with  a  shining  fracture,  a  slight 
odour,  and  a  peculiar,  very  sweet,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  With  the 
exception  of  impurities,  it  is  almost  wholly  soluble  in  water. 

Medical  Effects  and  Use$.  Liquorice  root  and  its  extract  are 
commonly  regarded  as  simply  demulcent ;  but,  from  their  usefulness  in 
catarrhal  afiections,  taken  in  connection  with  their  acrid  taste,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  they  are  something  more,  and  that,  like  sen- 
eka,  they  have  a  tendency  to  act  on  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  and 
especially  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  The  root  is  used  in 
decoction,  generally  associated  with  acrid  substances,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  render  milder  through  its  demulcent  properties,  while  it  im- 
proves the  taste.  Thus,  it  b  an  ingredient  in  the  officinal  decoctions 
of  mezereon  and  guaiacum,  and  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
and  is  very  frequently  associated  with  seneka.  The  powder  is  much 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  confections,  and  is  an  excellent  ex- 
cipient  for  liquids  made  into  pills,  as  well  as  accompaniment  of  pills 
in  the  pill-box.  To  the  latter  purpose  it  is  adapted  by  its  absorbent 
property,  by  which  it  prevents  the  pills  from  adhering  together, 
while  it  gives  them  a  coating  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  extract,  commonly  called  liquorice,  is  much  used  for  coughs, 
as  well  as  to  impart  flavour  and  demulcent  properties  to  mixtures  and 
lozenges,  especially  those  given  in  bronchial  affections.  It  is  also  often 
added  to  decoctions  and  infusions,  with  the  same  objects.  Held  in 
the  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  it  alleviates  cough,  and, 
in  chronic  cases,  or  somewhat  advanced  stages  of  the  acute,  oper- 
ates, I  believe,  favourably,  by  an  alterative  influence  on  the  diseased 
membrane.  In  cough  mixtures,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  may 
be  added  to  eight  fluidounces  of  the  menstruum. 
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IV.  GLYCERIN.— GLYC3ERINA.  U.S.,  Dub. 

Origin.  In  the  process  of  saponification,  when  a  fixed  oil  and 
salifiable  base  reaet  together,  the  oil  is  resolved  into  certain  fattj 
adds,  which  combine  with  the  base  to  form  soaps,  and  into  a  sub- 
stance which  ^may  be  obtained  separate,  and  which,  from  its  sweet 
taste,  has  recdved  the  name  of  glycerin.  For  the  precise  method 
of  preparing  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

PropertieM.  Glycerin  is  a  liqnid  of  the  consistence  and  appearance 
of  thin  syrop,  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish,  of  an  unctuous  feel, 
inodorous,  and  of  a  strong,  agreeable,  and  pure  sweetness.  It  is 
heavier  than  water.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  and  important 
properties  is  that  it  does  not  evaporate,  and  consequently  retains 
its  liquid  form  unchanged.  A  temperature  sufficient  to  vaporize, 
decomposes  it.  At  a  full  red  heat,  it  is  inflammable.  Water  and 
alcohol  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
Its  own  solvent  powers  are  very  extensive,  and  have  led  to  its  use 
in  medicine  as  a  menstruum.  It  is  antiseptic  like  sugar,  but  is  not 
susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  It  appears  to  have  basic 
properties.  Its  ultimate  constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen;  and,  theoretically,  it  is  a  hydrated  protoxide  of  a  com- 
pound radical,  called  glyeeryle  (C,H^).  In  the  oils,  it  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  combination  with  the  fatty  acids,  without  its  equivalent 
of  water. 

Medical  Effectc  and  Uses.  Like  sugar,  glycerin  appears  to  be 
nutritive  and  demulcent;  but  is  even  blander  in  its  effects  on  irri- 
tated surfaces  than  proper  saccharine  solutions.  As  a  demulcent 
for  external  use,  its  essential  liquidity  renders  it  of  great  value,  and 
places  it,  for  some  purposes,  before  all  other  substances  of  the  class. 
It  may  not  be  so  directly  antiphlogistic  as  the  aqueous  solution  of 
gummy  matters;  because  the  cooling  effect  of  evsporation,  and  the 
direct  sedative  effects  of  the  water  are  wanting;  but,  for  preserving 
softness  of  tissue,  and  protecting  against  irritant  influence  from  with- 
out, it  is  superior,  or  at  least  much  more  convenient;  as  it  does  not 
require  the  same  constant  watchfulness  to  prevent  drying.  Its  intro- 
duction into  use  for  this  purpose  is,  I  believe,  due  to  Mr.  Startin,  of 
London. 

In  dryness  of  the  ear,  from  deficiency  or  too  great  solidity  of  the 
cerumen,  and  consequent  deafness,  glycerin  is  an  excellent  remedy. 
I  have  found  it  equally  useful  in  the  annoying  dryness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils,  which  is  habitual  with  some,  and  is  often 
connected  with  chronic  inflammation.     In  either  of  these  cases,  it 
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may  be  introduced  bj  mesiit  of  a  eunel Vludr  pencO,  <»*,  in  the  ease 
of  the  external  meatna,  upon  raw  cotton.  Dr.  E.  B.  Mayer*  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  has  employed  it,  with  decided  adrantage,  in  cases 
of  psendomembranoos  croup,  applying  it,  by  means  *of  a  hair  pencil, 
to  the  glottis,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  tongn^  forward  and 
downwutl  with  the  finger.  (Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  SeL,  April,  1858, 
p.  839.)  M.  Bonchont  considers  it  saperior  to  caustic  applications,  in 
diphtheritic  afiSsctions,  beUering  it  to  be  a  solTcnt  of  the  peendomem- 
branoos  exndation.  {Med.  Timet  and  Oaz.^  May,  1858,  p.  485.)  In 
irritative  cataneons  eroptions,  it  is  an  admirable  remedy;  being  pecii* 
liarly  adapted  to  lichen^  prurigo,  herpe$j  eczema,  peoriamM,  and  lepra, 
but  it  may  be  nsed  in  any  case  of  superficial  irritation  or  inflamm»> 
tion  of  the  skin,  when  a  simple  demulcent  is  Wanted.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  cataplasms  in  order  to  keep  them  moist,  and  answers 
the  same  osefal  porpose  in  e;Ltract8  and  pflls,  which  it  also  goards 
against  mnsiiness.  Bot  a  very  small  proportion  only  must  be  added, 
or  it  will  render  the  preparations  too  soft. 

Glycerin  was  several  years  since  proposed  as  an  internal  remedy  by 
Dr.  J.  L.  Crawconr,  who  considered  it  perfectly  bland  in  its  action  on 
the  animal  economy,  and  possessed  of  the  same  property  of  support- 
ing nutrition,  and  obviating  the  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  tendency, 
which  has  given  so  much  reputation  to  cod-liver  oil.  He  gave  from 
one  to  three  drachms  of  it  three  times  daily,  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
in  phthisis  and  strumous  afiections.  {N.  J.  Med,  Reporter,  viii.  224, 
from  New  Orleane  Med.  News  and  Hospital  Gazette.)  It  has  since 
been  extensively  used  with  a  view  to  improve  nutrition  and  invigorate 
the  general  health;  and,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  H.  Lauder 
Lindsay,  of  Perth,  would  appear  to  have  some  efiect  of  this  kind; 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  results  obtained  by 
him  were  simple  consequences,  and  how  far  efiects.  {JEd.  Med.  Joum.^ 
ii.  208.)  It  has  been  given  also  with  asserted  advantage  in  dysen* 
tery,  being  administered  as  a  demulcent  both  by  the  mouth  and 
rectum. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  above  to  its  pharmaceutic  uses. 
Its  solvent  properties  promise  to  render  it  very  useful  as  a  vehicle 
for  other  medicines,  whether  to  be  taken  internally,  or  applied  to  the 
surface.  It  dissolves  generally  the  same  substances  as  water,  and 
some  that  water  does  not,  and  so  also  as  regards  alcohol.  According 
to  MM.  Cap  and  Garot,  it  approaches  closely  in  its  solvent  powers  to 
diluted  alcohol.  Among  the  medicines  which  it  dissolves  in  consider- 
able proportion,  and  which  are  insoluble,  or  of  difficult  solubility  in 
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these  principles  unite  to  form  water.  The  different  kinds  of  starch 
have  granules  of  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  formation,  bj  which 
the  varieties  may  be  distinguished. 

I.  WHEAT  STARCH. — Amylum.  U.  S.y  Lond.y  M.y  Duh. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  XT.  S.  Dispensatory  for  an  account  of 

the  mode  of  preparing  this  substance,  and  of  its  peculiar  sensible  and 
chemical  properties.  In  decoction,  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  vehicle  for 
substances  given  by  enema,  when  it  is  desirable  as  much  as  possible 
to  obtund  their  acrimony,  and  thus  enable  them  to  be  retained.  It 
may  also  be  administered  alone,  as  an  injection,  in  order  to  allay  irrita- 
tion of  the  rectum  by  its  demulcent  property.  In  the  powdered  state, 
it  is  sometimes  dusted  over  irritated  surfaces,  to  prevent  excoriation, 
and  absorb  acrid  secretions.  In  cases  of  poisoning  from  free  iodine, 
starch  should  be  introduced  freely  into  the  stomach  as  an  antidote. 

Mucilage  of  Starch  (Mucilaoo  Amyli,  JEW.,  Dtib.;  Decoctum 
Amyli,  Lond.)  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  for  a  short  time  three 
or  four  drachms  of  the  starch  in  a  pint  of  water.  It  has  a  whitish 
gelatinous  appearance  on  cooling.  When  it  is  given  by  injection, 
as  a  vehicle  for  laudanum,  one  or  two  fluidounces  may  be  used  at 
once;  when  as  a  mere  demulcent,  from  four  fluidounces  to  a  pint. 

II.  ARROW-ROOT.  —  Maranta.  U.  S.y  Lmd.y  Ed.  —  Ma- 

BANTA  ArUNDINACEA.  Duh. 

Origin  and  Properties.  This  is  obtained  from  the  root  or  rhizome 
of  Maranta  arundinacea^  and  other  species  of  Maranta,  herbaceous 
perennials,  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
southernmost  States,  they  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  this  product. 
It  is  prepared  by  agitating  the  bruised  roots  with  water,  which  holds 
the  separated  starch  in  suspension,  and  which,  being  strained,  and 
permitted  to  stand,  deposits  the  powder.  This  being  washed  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  constitutes  the  arrow-root  of  the  shops.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  or  easily  pulverized  lumps,  very 
light,  and  having  all  the  properties  of  starch,  of  which  it  is  a  very 
pure  specimen.     It  should  be  free  from  smell  or  taste. 

Medical  Uses.  Arrow-root  is  used  more  for  food  for  the  sick  than 
as  a  demulcent,  though,  while  performing  the  former  office,  it  also 
frequently  does  good  incidentally  in  the  latter  capacity.  Its  per- 
fectly bland,  and  moderately  nutritive  properties,  adapt  it  to  feb- 
rile and  inflammatory  diseases,  especially  in  approaching  conva- 
lescence, and  in  irritated  states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is 
used  in  infantile  cases,  and  not  unfrequently  as  a  digestible  article 
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of  diet  for  healtliy  duldren  after  wemnhig,  or  irben  msufficient  milk 
k  aSbrded  by  the  nmrBe.  A  tablespooirfiil  »  mfficient  for  a  pint  of 
water.  The  powder  Bbonld  'Bint  be  mixed  with  a  little  oold  water, 
and  afterwards  stirred  with  boiling  hot  water.  On  oooling  it  forma 
a  whitish  gelatinous  solution.  If  the  arrow-root  is  added  largely^  a 
aolid  jellT-Iike  mass  results.  The  powder  is  often  also  boiled  with 
milk,  or  with  a  mixture  of  milk  and  water,  as  a  diet  for  children  and 
tlie  sick,  when  support  is  required,  as  in  typhoid  oases,  and  in  oonva- 
lesoenoe.  Sugar  or  molasses,  lemon-juice,  or,  if  not  contra-indicated, 
a  little  wine  may  be  added  to  the  pure  aqueous  solution,  to  improve 
itsflaTour. 

Bereral  other  forms  of  starch,  procured  from  different  sources, 
and  ha^g  more  or  less  of  the  appearance,  and  sometimes  bearing 
tlie  name  of  arrow-root,  haTe  been  substituted  for  it;  but  it  is  rare 
to  find  any  one  so  pure,  and  so  free  from  all  unpleasant  taste. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  purified  potato-9tarch  ;  a  preparation 
made  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  from  a  species  of  Tacea,  called  the 
Taeea  arrov-roat;  and  the  tcfUB-leM-moig  or  eofiMOj  from  an  undeter- 
mined species  of  Canna,  supposed  to  be  C  eocctncA,  growing  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  last  mentioDed  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  starch, 
and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  arrow-root. 

IIL  SAGO.  U:  &,  Land.,  Ed,.  DuJ. 

Oriffin  and  Properties.  Sago  is  prepared  from  the  pith  of  the 
stem  of  an  East  India  palm,  called  Sagu$  Bwmphii,  and  probably 
other  trees  of  the  same  family.  The  stem  is  cut  into  billet^  which 
are  split;  and  the  pith  extracted  from  it  is  agitated  with  water«  so  as 
to  separate  the  starch.  This  being  suspended  in  the  water,  subsides 
when  the  latter  is  poured  off.  and  allowetl  to  rest.  The  moist  paste 
thus  procured  is  rubbed  into  grains  and  dried.  This  constittites  the 
common  sago.  It  is  produced  in  great  abundance  in  the  Moluccas^ 
and  other  East  India  Islands.  At  Malacca  and  Singapore^  it  un- 
dergoes a  refining  process,  and  is  convertCil  into  what  is  called  in 
commerce  pearl  sago.  The  latter  must  bo  exposed  to  heat  in  its 
preparation,  as  it  is  partially  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Common  Sago  is  in  grains  of  varying  siio,  the  largest  scarcely  so 
large  as  a  small  pea,  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  brownish-gray  e^^loun 
often  mixed  with  a  grayish  powder,  and  more  or  loss  impure.  Pntrl 
nagoj  which  should  be  chosen  for  medical  use,  is  in  hanl,  round 
grains,  of  more  uniform  sise,  about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  piU)  of 
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a  lighter  colour,  bat  not  perfectly  white,  often  somewhat  translucent, 
bright,  and  clean.  Both  rarieties  consist  almost  exclusivelj  of  starch; 
the  common  sago  being  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water,  the. pearl 
slightly  soluble  from  the  cause  above  mentioned. 

Medical  Uses.  Sago  is  employed  exclusively  as  an  article  of  diet, 
and  for  this  purpose  is  very  useful  in  low  fevers,  and  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases.  In  consequence  of  its  hardness  it  requires  to 
be  boiled  for  some  time  to  effect  a  complete  solution ;  and,  as  it  is 
given  generally  in  a  feeble  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  grains  are  completely  broken  up,  so  as  to 
facilitate  digestion.  From  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  may  be  boiled 
in  a  pint  of  water,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  preparation 
wanted.  A  tablespoonful  is  ordinarily  sufficient.  The  liquid  should 
be  constantly  stirred  during  the  process;  and,  if  any  hard  grains 
remain,  they  should  be  separated  by  straining.  Sugar  and  lemon* 
juice  may  be  added  if  desired,  and  a  little  wine  and  nutmeg  in  feeble 
states  of  the  system. 

IV.  TAPIOCA.  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin  and  Properties.  This  is  the  product  of  Janipha  Manihot, 
the  mandioca  or  cassava  plants  a  shrubby  plant,  indigenous  in  S. 
America,  where,  especially  in  Brazil,  it  is  largely  cultivated  for 
food.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  the  sweet,  the  other  the  bitter 
cassava,  of  which  the  latter,  though  its  root  is  poisonous  in  the  re- 
cent state,  is  most  largely  cultivated  on  account  of  its  productive- 
ness. By  exposure  to  heat,  however,  the  poisonous  properties,  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  hydrocyanic  acid,  are  entirely  dissipated,  and 
the  root  becomes  perfectly  safe.  It  is  used  in  various  ways,  and 
enters  largely  into  the  diet  of  the  people.  Tapioca  is  obtained  by 
expressing  the  root.  The  liquid  thus  obtained,  being  allowed  to 
stand,  deposits  starch,  which  is  washed,  and  afterwards  prepared  by 
exposure  to  heat. 

It  is  in  irregular,  very  rough,  hard,  white  grains,  inodorous,  of  a 
very  feeble  taste,  and  with  all  the  properties  of  starch;  being,  how- 
ever, slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  em- 
ployed in  its  preparation. 

Medical  Uses.  Its  uses,  and  mode  of  preparation  are  so  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  sago,  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
refer  to  what  was  said  of  that  form  of  starch. 

V.  PEARL  BARLEY.— HORDEUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Origin  and  Properties.   Pearl  barley  consists  of  the  grains  of  com- 
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mon  barley,  or  fruit  of  Mordeum  vulgar^  mod  JET.  ditiiehonj  deprired 
of  their  exierior  coating,  and  smoothed  and  polished  in  a  milL 
The  J  are  small  oral  botlies  about  a  line  in  length,  with  a  longitudinal 
mark  on  one  ade,  smooth,  and  white.  Pearl  barley  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  starch,  with  a  little  gum  and  sugar,  which  it  yields  to 
boiling  water. 

Medieal  U9e$.  The  decoction  of  barley,  or  barhy-watery  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  very  much  used,  as  a  bland,  demulcent,  and  suf- 
ficiently nutritire  drink,  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  and 
folly  deserres  its  reputation.  Some  care  is  requisite,  in  its  prepa- 
ration,  to  guard  against  mustiness,  or  other  source  of  unpleasant 
taste,  or  irritant  effect ;  as  its  chief  merit  depends  upon  its  being 
acceptable  to  the  palate  and  stomach. 

The  officinal  Decoction  (Dkcoctum  Hordbi,  U.  S.y  L<md.y  Dwi.)  is 
prepared  by  taking  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  washing  it  well  with 
cold  water,  which  is  to  be  thrown  away,  then  boilmg  it  for  a  little 
while  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  which  also  is  to  be  thrown  away ; 
and  lastly  boiling  the  grains  thus  purified  with  four  pints  of  water 
down  to  two.  Every  physician  should  be  familiar  with  this  process, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  proper  instruction  to  nurses.  It  may  be 
flavoured  with  sugar,  etc.,  if  desired. 

A  Compoufui  Decoction  (DECOCiru  Hobdbi  Composttum,  Xomi; 
MiSTUBA  HoRDEi,  JSd.)  is  prepared  by  adding  to  the  two  pints  of 
simple  decoction  prepared  as  above,  two  ounces  of  figs,  half  an  ounce 
of  bruised  liquorice  root,  two  ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  and  a  pint  of 
water,  then  boiling  to  two  pints,  and  straining.  The  decoction  is 
thus  rendered  more  nutritive,  more  demulcent,  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  taste ;  but  could  not  be  given  so  freely  in  a  very  delicate  con- 
dition of  the  stomach. 

TI.  ICELAND  MOSS. — Cetraria,  U.S.,  Lond.y  Ed.  —  Ll- 

CHEX  ISLANDICUS.  Dub. 

Origin  and  Properties.  Cetraria  Islandicay  or  Iceland  moss,  is 
a  small  plant,  from  two  to  four  inches  high,  growing  in  the  northern 
regions  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  abundant  in  some  parts 
of  New  England.  The  whole  plant  is  used.  It  consists  of  a  dry, 
stiff  frond  or  leaf,  much  divided,  irregular  in  shape,  and  in  the  ori- 
ginal state  fringed  with  hairs  upon  the  edges,  most  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  been  lost  as  it  is  found  in  the  shops.  The  colour  is  a 
mixture  of  different  hues,  irregularly  dispersed,  grayish-white,  brown- 
ish, and  reddish;  there  is  no  odour;  and  the  taste  is  bitter  and  muoi- 
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ImginoiUL  The  mots  imparts  all  its  Tirtves  to  boiling  water.  The 
important  oonstitnents  are  a  starch-like  snbetanee  in  large  propor- 
tion, constituting  about  45  per  cent.,  and  a  bitter  principle  amount- 
ing to  3  per  cent*  There  is,  besides,  a  little  gum  and  sugar.  The 
starch-like  substance  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  extracted  by 
boiling  water,  and  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  In  these  respects  it  re- 
sembles starch,  as  slso  in  producing  a  blue  colour  with  iodine;  but, 
as  it  differs  in  some  other  points,  it  has  been  called  lichenm.  The 
bitter  principle  is  named  eetrarin.  It  may  be  separated  by  macerat- 
ing the  plant  in  a  very  feeble  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  which 
leares  the  nutritire  and  demulcent  principle,  to  be  afterwards  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  with  water.  Prepared  in  this  way,  the  moss  is 
used  as  food,  in  times  of  scarcity,  by  the  poorer  population  of  some 
northern  regions. 

Medical  EffeeU  and  U$es.  Iceland  moss  unites  gentle  tonic  with 
its  nutritive  and  demulcent  properties,  and  has  consequently  been 
employed  in  cases  offering  indications  for  these  two  effects,  as,  in 
chronic  pectoral  affections  with  hectic  $ymptom$y  chronic  dysentery 
and  diarrhoeOj  and  dyspepsia.  Much  was  at  one  time  hoped  for,  in 
phthisis,  from  a  diet  consisting  mainly  of  a  decoction  of  the  moss; 
but  experience  has  falsified  all  such  expectations.  It  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  with  a  view  to  its  tonic,  nutritive,  and  demul- 
cent effect;  but  this  is  all.  It  has  been  proposed  to  deprive  it  of 
its  bitter  principle,  and  then  prepare  it  by  decoction;  but  it  thus 
loses  the  tonic  property,  and  becomes  a  simple  demulcent  article  of 
diet,  in  no  respect  superior  to  most  of  the  class,  and  inferior  to  many. 
It  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  decoction. 

The  officinal  Decoction  (Dbcoctum  Cetrart^,  U.S.y  Lond.)  is 
made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  of  the  moss  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  down  to  a  pint,  of  which  the  whole  may  be  taken,  in  separate 
doses,  in  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Vri.  IRISH  MOSS  OR  CARRAGEEN. — Chondrus.  U.S. 

Origin  and  Properties.  This  is  the  Chondrus  crispus  {Fuctis 
crispiiSy  Linn.),  which  grows  on  rocks  and  stones  on  the  sea  coasts 
of  Europe,  and  in  peculiar  abundance  on  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Ire- 
land, where  it  is  chiefly  gathered.  It  consists  of  a  slender  frond, 
sometimes  a  foot  in  length,  gradaally  expanding  as  it  ascends  to  a 
width  of  two  or  three  lines,  then  dividing  and  subdividing  into  linear 
lobes,  and  often  much  curled  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  It  is 
translucent,  of  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  a  yellowish  or  yellowish- 
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effects  of  hydrocyanio  acid,  which  render  them  still  more  beneficial  in 
pectoral  and  cardiac  diseases,  and  for  external  use  in  irritable  con* 
ditions  of  cntaneons  disease. 

Alm&nd  UmiiUum  or  Almond  Mixture  (Mistuba  AnYGDALJi, 
U.  S.f  Land.j  Ud.^  Dub.)  is  made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce  of 
sweet  almonds  in  water,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  skin,  after 
which  they  are  to  be  beaten  thoroaghly  in  a  mortar  with  half  an 
ounce  of  gum  arable  and  two  drachms  of  sugar,  and  the  whole  rub- 
bed with  half  a  pint  of  dbtilled  water  gradually  added.  The  emul- 
sion is  then  to  be  strained.  A  pint  or  more  of  this  may  be  taken  in 
twenty-four  hours,  in  doses  of  a  wineglassful  or  teacupfuL 

A  similar  mixture  may  be  made  with  bitter  ahnonds,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  given  for  a  dose,  in  pectoral  and  cardiac  complaints. 

IX.  WHEAT  BRAN. — TRITia  FURPUR. 

Bran  contains  a  little  starch,  albumen,  and  probably  gum,  which 
it  yields  to  water,  forming  a  mucilaginous  infusion,  which  may  be 
advantageously  used  for  general  baths,  in  cutaneous  affections.  I 
have  frequently  employed  the  remedy  in  these  cases,  and  have  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  effects.  From  half  a  peck  to  a  peck 
of  the  bran  may  be  put  in  each  bath,  of  which  the  water  may  be 
heated  to  95^  or  100^,  according  as  the  affection  is  acute  or  chronic. 
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in  the  required  method.  Glycerin  has  probably  the  same  or  very 
similar  powers  with  water ;  but  experience  has  not  determined  the 
point  definitively. 

The  emollients  are  employed  in  the  form  of  poultice  or  cataplasm. 
Water,  by  means  of  them,  is  confined  within  certain  limits,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  and  is  steadily  thus  applied,  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  so  as  to  be  able  endosmotically  to  penetrate 
the  tissues,  and  to  an  indefinite  depth.  The  water,  thus  present  in 
the  tissues,  in  excess,  exercises  its  sedative  influence  upon  them,  re- 
duces their  vital  force,  and  diminishes  their  action.  Perhaps  its 
presence  between  the  molecules,  by  somewhat  separating  them, 
lessens  their  vital  cohesion  by  a  kind  of  mechanical  influence.  But, 
however  the  effect  may  be  produced,  it  is  the  water  that  produces  it. 
The  fixed  oils  are  incapable  of  thus  acting.  They  cannot  suffi- 
ciently penetrate  the  tissues. 

Under  the  operation  of  one  of  these  emollients,  the  parts  beneath 
often  swell  considerably,  and  become  obviously  soft  and  flaccid  to 
the  touch.  If  applied  over  a  wounded  or  abraded  surface,  by  a  long 
continuance,  they  will  often  produce  so  flabby  a  condition  as  to  fa- 
vour the  growth  of  fungous  granulations. 

As  therapeutic  agents,  they  are  used  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in 
inflammation  or  vascular  irritation  ;  and  they  prove  curative  in  these 
oases  mainly  by  their  sedative  agency.  If  the  inflammation  of  parts 
beneath  has  advanced  to  a  certain  stage,  they  often  hasten  suppura- 
tion. This  they  do  simply  by  diminishing  the  vital  force  in  the  in- 
flamed part,  in  consequence  of  which  the  exuded  fibrin,  instead  of 
undergoing  organisation,  perishes,  and  is  converted  into  pus.  By 
thus  promoting  the  formation  of  abscesses,  they  often  hasten  the 
cure.  But,  in  the  earlier  stage,  or  when  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation falls  short  of  the  suppurating  point,  they  favour  its  resolution 
by  direct  sedation.  In  mere  vascular  irritation,  which  has  not  yet 
amounted  to  inflammation,  they  will  be  even  more  influential.  Hence 
the  use  of  emollient  poultices  in  all  superficial  inflammations,  whether 
idiopathic,  or  the  result  of  a  wound,  or  any  other  kind  of  injury. 
Their  action  extends  also  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Hence  their 
universal  employment  in  boils  and  phlegmons.  The  inflamed  lym- 
phatic glands  feel  the  same  influence ;  as  also  do  the  arteries,  veins, 
and  absorbents  of  the  extremities.  The  secreting  glands  outside 
of  the  great  cavities  are  equally  benefited.  Emollient  poultices,  in 
inflammation  of  the  testicles,  and  of  the  salivary  glands,  often  pro- 
duce the  most  happy  antiphlogistic  effects. 
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But  what  shall  we  say  of  their  inflaenoe  over  inflammation  of  the 
tisaues  within  the  cavities?    I  agree  with  those  who  believe  that 
they  are  very  efficient  auxiliaries  to  other  aDtiphlogistic  remedies, 
in  these  cases,  at  least  in  many  of  them.     In  pleurisy,  peritonitisi 
enteritis,  gastritis,  dysentery,  and  bronchitis,  I  believe  they  exercise 
very  happy  effects.     But  they  must  be  very  large,  retained  steadily 
for  days,  and  frequently  renewed  so  as  to  be  always  kept  moist* 
Thus,  in  peritonitis  and  enteritis,  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the 
abdomen  should  be  covered.     I  can  conceive  that,  in  these  casesi 
the  water  may  enter  the  vessels  and  dilute  the  whole  blood,  by 
affecting  that  which  is  circulating  through  the  vessels  beneath.     I 
have  no  doubt  that  pediluvia  do  act  upon  this  principle  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  and  so  may  poultices.     But  that  cannot  be  the 
main  agency ;  as  otherwise  poultices  to  the  extremities  should  have 
the  same  effect.     Their  influence  in  internal  inflammations  may  be 
explained  in  two  ways.     The  mucous  surfaces  sympathise  with  the 
akin,  and  may,  when  inflamed,  feel  a  sedative  influence  exerted  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body.    As  regards  the  serous  tissues,  which  are 
in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  the  water  may  possibly  reach 
them  from  the  surface,  and  thus  act  on  them  directly.    In  relation 
to  inflammation  of  the  parenchymatous  tissues,  I  do  not  think  the 
poultices  are  so  effectual  as  in  those  of  the  membranes.     Certainly, 
either  of  the  explanations  just  given  would  not  so  well  apply  to 

them. 

But  these  emollient  cataplasms  may  be  continued  too  long.  They 
should  always  be  discontinued,  when  the  sedative  effect  becomes  the 
prominent  evil;  and  sometimes,  in  such  cases,  a  stimulant  application 
will  speedily  correct  the  condition.  Thus,  after  the  use  of  poultices 
in  ordinary  paronychia,  the  end  of  the  finger  affected  often  swells 
much,  assumes  an  almost  mush-like  consistence,  and,  if  an  incision 
has  been  made,  fungous  granulations  are  apt  to  shoot  up  out  of  the 
wound.  I  have  found  that  the  withdrawing  of  the  poultices,  and 
the  application  of  resin  cerate,  with  a  spirituous  lotion,  have  imme- 
diately restored  energy  to  the  parts.  Nor  should  emollient  poul- 
tices be  applied  in  oases  of  inflammation,  in  which  suppuration  is 
threatened,  or  liable  to  occur,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  it  may  be 
very  desirable  to  prevent  it. 

The  degree  of  consistence  in  the  emollient  application  has  been 
indicated  in  the  definition.  It  should  be  so  soft  as  readily  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  shape  of  the  surface,  yet  so  consistent  as  to  retain  its 
form,  and  not  run.    The  fixed  oils  added  to  poultices  are  often  use* 
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ful  by  maintaining  the  softness,  particularly  about  tbe  edges,  where 
they  are  most  apt  to  become  dry,  and  thus  prove  irritating  to  the 
part.  I  believe  glycerin  is  still  better  than  the  oils,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  effect  aimed  at,  it  may  possibly  be  absorbed,  and  aid  the 
water  in  its  action  on  the  tissues. 

Of  the  substances  used  as  emollients,  all  or  nearly  all  have  been 
already  treated  of,  and,  when  not,  the  material  is  so  common  and  well 
known  as  to  require  no  description.  Little  more,  then,  is  required 
here,  than  to  name  the  substances  used,  and  give,  in  relation  to  each 
one,  such  practical  hints  as  may  suggest  themselves. 


1.  Bbbad  and  Milk. — For  application  to  small  extents  of  sur- 
face, as  in  furuncles,  paronychisa,  buboes,  etc.,  these  are  on  the  whole 
as  convenient  as  any  other  materials,  being  almost  always  at  hand^ 
and  easily  prepared.  The  poultice  is  made  by  simply  crumbling  the 
bread,  and  heating  it  with  milk,  stirring  constantly  until  the  two  are 
thoroughly  incorporated.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  sweet  milk, 
as  it  is  somewhat  irritant  when  soured.  A  little  perfectly  bland 
olive  oil,  or  fresh  lard  without  salt,  may  be  added,  to  retard  the  dry- 
ing of  the  poultice,  but  they  do  not  add  to  its  emollient  virtues. 

2.  Flaxseed  Mbal. — Lini  Farina.  Ed. — The  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege direct  the  meal  of  flaxseed,  previously  deprived  of  its  fixed  oil 
by  expression.  This  contains  a  large  proportion  of  gummy  matter 
or  mucilage,  and  will  make  a  good  cataplasm ;  but  the  oil  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  poultice  longer  in  the  proper  soft  condition, 
partly  through  its  own  fluidity,  and  partly  by  mechanically  retaining 
the  water.  The'  meal  of  the  unexpressed  seed  is,  therefore,  prefer- 
able. It  is  obtained  by  grinding.  The  cataplasm  is  made  by  adding 
the  meal  gradually  to  boiling  water,  till  it  is  sufficiently  thickened. 
About  four  ounces  are  required  for  half  a  pint  of  water.  The  flax- 
seed cataplasm  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  used,  if  made  out  of 
meal  that  has  not  become  acrid  by  keeping. 

8.  Slippbby  Elm  Babk. —  Ulmm.  U.S. — The  •ground  slippery 
elm  bark,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  its  mucilage,  forms  an 
excellent  emollient  cataplasm,  prepared  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  flaxseed  meal.  The  ground  bark  is  a  loose,  very  light, 
coarse  powder,  in  which,  along  with  a  fine  dust,  there  are  many 
fibres  not  completely  pulverized.  I  have  been  told  that  many 
persons  sift  the  powder,  retaining  the  finer  for  internal,  and  the 
coarser  for  external  use.    This  is  wrong.    The  whole  powder  should 
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be  used  in  the  formation  of  poultices,  as  likely  to  be  more  completely 
unirritating  to  delicate  surfaces.  Some  bland  fixed  oil,  incorpo- 
rated with  this  cataplasm,  might  be  useful  by  longer  preserying  its 
softness. 

4.  Mabshmallow  Root. — AUhmm  Radix.  U.S.,  Ed. — AUhsea. 
Lond. — Boiled  and  thoroughly  beaten  up  with  water,  this  root  forms 
an  emollient  poultice,  sometimes  employcni  in  Europe.  It  is  seldom 
if  ever  used  here. 

6.  OatmhaXi. — Avenm  Farina.  U.S. — If  oatmeal  be  gradually 
added  to  boiling  water  until  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
paste,  it  forms  an  excellent  emollient  cataplasm. 

6.  Indian  Mxal.— Z09  Farina. — Indian  muih  is  muoh  used, 
ia  this  country,  where  large  cataplasms  are  required,  as,  for  example, 
to  cover  the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen,  or  a  large  portion  of 
the  chest.  The  poultice  is  made,  as  the  others,  by  adding  Indian 
meal  gradually  to  boiling  water,  and  stirring  until  the  proper  con- 
sistence is  obtained. 

7.  Most  of  the  rooU  of  ordinary  edible  vegekMee  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  oareots  are  most  fre- 
quently employed.  They  are  thoroughly  boiled,  and  then  mashed  into 
a  pulp.  The  unboiled  earrot  root  has  also  been  recommended;  but 
this  is  not  strictly  emollient,  being  somewhat  excitant  in  consequence 
ef  the  presence  of  a  little  volatile  oil.  In  this  state,  however,  it 
sometimes  answers  a  good  purpose  in  indolent  and  flabby  ulcers,  by 
gently  stimulating  them,  and  will  sometimes  cause  the  ulcers  which 
follow  bums  to  heal  kindly. 

Whatever  substance  is  used  in  preparing  emollient  cataplasms,  it 
will  often  be  advisable  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  poultice  with  a 
piece  of  gauze,  and  stitch  the  edges  of  this  to  those  of  the  outer 
covering,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  material.  When  the 
poultice  is  applied  over  the  eye,  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear,  or  % 
wound  of  irregular  surface,  this  precaution  is  peculiarly  necessary. 
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PR0TECTIVE8. 

This  name  I  gire  to  remedies  which,  applied  to  a  diseased  sur- 
face, protect  it  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  of  irritant  agents 
generally.  I  do  not  insist  upon  the  name,  bat  know  no  other  word 
in  our  language  which  would  better  express  the  idea;  and  I  am 
ayerse  to  the  invention  of  new  words  when  not  essentiaL  In  rela- 
tion, however,  to  the  class  itself,  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  it 
in  a  system  of  arrangement,  which  is  to  embrace  all  therapeutio 
agencies.  Other  classes  may  include  substances  which  act  on  this 
principle;  and  the  operation  of  certain  classes  necessarily  implies 
a  certain  amount  of  protective  influence,  as  of  the  demulcents  and 
emollients;  but  there  are  substances  used  for  this  purpose  which 
cannot  be  introduced  elsewhere,  and,  in  regard  to  the  two  classes 
mentioned,  the  protective  influence  is  but  partial. 

The  therapeutic  effect  of  the  protective  operation  is  to  aid  in  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  inflammation.  This  is  its  characteristic  aim 
and  object.  That  the  measure  has  such  an  influence,  and  one  of  no 
little  efficacy,  is  shown  by  daily  experience  and  observation.  We 
constantly  witness  the  efforts  of  nature  to  avail  herself  of  this  thera- 
peutic principle.  She  covers  small  sores  with  a  scab,  upon  the  fall- 
ing off*  of  which,  the  surface  is  found  to  have  healed  beneath  it.  In 
extensive  vesications,  if,  upon  the  escape  of  the  liquid,  the  epidermia 
lies  undisturbed  in  contact  with  the  surface,  the  inflammation  gener- 
rally  ceases,  and  a  new  cuticle  soon  forms ;  whereas,  if  the  protection 
of  the  cuticle  be  removed,  the  denuded  surface  is  very  apt  to  become 
still  more  inflamed.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  best  dress- 
ing for  a  blister,  which  it  is  desired  to  heal,  is  the  cuticle  as  nearly 
unbroken  as  possible.  When  such  protection  is  impracticable,  nature 
endeavours  to  supply  the  place,  either  by  the  production  of  pus, 
which  answers  the  purpose  partially,  or  by  throwing  out  a  layer  of 
coagulable  lymph,  which  produces  a  still  greater  protective  effect. 
We  every  day  see  slight  inflammation,  spontaneous  or  accidental, 
yield  to  the  simple  application  of  a  piece  of  court-plaster,  which, 
without  such  protection,  would  often  advance  and  prove  very  annoy- 
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iig.    Li  menfc  taMi,  ve  kave  liad  ibadaiit  opportnutieB  of  wit- 
Ae  8UM  dfeet^  frcm  the  apfdicstxMi  of  eoUodm  and 


Upoai  wbat  principle  do  Uiose  mgents  opermtd  f  So  &r  ms  coooens 
die  protoetm  thej  aSwd  against  mechaiiioal  injur,  aa  from  frietioo. 
Band,  dnaty  ele^  or  known  dynamical  initanta,  or  eT«a  diangee  of 
tOBperatnre,  tlieir  inilnenoe  is  intelligible.  Tber  obviate  the  elfects 
of  dieae  initant  canaoBy  and,  in  cases  of  existing  inflammation,  enable 
natnre  to  ifcct  a  eora.    Bnt  this  is  not  all  tbey  dow 

It  is  obriooB  tkat  thej  act  advantageoosly  also  by  exdnding  the 
atmoqihcrie  air;  for,  if  this  is  admitted,  the  exchmion  of  all  other 
agents  often  proTos  quite  nnarailing.  But  the  air  is  not  in  itself 
irritant.  We  are  always  suroonded  with  it ;  we  are  constantly  in- 
haling it  eren  down  to  the  delicate  resicnlar  tissne  of  the  Inngs;  it 
is  probably  never  entirely  absent  from  the  alimentaiy  canal;  it  has 
often  fimnd  its  way  into  seroos  cavities  and  the  areolar  tissne;  and 
yet  inflammation  is  not  obserred  to  result  from  it,  nnder  these  cir- 
inmslsni  in  The  air  is  perfectly  bland.  Some  have  explained  the 
reanh  by  reference  to  the  drying  inflaence  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
prodnoea  a  condition  of  things  in  denuded,  wounded,  or  ulcerated 
surfiMes,  which  strmgly  tends  to  excite  or  sustain  inflammation. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  truth  in  this  explanation.  The  protectives  oer* 
tainly  do  good  in  this  way,  in  diseased  and  uncovered  surfaces.  But 
it  veiy  often  happens  that  such  surfaces  may  be  kept  abundantly 
moist,  so  as  entirely  to  obviate  the  dryiog  elect  of  the  air,  yet  with- 
out  improving;  whereas,  if  completely  protected  against  the  contact 
of  the  air,  they  quickly  begin  to  amend,  and  soon  heal  entirely.  The 
aame  elect,  moreover,  is  observed  from  the  protectives,  in  diminish- 
ing inflammation  upon  surfaces  with  the  epidermis  or  epithelium 
sound,  and  when  moisture  or  dryness  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the 
consideration  in  the  case.  There  must  be  some  other  method  of  ac- 
counting for  the  eflect.  The  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation. 

That  the  air  b  bland,  in  its  ordinary  influence  in  health,  is  owing 
to  the  existence  of  a  due  balance  between  its  dynamic  properties 
and  the  requisitions  of  the  system.  The  air  is  always  performing 
important  functions,  not  only  in  the  longs«  but  upon  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  probably  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  always  sup- 
plying oxygen  and  receiving  carbonic  acid.  This  is  certain  in 
relation  to  the  air-passages;  has,  I  think,  been  proved  in  relation 
to  the  skin;  and  is  fairly  inferrible  to  be  true  also  in  the  alin 
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canal.  In  the  healthy  state,  it  imparts  enough  oxygen,  and  re- 
eeives  enough  carbonic  acid,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  system;  and 
nothing  more  happens  than  the  regular  maintenance  of  the  systemic 
fnnctions.  Bat,  when  inflammation  is  established  in  any  portion  of 
die  great  surfaces,  with  which  the  air  is  in  contact,  as  it  consists  in, 
or  is  attended  with  an  elevation  of  the  vital  fanctions,  more  air  is 
required  to  support  the  excited  process.  More  oxygen  is  consumed, 
more  carbonic  acid  formed,  and  more  heat  evolved.  A  portion  of 
this  oxygen  the  inflamed  surface  receives  from  the  contiguous  air. 
If^  therefore,  we  exclude  this  air,  we  cut  off  one  source  of  the  pabu* 
Inm  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  inflammatory  process,  which 
consequently  diminishes  or  ceases.  It  may  be  said  to  die  for  want 
of  aliment.  This  is  a  simple  explanation,  and  it  will,  I  think,  apply 
to  all  the  problems  that  can  be  presented  in  the  case.  The  presence 
of  the  air  supports  the  inflammation;  remove  it,  and  the  inflamed 
parts  must  then  depend  for  their  supply  of  oxygen  solely  on  that 
brought  with  the  blood  from  the  lungs;  and,  though  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  inflammation  must  cease,  when  the  locsl 
supply  of  air  is  cut  off,  especially  after  fever  has  set  in,  by  which 
the  movement  of  the  blood  is  accelerated,  yet  one  influence  is  cer- 
tainly added  to  those  which  favour  the  reduction  and  resolution  of 
the  inflammatory  state. 

Nor  is  this  influence  confined  to  inflammations  entirely  superficial. 
It  enters,  for  a  considerable  depth,  into  the  tissues ;  and  subcuta- 
neous inflammation,  as  in  the  cellular  tissue,  muscles,  and  lymphatic 
glands,  is  often  much  relieved. 

There  are  two  objects  in  the  use  of  protective  measures;  one  to 
prevent,  the  other  to  cure  inflammation.  When  a  part  is  liable  to  be 
injured  by  friction,  or  by  irritating  liquids,  we  cover  it  with  the  view 
of  obviating  injury.  Thus,  bed-sores  are  prevented  by  lead-plaster, 
applied  over  the  parts  exposed  to  injury,  and  surfaces  liable  to  the 
action  of  irritating  secretions  are  guarded  by  covering  them  with 
some  stiff  unctuous  substance.  But  the  therapeutic  effect  is  that 
for  which  the  class  is  mainly  used. 


The  protective  agents  are  of  two  kinds;  one  operating  of  them- 
selves, the  other  through  changes  produced  in  the  surface  of  appli* 
cation.  The  former  are  purely  mechanical,  simply  serving,  by 
their  presence,  to  exclude  irritating  agents;  the  latter  at  first  act 
dynamically  or  chemically  on  the  tissues,  the  surface  of*  which  they 
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BO  miter  ms  to  render  it  ittsensible  to  irritmnta,  and  imperrions  to  the 
ftir;  mnd  m  portion  of  the  tissue  itself  is  thus  made  to  proteet  the 
remainder.  The  one  kind  are  direct^  the  oth^  indirect  protectires. 
Coort-plaster  and  eoUodion  are  examples  of  the  former ;  nitrate  of 
silver  and  iodine,  of  the  lattv •  I  shall  consider  them  in  these  two 
divisions. 

1.  Direct  Prateetives. 

This  dirision  inclades  all  sabstances,  themselres  inert,  which  are 
employed  to  corer  exposed  sorfaces,  so  as  to  guard  them  against  irri* 
tating  agents.  It  is  obvious  that  they  must  be  themselres  wholly 
murritating;  as  otherwise,  they  would  directly  contribute  to  produce 
or  increase  what  they  are  intended  to  prevent,  diminish,  or  remove. 
Hence  the  great  practical  importance  of  ascertaining  that  the  sub- 
stances used  are  pure,  and  uninjured  by  exposure,  fraudulent  admix- 
ture, or  Careless  preparation.  The  physician  is  often  foiled  in  his 
purpose  by  want  of  attention  to  this  object. 

L  OLEAGINOUS  SUBSTANCES. 

Under  this  head,  I  include  both  liquid  oils  and  fats,  together  with 
wax,  as  of  dosely  analogous  nature.  Of  the  origin,  preparation,  and 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  these  bodies,  I  shall  say  little  or 
nothing;  as  they  are  generally  well  known,  and  if  the  reader  desire 
information,  he  will  find  it  in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

Of  the  liquid  oils,  those  usually  employed  are  the  olive  oil  and 
almond  oil ;  of  the  fats,  lard,  suet,  and  spermaceti,  including  wax. 
Others  are  occasionally  used ;  but  none  which  produce  effects  differ- 
ent from  those  attainable  through  the  particular  substances  above 
mentioned.  Whatever  may  be  popularly  thought  upon  the  subject, 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  specific  in  the  operation  of  goose  greoMe^ 
rabbit' $faty  bear' 9  greau^  or  even  the  fat  ofserpente. 

1.  OUYE  Dili. — Oleum  Ouvis.  U.  S.j  Lond.y  I!d.j  Dub. 
ALMOND  OIL. — Olbum  Amtqdaub.  U.S.j  LoncL 

These  oils,  of  which  the  former  is  procured  by  expression  from 
olives,  the  latter  in  the  same  manner  from  sweet  almonds,  may  be 
considered,  in  their  protective  capacity,  as  identical  in  their  prop- 
erties and  uses.  They  are  both  nutritious,  and  both  in  largo  doses 
mildly  laxative;  but  with  these  properties  at  present  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  olive  oil,  as  the  least  costly,  is  most  frequently 
used. 
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Rubbed  ap  with  mnciUge  or  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  loaf  sugar,  they 
form  an  emulsion,  which,  by  sheathing  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  may  prore  useful  in  allaying  cough,  and  moderat- 
ing the  uneasiness  of  stomatitis  and  angina.  Almond  oil  is  usually 
preferred  for  this  purpose.  A  fluidounoe  may  be  rubbed  with  half  a 
fluidounce  of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  two  drachms  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  then  mixed  with  five  or  six  fluidounces  of  water. 

They  are  sometimes  applied,  unmixed,  to  dry,  harsh,  cracked  or 
excoriated,  and  inflamed  or  irritated  surfaces,  to  soften  and  protect 
them ;  but  much  more  frequently  they  are  used  for  this  purpose  in 
combination  with  substances,  such  as  wax  or  spermaceti,  which  give 
them  more  consistence.  These  combinations  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  places.  Olive  oil,  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  is 
thought,  in  the  East,  to  be  a  preventive  and  remedy  of  the  plague. 

Very  often  these  oils  are  employed  to  serve  as  vehicles  for  other 
substances,  which  they  also  dilute  when  too  acrid;  but  this  applica- 
tion of  them  has  been  noticed  under  the  several  substances  with 
which  they  are  thus  associated. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  olive  cU  and  lime-water,  forming  a 
kind  of  soap,  is  much  and  advantageously  used  as  a  dressing  for 
burns  and  scalds,  at  their  first  occurrence.  There  is  probably  no 
better  application  for  the  first  two  or  three  days.  It  should  be 
thickly  applied,  on  cloth,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface.  The 
TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  flaxseed  oilj  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
greater  cheapness,  but  no  other,  and  is  rather  less  agreeable. 

2.  LABD. — Adbps.  U.S.J  Land. — AxuNQiA.  JEd.^  Duh. 

This  is  the  prepared  fat  of  the  hog.  When  used  as  a  protective, 
it  should  contain  no  common  salt,  and  must  be  perfectly  free  from 
rancidity.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  lard  taken  internally  is 
highly  nutritious.  Its  use  as  an  ingredient  of  laxative  enemata  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

Alone,  it  is  more  frequently  used  as  a  protective  to  irritated  sur- 
faces than  the  liquid  oils;  and  is  sometimes,  especially  in  cold  weather, 
applied  as  a  dressing  to  wounds  and  blisters ;  but  it  is  too  diffluent, 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  to  be  used  advantageously  for  this 
purpose,  unless  incorporated  with  some  firmer  material. 

Lard  has  recently  attracted  much  attention,  and  been  extensively 
used,  as  an  external  remedy  in  scarlet  fever.  It  was  introduced 
into  use  for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Schneemann,  of  Hanover,  Germany, 
who  employs  it  in  the  form  of  fat  bacon.  The  whole  surface,  except- 
ing the  sculp  and  face,  is  rubbed  with  it  night  and  morning.    I  have 
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wmd  sn  exceOeBt  prei»rmfii<»u  I;  coibs^:^  of  rwite  «^h^T^  ^hi^.^^i 
oQ.  &&d  epermacra,  widi  a  t^tt  smrnE  prv^porik^a  %>f  %^i11^  %*\ 
There  m  no  vzkIboie  prepmrailon  better  ft^Upted  to  cxw^rvi^us;  a\u) 
irrhsted  mxrfMce^  espedallT  citftpped  liuoids  ftnJ  H{^  ]Vr«kK>ii»  >ktk%vn' 
kndf  are  liable  to  be  chapped  in  winter,  in^imot  vK^  betlt^v  ttuu^  nftov 
cadi  washing  of  tbe  hands  irixh  soap  and  vaier,  lo  rub  ibeiu  x'\\'T 
ilionnighlT  with  this  ointment,  and  then  ear^fU)\^*  wipe  lK\'m  %'V, 
without  again  introducing  thena  into  waier.  The  «kiu  isi  lhu»  )vih^ 
aenred  sound  and  soft,  and  much  vejcation  aiu)  uuH\n\*i^uie)UH'  a\  widest 
It  is  the  plan  I  hare  adopted  during  my  h^vApiia)  duties  aiu)  aUi^VM 
found  effectual.  The  rose  water  give»  a  ptiHiaiant  ai^^U  It^  this  yw^^' 
aration.     It  should  be  frequentlj  renowtnU  a*,  if  Vpf  to 
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become  rancid,  and  nnfit  for  use.  Anodier  method  of  accomplishing 
the  same  object  in  relation  to  the  hands,  when  chapped,  is  every 
night,  at  bedtime,  to  mb  them  thoroughly  with  perfectly  sweet  oil  or 
lard,  to  sleep  with  them  gloved,  and  next  morning  to  wash  them  with 
soap  and  water. 

Spbrmacbti  Cbratb  (^Oeratum  Cetaeeif  U.  S.,  Lend.)  is  made 
by  melting  together  spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  olive  oil.  If  the 
ingredients  are  pure  and  sweet,  it  forms  an  excellent  dressing  for 
blisters,  excoriated  surfaces,  wounds,  and  ulcers,  when  the  object  is 
not  to  make  any  specific  impression  on  them,  but  merely  to  favour 
their  healing  by  protecting  them  from  the  air,  etc.  The  cerate  is 
often  also  used  as  a  vehicle  for  substances  applied  with  other  objects. 

6.  YELLOW  WAX.— Cera  Flava.  U.  S.y  Ed.,  Duh. 
WHITE  WAX. — Cera  Alba.  U.  S.y  Land.,  JBti.,  Dub. 

These  are  varieties  of  heen-wax  (cera) ;  the  yellow  being  the  crude 
wax  as  prepared  from  the  comb ;  the  white,  the  same  purified  by  a 
bleaching  process,  which  deprives  it  of  colouring  and  odorous  matter. 
The  white  wax  is  that  usually  preferred  in  the  preparation  of  oint- 
ments, cerates,  and  plasters,  for  which  purpose  it  is  much  used.  Its 
advantages  are  that  it  is  perfectly  bland,  and,  by  its  physical  prop- 
erties, serves  to  give  a  proper  consistence  and  tenacity  to  the  prep- 
aration. The  protective  compounds,  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient, 
are  the  ointment  of  rose  water  and  spermaceti  ceratej  just  described, 
and  the  following. 

SiMPLB  Cbratb  (Oeratum  Simplex,  U.S.;  Ceratumy  Lend.)  is 
made  by  melting  together  two  parts  of  lard  and  one  of  white  wax. 
This  is  the  preparation  most  commonly  used  for  dressing  blisters, 
excoriations,  wounds,  and  ulcers,  when  the  pure  protective  influence 
is  required.  Peculiar  care  should  be  taken  to  prepare  it  from  per- 
fectly sound  materials,  and  afterwards  to  keep  it  sweet. 

SiMPLB  Ointment  {Unguentum  Simplex,  U.S.,  Ed.)  differs  from 
the  preceding  preparation  only  in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients; 
four  parts  of  lard  being  employed  to  one  of  wax,  instead  of  two 
parts,  as  in  simple  cerate.  The  proportions  in  the  cerate  are  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  firm  covering  for  ulcers,  etc.,  in  which  the  unc- 
tuous matter  will  retain  its  place,  and  not,  by  melting  with  the  heat 
of  the  body,  sink  into  the  dressings.  The  ointment  is  much  softer, 
and,  though  it  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  especially  in  cold 
weather,  is  more  frequently  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines, 
to  be  applied  by  inunction,  or  spread  on  linen  or  patent  lint. 


Soiiff  •Cnuos  (Ogmtum  Stgumm.  H^.)  k  jB»ie  £tiiii  «  ^otum 
«f  wakmmmMt  of  Jnd»  soap,  wiute  mia^  «ttd  aim  luL  Tlw  «»)iitimi 
oT  the  sih  of  kmd  k  first  boikd  with  the  soiq^  md  afW  due  iMnuwn^ 
tBBK&am  m  insorponctod  iritb  the  wax  jmd  oil  mehed  tcj^fether.  In 
thefiist^HErt  nf  the  jijuceib  Ae  &trvacicb  of  the  soap  unite  with  tbi^ 
prntasideaf  load,  inning  the  ^srqper  ioad  yimmm^  wcfaife^die  aootie 
aoidaiidwdamiitetDfamiaoBtaseafmk.  XheiMparatiaa^thiii^ 
fine,iB78a%  amiKtnre  of  load  plaoter  and  jus6taae  uf  sodawid)  th^ 
ail  jmd  waK,  whioh  oonvort  it  into  a  oenao.  It  s  a  handsooie  ytep^ 
jBatioa,  sad  miifub  £ir  a  protective  dreaaiiig,  m  all  oasos  in  whioh 
a  gently  aedative  ingmBiim  from  the  jmiparatian  of  load  mi^jf  )ie  aS; 
1^  same  time  indisated. 


n.  TLASTEHS, 


PhatBramre  in  themadvia^iMagroallTpratouii^wi;  «ad,llMa^^i'«iy 
oitBii  paqioBBij  inodicacted  in  finidi  a  waj  as  to  irrigate  «r  inllaiiiOH  ^ff" 
wstb  a  WW  to  a  ^leoieral  imjireBfflaa  «&  t^  «;piit0ia  lia^oagli  ahufrfK 
liiOT  arrerdieileBB  'exchide  the  iuflofnioe  «f  t^  air,  atad  l^yan  {mt 
ant^ihlQ^^licaBT  tgioa  waderl^^  Soa^^ftiKaii 

fB*Dbahi}T  operate  noefioDT  in  the  haxer  meithod  wjiiioal  ha^nnir  Vm 
iafteDdod  te  da  aa.  Thun^  rhr  jlinrnrr  nnrlr  ira\  ■aimwMt  (i  fiPl^ 
fmBmmmm  (L  €!€),  Bwrpwmiy  j^xsl  (li.  75S).  and  0!«M^a  jwry?4  (*• 
7i»9)i,  whidi  aire  «mpik»jed  as  i^eralaTos  ia  ohrMiic  limaaatism  ia  the 
looBfi  aad  eibealwne,  ohroBk  fwelliags  of  the  joatGi^  a^d  ^variov  «a)K 
cataaetoiif  inflaamaatoij  taiDeJaclaoii&,  aad  which  certaialT  <^ftiea  pvvK 
daoe  resj  hifipj  «fec&s  in  thoae  cosmpltxat^  fi^halh^  <fi«imte  ai^ 
Bach  l)j  exdadBi^  a^^ea  £roai  the  sahcwtiae<oas  tia&wes  as  >!(T  a 
reralfiiTe  nifiiesk<oe.  la  thk  wij^  too,  we  caa  aad«ra«aad  the  aaeftil 
eSKts  of  the  inm  fistit'er  or  ^tremgfJ^inff  fis^tfr  (i  4^^\  whicK^ 
applSeid  to  the  smaD  of  the  back,  aad  the  larpM-  joimt^  ha»  ^i^^^ffM^  to 
ixspirt  strength :  wh«>eas^  it  has  simplv  reiaovM  rhe«aMi)io  i^r  <^h<^ 
jfiHaiTnitoiy  oonditaoiiSs  paLTtlr  at  least  throa^  the  iv^htst  h^'V^ 
wmggesitd.  So  aUo  with  the  aierwnMif  |rfa^^  {lu  2l^V  "irhk^,  while 
it  b  filightl J  affecting  the  spiem,  is  operating  6iV(mni)h)>r  <m  the  pv>o^ 
tectire  principle.  All  the  above  pr^paratioii^  hax^  Ke<^  nv^tk^l 
wader  the  proper  heads.  There  ar^  a  few  whi<cK  Ahwi  iK^^r  pe<^lUr 
applicability  to  protectiTe  parpooess  deaerr^  to  be  iMra  |pi>  Af 

nocieed  heneu 
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1.  LEAD  PLASTEB. — Emplastbum  Plumbi.  U.8.^  Lond. — 
Emplabtbum  Lithabotbi.  JEd.j  Dvh. — Litharge  Plaster. — Dia* 

ehyUnu 

This  has  been  already  sufficiently  described  (i.  175).  It  is  here 
noticed  only  to  call  attention  to  its  peculiar  usefulness,  not  only  in 
relieving  excoriation  and  other  superficial  inflammation^  which  it  does 
partly  by  the  sedative  influence  of  the  lead,  but  also  as  a  protection 
against  these  conditions.  To  prevent  bed-sores,  or  injury  to  the  skin 
from  other  modes  of  pressure  and  friction,  as  from  the  pad  of  a  truss, 
and  various  surgical  dressings,  this  answers  often  an  excellent  pur- 
pose; the  only  objection  being  its  want  of  sufficient  tenacity.  This 
deficiency  is  supplied  in  the  following  preparation. 

2.  EESIIT  PLASTEB.  —  Emplastbum  RssiNiB.  U.  S.y  Land., 
Dub. — Emplastbum  Rbsinosum.  JEd. — EmplaBtrum  Adhxrivum. 
— Adhesive  Plaster. 

This  consists  of  the  lead  plaster  with  the  addition  of  a  little  resin, 
which  gives  it  adhesiveness.  It  is  very  much  used  in  the  dressing  of 
wounds  and  ulcers,  in  the  former  to  keep  their  edges  together,  in  the 
latter  to  approximate  and  give  support  to  the  granulations.  But, 
while  answering  these  purposes,  it  probably  aids  the  cure,  especially 
in  the  ulcers,  by  excluding  the  air.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  no  plan 
of  treating  ulcers  in  the  legs  more  efiectively  than  by  the  adhesive 
plaster  and  bandaging. 

8.  SOAP  PLASTEB. — ^EMPLASTBUM  Sapokis.  U.S.jLond.fJSd.y 
Dub. 

This  is  the  lead  plaster  incorporated  with  a  little  soap.  It  has 
long  been  employed  as  a  discutient  application  to  tumours  and  swollen 
joints.  If  the  principles  above  inculcated  are  founded  in  truth,  we 
can  easily  understand  how  this  preparation  may  act  antiphlogistically, 
and  thus  perhaps  be  disposed  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  found  it  a  very  useful  remedy. 


III.   COLLODION. 
COLLODIUM.  U.S. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  a  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  ether, 
which  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  in  the  year  1847, 
by  Dr.  J.  P.  Maynard,  then  a  student  of  medicine  in  Boston.  For 
the  mode  of  preparing  it,  see  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (11th  ed.}. 
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JPrapertim,     CoDocliiiii  ib  «  eoloarlens^  tmngfwcrqut  liquid,  of  the 

oonsiBtenoe  of  thin  fiynip.     On  exj^omr^  to  the  air,  the  edinr  rmfiidly 

e^mporatflt,  and  the  lohitioii  thiekem  so  an  to  he  unfit  for  am. 

Henoe,  it  must  be  kept  hi  well-stopped  bottles,  and  in  vwny  small 

onaa,  in  order  to  obviate  the  neeessitr  of  freqaentlT  opening  them. 

When  ihe  aolotion  is  apraad  out  miiformly,  by  means  of  a  brash, 

^lere  s  soon  formed,  in  eoaaeqiieaoe  of  the  evaporation  of  the  ether, 

a  tiiin,  twmaparent,  very  tenaeiooB  pellide,  which  adheres  firmly  to 

•die  «mrfiu»  with  whidi  it  is  in  eontaet.     This  is  impermeable  by  air, 

and  insolable  in  wator,  so  as  to  protect  the  smrfiwe  completely  against 

Aose  agents.    But,  in  the  process  of  solidification,  the  preparation 

mdergoes  considerable  contraction,  and  acquires  a  oertaia  degree 

of  inelastic  rigiditT^  which  causes  it,  when  applied  to  a  3rieilding  sub*- 

stance  like  the  skin,  to  produce  contraction.     This  iMt  property, 

thongfa  nsefol  for  certain  pnrposes  in  surgery,  is  veiy  inoonvenient 

for  others;  and  for  the  latter  shcmld  be  corrected  if  possiUa. 

Several  diflferent  additions  have  been  proposed,  with  varioos  de^ 
groes  of  BoooesB,  to  obviate  this  inconvenienoe.  An  aoooont  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Bache  in  the  U.  &  Dispensatory, 
before  referred  to.  Among  them  glycerin,  proposed  by  MM.  Cap 
and  Garot,  is  probsbly  the  most  efBcient.  Two  parts  of  glycerin 
added  to  100  of  collodion,  according  to  these  writers,  entirely  ob« 
viate  the  disadvantages  allnded  to,  giving  to  the  pellicle  formed  a 
pUability  and  elssticity  which  prevent  injmions  contraction,  and  per^ 
mit  free  movement  of  the  partes  that  msy  be  covered. 

rset.  In  consequence  of  the  adhesiveness  and  firmness  of  the 
pellicle  formed  by  collodion,  and  of  its  impermeability  by  water  and 
air,  it  answers  an  excellent  purpose  for  retaining  the  surfsoos  of  in- 
cised wounds  in  contact,  as  a  dressing  for  ulcers  ia  which  oontmction 
and  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air  are  indicated,  and  as  a  covering 
for  superficial  abraaons. 'slight  injuries,  excoriated  nipples,  inter- 
trigo, etc  Inflammatioa  is  obviated,  and  the  parts  in  general  heal 
kindly  under  its  protection,  with  which  washing  with  water  does  not 
interfere.  Another  surgical  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  applied  is 
to  obviate  the  erections  attendant  on  gonorrhoea ;  the  whole  organ 
being  enveloped  in  a  coating,  which  renders  expansion  impossible. 
(See  Am,  Jcunu  Med*  Seu<,  N.  S.,  xxvi.  518.)  It  has  boon  used  in 
other  cases,  to  prevent  motion,  and  thus  answer  the  purposes  of 
splints.  A  casing  for  inflamed  joints  might  sometimes  prove  useful 
in  this  way,  and  possibly  also  on  the  protective  principle;  but  the 
method  should  be  avoided  in  severe  and  acute  cases. 
VOL.  IL — 54 
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.  Collodion  has  also  been  considerably  used  for  the  cure  of  saper- 
ficial  inflammation.  Thus,  it  has  been  highly  recommended  in  ery- 
iipeloM  and  varioiti  cutaneous  eruptions^  in  which  it  is  supposed  to 
operate  partly  by  emptying  the  blood-vessels  through  compression. 
I  believe  that  the  bene^t  accrues  much  more  from  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  air;  and,  indeed,  the  compression  has  sometimes 
provoked  an  increase  of  the  disease  by  thei  irritation  of  the  surround- 
ing skin.  Dr.  Christen,  assistant  physician  to  the  hospital  at  Prague, 
derived  no  permanent  advantage  from  it  in  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion associated  with  fever;  but  found  it  of  decided  advantage  in  that 
affection  when  of  purely  local  origin,  proceeding  from  wounds,  etc. 
The  same  writer  tried  it  in  the  early  stage  of  smallpozj  with  the 
view  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  eruption  in  the  face;  but,  though 
used  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  efiect.  (/6i(2.,  zxv.  418.)  It  has  been  employed  also  in 
chilblainij  and  is  supposed,  applied  thickly  over  the  surface,  to  have 
aided  in  the  dueussion  of  btU>oeSj  and  in  the  cure  of  sweUed  testicle. 
Mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  castor  oil,  it  is  said  to  form  an  excellent 
dressing  for  bums  and  scalds.  The  compression  it  produces  renders 
it  sometimes  efficient  in  the  suppression  of  hemarrhagey  and  it  has 
been  recommended  for  this  purpose  in  leech-bites.  It  may  be  used, 
moreover,  for  giving  a  lining  to  carious  excavations  in  teethj  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  the  air.  Its  efficiency  has  been  supposed  to 
extend  even  to  internal  inflammation ;  and  the  cure  of  an  alarming 
case  of  puerperal  peritonitis  has  been  ascribed  to  the  application  of 
a  layer  of  collodion  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen.  (M. 
Latour,  L'  Union  MSdicahy  No.  8.) 

It  is  most  conveniently  applied  by  a  brush.  The  modified  solu- 
tion, before  described,  should  be  preferred  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory aficctions  of  the  skin. 

CAOUTCHOUC  and  QUTTA  PERCHA  have  properties  similar 
to  those  of  collodion,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  By 
taking  advantage  of  their  solubility  in  chloroform,  solutions  of  them 
may  be  made,  which,  when  applied  in  thin  layers,  very  quickly  leave 
pellicles  on  the  surface,  having  the  impermeability  of  that  of  collo- 
dion, without  the  same  rigidity.  Such  solutions  have  been  consider- 
ably used  in  cutaneous  afiections.  That  of  gutta  percha  is  generally 
preferred.  It  may  be  used  in  all  kinds  of  chronic  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, especially  in  the  scaly  afiections,  and  the  advanced  stages  of 
eczema.     It  will  often  prove  useful  in  the  acute  eruptions,  though 
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less  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  watery  or  pumloid  secre* 
tion.  In  ery$ipela9  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  beneficially,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  over  collodion,  that  it  does  not  equally 
irritate  by  compression.  Success,  too,  is  claimed  for  it  in  rendering 
the  eruption  in  smallpox  abortive.  In  fact,  it  may  be  used  in  all 
cases  of  superficial  inflammation  and  slight  injuries,  in  the  treatment 
of  which  the  protective  principle  is  applicable.  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dub-^ 
lin,  bears  special  testimony  in  its  favour  as  a  remedy  in  cutaneous 
diseases;  and  I  have  myself  employed  it  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  An  investing  layer  of  this  kind  might  even  be  tried  about 
the  knees  and  larger  joints,  affected  with  obstinate  rheumatism,  or 
other  chronic  inflammation.  A  closely  fitting  and  adhering  coat  of 
caoutchouc  is  thought  to  hftve  proved  useful  in  such  cases. 

The  solution  in  chloroform  should  be  saturated,  and  the  applica- 
tion made  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  which,  on  each  occa- 
sion, should  be  immersed  in  boiling  water,  to  prevent  its  becoming 
clogged  by  the  solidified  material.  The  application  should  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  covering  complete. 
In  the  scaly  and  scabby  affections,  the  skin  should  be  first  cleared, 
if  possible,  by  poulticing,  etc. 


2.  Indirect  Protectives. 

These  operate,  in  the  sound  state  of  the  skin,  by  so  altering  the 
epidermis  as  probably  to  render  it  impermeable  to  the  air,  and  pre- 
vent the  influence  of  oxygen  on  the  parts  beneath.  Applied  to  the 
mucous  membranes,  they  enter  into  combination  with  the  superfi- 
cial portion  of  the  epithelium,  or  its  whole  thickness,  forming  a  similar 
protecting  layer.  In  ulcers  they  combine  with  the  albumen  of  the 
secretions,  and  with  the  superficial  tissue,  and  thus  form  an  insoluble 
covering  for  the  surface.  These  effects  are  produced  by  several  of 
the  escharotics;  and  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  an  alterative  influ- 
ence, or  the  removal  of  the  diseased  structure,  their  eflScacy  in  promot- 
ing the  healing  of  ulcers  may  be  explained.  Three  of  this  set  of  pro- 
tectives merit  special  notice;  nitrate  of  silver,  iodine^  and  creasotc. 

L  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

AKGENTI  NITRAS. 

This,  I  believe,  operates  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy  most  c£5- 
ciently  through  the  protection  it  affords  to  the  subjacent  tissue.   The 
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cuticle,  blackened  under  its  operation,  loses  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  liquids  and  air  can  find  entrance  and 
exit,  and  probably  becomes  much  less  permeable.  Hence  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  escharotic  in  erysipelatous  and  erythematous  inflamma- 
tion, and  in  numerous  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  white  layer  which 
it  forms  with  the  mucous  tissue  may  operate  on  the  same  principle ; 
'  as  may  the  insoluble  white  pellicle  which  it  leaves  upon  ulcerated  and 
abraded  surfaces.  But,  under  the  head  of  escharDtics,  the  effects  of 
nitrate  of  silver  have  been  sufficiently  detailed;  and  I  allude  to  them 
here  only  as  belonging  to  the  present  category  of  influences,  and 
illustrative  of  the  principles  stated. 


IL   IODINE. 
lODINIUM. 

This  is  another  agent  which  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  numer- 
ous superficial  disorders,  of  a  nature  to  be  benefited  through  the 
protective  agency.  The  tincture  of  iodine  is  the  preparation  usually 
employed  for  the  purpose,  and,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  will 
answer  very  well.  When,  however,  a  very  strong  impression  is  de- 
manded, the  tincture  may  be  saturated,  which  is  easily  done  by 
leaving  in  the  bottle  a  little  more  iodine  than  is  dissolved.  The 
strength  may  be  made  still  greater  by  using  iodide  of  potassium, 
which  increases  the  solvent  power  of  alcohol  as  it  does  of  water. 
Thus,  by  adding  half  a  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  alcohol,  it  may  be  made  to  dissolve  a  drachm  of  iodine.  A 
solution  of  this  kind  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Todd,  of  London.  Some 
prefer  an  ethereal  solution^  of  the  same  strength  as  the  officinal  tinc- 
ture, under  the  idea  that  it  is  less  painful;  and,  as  the  ether  rapidly 
evaporates,  while  the  alcohol  remains  for  some  time  to  stimulate  the 
surface,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  the  preference.  (Durkee, 
Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.y  N.  S.,  xxviii.  108.) 

A  solution  in  glycerin  has  recently  been  employed,  m  a.  substitute 
for  the  tincture,  with  asserted  advantage.  With  the  aid  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  this  solvent  will  take  up  a  large  proportion  of  iodine. 
Dr.  M.  llichter,  of  Vienna,  who  recommends  this  solution,  prepares 
it  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  iodide  in  two  of  glycerin,  and  then 
adding  this  to  one  part  of  iodine,  which  is  completely  dissolved  in  a 
few  hours.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil, 
and  should  be  covered  with  some  impervious  tissue,  as  of  oiled  silk 
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or  gutta  percha,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  iodine.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  remaining  liquid. 

When  one  of  these  preparations  is  applied  by  a  brush  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  it  rapidly  produces  a  yellow  discoloration  of  the  epider- 
mis, with  more  or  less  smarting  pain,  of  which  the  patient  sometimes 
complains  a  good  deal,  but  which  soon  subsides.  If  the  application 
has  been  moderate,  the  stain  gradually  disappears  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  iodine,  without  any  organic  change  in  the  cuticle.  But 
such  an  influence  is  of  little  or  no  effect  for  the  purposes  here  had  in 
view.  The  application  must  be  made  so  as  to  produce  a  deep-brown 
stain  of  the  cuticle,  which  should  be  so  much  affected  as  afterwards 
to  desquamate.  It  is  often  necessary,  moreover,  to  reapply  the  tinc- 
ture, and  to  do  so  repeatedly,  should  the  evidence  of  its  action  on 
the  epidermis  diminish.  I  have  often  noticed,  in  erysipelas,  while 
using  mucilaginous  dressings  of  slippery  elm  to  the  surface,  and 
tincture  of  iodine  to  the  border  of  the  inflammation,  that  the  stains 
produced  by  the  latter  rapidly  disappear  under  contact  with  the 
former ;  and  the  inference  is  that  such  a  contact  should  be  guarded 
against,  in  the  use  of  the  remedy. 

I!ry%ipela%  is  one  of  the  affections  in  which  iodine  has  shown  the 
greatest  antiphlogistic  power.  Applied  over  the  whole  surface,  it 
will  not  unfrequently  diminish  or  even  subdue  the  inflammation. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  erysipelas  is  usually  a  constitu- 
tional affection,  and  that,  if  the  inflammation  is  suppressed,  the 
disease  is  not  cured ;  and  there  may  be  danger  of  the  local  irrita- 
tion fixing  itself  elsewhere,  perhaps  in  some  internal  organ.  It  has 
happened  to  me  to  witness  a  fatal  case  of  such  translation;  and, 
though  the  local  application  made  in  that  instance  was  not  iodine, 
yet  the  principle  would  be  the  same  with  either,  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, always  avoided  any  efforts  at  once  to  cure  the  local  affection. 
But  when  disposed  to  spread  into  the  head,  or  too  extensively  else- 
where, I  have  very  long  been  in  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to  cir- 
cumscribe its  progress,  and  keep  it  within  due  bounds.  For  this 
purpose,  iodine  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole  the  most  convenient  and 
effectual  means.  It  should  be  applied  for  two  or  three  inches  in 
breadth,  partly  on  the  inflamed  and  partly  on  the  sound  surface. 
When  it  fails  to  check  the  march  of  the  inflammation,  it  usually 
moderates  its  severity.  In  local  erysipelas,  arising  from  wounds, 
with  or  without  the  suspicion  of  poison,  as  in  dissecting  wounds,  I 
have  also  been  in  the  habit  of  using  tincture  of  iodine,  and,  I  think, 
with  advantage. 
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In  herpen  and  eczema^  it  will  sometimes  arrest  the  disease  in  its 
early  stages;  but  in  the  latter  affection  it  will  often  fail,  because  the 
local  disease  is  sustained  by  a  powerful  constitutional  tendency;  and, 
in  many  cases,  no  stippr^sing  agents,  however  powerful,  are  capable 
of  subduing  it.     Herpetic  ringworms  will  frequently  yield  at  once. 

The  tincture  o,f  iodine  is  also  among  the  most  effective  means  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  variolous  eruption.  Applied  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  or  within  a  day  or  two,  it  will  often  very 
considerably  modify  it,  and  prevent  full  maturation  and  pitting. 

But  iodine  acts  also  on  deeper  inflammations.  Thus,  it  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  and  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  arm  or  leg,  such  as  occasionally  follow  wounds  of 
the  fingers  or  toes.  It  must  be  liberally  applied  upon  the  skin,  along 
the  course  of  the  inflamed  vessels.  It  may  be  similarly  employed  in 
inflammation  of  the  absorbent  glands. 

It  has  also  been  strongly  recommended  in  chronic  enlargements  of 
the  tonsils^  applied  directly  to  the  mucous  membrane  covering  them. 

It  is  highly  useful  in  inflamed  and  distended  bursae^  such  as  are 
frequently  noticed  in  rheumatic  patients,  and,  applied  freely  around 
the  joints,  has  proved  serviceable  in  similar  affections  of  the  synovial 
membranes.  Indeed,  it  may  be  locally  applied,  with  hope  of  benefit, 
in  most  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  and  tumefaction  of  the  Joints^ 
whether  rheumatic,  gouty,  or  scrofulous. 

Furuncles^  phlegmons  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  hnd  paronychia 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way;  and  corns  will  sometimes  disappear 
under  the  application. 

III.   CREASOTE. 
CREASOTUM. 

This  is  another  of  the  remedies  that  operate  indirectly  on  the  pro- 
tective principle.  Though  a  powerful  irritant  itself,  it  often  proves 
useful  in  ulcerative  affections.  When  applied  undiluted  to  a  surface 
of  this  kind,  it  coagulates  the  albumen,  and  thus  gives  a  white  coat- 
ing, which  protects  the  parts  beneath.  It  should  be  used  only  in  the 
indolent  and  flabby  ulcersy  the  phagedenic^  or  the  gangrenous  ulcers 
following  burns;  and  never  in  those  already  in  a  highly  inflamed 
state.  Mixed  with  about  four  parts  of  lard,  and  applied  every  two 
hours,  it  has  been  recommended  as  having  specific  powers  in  the  cure 
of  erysipelas.  On  a  former  occasion,  I  spoke  of  the  efficacy  of  crea- 
sote  in  toothache,  and  ascribed  it  in  part  to  the  insoluble  coating  it 
gives  to  the  carious  surface* 
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Besides  the  protectives  heretofore  considered,  we  may  rank  in  the 
class  certain  insoluble  substances  which  are  supposed,  when  swallowed, 
to  act  mainly  by  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  thereby  sheathing  them  against  the  influ- 
ence of  irritating  agents.  It  is  to  inflammatory  or  irritated  condi- 
tions of  this  membrane  that  they  are  considered  applicable;  and 
hence  they  have  been  employed  in  gastritis,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  cholera,  and  in  neuralgic  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
These  medicines  have  been  or  will  be  considered  elsewhere,  and  their 
uses  and  modes  of  action  referred  to,  and  they  are  mentioned  here 
only  to  collect  in  one  view  all  the  remedies  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  class.  To  this  set  of 
protectives  belong  calomel^  9ubnitrate  of  bismuth^  and  probably  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron^  all  given  in  very  large  doses ;  and  chalk  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  category,  when  taken  in  quan- 
tities beyond  the  solvent  powers  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  acids. 
It  is  not  only  when  taken  internally  that  these  medicines  act  usefully 
on  the  principle  of  protection.  In  the  form  of  powder,  or  rubbed  up 
with  mucilage,  they  have  been  applied,  with  supposed  advantage,  to 
external  ulcers  and  inflamed  mucous  surfaces,  as  in  gonorrhoea,  leu- 
corrhoea,  and  inflammation  of  the  rectum. 

Carbonate  of  lead  is  used  externally  for  the  same  purpose;  and, 
rubbed  up  with  flaxseed  oil,  in  the  form  of  white  painty  has  been 
recently  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Alfred  Freer,  in  erysipelas, 
eczema,  herpes,  furuncles  and  carbuncles,  bums,  and  painful  ulcers 
of  the  leg.  The  affected  part,  and  a  little  of  the  surface  beyond,  are 
painted  with  it,  by  means  of  a  feather,  and  a  fresh  layer  applied 
every  two  hours,  until  a  sufficient  coating  is  procured,  the  integrity  of 
which  must  afterwards  be  maintained.  (Lancet,  June,  1859,  p.  610.) 

The  sulphate  of  lead  produced  when  the  acetate  of  lead  and  sul- 
phate of  zinc  are  mixed,  is  probably  a  material  agent  in  the  cure  of 
gonorrhoea,  treated  by  that  mixture.  Through  its  insolubility  and 
weight,  it  adheres  to  the  mucous  surface,  and  may  thus  guard  it 
against  irritation. 
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DIVISION  IL 

NON-SYSTEMIC  REMEDIES. 

These  are  remedies  acting,  not  essentially  and  directly  on  the 
functions  or  organs,  but  on  some  extraneous  body  or  bodies  incident- 
ally present  in  the  system,  and  operating  injuriously  upon  it.  The 
division  includes  the  four  classes  of  antacids,  absorbents,  solvents, 
and  anthelmintics. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  classification  here  adopted,  that  the  two 
great  divisions  are  so  extremely,  one  might  almost  say,  so  absurdly 
different  in  their  dimensions.  My  only  answer  is,  that  this  is  the 
method  of  nature;  and  if  I  have  erred,  I  have  done  so  in  following 
her  footsteps.  If  the  inquirer  will  look,  beyond  the  science  which 
engages  our  attention,  out  into  the  broader  fields  of  nature,  he  will 
observe  similar  inequalites  constantly  repeated,  both  in  the  physical 
and  the  moral  world ;  and  will  learn  in  time  that,  though  they  may 
seem  discordant  when  viewed  partially,  yet  the  general  effect  is  that 
of  order  and  beauty.  Could  our  finite  capacity  embrace  the  whole, 
we  should  undoubtedly  find  unbroken  harmony. 


ANTACIDS. 

These  are  medicines  which  correct  acidity  in  whatever  part  of  the 
body  they  may  encounter  it.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that, 
in  some  parts  of  the  system,  the  presence  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
free  acid  is  normal,  and  even  essential  to  health.  Thus,  during  the 
period  of  digestion,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  gastric 
juice  is  normally  sour,  and  that  this  condition  is  greatly  promotive 
of  its  solvent  power;  and  a  certain  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine  is 
required,  in  order  that  the  phosphatic  salts  may  at  all  times  be  held 
in  solution.  It  is,  therefore,  only  an  excess  of  acid  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  functions  that  requires  correction.  Such  an  excess  frequently 
exists  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Though  it  is  probably  impossible 
that  the  blood  should  become  positively  acid  during  life,  yet  acid  sub- 
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stances  not  nnfrequentlj  are  either  generated  in  it  or  find  their  way 
into  it,  and  are  rejected  through  the  different  emunctorieSy  as  the 
skin,  lungSy  and  kidneys;  and  a  sour  breath,  and  sour  odour  of  the 
perspiration,  would  eyince  such  a  state  of  system.  Again,  a  consid- 
erable excess  of  acid  is  often  met  with  in  the  urine,  irritating  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  sometimes  leading  to 
the  deposition  of  uric  acid.  This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  the 
causes  of  this  excess,  its  symptoms,  or  its  efiects.  These  are  sub- 
jects for  the  pathologist.  Our  business  here  is  to  point  out  the 
methods  of  correcting  it;  at  least  to  indicate  those  measures  by 
which  the  efiects  of  acid,  abnormally  existing  in  the  system,  may  be 
obviated,  independently  of  any  agency  upon  the  functions. 

1.  Mode  of  Operation. 

The  most  efficient  method  of  accomplishing  this  object  is  by  means 
of  medicines  which  are  capable  of  uniting  with  and  neutralizing  the 
acids ;  of  converting  these  irritating  substances  into  mild  and  innox- 
ious neutral  salts.  Now  any  salifiable  base  will  accomplish  this 
object,  so  far  as  the  acids  in  the  alimentary  canal  are  concerned; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  could  all  be  used  for  this  purpose 
with  impunity.  The  oxides  of  silver,  copper,  antimony,  etc.,  are 
capable  of  neutralizing  acids,  but  in  doing  so  they  are  converted  into 
powerfully  irritating,  and  even  poisonous  salts.  It  is  only,  therefore, 
those  salifiable  bases  which  form  innoxious  compounds  with  the  acids 
they  neutralize,  that  can  be  used.  Of  this  kind  are  the  medicinal 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  their  carbonates,  with  the  exception 
of  baryta,  which  cannot  be  safely  used  for  the  purpose;  and  these 
are  the  substances  employed  as  direct  antacids. 

But  it  is  proper  to  make  some  discrimination  between  these  anta- 
cids. Some  are  insoluble,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  consequently  can- 
not enter  the  circulation  until  they  have  become  neutralized.  It  is 
clear  that  these  may  be  used  for  correcting  acid  in  the  primac  viae, 
but  not  in  the  blood,  or  the  secretions.  They  may,  indeed,  indirectly 
correct  acid  in  these  latter  situations,  by  preventing  its  entrance  into 
the  circulation  from  the  alimentary  canal;  but  they  cannot  act  upon 
that  which  may  exist  in  the  blood  already,  or  may  be  generated  in 
that  fiuid,  or  conveyed  into  it  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  disintegrat- 
ing tissues.  For  this  purpose  the  soluble  antacids  must  be  used, 
which,  if  in  excess,  after  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  in  the 
stomach,  may  then  enter  the  blood.  These,  after  having  restored 
the  requisite  degree  of  alkalinity  to  the  blood,  become  themselves 
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noxious,  and  are  thrown  off  by  the  emunctories,  and  thus  neutralize 
or  alkalize  the  secretions.  Sour  breath  and  sour  perspiration  may 
thus  be  corrected,  and  the  acidity  of  urine  replaeed  by  alkalinity 
of  that  liquid.  Magnesia  and  its  carbonate,  and  the  carbonate  of 
lime  are  in  the  former  category ;  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
and  lime-water,  in  the  latter. 

When  the  object  is  solely  to  alkalize  the  blood  or  the  urine,  it 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  neutral  alkaline  salts,  of 
which  the  acid  is  of  vegetable  origin ;  as,  for  example,  by  citrate 
of  potassa,  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  probably  acetate  of 
potassa.  Experiment  has  shown  that,  under  the  use  of  these  salts, 
in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  to  test- 
paper.  It  is  presumed  that  the  vegetable  acid  is  decomposed  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  that  the  alkaline  base  combines  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  enters  the  circulation  as  a  carbonate.  All  these  salts,  how- 
ever, have  been  already  sufficiently  considered  under  other  heads. 

2.  Therapeutic  Application. 

In  poisoning  ly  the  acids^  as  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  oxalic, 
and  even  tartaric  in  great  excess,  this  class  of  remedies  are  the  ap- 
propriate antidotes,  and  should  always  be  promptly  employed,  along 
with  free  dilution,  and  evacuants. 

Dyspepsia  often  offers  strong  indications  for  the  use  of  antacids, 
to  correct  the  cardialgia,  gastric  spasms,  and  other  uneasiness  so 
frequently  attendant  on  that  disorder.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  medicines  are  here  only  palliatives ;  and  that,  in  excess, 
they  may  do  harm,  partly  by  depriving  the  gastric  juice  of  its  normal 
proportion  of  acid,  and  partly  by  directly  irritating  the  stomach. 
Their  use,  therefore,  requires  judgment,  and  they  should  not  be  given 
indiscriminately  in  dyspepsia,  whenever  any  little  uneasiness  may 
seem,  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  to  require  them. 

In  infantile  colics^  and  other  digestive  disorders,  acid  is  a  very 
frequent  cause  of  the  suffering,  and  the  antacids  are  of  great  ser- 
vice, sometimes  even  relieving  serious  diseases,  which  appear  to  have 
their  origin  in  irritation  of  the  primoe  viae  from  this  cause.  In  the 
colic  of  adults  they  will  often  also  afford  relief. 

Diarrhoea  is  not  unfrequently,  both  in  adults  and  children,  and 
especially  in  the  latter,  either  produced  or  sustained  by  acid  in  the 
bowels,  as  indicated  by  the  sour  smelling  and  green  passages,  and 
sometimes  also  by  sour  breath  and  eructations.  Hence  antacids  are 
among  our  habitual  remedies  in  this  affection. 
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Siek-headachej 'when  dependent  on  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stom- 
ach, may  often  be  prevented  or  cared  by  a  full  dose  of  magnesia,  or 
other  medicine  belonging  to  the  class. 

Febrile  di»ea9e9^  in  their  course,  frequently  evince,  by  the  sour  smell 
of  the  breath  and  the  perspiration,  the  existence  of  acid  in  the  blood, 
and  call  for  the  use  of  this  class  of  medicines.  This  is  especially  apt 
to  be  the  case  in  the  fevers  of  children.  It  is  obvious  that  the  antacids 
should  here  be  selected  which  are  capable  of  being  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  as  the  alkaline  carbonates  or  bicarbonates. 

Gout  and  rheumatism  often  afford  the  same  indication ;  and  the 
alkaline  method  of  treating  these  diseases  has  strong  advocates 
among  those  who  believe  that  acid  is  the  essential  materies  morbi  in 
these  diseases. 

In  diabetes  there  is,  in  many  instances,  a  sourish  as  well  as  sac- 
charine smell  issuing  from  the  patient,  which  proves  the  abnormal 
elaboration  of  acid  in  the  system,  calling  for  antacids ;  and,  so  far 
as  medicines  can  affect  the  course  of  this  fearful  disease,  the  alkalies 
are  among  those  most  to  be  relied  on. 

The  uric  acid  lithiasis  offers  another  indication  for  antacids ;  and 
there  are  no  means  so  efficacious  in  affording  relief,  in  the  gravelly 
and  other  urinary  disorders  dependent  on  an  excess  of  uric  acid  or 
the  urates  in  the  urine.  The  soluble  alkaline  carbonates,  are,  of 
course,  here  also  specially  indicated. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  it  is  obvious  that  a  con- 
siderable discrimination  is  necessary  in  the  choice  of  the  antacid,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Thus,  in  the  bowel  affec- 
tions, magnesia  and  lime,  or  their  carbonates,  are  usually  preferable ; 
the  magnesian  preparations  being  used  when  there  is  indication  at 
the  same  time  for  a  laxative  effect,  the  calcareous,  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  produce  rather  an  astringent  effect  on  the  bowels  than 
otherwise.  When  the  blood  and  urine  are  to  be  reached,  the  choice 
should  fall  on  the  alkalies  or  their  carbonates ;  and  here,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  carbonates  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  caustic  alkalies, 
and  the  bicarbonates  to  the  carbonates,  as  being  milder  in  their 
operation  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primsD  vise. 

Incidentally  to  their  operation  as  antacids,  these  remedies  often 
act  beneficially  as  laxatives,  refrigerants,  diuretics,  or  diaphoretics, 
by  means  of  the  saline  compounds  which  they  form  with  the  acids, 
and  which  may  act  on  the  bowels,  or  be  absorbed. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  in  using  the  alkaline  antacids  for 
these  various  purposes,  that  all  that  is  required  is  the  neutralization 
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of  an  abnormal  excess  of  acids,  and  that  it  is  desirable  not  to  sub- 
stitute an  excess  of  alkalinity,  unless  some  special  indication  for  this 
condition  exist. 

8.  JEffeeU  and  Uses  of  Alkalie$  09  Dynamie  Agents. 

1.  Effects.  Hitherto  I  have  been  treating  of  alkaline  substances 
merely  as  antacids.  When  themselves  in  excess,  they  become  real 
dynamic  agents,  producing  important  modifications  in  the  condition 
of  the  system.  Strictly  speaking,  this  subject  should  hare  been 
considered  in  the  first  division  of  remedies;  and  the  proper  place  of 
the  alkalies  would,  in  this  view,  have  been  found  among  the  arterial 
sedatives;  but  precision  of  classification  may  sometimes  give  way  to 
expediency;  and  I  have  thought  it  would  be  both  rs^ore  convenient 
and  more  impressive  to  consider  the  alkalies,  under  these  two  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  purely  chemical  and  of  dynamic  agency,  in  the 
same  place;  especially  as  these  two  modes  of  operation  are  con- 
stantly running  one  into  the  other  in  practice. 

When  in  excess  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  alkalies  act  as 
irritants,  and,  very  largely  given,  or  in  a  concentrated  state,  may 
cause  severe  inflammation,  and  even  corrosion.  Their  abuse  is  apt 
to  induce  want  of  appetite,  gastric  uneasiness,  and  other  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia. 

A  certain  excess  of  alkali  in  the  blood  is  essential  to  the  continued 
solubility  of  the  albumen  and  fibrin,  and  possibly  for  other  purposes ; 
but,  beyond  the  normal  amount,  it  produces  depressing  effects,  de- 
pendent probably  on  a  direct  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
organized  constituents  of  that  fluid.  The  coagulability  of  the  fibrin 
is  probably  impaired,  and,  under  a  very  powerful  influence,  the  blood- 
corpuscles  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  broken  up  and  dissolved. 

In  the  urine,  a  similar  excess  disposes  to  the  deposition  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  which 
require  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  urine  to  hold  them  in  solution. 
A  tendency  to  calculous  formations  may  thus  be  promoted. 

2.  Therapeutic  Application.  But,  while  excessive  alkalinity  in 
the  system  is  thus  in  various  ways  injurious,  a  certain  amount  of  it 
may  be  advantageously  applied  to  therapeutic  purposes.  From  the 
influence  exerted  on  the  blood,  that  fluid  becomes  less  capable  of 
duly  supporting  the  vital  processes,  and  a  general  depression  is  pro- 
duced. Hence  the  alkalies  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  inflammatory  and  plethoric  afiections.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  efficacious  in  pseudomembranoiis  inflammation^  as 
they  diminish  the  coagulability  of  fibrin,  and  therefore  lessen  the 
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tendency  to  its  exudation  in  the  plastic  state.  On  this  account  thej 
have  been  used  largely,  and  with  supposed  advantage,  in  p%eud(h 
membranouM  eroupj  and  might  be  employed,  with  hope  of  benefit,  in 
similar  affections  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  alimentary  mucous 
membrane,  forming  varieties  of  bronehitiSy  enteritiMj  and  dynentery. 
It  is  probable  that  they  operate  advantageously  in  O/ctUe  rheuma- 
tiiniy  much  more  on  this  antiphlogistic  principle  than  by  the  mere 
neutralization  of  acid. 

CutaneouB  eruptiom  are  among  the  affections  in  which  the  alkalies 
are  most  frequently  used;  being  taken  internally,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  applied  externally  at  the  same  time.  Internally,  they  act 
in  part  by  neutralizing  acid  in  the  primae  vise  and  the  circulation, 
which  has  great  influence  in  sustaining  the  eruptive  affection,  and  in 
part  probably  as  antiphlogistic  remedies  through  their  influence  on 
the  blood.  Externally,  they  act  mainly  as  local  excitants;  and  may 
be  employed  among  the  earliest  of  this  class  of  applicationSi  as  the 
disease  is  passing  from'  the  acute  to  the  chronic  stage. 

In  urinary  affectionsj  the  alkalies  also  act  advantageously.  As 
antacids,  they  have  already  been  considered.  But  they  are  thought 
to  be  capable  of  doing  something  more  than  merely  to  neutral- 
ize the  acid  in  the  urine.  It  is  believed  that,  by  maintaining  a 
constant  alkalinity  in  the  urine,  uric  acid  or  the  urates  deposited 
in  the  shape  of  sand  or  gravel  in  the  uriniferous  tubules,  the  calyces, 
or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  may  be  dissolved;  and  the  same  possi- 
bility may  even  be  considered  as  extending  to  stone  in  the  bladder, 
composed  of  the  same  material.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  effect  a  solution  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder  by  injecting 
solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  or  bicarbonates;  but,  though  a 
rational  proceeding,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  boast  of  much 
success,  possibly  from  the  want  of  sufficient  perseverance. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  when  the  blood,  under  the  influence  of 
this  class  of  medicines,  becomes  abnormally  alkaline,  the  condition  is 
corrected  by  elimination  not  through  the  kidneys  only,  but  also 
through  the  liver;  and  that  thus  the  bile  may  contain  more  than  its 
ordinary  proportion  of  alkali.  Under  this  impression  I  have  used 
this  class  of  remedies,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  biliary  calculij  believing  that  the  bile  when  thus  highly 
alkaline  might  dissolve  the  calculi  already  formed,  and,  by  holding 
adipocire  in  solution,  obviate  further  deposition.  It  has  appeared  to 
me  that  much  advantage  has  accrued  from  the  alkaline  treatment  in 
such  cases. 
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The  alkalies  have  been  thought  to  possess  a  deobstruent  power 
over  chronic  glandular  and  visceral  enlargements;  but  their  influ- 
ence, in  these  affections,  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  antiphlogistic 
operation,  through  the  changed  state  of  the  blood  already  referred  to. 

They  have  been  recommended  also  in  excessive  obesittf. 

When  alkalinity  of  the  blood  or  urine  is  aimed  at,  it  is  on  the 
whole  best  to  use  the  bicarbonates,  as  less  irritant  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  than  the  more  caustic  preparation;  and  the  neutral 
alkaline  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids,  as  already  stated,  may  perhaps 
frequently  be  substituted  with  advantage,  as  their  acid  undergoes 
decomposition,  and  the  base  enters  the  cii'culation  in  part  as  a  car- 
bonate. 


I.  POTASSA  AND  ITS  CARBONATES. 

I.  SOLUTION  OF  POTASSA.— Liquor  Potass^,  U.S., 
Lond. — PoTAsSiE  Aqua.  JE5i. — Potass^  Caustics  Liquor, 
Dith. —  Water  of  Pbtasaa. 

Preparation  and  Properties.  The  officinal  solution  of  potassa  is 
prepared  by  boiling  caustic  lime  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassa.  The  lime  takes  the  carbonic  acid,  and  falls  as  an  insolu- 
ble carbonate,  and  the  liberated  potassa  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water,  which  is  decanted,  when  it  has  become  clear  after  standing. 
The  materials  are  used  in  definite  quantities,  and  the  resulting  solu- 
tion has  consequently  a  definite  strength.  Prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  IT.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  has  the  sp.  gr.  1.056. 
As  the  London  preparation,  which  has  the  sp.  gr.  1.063,  contains 
6.7  per  cent,  of  pure  potassa,  ours  must  have  considerably  less;  and 
the  solution  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  strong. 

It  is  perfectly  colourless  and  inodorous,  and  has  very  strongly  the 
peculiar  acrid,  very  disagreeable,  soapy  taste  of  the  alkalies.  It  is 
known  to  contain  potassa  by  affording  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  platinum,  and  a  copious  white  precipitate  of  bitartrate 
of  potassa  with  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid.  It  is  incompatible  with 
all  the  acids,  the  acidulous  salts,  the  soluble  salts  of  the  common 
metals,  including  their  soluble  chlorides  and  iodides^  the  salts  of 
ammonia,  and  calomel.  It  dissolves  resins  and  fixed  oils,  forming 
soaps  with  the  latter.  As  it  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  it 
should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.     Solution  of  potassa  has,  in  a  high 
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degree,  aU  the  chmrBcteristic  properties  of  the  alkalies.  In  relation, 
however,  to  the  neatrmlixing  or  antacid  power,  both  this  preparation 
and  the  carbonates  are  ranch  inferior,  for  equal  weights  of  the  pure 
alkali  or  earth,  to  any  other  of  the  medicines  used  as  antacids;  for, 
while  the  equiralent  of  soda,  which  is  next  in  order,  is  31.8,  that  of 
potasaa  is  47.2;  that  is,  the  qnantity  of  acid  which  will  require  31.3 
parts  of  the  former  for  nentralization,  will  require  47.2  of  the  latter. 
Hence,  purely  as  antacids,  potassa  and  its  carbonates  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale. 

In  over-doses,  the  solution  of  potassa  is  capable  of  producing  fatal 
inflammation  or  erosion  of  the  stomach.  In  a  case  of  poisoning,  the 
proper  antidote  would  be  one  of  the  vegetable  acids,  as  vinegar, 
lemon-juice,  or  tartaric  acid;  and,  if  neither  of  these  should  be  at 
hand,  one  of  the  mineral  acids,  much  diluted. 

The  solution  has  been  used  for  the  antacid,  antilithic,  and  anti- 
phlogistic effects  of  the  alkalies,  but  has  no  advantage  whatever  over 
the  carbonates,  while  it  is  more  unpleasant,  and  much  more  hazard- 
ous. It  should,  therefore,  I  think,  be  abandoned  as  an  internal 
remedy.  Externally,  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  rubefacient,  but  has 
no  special  virtues  in  this  capacity.  It  is  more  important  as  a  phar- 
maceutic than  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  The  dose  for  internal  use  is 
from  ten  to  thirty  minims,  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  When  given, 
it  should  be  largely  diluted  either  with  water,  one  of  the  aromatic 
waters,  or  a  bitter  infusion. 

11.  CARBONATE  OF  POTASSA.  —  PoTASSiE  CarbonAS. 
U.  /SI,  Lorvd.^  Ed. — Salt  of  Tartar. 

Preparation.  As  the  carbonate  of  potassa  is  kept  in  the  shops, 
it  is  usually  prepared  from  pearlashj  which  is  an  impure  carbonate, 
obtained  from  the  common  potash  of  commerce  by  exposing  it  to 
the  flame  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  process  for  purifying 
pearlash  consists  simply  in  dissolving  it  in  a  very  small  proportion 
of  water,  filtering  and  evaporating  the  solution,  and  granulating  by 
constant  stirring,  when  the  liquid  solidifies  on  being  allowed  to  cool. 
The  carbonate  of  potassa  is  thus  separated  from  the  less  soluble 
salts,  and  the  insoluble  substances  contained  in  pearlash.  It  is  still, 
however,  impure;  containing  chloride  of  potassium,  a  little  silicate 
of  potassa,  and  other  saline  matters  derived  originally  from  the 
wood-ashes,  from  which  the  crude  potash  was  obtained.  These  im- 
purities, however,  do  not  materially  impair  its  medicinal  efficiency. 

A  purer  salt  is  made  by  exposing  bicarbonate  of  potassa  to  a  red 
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heat,  by  which  one  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the 
carbonate  remains.  This  is  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
under  the  hame  of  Pure  Oarbanate  of  Pottusa  or  Potassm  GarbimaM 
PurtAS,  The  salt  was  formerly  procured  by  calcining  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  which  is  thus  converted  into  the  carbonate;  and  as  the  bitar- 
trate was  only  a  pure  form  of  tartar^  the  name  given  to  the  matter 
deposited  by  wine,  the  carbonate  received  the  name  of  «aft  of  tartary 
which  it  retains  to  this  day  from  whatever  source  procured. 

Properties.  Carbonate  of  potassa  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  white 
granular  powder,  inodorous,  and  of  an  unpleasant,  acrid,  alkaline 
taste.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  On 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  attracts  moisture,  deliquesces,  and  is 
converted  at  length  into  a  dense  oil-like  liquid,  which,  though  nothing 
but  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt,  received  of  old  the  name  of 
oleum  tartari  per  deliquium.  From  this  tendency  to  deliquesce,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  expose  the  salt  to  the  air;  and  to 
diminish  the  rapidity  of  the  change  is  one  of  the  objects  in  granulat- 
ing it.  Carbonate  of  potassa,  though  neutral  in  composition,  that  is, 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  acid  and  one  of  base,  has  a  strong 
alkaline  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction  on  colouring  matters.  It  is 
incompatible  with  acids  and  acidulous  salts,  with  acetate  of  ammonia, 
with  lime-water  and  the  soluble  salts  of  lime,  with  the  soluble  salts 
of  magnesia,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony, 
and  with  alum  and  calomel.  It  does  not,  however,  decompose  the 
tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa.  When  heated  to  redness  it  becomes 
anhydrous;  but,  as  ordinarily  used,  it  contains,  according  to  Mr. 
Phillips,  8  eqs.  of  water  for  2  eqs.  of  the  salt. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  This  salt  exercises  all  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence of  the  alkalies  on  the  system,  and  is  among  the  preparations 
most  used,  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  these  medicines  are 
given.  Though  less  irritant  and  poisonous  than  the  solution  of 
potassa,  it  is  yet  capable,  in  large  quantities,  of  inflaming  and  even 
cauterizing  the  stomach,  and  causing  speedy  death.  Should  the 
patient  survive  the  first  shock  of  the  poison,  he  sometimes  dies, 
after  several  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  disorganized  condition  of 
the  digestive  organs.  Instances,  too,  have  been  related  in  which 
death  occurred  long  after  the  taking  of  the  salt,  in  consequence  of 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  supposed  to  have  originated  from  injury 
done  to  that  structure.  The  antidotes  are  the  same  as  for  poisoning 
with  potassa.     Sulphate  of  magnesia  might  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  here  the  varions  diseases  in  which 
earbonate  of  potassa  is  given  as  an  alkali.    They  have  already  been 
stated  in  the  general  observations.     Though  occasionally  used  to 
eorrect  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  as  an  antilithic  in  the  uric  acid  depo- 
sition, it  is  less  esteemed,  merely  as  an  antacid,  than  some  other 
articles  of  the  class;  bat  it  seems  to  be  generally  preferred,  when 
ihe  object  is  to  alkalise  the  system.     Hence  it  is  nsed  in  p$eudo» 
membranoiM  croup  and  other  psendomembranons  diseases,  and  is  a 
fayourite  remedy  in  e%Uane<m»  eruptions^  in  which  it  certainly  seems 
occasionally  to  produce  very  favourable  effects.     It  has  also  been 
recommended  in  pneumonia  and  other  inflammatory  affections.    As- 
sociated with  cochineal,  it  has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  in  Aoop- 
vng^eough.     In  jaundice  it  appears  sometimes  to  act  beneficially  in 
restoring  the  hepatic  secretion;  and  it  may  be  given  in  biliary  calculi^ 
with  the  hope  of  rendering  the  bile  capable  of  dissolving  them. 
Under  the  diuretics,  I  spoke  of  it  as  having  diuretic  properties, 
and  as  being  sometimes  advantageously  employed  as  an  adjuvant 
with  other  remedies  in  dropey.     It  might  also  be  tried  in  ecurffy,  in 
order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  salts  of  potassa,  which  Dr. 
Garrod  has  shown  to  exist  in  that  disease. 

The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
dissolved  in  a  wineglassful  or  more  of  water,  which  may  be  sweetened, 
and  aromatized  by  any  agreeable  aromatic  oil. 

Externally  it  is  employed  as  a  lotion  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  dis- 
solved in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  three  drachms  to  the  pint  of 
water.  It  is  advisable  to  begin  with  the  smaller  proportion,  and  in- 
crease to  the  higher,  as  the  skin  is  found  to  bear  it.  Alkaline  bathp, 
for  use  in  similar  cases,  may  be  prepared  by  adding  from  half  a  pound 
to  a  pound  of  the  carbonate  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water  used,  to 
be  increased  if  found  desirable.  The  salt  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  made  by  rubbing  up  from 
ten  grains  to  a  drachm  with  an  ounce  of  lard. 

There  is  an  officinal  Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potaesa  (Liquor 
PoTASSiB  Carbonatis,  U.  /S.,  Lond.j  Dub.)  consisting  of  a  pound  of 
the  carbonate  dissolved  in  twelve  fiuidounces  of  water.  It  is  merely 
a  convenient  form  for  administering  the  salt.  The  dose  is  from 
fifteen  minims  to  a  fluidrachm. 

III.  BICARBONATE  OP  POTASSA. — PoTASS^  BlCARBO- 
NAS.  U.  S.J  Lond.y  Ed.y  Dub. 

Preparation.    This  is  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  through 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  until  it  ceases  to  be  absorbei* 
TOIi.  IL — 56 
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then  filtering,  and  evaporating  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160^, 
BO  that  crystallization  may  take  place.  In  the  process,  the  carbonate 
of  potassa  simply  combines  with  an  additional  equivalent  of  carbonic 
acid*  If  a  higher  heat  were  employed  in  the  evaporation,  there 
would  be  risk  of  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
newly  formed  salt.  In  the  act  of  crystallization,  the  impurities  of  the 
carbonate  are  left  behind.  Much  of  this  salt  is  prepared  by  brewers, 
by  exposing  a  saturated  solution  of  the  carbonate  to  the  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid  in  their  vats.  As  the  salt  becomes  bicarbonated,  it 
is  deposited.in  crystals,  being  much  less  soluble  than  the  carbonate. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  called  ial  aeratuB^  and  is  much  used  for  making 
light  bread,  cakes,  etc.,  as  a  substitute  for  fermentation. 

Propertie%.  Bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  in  colourless  transparent 
crystals,  which  are  irregular  eight-sided  pyramids  with  two-sided 
summits,  inodorous,  and  of  a  saline  somewhat  alkaline  taste.  The 
salt  is  soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  less  than 
its  weight  of  boiling  water,  which  deprives  it  of  a  portion  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  converts  it  into  a  sesquicarbonate.  At  a  read  heat, 
it  loses  one  equivalent  of  acid,  and  all  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  becomes  anhydrous  carbonate.     It  is  permanent  in  the  air. 

Medical  Uset.  The  effects  of  this  salt  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
carbonate,  but  feebler.  As  an  antacid,  it  operates  precisely  in  the 
same  way,  only  that  a  larger  dose  is  required.  In  this  capacity, 
therefore,  it  is  preferable  to  the  carbonate,  as  it  is  less  unpleasant  to 
the  taste,  and  less  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach.  Merely  for  correct- 
ing acid  in  the  stomach  or  circulation,  or  as  a  remedy  in  the  uric 
acid  lithiasis,  it  may  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  that  salt. 
But  I  doubt  its  equal  efficiency  in  alkalizing  the  system.  The  addi- 
tional equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  probably  qualifies,  in  some  degree, 
its  operation  on  the  organized  constituents  of  the  blood.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  antiphlogistic  action  of  the 
alkali,  the  carbonate  should  be  preferred.  The  dose  is  from  twenty 
grains  to  a  drachm. 

Both  this  and  the  carbonate  are  much  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  neutral  mixture  and  effervescing  draught. 


II.  PREPARATIONS  OF  SODA. 

I.  CARBONATE  OP  SODA.  — SoD^  CarbONAS.  U.S.,  Ed., 

Lond. — SoDJS  Carbonas  Cbtstaluzatum.  JDub. 

This  is  now  always  made,  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  manufacturer. 
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Former!  J  it  was  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds,  usually  called 
kelpf  or  from  that  of  plants  growing  by  the  sea-side  and  cultivated 
for  the  purpose,  which  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  barilla. 
At  present  it  is  procured  almost  exclusively  by  the  decomposition  of 
sulphate  of  soda.  This  salt,  having  been  prepared  by  acting  on 
common  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  exposed  to  heat  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  bituminous  coal,  which 
react  upon  it  so  as  to  produce  a  mixture,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  caustic  soda,  sulphuret  of  calcium,  undecomposed  sulphate  of 
soda,  etc.  From  this  the  soluble  substances  are  separated  by  lixivia- 
tion,  and,  having  been  procured  in  the  solid  state,  are  again  exposed 
to  heat  with  carbonaceous  matter,  as  coal-dust,  sawdust,  etc.  The 
caustic  soda  is  thus  carbonated,  and  the  remaining  sulphate  con- 
Terted  first  into  sulphuret,  and  finally  into  carbonate,  which  now 
becomes  the  chief  constituent.  In  this  state  the  preparation  is 
called  9oda  ash.  From  this  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  obtained  by 
lixiviation  and  evaporation,  and  is  subsequently  purified  by  solution 
and  crystallization. 

Properties.  The  salt  is  in  fine  large  transparent  rhombic  prisms, 
which  speedily  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air;  and,  as  found  in  the 
shops,  they  are  in  various  conditions  between  the  two  extremes  of 
perfect  crystal  and  an  opaque  white  powder.  Exposed  to  heat,  they 
effloresce  more  rapidly,  and  at  a  red  heat  give  up  all  their  water  of 
crystallization.  The  salt  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  saline,  acrid,  and 
alkaline  taste,  but  less  disagreeable  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
salt  of  potassa.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cool  water, 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol.     It  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  contain  one  equivalent  of  car- 
bonic acid,  one  of  soda,  and  ten  of  water;  and  the  proportion  of 
water  of  crystallization  is  64  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  perfectly  dried 
salt  is  nearly  three  times  as  strong  as  the  perfectly  crystallized. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  These  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  that  I  must  content  myself  with  referring 
to  what  has  been  stated  of  that  salt.  It  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses internally  and  externally.  In  consequence  of  its  less  disagree- 
able taste,  it  is  usually  preferred  to  the  carbonate  of  potassa  as  an 
antacid ;  but  it  is  less  relied  on  for  alkalizing  the  system.  It  has 
been  supposed,  however,  to  be  specially  useful  in  the  resolution  of 
goitre.  In  consequence  of  its  inequality  of  strength,  according  to 
the  degree  of  its  efflorescence,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  precise  dose 
of  the  salt  as  ordinarily  found  in  the  shops.     From  fifteen  grains  to 
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a  drachm  of  the  crystallized,  and  five  grains  to  a  Bcmple  of  the  per- 
fectly dried  salt,  may  be  giv^en  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  For  ez« 
temal  use,  the  same  preparation  and  proportions  may  be  employed 
as  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  (See  page  866.) 

Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda  (SoDiB  Carbonas  Exsicoatus,  U.S.) 
has  been  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  in  consequence  of  the 
inequality  of  the  partially  effloresced  salt.  It  is  prepared  by  ex- 
posing the  crystals  to  heat  until  entirely  deprived  of  their  water. 
The  dose  has  been  stated  above.  One  advantage  of  the  preparation 
is,  that  it  may  be  given  in  pills  if  thought  advisable. 

11.  BICARBONATE  OF  SODA SOD^  BiCARBONAS.  U.S.j 

Lond.,  Ed.y  Dub. 

Preparation.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  prepared  by  exposing  the 
crystals  of  the  carbonate  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  in  a 
close  box,  under  pressure.  The  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  the 
water  of  crystallization  of  the  crystals,  not  being  wanted  for  the 
new  salt,  separates  and  flows  off.  To  admit  of  its  escape,  the  crys- 
tals are  placed  on  a  diaphragm  in  the  instrument,  pierced  with  holes. 
They  lose  their  crystalline  appearance  in  the  process,  and  become 
opaque,  white,  and  porous.  When  the  absorption  is  completed  they 
are  removed  from  the  apparatus,  dried,  and  pulverized. 

Properties.  As  in  the  shops,  this  salt  is  always  in  the  state  of 
a  fine  white  powder.  It  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  saline  slightly  alka- 
line taste,  which  is  less  disagreeable  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
salt  of  potassa,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  soluble  antacids.  It  is  un- 
changed in  the  air.  At  the  boiling  temperature  it  gradually  gives 
out  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  sesquicarbonate.  Thir- 
teen parts  of  cold  water  are  required  for  its  solution.  When  quite 
pure,  it  consists  of  two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  one  of  soda, 
and  one  of  water,  and  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  soda  in  100 
parts  as  the  crystallized  carbonate,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance 
of  water  of  crystallization  in  the  latter.  Thus,  the  percentage  of 
soda  in  the  crystals  of  the  carbonate  is  20,  in  the  bicarbonate  about 
87.  The  ordinary  bicarbonate  of  commerce  is  seldom  quite  free 
from  carbonate,  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  having  escaped  decom- 
position in  the  process  for  preparing  it. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  This  is  the  mildest,  least  disagreeable, 
and  most  largely  employed  of  all  the  alkaline  antacids.  To  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  it  is  preferable  on  account  of  its  more  uniform  dose 
and  greater  mildness,  and  to  the  preparations  of  potassa  for  its 
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greater  neutralising  power,  less  unpleasant  taste,  and  greater  accept- 
ability  to  the  stomach.  In  all  cases  calling  for  the  use  of  an  ant- 
add,  without  anj  special  indication  for  an  astringent  or  laxative 
effect  on  the  bowels,  this  salt  may  be  selected.  The  carbonates  of 
potassa  may  have  a  greater  influence  on  the  secretions,  and  may 
be  more  effectual  in  altering  the  blood;  but  for  the  neutralization 
of  acid  in  any  part  of  the  system,  this  preparation  of  soda  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  the  cases  of  red  sediment  in  the  urine,  it  often  acts 
like  a  charm  in  correcting  it,  and  is  above  all  other  remedies  useful 
in  the  urinary  affections,  connected  either  with  excess  or  deposition 
of  uric  acid.  It  has  here  the  advantage  over  the  carbonate  that  it 
does  not  endanger,  if  in  excess,  a  precipitation  of  the  phosphates; 
as  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid « is  said  to  hold  them  in  solution.  In 
the  acidity  of  indigestion,  in  sick-headache  from  the  same  cause,  in 
the  sour  breath  and  sour  cutaneous  exhalations  of  febrile  disease, 
especially  in  children,  this  is  the  best  remedy  to  which  we  can  have 
recourse.  It  may  be  given  dissolved  in  pure  water,  or  in  some  aro- 
matic water,  sweetened  if  desired ;  but  the  most  agreeable  vehicle  is, 
on  the  whole,  carbonic  acid  water.  It  should  always  be  thus  ad- 
ministered when  there  is  a  conjoint  indication  for  an  anti-emetic  and 
antacid ;  as  in  an  irritable  stomach  with  acidity.  It  is  also  prefer- 
able in  the  urinary  affections ;  as  it  secures  that  predominance  of 
carbonic  acid  which  favours  the  solution  of  the  phosphates.  A  solu- 
tion of  a  drachm  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  with  half  a  fluidounce  or  a 
fluidounce  of  ginger  syrup,  in  eight  fluidounces  of  carbonic  acid 
water,  is  an  excellent  formula  for  administering  the  salt  in  disorders 
of  the  urine.  One-third  of  the  quantity  may  be  taken  morning, 
noon,  and  night;  the  bottle  being  immediately  and  carefully  closed 
after  each  dose,  turned  up  on  its  cork,  and  kept  in  a  cold  place,  sur- 
rounded with  ice  if  to  be  had.  The  dose  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
is  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  when 
repetition  is  required. 

III.  BORAX.  Lond.^  Ed.^  Dub. —  SoD^  BoRAS.  U.  S. — 
Borate  of  Soda. — Biboraie  of  Soda. 

Origin  and  Compo$ition.  Though  with  two  equivalents  of  acid  in 
its  composition,  borax  has  still  alkaline  properties,  and  probably 
owes  whatever  medical  virtues  it  may  possess  mainly  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  power  in  its  base.  It,  therefore,  properly  belongs  to  the  pres- 
ent class.  It  consists  of  two  equivalents  of  boracic  acid,  one  of  soda, 
and  either  ten  or  five  of  water,  according  to  its  crystalline  form; 
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the  ordinary  prismatic  crystals  containing  the  former  number,  and 
the  octohedral,  which  is  a  rarer  form,  the  latter.  The  salt  is  pro- 
cured, in  an  impure  state,  from  certain  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
and  is  afterwards  prepared  for  use.  For  the  modes  of  purifying  it 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Bache*s  article  on  borax  in  the  U.  S. 
Dispensatory.  It  is  also  prepared  artificially  by  treating  boracic  acid, 
obtained  from  certain  lagoons,  in  Tuscany,  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Properties.  Borax  is  in  white,  six-sided  prismatic  crystals,  ter- 
minating in  three-sided  pyramids.  It  is  of  a  sweetish,  slightly  alka- 
line taste,  fusible  by  heat,  slowly  efflorescent,  soluble  in  12  parts  of 
cold  and  2  of  boiling  water,  and  with  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  increases 
the  solubility  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  coagulates  mucilage,  produc- 
ing with  it  a  tremulous  jelly,  which  is  redissolved  by  syrup. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  This  salt  was  probably  used  by  the 
ancients,  though  in  an  impure  state.  Not  a  little  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed  as  to  its  effects  on  the  system.  With  mild  re- 
frigerant properties,  it  has  been  supposed  to  combine  those  of  a 
diuretic,  antilithic,  aphrodisiac,  and  emmenagogue,  and  is  by  some 
believed  to  have  a  decided  power  of  promoting  uterine  contraction. 
Its  special  influence,  however,  upon  the  uterus  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  doubtful ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  influence  it  may 
have  been  supposed  to  possess  over  the  sexual  propensities.  It  has 
been  found  in  the  urine  after  having  been  swallowed.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  it  owes  its  medical  activity  to  the  soda,  which  is  ren- 
dered milder  both  in  its  local  and  constitutional  effects  by  its  partial 
neutralization.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  locally  a  very 
gentle  irritant,  and,  when  swallowed,  somewhat  antacid,  sedative  to 
the  circulation,  and  probably,  like  the  alkaline  carbonates,  more  or 
less  diuretic.  Internally  it  has  been  used  to  promote  menstruation, 
to  relieve  dysmenorrhoea,  to  facilitate  labour,  and  to  moderate  the 
sexual  passion;  but  little  if  any  confidence  can  be  placed  in  it,  in 
reference  to  these  effects,  any  further  than  as  they  may  sometimes 
be  indirectly  produced  by  the  correction  of  acid  in  the  system,  and 
a  slight  reduction  of  circulatory  excitement.  The  medicine  may 
be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  in  a  moderate 
degree;  the  neutralization,  namely,  of  acid  in  the  primae  vise,  the 
circulation,  and  the  urine,  and  consequently  for  the  relief  of  uric  acid 
gravel.  The  boracic  acid,  when  liberated  by  the  union  of  the  soda 
with  any  systemic  acid,  has  itself  little  effect,  probably  not  more 
than  carbonic  acid,  and  is  said  to  be  eliminated  with  the  urine. 
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Borax  is  used  chiefly  as  a  local  remedy.  It  is  much  employed 
in  the  sore-mouth  of  children,  especially  that  variety  of  it  denom- 
inated thruthj  the  mugiiet  of  the  French.  It  is  applied  either  in 
the  form  of  powder,  mixed  with  from  two  to  eight  parts  of  sugar, 
and  sprinkled  on  the  affected  surface,  or  in  that  of  honey  of  borax. 
In  solution,  it  has  been  used  as  a  lotion  in  freekle$  and  other  dts- 
€oloration$  of  the  «Hn,  ringworm  of  the  Mcalpj  pityriasis  versicolor ^ 
and  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  For  these  purposes  half  a  drachm  may  be 
dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  rose-water,  or  other  agreeable  aromatic 
water,  or,  in  the  case  of  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  distilled  vinegar.  It  has  also  been  used,  mixed 
with  the  white  of  egg  and  almond  oil,  as  an  application  to  sore  nip- 
ples. In  fact,  borax  may  be  employed,  externally  as  well  as  inter- 
nally, for  all  the  purposes  of  the  milder  alkaline  preparations. 

Honey  of  Borax  (Mel  Boracis,  Lond.y  JEd.j  Dub.)  is  made  by 
dissolving  a  drachm  of  borax  in  an  ounce  of  honey.  It  is  used 
especially  in  affections  of  the  mouth,  as  thrush^  aphthous  ulcerations^ 
fissured  tongue,  etc.,  in  which  it  has  the  advantage,  that  the  slightly 
disagreeable  taste  of  the  salt  is  covered  by  the  flavour  of  the  honey. 


III.  PREPARATIONS  OF  AMMONIA. 

I.  SOLUTION  OP  AMMONIA.— Liquor  Ammonia.  U.S.y 
Lond.y  Duh. — Ammonite  Aqua.  Ed. — Water  of  Ammonia. 

This  is  a  solution  of  gaseous  ammonia  in  water.  It  has  already 
been  considered  in  relation  to  its  preparation,  properties,  and  exter- 
nal use  (ii.  765).  In  its  general  operation,  it  is  an  arterial  stimu- 
lant, corresponding  in  its  effects  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  (i.  571). 
It  is  not,  however,  much  used  internally;  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
being  generally  preferred  for  a  stimulant  impression  on  the  system, 
and  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  as  an  antacid,  and  local  stimu- 
lant to  the  stomach.  Nevertheless,  it  is  occasionally  employed;  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  two  medicines  just  mentioned  for  the 
special  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  It  has  enjoyed  some 
credit,  as  an  internal  and  local  remedy,  in  the  bites  of  serpents  and 
other  venomous  animals ;  and  is  thought  to  correct,  in  some  degree, 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  intoxication. 

The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  minims,  which  should  be  largely 
diluted  when  taken ;  not  less  than  a  wineglassful  of  water  being  re- 
quired.    A  patient  of  mine  once  attempted  to  swallow  a  small  por- 
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tion  undiluted.  The  interior  of  the  mouth  was  intensely  inflamed, 
and  the  tongue  to  a  considerable  extent  excoriated.  In  such  a  case, 
the  mouth  should  be  immediately  washed  out  with  vinegar,  and  almond 
or  olive  oil  afterwards  applied.  In  poisoning  by  an  over-dose  of  the 
solution  swallowed,  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  should  be  promptly  given 
as  an  antidote,  the  stomach  well  cleansed,  almond  oil  then  admin- 
istered in  emulsion,  and  measures  employed  to  moderate  the  inflam- 
mation. 

II.  SPIRIT  OP  AMMONIA.— Spiritus  Ammonue.  U.S.,Ed. 

This  differs  from  the  preceding  simply  in  the  circumstance,  that 
alcohol  18  used  as  the  menstruum  instead  of  water.  It  is  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  and  is  intended  to  be  of  the  same  ammoniacal 
strength.  Its  only  advantage  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  its  alcoholic 
menstruum,  it  sometimes  admits  of  admixture  with  substances  for 
external  use,  with  which  water  might  be  chemically  incompatible,  as 
with  the  resinous  and  gum-resinous  tinctures,  and  alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  camphor,  and  the  volatile  oils.  With  these  it  is  occasionally 
associated  in  the  preparation  of  rubefacient  liniments,  or  of  mixtures 
for  internal  use;  which,  however,  always  require  to  be  diluted  freely 
with  water  at  the  time  of  exhibition.  The  spirit  of  ammonia  may 
be  used  internally  fo.r  the  same  purposes  as  the  watery  solution,  the 
carbonate,  or  the  aromatic  spirit.  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  spirit,  which 
has  the  sp.  gr.  0.831,  is  from  ten  to  thirty  minims. 

III.  AROMATIC  SPIRIT  OP  AMMONIA.— SpirituS  Am- 
MONLE  Aromaticus.  U.  S.y  LoTid.y  Ed.y  Dub. 

According  to  the  directions  of  the  IT.  S.  and  London  Pharmaco- 
poeias, this  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, carbonate  of  potassa,  cinnamon,  cloves,  lemon-peel,  alcohol,  and 
water.  The  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  unite  to  form  the  monocar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  which  distils  over  with  the  alcohol,  impregnated 
with  the  volatile  oils  of  the  aromatics  used;  while  the  liberated 
potassa  and  muriatic  acid  react  so  as  to  produce  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, which  remains  behind  dissolved  in  the  water. 

The  spirit  is,  t)ierefore,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
alcohol  impregnated  with  aromatics.  It  is  nearly  colourless,  of  an 
agreeably  aromatic  and  refreshing,  though  pungent  odour,  and  of  a 
warm,  acrid,  alkaline  taste,  which,  however,  when  the  liquid  is 
diluted  and  sweetened,  is  very  favourably  modified;  and  this  is  the 
least  disagreeable  to  the  palate  of  the  ammoniacal  preparations. 
The  aromatic  spirit,  though  it  produces  the  same  effects  on  the 
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system  as  the  aqueous  solution  and  spirit,  is  much  milder.  On 
these  accounts,  it  is  now  very  generally  preferred  for  internal  ad- 
ministration. It  is  much  used  in  cases  of  acidity  of  stomach,  with 
a  depressed  or  weakened  state  of  the  organ,  and  more  or  less  gen- 
eral debility  at  the  same  time.  A  dose  of  it  often  checks  a  tendency 
to  faintness  or  asphyxia,  and  sometimes  proves  serviceable  in  the 
sick-headaches  of  nervous  persons.  It  often  also  affords  speedy  re- 
lief in  flatulent  pains  of  the  stomach,  gastrodynia,  and  cardialgia. 
With  other  antacids,  such  as  magnesia  and  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
it  is  often  associated  in  prescription,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
stimulant  to  a  torpid  stomach.  It  may  also  be  added  to  the  saline 
cathartics,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  counteract  their  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  digestive  organs.  The  simple  smell  of  it  is  often 
sufficient  to  rouse  a  patient  out  of  faintness,  and  to  check  various 
nervous  disorders  in  hysterical  women. 

The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm,  to  be  given  in 
a  wineglassful  of  sweetened  water.  An  over-dose  might  produce 
serious  effects.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  with  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  aromatic  spirits,  which  are  much  stronger, 
and  contain  caustic  ammonia  instead  of  the  carbonate. 

IV.  CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA.— AmmONM:   CarboNAS. 

U.  S.J  Ed. — Ammonia  Sesquicarbonas.  Land.,  Dub. 

Of  this  I  have  treated  so  fully  among  the  arterial  stimulants,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more,  in  this  place,  than  that  it  may 
be  given  as  a  stimulant  antacid,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
which  call  for  the  aromatic  spirit.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  two  or 
three  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains;  the  larger  dose  being  justifiable 
when  there  is  much  acid,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  neutral- 
ized. This  also  must  be  given  with  a  large  proportion  of  water ; 
and  its  acrimony  may  be  somewhat  blunted  by  the  admixture  of 
mucilage  of  gum  arable,  or  sugar. 


IV.  PREPARATIONS  OF  LIME. 

I.  LIME-WATER. — LiQUOB  Calcis.  U.  S.,  Lond.y  Duh. — 
Aqua  Calcis.  Ed. 

Preparation  and  Properties.  Lime-water  is  prepared  by  first 
slaking  lime  with  a  little  water,  then  pouring  upon  it,  in  a  large 
bottle,  a  convenient  quantity  of  water,  and  shaking  occasionally  for 
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a  few  hours,  until  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  water  is  saturated. 
The  bottle  is  then  allowed  to  stand,  without  removal  of  the  lime ; 
and  the  liquid,  which  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and  remains  so  if  not 
agitated,  is  poured  off  as  wanted.     The  bottle  should  be  well  closed. 

Lime-water  is  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent,  inodorous,  but 
of  an  unpleasant  acrid  and  alkaline  taste.  It  affects  litmus  like  the 
alkalies.  The  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  it  is  very  small;  as 
water  dissolves  only  about  9.7  grains  in  the  pint  at  60^ ;  so  that  each 
fluidounce  at  ordinary  temperatures  contains  about  six-tenths  of  a 
grain.  At  a  higher  heat  less  is  dissolved ;  at  a  lower  more ;  the 
general  rule  of  the  solubility  of  bodies  in  relation  to  temperature 
being  reversed.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  solution  rapidly  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  and  an  insoluble  carbonate  results,  which  forms  a 
pellicle  on  the  surface,  and  afterwards  sinks ;  and  thus  the  liquid 
may  be  nearly  or  quite  deprived  of  the  lime.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  officinal  direction  to  keep  the  water  standing  over  lime.  As  fast 
as  the  carbonate  is  formed,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  from  the  lime 
beneath,  and  the  liquid  is  thus  always  kept  saturated.  Lime-water 
forms  imperfectly  soluble  soaps  with  the  oils. 

Medical  Effect%  and  Umcs,  It  is  antacid,  astringent,  and  locally 
somewhat  excitant.  It  exercises,  moreover,  an  influence  which  can- 
not be  referred  to  either  of  these  properties,  and  of  which  the  nature 
is  not  well  understood.     We  may  call  it  alterative. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the  peculiar  influence  referred  to  is  its 
effect  upon  the  stomach.  In  most  cases  of  irritability  of  that  organ, 
not  dependent  on  acute  inflammation,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
lime-water  and  fresh  milk  is  perhaps  as  effectual  as  any  other  anti- 
emetic medicine,  with  the  single  exception  of  opium.  It  sometimes 
succeeds  most  happily,  when  various  other  measures  have  been  tried 
to  no  purpose.  I  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  using  a  similar 
combination,  in  cases  of  habitual  vomiting,  dependent  on  chronic 
gastritis.  My  plan  is  to  put  the  patient  on  a  diet  exclusively  of 
lime-water  and  milk,  varying  the  proportion  of  the  former  from  an 
equal  measure  down  to  one-quarter  of  the  latter,  as  the  stomach  may 
seem  to  require.  The  vomiting  sometimes  ceases  very  speedily, 
after  having  been  a  long  time  previously  uninterrupted.  When  the 
stomach  becomes  quite  retentive,  stale  bread  may  be  allowed  in  addi- 
tion, and  the  diet  otherwise  gradually  improved.  I  have  also  found 
great  advantage  in  the  middle  and  advanced  stages  of  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever,  when  the  stomach  has  been  somewhat  delicate,  from 
giving  a  tablespoonful  of  each  of  these  liquids  every  hour,  except 
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during  sleep.  The  mixture  at  the 'same  time  nourishes  the  system, 
and  quiets  the  stomach  instead  of  offending  it.  The  lime  probably 
reacts  with  the  oily  matter  of  the  milk,  producing  a  compound  in 
which  the  taste  of  the  lime  is  quite  lost,  and  which  exercises  this 
extraordinary  influence  on  the  stomach.  Incidentally,  in  these  cases, 
it  may  also  be  sometimes  useful  by  its  antacid  prqperties. 

In  the  acidity  of  dyspepsiuj  it  is  occasionally  given  alone  as  an 
antacid ;  but  so  little  of  the  lime  can  be  administered  that  it  can 
produce  no  great  effect.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  when  there  is  a 
tendency  to  diarrhoea  present,  and  it  is  desirable  to  exercbe  a  some- 
what restraining  influence.  Taken  to  the  amount  of  a  pint  or  more 
in  twenty-four  hours,  it  has  sometimes  served  a  useful  purpose  in  the 
uric  acid  lithioiis;  but  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  so  much  more  power- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  agreeable,  that  lime-water  is  seldom  used. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  the  property  of  resolving  chronic  swellings 
and  indurations  of  a  scrofulous  character ;  but,  since  iodine  has  come 
into  use,  it  has  been  little  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Externally,  lime-water  is  considerably  used.  As  a  lotion  in  chronic 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  as  a  gently  excitant  and  astringent  wash  in 
foul,  flabby,  and  gangrenous  ulcers,  and  those  disposed  to  copious 
suppuration,  it  has  not  unfrequently  proved  beneficial.  Mixed  in 
equal  measures  with  olive  or  flaxseed  oil,  it  is  much  used  in  burns. 
It  has  also  been  given  with  occasional  success,  after  failure  with  other 
measures,  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhoea  and  gleet. 

II.  CARBONATE  OP  LIME. — CalCIS  CarbonAS. 

Three  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  officinal,  all  used  mainly  for 
antacid  purposes. 

1.  PRECIPITATED  CABBGNATE  OF  LIME.  —  CalciS  Car- 
B0NA8  PrJECIPITATUS.   U.  S. 

This  is  made  by  mixing  heated  solutions  of  chloride  of  calcium 
and  carbonate  of  soda.  Chloride  of  sodium  forms,  remaining  in  solu- 
tion ;  and  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  A  soft  white  powder  is 
thus  obtained,  which  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  chalk, 
but  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  advantage  over  it  in  efficiency,  to 
counterbalance  its  greater  costliness. 

2.  PREP  ABED  CHALK. —  Crbta  Pr^parata.  U.  S.^  Lond.j 
Ed.^  Dub. 

Crude  chalk  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  processes  of  levigation  and 
elutriation,  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  pow- 
der.    In  the  pasty  state  in  which  it  is  deposited  by  the  water,  in 
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elutrlatioiiy  it  is  made  to  assame-  the  form  of  little  cones,  in  which 
it  is  osaally  kept  in  the  shops.  Prepared  chalk  is  of  a  grayish-white 
coloar,  a  soft  feel,  pulverulent,  inodorous,  and  of  a  very  slight  pecu- 
liar taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  when  quite  pure,  but  is  taken  up 
by  it  in  small  proportion  when  containing  carbonic  acid;  and  as 
water  ordinarily  contains  a  little  of  this  acid,  it  is  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing the  calcareous  carbonate.  Thus,  limestone  water  is  formed,  in 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  lime  is  in  the  state  of  a  bicarbonate. 
Chalk  effervesces  with  acids.  It  always  contains  impurity,  but  not 
sufficient,  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  impair  its  efficiency. 

8.  PBEPABED  OYBTEBrSHEIiL. — Testa  Prjbparata.   U.S. 

This  is  prepared  from  oyster-shells,  by  first  cleansing,  then  powder- 
ing, and  lastly  treating  them  by  the  processes  of  levigation  and  elutri- 
ation,  as  in  the  instance  of  chalk.  The  preparation  is  usually  also 
in  the  same  form  of  little  cones.  This  differs  from  prepared  chalk 
only  in  containing  organized  animal  matter,  intervening  between  the 
calcareous  particles,  so  that,  when  the  stomach  acts  upon  it,  the  ani- 
mal matter  being  dissolved,  the  oyster-shell  is  brought  to  the  minutest 
possible  state  of  division.  This  may  render  the  preparation  better 
adapted  to  an  irritated  stomach;  and  I  have  myself  imagined  that  I 
have  found  it  so  in  practice.  At  least,  I  generally  prefer  this  form 
of  carbonate  of  lime  to  any  other  for  infants. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Chalk  and  the  analogous  preparations 
unite  a  moderate  astringency  with  a  strong  antacid  power.  Perhaps 
the  astringency  is  not  exactly  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
vegetable  astringents,  but  it  at  least  promotes  contraction  of  the  tis- 
sues, diminishes  the  amount  of  secretion  of  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane,  and  rather  favours  constipation  of  the  bowels.  Hence, 
this  antacid  is  preferred  to  all  others,  when  there  is  a  coincidence  of 
diarrhoea  and  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Indeed,  this 
complaint  is  not  only  attended  with  and  sustained  by  acid  matter,  but 
not  unfrequently  has  its  origin  in  that  cause,  especially  in  infants. 
Hence,  chalk  is  a  favourite  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  and  is  much  pre- 
scribed in  almost  all  cases,  where  there  is  not  evidence  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, or  high  vascular  irritation.  The  same  indication  sometimes 
exists  in  chronic  dysentery  with  rather  copious  evacuations.  In  these 
affections,  it  is  almost  always  associated  with  other  medicine,  at  the 
same  time  indicated ;  often  with  opiates,  often  too  with  vegetable 
astringents  and  aromatics,  and  sometimes  with  a  little  blue  mass  or 
calomel,  when  the  liver  is  torpid.  These  combinations  are  sometimes 
given  in  powder;  but  much  more  frequently  in  liquid  mixture. 
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Prepared  cUlk  is  sooielimes  abo  iNrrf<NnreJ  to  other  auntaoi^lss  ^vlnHk 
with  mddhj  of  stOMch,  there  mar  be  aun  appreheiisioii  of  looseneiss 
of  the  bovek^  whhovt  its  pHO^tiTe  existence. 

It  mar  seem  straige  thmt  dudk  should  be  dis|N»ed  to  rostrmin  the 
boweby  vhile  natural  lineBtone  water  generallT  parges;  as  the  ear* 
bonate  of  lime  taken  np  is  essmdaUj  the  same  as  chalk  in  eompoi^^ 
tion.  Bnt,  in  limestone  water,  the  nentral  carbonate  has  probabljr 
been  changed  into  a  sohible  bicarbonate,  wluch  maj  be  laxatire. 

Chalk  is  (me  of  the  best  antidotes  for  oxalic  and  snlphnric  adds. 

Admintiratimiu  The  dose  of  chalk  is  from  ten  to  fortj  grains* 
Kfteen  to  twenty  grains  is  a  suitable  quantity  for  each  dose  of  a  com« 
pound  chalk  mixture.  This  dose,  in  urgent  cases,  may  often  be 
repeated  erery  hour  or  two  until  the  discharges  are  arreeted.  In 
<»dinary  cases,  it  is  giren  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

An  officinal  Ckali  Mixture  (MiSTCRA  Crst^  U.  S.y  LonJL^  jEii, 
Dub,)  is  prepared,  according  to  the  U.  S.  directions,  by  rubbing  to- 
gether half  an  ounce  of  prepared  chalk,  two  drachms,  each,  of  sugar 
and  gum  arabic,  and  eight  fluidounces  of  a  liquid  composed  equally 
of  water  and  cinnamon  water.  A  tablespoonful  is  the  ordinary  dose. 
In  diarrhoea,  an  opiate,  with  or  without  kino  or  catechu  in  substance 
or  tincture,  may  be  associated  with  the  mixture. 

When  the  chalk  is  given  in  powder,  it  may  be  mixed  with  sugar 
and  powdered  cinnamon,  with  kino,  catechu,  or  extract  of  krameria, 
and  often  with  powdered  opium  or  Dover's  powder,  according  to 
special  indications. 

V.  PREPARATIONS  OP  MAGNESIA. 

Of  these,  magnena  itself,  its  carbonatej  and  sometimes  its  Hear- 
bonate  in  solution,  are  used  as  antacids;  but  they  have  been  already 
considered  so  fully  that  little  else  remains  than  simply  to  indicate 
that  they  belong  to  the  class.  One  or  two  remarks,  however,  may 
be  made  here  with  propriety.  The  combining  number  of  mag- 
nesia is,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  ammonia,  the  lowest  on  the 
list  of  the  antacids,  and  its  neutralizing  capacity,  consequently,  the 
highest.  Hence,  when  the  object  is  to  neutralize  a  largo  quantity 
of  acid  in  the  alimentary  canal,  this  is  the  article  preferred.  Its 
laxative  property,  after  saturation,  gives  it  also  great  advantages  in 
certain  cases.  The  general  rule  may  be  laid  down,  that,  whenever 
there  is  occasion  at  the  same  time  for  a  laxative  and  ants'" 
nesia,  or  one  of  its  carbonates,  should  be  selected. 
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ABSORBE^fTS. 

Thbsb  are  medicines  which,  through  their  cohesive  affinity,  absorb 
certain  acid,  irritant,  and  poisonous  substances  which  may  happen  to 
be  present  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  so  hold  them  attached  that 
they  are  incapable  of  exercising  their  injurious  influence  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  perhaps  are  rendered  incapable  of  being  taken 
into  the  system,  or  at  least  are  taken  up  with  greater  difficulty. 
The  only  substance  belonging  to  this  class  which  I  shall  notice  is 
charcoal. 

CHARCOAL. 

CARBO  LIGNI.  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dui.  — Carbo.  Lond. 

ANIMAL  CHARCOAL. 

CARBO  ANIMALIS.   U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

1.  Charcoal.  This  is  prepared  by  exposing  wood,  protected  from 
the  air,  to  a  decomposing  heat,  by  which  the  volatilizable  matters  are 
driven  off,  and  the  carbon  with  a  small  proportion  of  saline  and  other 
matters  is  left  behind.  For  medical  use,  it  should  be  made  from 
the  lighter  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  the  willow  and  the  poplar.  The 
volatile  matters  should  be  completely  driven  off,  the  resulting  charcoal 
then  macerated  in  water  to  separate  soluble  impurities;  and  lastly, 
it  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  put  into  bottles,  and  secured  from  the 
contact  of  the  air. 

An  extraordinary  property  of  charcoal,  on  account  of  which  it  is 
introduced  here,  is  that  of  absorbing  and  condensing  in  its  pores 
large  quantities  of  different  gases,  and  of  exercising  a  similar  influ- 
ence over  odorous,  sapid,  and  colouring  matters  contained  in  organic 
products.  It  is  thus,  probably,  that  it  is  enabled  to  correct  putres- 
cency  in  animal  matters,  and  it  is  thus,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  some- 
times proves  useful  as  a  remedy  in  the  alimentary  canal.  In  this 
situation,  as  elsewhere,  condensing  the  offensive  gases,  it  prevents 
their  absorption  and  consequent  elimination,  and  thus  corrects  foul 
breath.     In  like  manner,  abstracting  from  the  alimentary  contents 
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may  acrid,  imlalii^  sdbilaBce^  uid  mmh^  ikt  ttak  mH^  il  rKam 
them  williiii  its  pores^  and  coaseqaoidj  obralM  tlMir  iitilaai  ia- 


The  aSKtioas,  ihor^Mre,  ia  whidi  duarcoal  is  iadicaled,  ar«  foal 
breath,  patrid  or  otherwise  ofensiYe  dischargea  as  ia  bad  €aa»  of 
d^Mmiay^  gmwirwdjfmim^  cmtdmlfkif  tjMtai  1/ tAe  eteaiadl  aiMl  hmntb^ 
and  other  disorders  whieh  maj  be  siqipoeed  to  dep^id  apoa  irritant 
matter  in  the  primm  ras.  Conseqaentl j,  rAelrra  and  ilairrAaNi  are 
among  the  oomplaials  ia  which  it  maj  be  giren* 

The  dose  is  qaite  indefinite,  as  the  remedj  probaUy  exercises  no 
detetoioas  inlaence  directly  on  the  Ussaes.  From  half  a  drachm 
to  half  an  oance  may  be  giren  at  once,  and  repeated  several  Umes  a 
day;  care  bemg  taken,  by  the  simaltaneoos  use  of  cathartics,  if 
necessary,  to  preroit  aocnmalatioa  and  consequent  obstruction  of 
the  bowels. 

As  a  driUi^rftM,  charcoal  is  useful  not  only  by  brightening  the 
teeth,  through  the  hardness  of  its  minute  particleS|  but  by  correct* 
ing  the  foul  breath  proceeding  from  carious  teeth. 

As  an  external  application,  it  is  employed,  with  the  same  view,  in 
Mlougking  uleertj  iams,  etc,  where  there  msy  be  ofiensive  exhala- 
tions. For  this  purpose  it  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  cataplatm* 
The  following  formula  for  this  is  given  by  the  London  College,  under 
the  name  of  Cataplasma  Carbonis.  Two  ounces  of  bread,  having 
been  macerated  near  the  fire,  for  a  little  while,  with  ten  fluidounces 
of  boiling  water,  are  then  mixed  thoroughly  with  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  ten  drachms  of  flaxseed  meal  gradually  added.  With  the 
cataplasm  thus  made,  two  drachms  of  powdered  charcoal  are  to  be 
incorporated,  and  one  drachm  sprinkled  on  its  surface. 

2.  Animal  Charcoal.  This  is  prepared  by  exposing  bones,  pre* 
vioasly  boiled  in  water  to  separate  their  oil,  to  a  red  heat  in  close 
vessels.  The  carbon  is  left  behind,  mixed  with  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  digestion  in 
diluted  muriatic  acid  and  subsequent  washing.  Thus  prepared  it  is 
called  purified  animal  charcoal.  In  this  condition  it  has  extraor- 
dinary absorbing  powers,  in  reference  to  various  colouring,  odorous, 
and  sapid  substances,  and  is  much  used  in  chemical  processes  for 
the  purposes  of  decolorisation. 

This  absorbing  power  extends  even  to  the  active  principles  of  vege- 
tables; and  it  has  long  been  known  that,  in  decolorising  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,  in  the  processes  for  their  preparation,  allowance  must  bo 
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made  for  loss  in  the  alkaloid  product  in  consequence  of  this  property 
of  the  charcoal. 

Dr.  Qarrod  has  inferred  from  his  experiments,  in  reference  to  a 
number  of  the  poisonous  vegetable  principles,  that  animal  charcoal 
might  be  employed  as  an  antidote,  in  consequence  of  this  property  of 
absorbing  and  holding  on  to  the  poisonous  matter,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
entrance  into  the  circulation.  Though  frequently  repeated  trial  would 
be  necessary  to  establish  an  undbputed  claim  to  the  possession  of  this 
antidotal  power;  yet  its  use  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,  as  strychnia,  atropia,  aconitia,  etc.,  would  be  not  only  ad- 
missible, but  advisable;  as  it  is  in  itself  harmless,  and  would  iiot 
interfere  with  other  agencies  that  might  be  deemed  necessary,  as  the 
evacuation  of  the  stomach,  etc.  The  quantity  of  charcoal  required 
is  large ;  not  less,  according  to  Dr.  Garrod,  than  half  an  ounce  for 
each  grain  of  the  poisonous  principle.  Neither  vegetable  charcoal, 
nor  the  unpurified  animal  charcoal  will  answer  the  purpose. 
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SOLVENTS. 

Thbse  are  Babstances  taken  internally  with  the  view,  through 
their  chemical  agency,  of  promoting  the  solution  of  indigestible  food 
in  the  stomach.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  universally  admitted  that  a 
fluid  is  secreted  by  the  stomach,  in  the  normal  condition,  through  the 
agency  of  which  most  of  the  articles  used  as  diet  are  brought  into  a 
liquid  state.  This,  however,  is  not  a  case  of  simple  solution.  It  is 
believed  that  the  solvent  gastric  juice  contains  a  principle,  denominated 
pepsin,  which,  acting  as  a  ferment,  causes  such  changes  in  the  in- 
soluble substances,  or  most  of  them,  as  to  render  them  soluble  in  the 
liquid  of  the  stomach.  Now  this  principle  is  sometimes  deficient,  or 
insufficiently  elaborated,  in  debilitated  or  otherwise  diseased  conditions 
of  the  stomach ;  and,  the  consequences  are  all  those  likely  to  arise, 
either  from  the  presence  of  undissolved  organic  matter  acting  as  an 
irritant,  or  from  its  decomposition,  through  chemical  agencies,  and  the 
consequent  production  of  gases,  acids,  and  other  acrid  and  irritant 
matters.  The  use  of  the  remedies  belonging  to  this  class  is  to  supply 
temporarily  this  deficiency  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  maintain  artifici- 
ally that  part  of  the  process  of  digestion  carried  on  in  the  stomach, 
until  the  diseased  condition  in  which  the  deficiency  originated  can  be 
corrected  by  other  means.  Besides  pepsin,  it  is  pretty  well  established 
that  an  acid,  probably  the  lactic,  is  normally  produced  with  the  gastric 
juice,  which,  if  not  essential,  is  greatly  promotive  of  its  solvent  power. 
These  agents,  therefore,  namely,  pepsin  and  lactic  acid,  are  those 
from  which  the  influence  demanded  in  this  class  of  remedies  might  be 
expected.  But,  as  pepsin  can  scarcely  be  obtained  satisfactorily  in 
a  pure  state,  we  may  substitute  substances  containing  it ;  and  hence 
it  is  customary  to  use  preparations  made  from  the  stomachs  of  the 
lower  animals,  in  which  that  principle  may  exist  in  a  greater  or  less 
state  of  concentration.  Besides  pepsin  or  substances  containing  it, 
and  lactic  acid,  there  is  one  other  remedy  which  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  category,  as  the  object  of  using  it  is  to  favour  digestion  by 
the  complete  solution  and  decomposition  of  amylaceous  substances. 
VOL.  n. — 66 
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This  is  jeast.  The  stronger  mineral  acids  generally  might  be  intro- 
daced  into  the  class ;  as  they  are  believed  to  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  same  part  in  digestion  as  lactic  acid ;  but  they  have  other 
powers,  in  reference  to  which  they  have  been  considered  elsewhere. 
These  solvents  are  capable  of  being  used  also  externally,  and  some- 
times perform  a  useful  part  in  dissolving  dead  bone,  or  other  effete 
portions  of  tissue,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  more  hastily 
than  can  be  done  by  the  unassisted  powers  of  nature. 


I.  GASTRIC  JUICE.    RENNET.    PEPSIN. 

These  are  the  three  forms  of  matter  through  which  the  fermenta- 
tive agency,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  general  observations,  is  re- 
medially  exercised.     I  shall  consider  each  of  them  separately. 

I.  Oastrio  Juicb.  This  is  collected  from  the  stomachs  of  fasting 
animals,  as  the  sheep,  calf,  and  pig,  and  is  prepared  for  use  by  filter- 
ing. It  is  a  limpid,  light-yellowish,  or  brownish-yellow  liquid,  of  a 
peculiar  soup-like  odour  and  saltish  taste,  heavier  than  water,  and  of 
an  acid  reaction.  At  a  temperature  of  100?  or  less,  it  dissolves 
nitrogenous  food,  and  converts  glucose  into  lactic  acid;  but  loses  this 
property  at  the  boiling  point.  Its  solvent  power  is  impaired  by  the 
neutralization  of  its  acid,  by  a  heat  of  122^  or  more,  and  by  strong 
alcohol.  The  juice  is  supposed  to  owe  the  property  to  a  peculiar 
principle  called  pepaiuj  which  has  been  isolated,  though  perhaps  not 
in  a  pure  state.  When  the  solvent  power  is  lost  by  the  removal  of 
the  acid,  it  is  restored  by  adding  either  lactic  or  muriatic  acid  to 
the  liquid.  Excluded  from  the  air,  gastric  juice  will  keep  unchanged 
for  a  long  time ;  but,  upon  exposure,  it  is  soon  decomposed  and  loses 
its  digestive  power. 

The  gastric  juice  itself  is  seldom  if  ever  used  internally.  The  late 
Dr.  Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  employed  it  with  much  advantage  in 
carious  and  sloughing  ulcers,  to  dissolve  the  dead  bone  and  flesh. 
It  thus  not  only  removed  foul  and  irritating  matters,  and  gave  a  clean 
surface  to  the  ulcer,  but  seemed  to  promote  the  healing  process  by  a 
gentle  stimulation. 

In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  April,  1866 
(liv.  212),  the  cases  of  two  persons  are  recorded  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Ells- 
worth, of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  whom  pieces  of  flesh,  lodged  in  the 
oesophagus,  and  irremovable  by  the  forceps  or  probang,  were  so  far 
dissolved  or  softened  by  the  use  of  gastric  juice,  that  they  were 
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swallowed  by  the  iiatnral  action  of  the  parts.  The  gastric  juice  em- 
ployed was  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  pig,  and  given  in  the  dose 
of  a  teaspoonful  in  one  case,  and  half  that  quantity  in  the  otheri 
repeated  about  once  an  hour. 

II.  Bbkkbt.  Rennet  is  an  infusion  of  the  dried  stomach  of  the 
calf  in  water  or  wine.  The  stomachs  of  other  animals  would  prob- 
ably answer  the  same  purpose.  The  characteristic  property  of  rennet, 
for  which  it  has  been  long  used,  is  that  of  coagulating  milk ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  of  such  strength,  that  a  teaspoonful  of  it  will  coagulate 
a  pint  of  milk  in  five  minutes.  {Ed.  Month.  Joum.<,  Jan.  1868,  p.  81.) 
It  should  be  used  as  fresh  as  possible;  as  it  is  liable  to  decomposition 
upon  keeping.  Besides  this  coagulating  power,  it  has  been  found  to 
have  the  property  of  converting  glucose  or  sugar  of  grapes  into  lac- 
tic acid;  and  probably,  aided  by  this  acid  or  the  muriatic,  it  would 
exercise  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice  over  nitrogenous  arti- 
cles of  food.  It  appears  to  have  been  long  popularly  employed,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  to  aid  digestion.  {Med.  T%me%  and  Gaz.^ 
April  1857,  p.  411.)  Dr.  David  Nelson,  of  Birmingham,  used  this 
remedy  or  its  equivalent^  under  the  name  of  liquar  peptietUj  so  early 
as  1851,  in  various  diseases  connected  with  deficient  digestive  power, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  gastric  juice.  {Lancetj  Am.  ed.,  Nov.  1858, 
p.  362.)  In  1853,  Dr.  James  Gray,  of  Glasgow,  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Manthltf  Journal  of  Medical  Science  (Jan.  1858,  p.  31) 
a  paper  in  which  he  strongly  recommends  rennet  in  diabetes,  having 
employed  it  advantageously  in  that  disease,  with  the  view  of  changing 
into  lactic  acid  the  glucose  which  might  be  generated  from  starch  in 
the  prirnse  vise,  and  thus  preventing  its  entrance  into  the  circulation. 
Other  testimony  has  since  been  given  to  the  favourable  influence  of 
rennet  in  diabetes,  though  it  has  often  also  failed  entirely.  It  might 
be  used  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit  in  all  cases  of  imperfect 
digestion,  dependent  on  deficiency  of  gastric  juice.  The  dose  is  a 
teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  to  be  given  immediately  before,  or 
immediately  after  each  meal. 

III.  Pbpsinb. — Pepsinum.  The  discovery  of  a  peculiar  fermenta- 
tive principle  in  the  gastric  juice  naturally  led  to  attempts  to  isolate 
it  for  medical  use;  and,  though  complete  success  has  not  attended 
these  efforts,  yet  the  experiments  have  resulted  in  the  preparation  of 
a  substance,  representing,  in  a  concentrated  state,  the  virtues  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  convenient  for  administration.  This  substance  has 
been  called  pepnne;  but  the  reader  must  understand  that^  by  the 
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term,  as  thus  used,  is  not  meant  the  pure  proximate  principle,  to 
which  the  name  was  first  chemically  applied.  It  onlj  contains  that 
principle  in  a  convenient  form  for  use.  The  original  preparation  was 
due  to  the  joint  labours  of  Dr.  L.  Corvisart  and  M.  Boudault,  of 
Paris,  the  latter  having  performed  the  part  of  the  pharmaceutist  in 
the  work.  {Lancetj  Oct.  1858,  p.  260.)  It  is  made  from  the  stomachs 
of  sheep,  by  scraping  off  the  mncous  membrane,  digesting  it  in  water, 
precipitating  the  infusion  with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  com* 
pound  of  pepsin  and  oxide  of  lead  thus  obtained  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filtering  the  liquid  containing  the  pepsin,  and  evaporating 
to  a  syrupy  consistence.  Sufficient  starch  is  then  added  to  form  a 
dry  powder,  which  is  the  preparation  in  question.  For  the  precise 
mode  of  proceeding  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 
(11th  ed.,  p.  1479.) 

Propertie$.  The  genuine  pepsine  of  Boudault,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  and  strong 
alcohol;  and  15  grains  of  it  should,  at  a  temperature  of  100^,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  lactic  or  muriatic  acid,  cause  90  grains  of 
boiled  and  comminuted  white  of  egg  or  chopped  meat,  to  be  dissolved 
by  half  a  fluidounce  of  water. 

Medical  JEffeeU  and  Uses.  Dr.  Gorvisart  first  suggested  the  use 
of  this  preparation,  and  employed  it  practically  as  a  remedy.  It  is 
obviously  indicated  in  all  cases  in  which  either  the  stomach  or  the 
system  at  large  is  suffering  from  imperfect  digestion,  owing  to  defi- 
ciency either  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  gastric  juice.  It  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  a  temporary  remedy,  and  that  the 
use  of  it  should  not  supersede  measures  for  the  permanent  restora- 
tion of  the  healthy  function  of  the  stomach  when  this  is  practicable. 
It  is  an  excellent  palliative  in  dyspepsia;  often  obviating  for  a  time 
the  flatulence,  excessive  acidity,  eructations,  pains  and  distressing 
sensations,  whether  in  the  stomach,  or  by  sympathy  elsewhere,  and 
various  disturbance  of  function,  which  so  frequently  attend  that  com- 
plaint. Nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  corrected  by  it;  and  it 
has  relieved  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  after  all  other  means  had 
failed.  The  appetite  is  not  unfrequcntly  restored  after  having  been 
entirely  lost;  and  the  general  system,  debilitated  by  the  want  of  a 
due  supply  of  nourishment,  is  invigorated  and  in  all  respects  im- 
proved. Hence  the  remedy  has  proved  useful  in  scrofula^  phthisis^ 
cancerous  <xffections^  and  others  dependent  on  or  associated  with  a 
defective  or  depraved  nutrition.    It  may  very  properly  be  tried  in 
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all  eaeheetie  diMea$e9  in  which  digestion  is  in  fault,  and  among  others 
in  diabei€9* 

Adminittraiian.  The  dose  is  fifteen  grains,  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day,  immediately  before  each  meaL  It  may  be  administered 
in  powder,  or  suspended  in  syrup,  or  in  a  cupful  of  soup.  A  wine 
has  been  recommended  prepared  by  mixing  two  drachms  of  pepsine, 
a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  two  fluidounces  of  white  wine,  three 
fluidrachms  of  officinal  alcohol,  and  an  ounce  of  sugar,  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  till  solution  takes  place,  and  then  filtering.  A 
tablespoonful  of  this,  containing  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  pep- 
sine, may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  as  above.  A  few  drops 
of  lactic  or  muriatic  acid  should  be  added  to  each  dose,  when  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  there  may  be  deficiency  of  acid  in  the  stomach. 


IL  LACTIC  ACID. 
ACIDUM  LACTICUM. 

During  the  fermentation  of  milk  a  large  proportion  of  a  peculiar 
acid  is  generated,  which  from  this  circumstance  has  received  the 
name  of  lactic  acid.  This  is  separated  by  treating  sour  whey  with 
lime,  filtering  the  liquid  now  holding  tartrate  of  lime  in  solution, 
and  precipitating  with  oxalic  acid,  which  throws  down  the  lime,  leav- 
ing the  lactic  acid  still  dissolved.  The  solution,  having  been  evap- 
orated to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  acid,  leaving  the  impurities;  and  the  lactic  acid  is  then 
obtained  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol. 

Lactic  acid  is  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence, a  very  sour  taste,  and  the  specific  gravity  1.215. 

It  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  during  digestion,  and  is  probably 
the  acid  through  the  aid  of  which  the  fermentative  principle  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  enabled  to  effect  a  solution  of  nitrogenous  articles  of 
food.  It  readily  enters  the  circulation,  and,  being  offensive  there  in 
its  uncombined  state,  is  probably  thrown  off  by  the  emunctories,  and 
among  others  by  the  kidneys.  Its  remedial  applications  are  depend- 
ent on  its  solvent  properties,  first  in  the  stomach  as  regards  the  food, 
and  secondly  in  the  urine  as  regards  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
affections  in  which  it  may  be  expected  to  be  useful  are  dtfipepnUf 
with  insufficient  acid  for  the  purposes  of  digestion,  and  the  phoS' 
phatic  lithiasiBy  when  there  is  an  abundant  deposition  of  phoepb 
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in  the  urine.  From  half  a  fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm  may  be  taken 
three  times  a  day.  Allusion  has  been  made,  in  the  preceding  article, 
to  the  advantages  to  be  occasionally  derived  from  administering  it 
with  pepsine.  The  same  effects  may  probably  be  obtained,  from  the 
use,  to  a  moderate  extent,  of  sour  buttermilk  as  an  article  of  diet 


III.  YEAST. 
FERMENTUM. — Cbrbyisi^  Fbrmsntuh.  Zoni.,  Dub. 

This  is  the  flocculent,  frothy,  semi-liquid  substance,  generated 
during  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  liquids.  For  use  it  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  brewers,  being  largely  produced  in  the  preparation  of 
malt  liquors.  It  has  a  sour  and  vinous  odour,  and  bitter  taste.  In 
composition  it  is  exceedingly  complex ;  but  it  always  contains  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  gluten,  and,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
is  seen  to  abound  in  the  sporules  of  a  fungous  plant,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  play  an  essential  part  in  the  fermenting  process.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  it,  see  the  U.  S.  IH$pen$atorff.  Here  it 
is  considered  mainly  in  reference  to  its  property  of  exciting  fermen- 
tation in  starchy  and  saccharine  liquids,  converting  starch  into 
sugar,  this  into  alcohol,  and  this  again  into  acetic  acid,  and  finally 
decomposing  the  acetic  acid  itself,  if  its  action  be  allowed  to  continue. 
It  is  important  to  the  student  to  understand  that  this  property  of 
yeast  is  impaired  or  destroyed  by  strong  alcohol,  the  stronger  min- 
eral acids,  and  a  boiling  temperature ;  all  of  which,  therefore,  should 
be  avoided  in  its  use. 

Medical  EffecU  and  Uses,  Yeast  is  moderately  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant, probably  in  consequence  of  the  alcohol  and  the  bitter  principle  of 
hops  usually  contained  in  it.  With  a  view  to  these  properties,  it  has 
been  employed  in  typhoid  states  of  the  system.  It  has  also  been 
used  locally,  in  ill-conditioned  and  sloughing  ulcers,  to  correct  the 
fetor,  and  as  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  debilitated  surface.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm,  prepared  by  mix- 
ing it  with  meal.  But  it  is  introduced  here  simply  for  its  property 
of  promoting  changes  in  starch  and  sugar,  which  may  favour  the  com- 
plete digestion  of  these  substances.  Many  years  since  it  occurred 
to  me  that  we  might  possibly  avail  ourselves  profitably  of  this  prop- 
erty in  the  treatment  of  diabetes.  It  seemed,  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  McGregor,  to  have  been  determined  that,  in  diabetic  patients, 
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there  was  an  abnormal  tendency  to  the  production  of  diabetic  sugar 
in  the  stomach ;  and  the  inference  seemed  fair  that  the  disease  might 
have  its  root  in  this  disorder  of  function,  and  that  the  phenomena 
might  result  from  the  absorption  of  this  saccharine  matter  into  the 
bloody  and  its  elimination  hj  the  urine.  Dr.  Oray  suggested  the  use 
of  rennet  in  order  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  gastric  sugar 
into  lactic  acid.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  similar  end  might  possibly 
be  obtained  by  effecting  its  conversion,  through  the  agency  of  yeast, 
first  into  alcohol  and  then  into  acetic  acid ;  and  another  advantage 
from  the  yeast  might  be  the  speedy  change  of  starch  into  sugar  in  the 
stomach,  so  that  it  should  not  pass  unaltered  into  the  bowels,  and 
there  be  transformed  mto  glucose,  where  there  might  not  be  forces  in 
operation  sufficient  to  effect  its  further  normal  transformation  into 
add.  Under  these  impressions  I  made  a  trial  of  the  yeast,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  its  apparent  effects.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  ameliorated  under  its  use,  even  when  the  patient 
was  allowed  a  little  farinaceous  food.  Others  tried  the  remedy,  with 
a  similar  amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
amendment  has  been  but  temporary;  and  I  am  unable  to  point  to  a 
single  case,  in  my  own  experience,  where  a  cure  has  been  effected  by 
the  remedy.  Nevertheless,  I  consider  it  as  a  useful  adjuvant  to  other 
remedies  in  this  disease,  and  would  recommend  a  trial  of  it  in 
all  cases  not  advancing  favourably  under  other  treatment.  The 
first  notice  of  this  use  of  the  remedy,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  in  a 
communication  made  by  myself  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  and  published  in  their  TVansaetionM  (N.  S.,  i.  890,  Dec. 
1,  1852.)  From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  should  be  given 
three  times  a  day,  soon  after  each  meal. 
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ANTHELMINTICS. 

Thssb  are  medicines  calculated  to  remove  worms  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal.     They  effect  this  object  in  several  ways. 

1.  By  the  increased  peristaltic  movement  which  they  sometimes 
excite,  they  forcibly  expel  the  worms.  But  when  these  parasites 
are  of  ordinary  health  and  vigour,  they  have  the  power  to  maintain 
their  hold  in  the  bowels,  against  any  force  which  can  be  brought 
against  them,  through  the  contractility  of  the  bowels  themselves. 
Still,  active  purgatives  often  do  bring  away  worms;  and  we  may 
infer  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  parasites  are  off  their 
guard,  or  debilitated. 

2.  Another  and  frequent  method  in  which  they  probably  act  is 
by  killing  the  worm.  This  they  sometimes  do  mechanically,  as  by 
the  sharp  spicula  of  cowhage,  which  have  been  shown  to  have  the 
power  of  killing  them  out  of  the  body.  Another  method  is  no  doubt 
by  poisoning  the  worms,  the  susceptibilities  of  which  are  happily  not 
the  same  as  those  of  the  body  they  inhabit ;  for  some  substances  are 
very  fatal  to  these  animals,  which  have  little  or  no  effect  on  man. 
In  the  dead  state,  the  worms,  if  in  the  stomach,  are  digested ;  if  in 
the  bowels,  pass  away  with  the  feculent  matter,  or  are  subsequently 
expelled  by  purgation. 

3.  When  they  do  not  destroy,  they  probably  often  sicken  the 
worms,  and  thus  disqualifying  them  from  maintaining  their  place, 
enable  purgatives,  simultaneously  or  subsequently  given,  to  expel 
them. 

4.  Sometimes  it  is  probable  that  the  sensibilities  of  these  animals 
are  offended  by  substances  swallowed,  and  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  movement  of  the  bowels,  as  if  to  avoid  the 
offensive  vicinity,  or  even  make  voluntary  efforts  to  escape. 

5.  Some  medicines  combine  a  true  anthelmintic  virtue  with  a  pur- 
gative property,  at  the  same  time  poisoning  or  injuring  the  worm, 
and  causing  its  expulsion;  as  large  doses  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the 
bark  of  pomegranate  root,  and  koosso. 

6.  Another  anthelmintic  measure  is  to  put  the  stomach  and  bowels 
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into  a  ocHiditioQ  im&TOiinble  to  the  deTdopment  ind  sopport  of  tbo 
womis,  and  thus  ultimatelj  destroy  them,  or  at  least  co-op«rat6  with 
other  methods  for  their  extermination.     Thoogh  it  is  probable  that 
some  worms  are  capable  of  liTing  and  flonrishing  in  a  healthj  state 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  will  be  developed  whenoTer  the  germs 
find  an  entrance,  as  the  tapeworms  for  example;  jet  there  are  others^ 
which  seem  to  require  for  their  support  a  morbid  state  of  the  diges- 
tive function,  and  perish  in  the  germ  when  this  condition  does  not 
exist.     We  have  no  other  means  of  accounting  for  the  almost  total 
absence  of  these  parasites  in  certain  conditions  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  their  frequent  presence  in  others,  when  the  exposure  to 
their  cause,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  the  same  in  both.    Thus, 
the  roundworm  is  so  frequently  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that 
their  germs  must  be  widely  diffused;  and  probably  there  may  be  no 
individual,  living  beyond  a  certain  sge,  into  whose  systems  they  have 
not  found  access.     Yet  in  some  they  undergo  rapid  and  vigorous 
development,  in  others  die,  or  at  least  remain  quiescent;  and,  in  the 
tome  individual,  it  often  happens  that  at  one  time  circumstances 
shall  be  favourable  to  them,  and  at  others  unfavourable.     Children 
are  much  more  apt  to  be  affected  than  adults ;  and  the  difference  can 
be  explained  only  upon  the  supposition,  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  the  former  congenial  to 
the  worms,  in  the  latter  adverse  to  them.     What  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes the  difference  is  not  certainly  known.     Some  ascribe  it  to  a 
more  abundant  production  of  mucus  in  the  one  case  than  the  other, 
serving  as  food  for  the  animals ;  but  in  most  cases  any  evidence  of 
this  superabundance  is  quite  wanting,  and,  when  it  exists,  the  condi- 
tion is  probably  the  result  of  an  irritation  produced  by  the  worms, 
and  not  the  cause  of  their  development.     The  probability  is  that 
debility  of  the  digestive  process,  permitting  the  accumulation  of 
half-digested  crudities  in  the  alimentary  canal,  is  the  main  favouring 
influence ;  and  consequently  that  the  best  anthelmintic  measure  is  to 
invigorate  the  digestion,  and  thus  prevent  the  accumulation  of  this 
nutriment  for  the  parasites.     Wholesome  and  digestible  food,  exer- 
cise, a  regular  condition  of  the  bowels,  and  the  judicious  use  of  tonic 
measures,  whether  medicinal  or  otherwise,  are  probably  efficient  an- 
thelmintics under  such  circumstances,  both  aiding  in  the  extirpation 
of  the  worms  when  existing,  and  preventing  their  birth  and  growth 
when  only  in  the  egg.     The  bitters  and  chalybeates  have  probably 
acted  as  anthelmintics  in  this  way. 

It  does  not  belong  to  therapeutics  to  treat  of  the  origin,  charac- 
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terSy  and  varieties  of  worms.  These  sabjects  belong  rather  to  pa- 
thologjy  and  have  been  treated  of  in  my  work  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine.  I  shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  individual  anthelmintics;  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  several  species  of  these  para- 
sites, known  to  infest  the  human  bowels. 

There  are  two  methods  of  exhibiting  anthelmintics;  one  to  give 
them  in  full  doses,  either  in  connection  with  purgative  medicines,  or 
followed  by  a  cathartic  in  a  few  hours,  should  the  anthelmintic  itself 
not  operate  on  the  bowels;  the  other,  to  administer  relatively  small 
doses,  morning  and  evening,  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  or  longer, 
and  then  a  brisk  cathartic.  I  do  not  know  that  either  of  these 
methods  has  an  absolute  superiority;  and  one  or  the  other  may  be 
adopted,  as  may  seem  most  appropriate  in  any  particular  case.  Not 
unfrequently  the  two  plans  are  partially  conjoined;  that  is,  the 
anthelmintic  and  purgative  are  given  together,  in  moderate  doses, 
repeated  once,  twice,  or  thrice  daily,  so  as  to  exercise  a  steady  influ- 
ence on  the  worms,  and  at  the  same  time  always  be  ready  to  expel 
them  when  they  become  sickened  or  debilitated. 


I.  PINKROOT. 
SPIGELIA.  U.S.,  Ed. 

Origin.  Though  thb  anthelmintic  is  little  used  abroad,  yet,' in 
this  country,  it  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  medicines  employed 
against  the  common  roundworm.  It  is  the  root  of  Spigelia  Mari- 
landica  or  Carolina  pink,  a  very  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing abundantly  in  our  Southern  and  Southwestern  States. 

Properties.  Pinkroot  consists  of  a  knotty  head,  and  numerous 
slender,  long,  crooked,  and  branching  radicles  or  fibres  attached 
to  it.  Its  colour  is  yellowish  or  grayish-brown,  its  smell  faint  and 
peculiar,  and  its  taste  sweetish  iBtnd  somewhat  bitter,  but  not  very 
unpleasant.  The  powder  is  grayish.  Water  and  alcohol  extract 
its  virtues.  The  active  principle  has  not  been  satisfactorily  isolated; 
though  Feneullo  obtained  from  it  a  brown,  bitter,  nauseous  matter, 
which,  when  taken  internally,  produced  some  of  the  characteristic 
effects  of  the  root. 

The  leaves  have  similar  virtues  with  the  root,  but  are  much  feebler, 
and  have  been  very  properly,  I  think,  rejected  by  our  officinal  code. 
They  were  formerly  more  used  than  at  present. 
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Remedial  JEffeeti  and  U$e$.  Though  not  employed  with  reference 
to  its  effect  on  the  system,  pinkroot  is  not  without  some  power  of 
affecting  the  functions.  Taken  somewhat  more  freely  than  is  ordi- 
narily considered  necessary  for  its  anthelmintic  effects,  it  occasion- 
ally operates  as  a  cathartic;  but  not  certainly;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
relied  on  in  this  capacity.  Another  effect  which  it  produces  in  large 
doses,  and  which  is  occasionally  seen  from  it  in  nervous  children, 
when  given  moderately  as  an  anthelmintic,  is  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system ;  as  indicated  by  giddiness,  dimness  of  vision,  dilated 
pupil,  and  irregular  muscular  contractions,  amounting  sometimes  to 
convulsions.  Ludicrous  distortions  of  the  facial  muscles  are  often 
noticed,  and  especially  spasmodic  movements  of  the  eyelids.  Death 
in  two  instances  has  been  thought  to  proceed  from  convulsions  de- 
pendent on  this  cause  in  children ;  but  the  affection  is  so  common 
from  other  causes  in  the  very  young,  even  from  the  worms  them- 
selves, that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  with  cer- 
tMQty,  in  any  particular  case,  that  the  fatal  result  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  medicine  were  anything  more  than  coincidences. 
Though  I  have  witnessed  some  of  these  nervous  disturbances  in 
children,  I  never  saw  an  instance  in  which  I  thought  there  was 
danger  of  life;  and,  within  the  circle  of  my  personal  observation, 
I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case.  These  effects  on  the  nervous 
system  scarcely  ever  occur  when  the  medicine  purges;  and  hence 
the  propriety  of  the  simultaneous  administration  of  a  cathartic  with 
this  particular  vermifuge. 

Experience  has,  I  think,  abundantly  established  the  efficiency  of 
pinkroot  as  an  anthelmintic.  A  knowledge  of  this  property  of  the 
medicine  was  derived  frgm  the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  whose  original 
country  the  plant  grew  abundantly ;  and  to  Drs.  Lining,  Gardner, 
and  Chalmers,  of  South  Carolina,  the  profession  are  indebted  for  its 
first  introduction  to  their  notice. 

Administration,  Spigelia  is  given  in  substance,  infusion,  or  fluid- 
extract.  The  doie  of  the  powder  is  for  a  child  three  or  four  years 
old  from  ten  to  twenty  grains ;  for  an  adult  one  or  two  drachms. 
When  the  medicine  is  given  in  single  doses  with  a  purgative,  the 
larger  quantity  may  be  administered ;  when  in  doses  repeated  twice 
or  more  frequently  in  the  day,  the  smaller. 

Sometimes  a  full  dose  of  the  powder  is  given  at  once  with  a  pur- 
gative dose  of  calomel,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days;  care  being  taken  in  regard  to  each  dose,  that,  if  it  do  not 
operate  in  six  or  eight  hours,  it  should  be  followed  by  a  dose  of 
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castor  oil.  For  children,  the  compound  is  convenientlj  given  at 
bedtime,  and  the  oil,  if  required,  next  morning. 

Another  method  is  to  administer  a  dose  of  the  powder  morning  and 
evening  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  follow  it  bj  a  brisk  cathar- 
tic, which,  in  the  cases  of  children,  may  be  a  dose  of  calomel,  in 
adults,  of  senna  tea  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

The  infunan  is  more  used  than  the  powder.  It  is  sometimes  given 
alone,  repeated  as  above,  and  in  like  manner  followed  by  a  purgative ; 
but  a  more  frequent  plan,  and,  I  think,  a  better,  is  to  give  it  in  con- 
junction with  senna,  according  to  a  formula  which  will  be  mentioned 
below. 

Recently  the  fluid-extract  has  come  into  extensive  use,  and,  as  it 
concentrates  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  within  a  small  bulk,  and  is 
thus  more  easily  administered,  is  generally  preferred. 

Infusion  of  Pinhroot  (Infusum  Spigeli^,  U.  S.)  is  made  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  The 
dose  for  a  child,  from  two  to  four  years  old,  is  from  half  a  flnidounce 
to  a  fluidounce,  for  an  adult  from  four  to  eight  fluidounces,  morning 
and  evening.  It  is  rendered  more  efficient  by  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  senna,  and,  in  order  to  obviate  the  griping  effect  of  this 
cathartic,  a  drachm  or  two  of  cardamom  or  fennel-seed,  and  an  ounce 
of  manna.  Some  add  a  little  savine ;  but,  in  view  of  the  poisonous 
character  of  that  medicine  in  overdoses,  it  would  be  best  omitted. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Pinhroot  and  Senna  (Extractum  SpiaKLLB 
ET  SENNiE  Fluidum,  U.S.)  is  also  an  officinal  of  the  U.S.  Pharma- 
copoeia. Besides  spigelia  and  senna,  it  contains  sugar  and  aromatic 
oils  to  give  it  flavour  and  obviate  griping,  and  a  little  carbonate  of 
potassa,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  holding  a  resinous 
matter  in  solution,  and  correcting  the  action  of  senna.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent preparation,  and  easily  administered.  The  dose  is  a  fluidrachm 
for  children,  half  a  fluidounce  for  an  adult. 


n.  WORMSEED. 

CHENOPODIUM.  U.S. 

Origin.  All  parts  of  the  Chenopodium  anthelminticumj  worm- 
seed  or  Jerusalem  oaky  abound  in  a  highly  odorous,  volatile  oil,  upon 
which  the  anthelmintic  virtues  of  the  plant  depend,  and  all,  there- 
fore, possess  more  or  less  efficacy;  but  the  fruit,  as  the  strongest 
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mud  most  vnifonn  prodncty  mud  thmt  which  keeps  best,  is  the  only 
pmrt  offieinmlly  recogni^^  The  plmnt  is  mn  indigenous  perennial 
herb,  growing  in  most  pmite  of  the  United  Stmtes,  bat  most  mbund- 
mnily  in  the  Bonthem  section.  It  is  mlso  coltivmted  for  medicml 
purposes. 

Prapertiet.  The  firnit  is  ^obnlmr,  mbont  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head 
or  smaller,  of  m  daD  greenish-Tellow  or  brownish  colom*  eztemmllj,  a 
strong,  peculiar,  dimagreemble  odoor,  mnd  a  bitterish,  pungent,  some- 
what aromatic  taste.  If  nibbed  between  the  fingers,  these  grains 
lose  an  exterior  oomtangwldch  invests  them,  and  have  a  shining  black 
ooloor.  The  Tolatile  oil,  npon  which  their  efficacy  depends,  is  sepa- 
rated by  dintiTlation.  It  is  officinal,  and  wiD  be  considered  below 
among  the  preparations.  The  seeds  yield  their  Tirtoes  to  alcohol, 
but  only  in  a  slight  degree  to  water. 

The  fruit  of  Chenopodium  ambronoideM  is  said  sometimes  to  be 
Bungled  with  or  aubstitated  for  the  genuine.  But  as  we  want  evi- 
dence of  its  equal  efficiency,  the  mistake  or  fraud  should  be  guarded 
against.  The  odour  of  this  species  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  other, 
and  rather  agreeable  than  offensive. 

Medical  ITmec  The  eSscts  of  wormseed  on  the  system  are  prob- 
ably somewhat  stimulant,  especially  upon  the  nervous  centres;  but 
ita  operation  has  not  been  satisfactorily  investigated.  It  is  certainly 
among  our  most  efficient  anthelmintics,  though  much  less  used  than 
q>igelia,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  unpleasant  and  adhesive 
odour,  and  disagreeable  taste.  It  may  be  given  in  the  shape  of  pow- 
der or  volatile  (uL 

The  do§e  of  the  powder,  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  is  from 
twenty  to  forty  grains,  and  four  times  the  quantity  for  an  adult.  It 
may  be  given,  mixed  with  molasses  or  syrup  in  the  form  of  an  elec- 
tuary, in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  and  at  bedtime,  continued 
thus  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  followed  by  a  dose  of  calomel, 
or  other  brisk  cathartic 

OH  of  Warmmed  (Oleum  CHxyoponn,  V.  S,)  is  of  a  light-yollow 
eolour,  deepening  by  age,  lighter  than  water^  and  of  a  very  strong, 
diffuaire,  and  permanent  odour,  which  is  the  greatest  impediment  to 
its  use.  In  over-doses,  it  is  probably  capable  of  producing  dan- 
gerous, if  not  fatal  effects.  From  four  to  eight  drop^  is  the  dose 
for  a  child  from  two  to  four  years  old.  It  may  be  administcre<l  in 
sweetened  water,  mucilage,  or  milk ;  but  should  always  be  diluted. 
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m.  AZEDARACH.  U.  S. 

This  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Melia  Azedarach^  pride  of  ChincLj 
or  pride  of  India^  a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  indigenous  in  Asia,  but 
naturalized  in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
cultivated  as  an  ornament  to  the  towns  and  villages. 

Though  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  not  without  anthelmintic 
properties,  the  bark  of  the  root  is  the  most  active,  and  the  onlj  por- 
tion recognized  by  our  national  pharmaceutical  code.  It  has  a  bit- 
ter nauseous  taste,  and  yields  its  properties  to  boiling  water.  Being 
considered  most  efficacious  in  the  recent  state,  it  is  seldom  kept  in 
the  shops;  and,  therefore,  has  been  little  employed  in  the  Northern 
States.  But  in  the  South  it  is  considerably  esteemed,  and  has  been 
much  used  in  some  districts. 

In  relation  to  its  effects  on  the  system,  the  bark  generally  operates 
on  the  bowels  in  the  regular  doses,  and,  if  these  be  exceeded,  some- 
times proves  emetic.  It  is  said  also,  when  largely  taken,  to  produce 
narcotic  effects  similar  to  those  produced  by  spigelia.  It  is  usually 
administered  in  decoction ;  four  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  being  boiled 
with  two  pints  of  water  to  a  pint,  of  which  the  dose  for  a  child  from 
two  to  four  years  old  is  a  tablcspoonful  every  two  hours  till  it  purges, 
or  night  and  morning  for  several  days,  and  then  followed  by  a 
cathartic. 


IV.  EUROPEAN  WORMSEED. 
SANTONICI  SEMEN. 

Origin  and  Properties.  This  is  the  product  of  different  species 
of  Artemisia,  growing  in  Asia  and  the  North  of  Africa.  There  are 
at  least  two  varieties,  correspondiDg  with  the  commercial  source 
from  which  they  are  derived ;  one  called  Aleppo,  Levant,  or  Alex- 
andria wormseed,  brought  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  other,  Barbary  wormseed,  from  the  African  coast. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  call  the  product  seeds.  It  consists  of  the  unex- 
panded  flowers,  with  the  peduncles  attached  or  separate,  and  minute 
leaves  or  fragments  of  leaves.  A  whitish  down  covering  the  Bar- 
bary wormseed  distinguishes  it  from  the  Levant,  which  has  a  greenish 
colour.  Both  have  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitter,  disagreeable 
taste. 
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Active  Principle.  Though  European  wormseed  contains  a  vola- 
tile oil,  it  is  supposed  that  its  anthelmintic  virtues  depend  upon  a 
peculiar  principle  called  eantonin.  This  is  crystallizable,  colourless, 
inodorous,  and  at  first,  on  account  of  its  insolubility,  almost  taste- 
less; but  after  a  time  it  produces  a  slightly  acrid  impression,  and 
its  alcoholic  solution  is  bitter.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
is  dissolved  by  ether  and  alcohol.  With  the  alkalies  it  forms  crys- 
tallizable  salts,  and  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  an  acid.  For  the 
mode  of  procuring  it,  see  U.S.  Dispensatory  (11th  ed«,  p.  1506). 

Medical  JSffects  and  Usee,  The  general  effects  of  this  remedy 
are  probably  those  of  a  mildly  stimulating  tonic;  but  it  is  exclusively 
for  the  sake  of  its  vermifuge  properties  that  it  is  employed.  It 
appears  to  hold  the  place  in  general  estimation  in  Europe,  which 
spigelia  holds  with  us.  At  present,  however,  the  active  principle 
santonin  is  preferred  by  many,  on  account  both  of  its  vermifuge 
energy  and  its  want  of  taste. 

From  some  careful  experiments  of  Dr.  Kiichenmeister,  made  upon 
worms  placed  in  an  albuminous  liquid,  kept  constantly  at  the  tem- 
perature of  77^  F.,  it  appears  that  an  oleaginous  solution  of  san- 
tonin killed  the  roundworm  sooner  than  any  other  anthelmintic, 
even  the  most  powerful,  which  he  tried.  {Arch,  GSn,j  4e  s^r.  xxix. 
206.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  the  anthelmintics;  but,  from  its  insolubility  in  water,  it  should 
be  administered  dissolved  in  oil.  In  over-doses,  it  seems  to  act  as 
an  acrid  poison,  causing  severe  abdominal  pains,  with  vomiting, 
purging,  cold  sweats,  and  great  prostration. 

It  is  related  of  a  family,  consisting  of  two  parents  and  several 
adult  children,  that,  after  they  had  taken,  each  one  of  them,  a 
large  dose  of  wormseed  for  the  expulsion  of  worms,  they  were 
all  affected  with  a  morbid  condition  of  vision,  in  consequence 
of  which  colours  appeared  changed  to  them;  the  red,  for  exam- 
ple, into  orange,  and  the  blue  into  green;  and  this  effect  did  not 
cease  till  the  following  day.  {Ann.  de  ThSrap.y  1857,  p.  284.)  Dr. 
Thos.  Bishop,  writing  from  Naples  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  san- 
tonin, states  that  he  has  found  it  a  most  efficient  remedy  for  the 
Ascarie  vermicularie^  and  that,  in  the  ordinary  dose,  it  produces  no 
other  unpleasant  effects  than  occasionally  to  cause  all  things  to  as- 
sume a  green  or  greenish-yellow  colour  for  an  hour  or  two  after  its 
administration.  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.y  July,  1856,  p.  22.^  A  change 
of  the  colour  of  the  urine,  under  the  use  of  santonin,  to  green  or 
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orange-yellow,  has  been  noticed  in  several  instances.  {Arch.  Q-Sn.y 
Oct.  1858,  p.  492.) 

The  dose  of  Earopean  wormseed  in  substance  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains,  repeated  in  the  same  manner  as  spigelia.  The  average  dose 
of  santonin  for  a  child  is  one-third  of  a  grain  twice  a  day.  Three 
grains  are  said  to  have  produced  alarming  symptoms  in  a  child  four 
years  old.  From  2  to  5  grains  may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidonnce  of 
castor  oil,  and  a  teaspoonful  given  for  a  dose.  Dr.  Bishop,  referred 
to  above,  gave  from  one  to  three  grains  to  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  and  from  five  to  eight  grains  to  adults. 


V.  COWHAGE. 

MUCUNA.  U.S.,  Land.,  JEd. 

This  consists  of  the  bristles  of  the  pods  of  Mueuna  pruriens  {Doli- 
choi  prurienMy  Linn.),  a  perennial  climbing  plant  of  the  West  Indies 
and  other  parts  of  intertropical  America.  The  fruit,  which  is  a  dry 
pod  shaped  like  the  italic  letter  /,  is  thickly  covered  with  short  red- 
dish-brown hairs,  which  are  are  very  hard  and  sharp  at  the  point, 
and  easily  penetrate  the  skin  when  brought  into  contact  with  it. 
I  once  accidentally  took  a  quantity  of  these  hairs  in  my  hand,  and 
suffered  considerably  for  some  hours. 

These  spicula  are  supposed  to  possess  anthelmintic  properties,  and 
to  act  on  the  worms  mechanically,  by  wounding  them.  In  experi- 
ments made  out  of  the  body,  worms  mixed  with  them  have  seemed 
by  their  motions  to  suffer  severely,  have  died  as  from  the  effects  of 
the  injury,  and  afterwards,  examined  by  the  microscope,  have  ex- 
hibited great  numbers  of  these  little  spears  penetrating  their  bodies, 
and  sometimes  passing  through  them.  They  have  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed against  the  roundworm,  but  are  said  to  have  proved  successful 
in  all  the  varieties.  Dr.  Kuchenmeister,  however,  did  not  find  them, 
in  his  experiments,  to  produce  any  effects  on  the  tapeworm.  [Drib. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Scu,  xv.  250,  from  Froriep*8  Tagsberichte,)  The 
dose  of  cowage  is  not  precise.  The  ordinary  method  of  exhibition 
is  to  mix  the  hairs  scraped  from  the  pods  with  molasses  or  syrup, 
so  as  to  form  a  semi-fluid  electuary,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  may  be 
given  to  a  child  three  or  four  years  old,  and  a  tablespoonful  to  an 
adult.         • 
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VL  MALE  FERN. 
FILIX  MAS.  U.S.— YiLix.  JEd. 

Origin.  Aspidium  Filix  mas,  or  malefem^  is  a  European  plant, 
with  a  horizontal  root  or  rhizome,  from  which  numeroas  fronds  or 
leaves  rise,  to  the  height  sometimes  of  three  or  four  feet.  It  has 
been  thought  to  be  also  a  native  of  the  United  States;  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  perfect  identity  of  the  two  plants, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  are  not  of  the  same  species. 

The  root  or  rhizome,  as  taken  from  the  earth,  is  long,  cylindrical, 
and  closely  invested  with  the  remains  of  the  footstalks  of  the  fronds, 
between  which  appear  brown  silky  scales,  with  radical  fibres  emerg- 
ing.  But,  as  in  the  shops,  it  is  generally  much  broken  up,  so  as  to 
exhibit  little  of  its  original  appearance  when  whole.  The  proper  rhi- 
zome is  brownish  externally,  yellowish  or  reddish-white  internally, 
of  a  faint  but  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetish,  astringent,  bitterish, 
and  nauseous  taste.    Water  but  imperfectly  extracts  its  virtues. 

Though  the  active  principle  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state, 
Peschier  has  made  the  important  discovery,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
medicine  reside  in  the  ethereal  extract.  This  is  a  thick,  dark  liquid, 
with  the  odour  of  the  root,  and  a  bitterish,  subacrid,  nauseous  taste, 
and  consists  of  fixed  oil,  volatile  oil,  resin,  etc.  The  male  fern  root, 
found  in  the  shops  in  this  country,  has  generally  been  so  much  dete- 
riorated by  time,  as  to  be  of  little  value;  and  the  remedy  had  fallen 
into  almost  entire  neglect,  when  the  fact  was  ascertained  that  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  its  properties  in  a  concentrated  and  permanent  form. 
Now  that  we  can,  by  importation,  provide  ourselves  with  the  ethereal 
extract,  prepared  from  the  root  in  its  fresh  state  and  highest  activity, 
we  may  hope  to  realize  in  our  own  experience,  what  has  not  hitherto 
been  done,  the  great  eflScacy  of  the  remedy  in  tapeworm,  established 
beyond  doubt  by  abundant  experience  in  Europe. 

Medical  JEffects.  Male  fern  has  little  effect  on  the  human  system. 
It  may  be  slightly  tonic,  but  it  is  only  for  its  anthelmintic  proper- 
ties that  it  is  employed.  These  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
did  not  of  course  entirely  escape  the  attention  of  the  diligent  students 
of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  medical  writers;  but  the  profession  in 
modern  times  were  generally  quite  ignorant  of  them;  so  that  the 
announcement  that  male  fern  was  the  chief  ingredient  of  Madame 
Nouffer's  famous  specific  took  them  by  surprise.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  the  so  often  told  tale,  of  the  reputation  of  this  nostrum  in 
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the  cure  of  tapeworm,  of  the  purchase  of  the  secret  by  the  king  of 
France,  and  of  its  public  announcement  about  the  year  1775.  It 
immediately  acquired  great  reputation,  and  was  submitted  to  many 
trials,  the  general  result  of  which  has  been  favourable  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  remedy,  though  it  not  unfrequently  fails,  and  is  certainly  not 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  specific.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  treatment  of 
the  common  tapeworm  that  it  is  still  employed.  Dr.  KUchenmeister 
found  the  ethereal  extract  to  destroy  the  taenia,  out  of  the  body,  in 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours,  while,  under  the  action  of  castor 
oil,  the  worm  4ived  eight  hours ;  so  that  it  has  undoubtedly  consider- 
able anthelmintic  virtue,  though  much  inferior,  according  to  his  ex- 
periments, to  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  koosso.  The  root  should  be 
given  in  powder  or  ethereal  extract.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  which  may  be  administered  mixed 
with  syrup  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  or  suspended  in  the  state  of 
liquid  mixture,  and  repeated  morning  and  night  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach, for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  then  followed  by  a  brisk  cathar- 
tic. The  ethereal  extract  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  drops,  or  about  the  same  number  of  grains,  repeated, 
and  followed  by  a  cathartic,  as  in  the  case  of  the  powder. 


VII.  POMEGRANATE  ROOT. 

GRANATI  RADICIS  CORTEX.  U.S.— Gha^ati  Radix. 

Lond.y  Ed. 

Origin.  The  remedy  here  referred  to  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
Punica  Oranatumj  or  the  pomegranate-tree,  which  is  almost  univer- 
sally diffused  throughout  tropical  regions,  and  grows  wild  in  so  many 
places,  that  botanists  have  been  unable  to  determine  with  certainty 
its  original  country.  It  is  the  product  of  the  wild  plant  which  is 
most  esteemed;  that  of  the  tree  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  fruit, 
or  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  being  considered  much  less  efficacious. 

Properties.  As  found  in  'our  shops,  the  bark  is  in  broken  pieces 
or  quills,  of  a  grayish  colour  on  the  outer  surface,  yellowish  on  the 
inner,  brittle  with  a  short  fracture,  inodorous  or  nearly  so,  and  of  an 
astringent  taste.  It  gives  a  yellow  colour  to  the  saliva  when  chewed. 
Nothing  has  been  discovered  which  can  claim  to  be  considered  as  its 
active  principle. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.    This  bark  has  some  astringent  effect 
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on  the  system,  and,  when  given  largely,  produces  nausea,  Tomiting, 
and  purging.  Known  to  the  ancients  as  a  yermifuge,  it  seems  to 
have  been  quite  forgotten  in  Europe,  when  the  use  of  it  was  renyed, 
in  consequence  of  fayourable  accounts  brought  from  Hindostan  of  its 
successful  employment  by  the  natives  against  the  tapeworm.  It 
certainly  is  not  without  efficacy  in  this  complaint.  The  numerous 
reports  in  its  favour,  based  upon  experience,  are  sufficient  proof  of 
this  fact,  though  it  often  fails,  and  has  not  fulfilled  all  the  expecta- 
tions that  were  at  one  time  indulged.  It  takes  rank  with  the  male 
fern,  to  be  employed  in  tapeworm,  in  the  succession  of  remedies 
through  which  those  affected  with  this  malady  are  too  often  compelled 
to  pass,  before  the  effectual  one  is  found  at  last.  According  to  Dr. 
Kuchenmeister's  experiments,  before  referred  to,  it  is  much  inferior 
to  oil  of  turpentine  and  koosso,  and  about  on  a  level  with  the  male 
fern.' 

The  medicine  may  be  used  in  powder  or  decoction ;  but  the  latter 
form  is  almost  always  preferred.  It  is  advised  that,  on  the  day  pre- 
vious to  its  exhibition,  the  bowels  should  be  evacuated  by  castor  oil 
and  the  patient  diet  rigidly,  so  that  the  worm  may  be  exposed  unpro- 
tected to  the  action  of  the  medicine.  Two  ounces  of  the  bark  are 
boiled  in  two  pints  of  water  to  one  pint,  of  which  a  wineglassfnl  may 
be  taken  every  half  hour  or  hour,  till  the  whole  has  been  swallowed, 
or  its  action  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  becomes  excessive.  Should 
the  plan  fail,  it  may  be  repeated  every  day  or  two,  as  the  patient 
may  bear  it,  either  until  the  worm  appears  in  the  evacuations,  or  the 
insufficiency  of  the  remedy  has  been  satisfactorily  determined. 


VIII.  OIL  OF  TUPENTINE. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN^. 

Oil  of  turpentine  has  been  so  fully  considered  in  all  its  medici- 
nal relations,  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  here  than  to  treat  of  its 
character  as  a  vermifuge.  Until  the  introduction  of  koosso  into  use, 
this  medicine  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the  remedies  employed  against 
the  tapeworm,  and  is  still  second  only  to  that  anthelmintic.  As  a 
general  vermifuge,  it  is  among  the  most  effectual;  and  may  be  given, 
with  good  hope  of  advantage,  in  any  case  of  worms,  in  which  it  may 
not  be  contra-indicated  by  the  state  of  the  system.    In  the  round- 
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worm,  however,  it  is  probably  inferior  in  efficiency  to  seyeral  others 
in  habitual  use,  as  spigelia,  and  American  and  European  wormseed. 

But  even  in  this  variety  of  worm,  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  effica- 
cious, when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  animal  finds  its  way  into  the 
stomach.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Klapp,  of  Philadelphia,  first,  I  be- 
lieve, called  attention  to  this  application  of  the  oil,  and  I  have  had 
occasion  to  confirm  his  observations  in  regard  to  it.  The  medicine 
here  comes  into  action  against  the  worm  with  its  full  force,  without 
having  previously  been  diminished  by  absorption,  or  impaired  in 
activity  by  dilution  in  its  passage  through  the  bowels.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  expected  that  the  worm  should  always  be  discovered  in 
the  evacuations.  If  killed  in  the  stomach,  it  would  undergo  diges- 
tion, like  any  other  dead  animal  matter. 

In  the  treatment  of  ordinary  worms,  it  may  be  used  in  moderate 
doses;  but  for  the  tapeworm,  much  larger  quantities  are  required 
than  medical  men  are  in  the  habit  of  using  for  other  purposes.  Yet 
they  seem  to  be  very  well  borne  by  the  system,  and  I  have  never 
personally  known  any  evil  effects  accrue  from  them.  For  the  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  these  large  doses,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  oil  of  turpentine  as  an  arterial  stimulant.  Of  its 
relative  efficiency,  independently  of  the  general  results  of  experi- 
ence, we  have  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kuchenmeister's  experiments, 
who  found  the  oil  to  destroy  the  tapeworm  in  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half,  while  three  hours  or  more  were  required  by  the 
ethereal  extract  of  fern,  and  the  bark  of  pomegranate  root.  {Arch, 
04n,  4e  sdr.,  xxix.  205.)  Very  often  the  worm,  or  a  part  of  it, 
comes  away  in  two  or  three  hours,  with  the  first  cathartic  operation 
of  the  oil.  If  the  first  trial  should  not  succeed,  or  should  be  partial 
only  in  its  effects,  it  may  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
with  an  increase  of  the  dose,  until  the  outside  limits  are  attained  to 
which  it  may  be  safe  to  go. 

Administration,  For  the  roundworm^  or  long  threadworm^  a 
fluidrachm  of  the  oil  may  be  given  twice  or  three  times  a  day  to  an 
adult;  from  five  to  twenty  drops  to  a  child,  according  to  its  age, 
from  one  to  six  years.  After  three  or  four  days,  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  should  be  given,  or,  in  children,  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel. 
For  the  small  threadworm^  or  aeatwormy  the  oil  should  be  admin- 
istered by  enema;  at  least  two  fluidounces  being  employed  at  one 
time,  made  into  an  emulsion  with  eight  fluidounces  of  water,  by  the 
intervention  of  mucilage,  or  the  yolk  of  one  or  two  eggs.  For  the 
tapeworm,  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  two  fluidounces  should  be  given 
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at  once  by  the  month,  followed,  if  it  do  not  act  on  the  bowels  in  two 
hours,  by  a  fall  dose  of  castor  oil.  Some  recommend  the  simultaneous 
administration  of  castor  oil ;  but  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  this  plan ; 
as  the  oil  of  turpentine,  for  full  effect,  should  be  left  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  contact  with  the  worms.  It  is  affirmed  that  much  smaller 
doses  of  the  oil,  as  one  or  two  fluidraohms,  for  example,  taken  morn- 
ing and  evening  for  several  days,  has  proved  equally  effectual.  But 
the  probability  is  that,  in  these  doses,  more  inconvenience  would  be 
experienced  from  the  absorption  of  the  oil,  than  from  a  full  purga- 
tive dose  given  at  once. 

The  oil  may  be  exhibited  dropped  on  sugar,  or  in  emulsion  with 
mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  eggs  and  some  aromatic  water,  or  simply 
floating  in  water,  flavoured  or  not  as  the  patient  may  desire.  Some- 
times it  is  drank  from  the  glass,  without  dilution. 


IX.  KOOSSO. 

Origin  and  Propertie$.  I  adopt  this  spelling  of  the  word,  because 
it  properly  represents  the  sound.  The  medicine  consists  of  the  flow- 
ers of  Brayera  anthelmintica^  a  small  tree,  growing  in  the  high 
grounds  of  Abyssinia,  where  its  product  has  been  used  from  time 
immemorial  as  a  vermifuge.  The  flowers  are  imported  packed  in 
boxes.  In  mass  they  have  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and,  though 
closely  pressed,  retain  the  shape  of  the  clusters  in  which  they  are 
taken  from  the  tree.  One  of  the  characters  of  these  clusters  is  the 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  stems  of  the  flowers  into  two  branches. 
They  have  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  taste  slight  at  first,  but  in  the  end 
acrid  and  disagreeable.  Their  activity  probably  resides  in  an  acrid 
resinous  principle ;  but  this  point  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested. 
Their  aqueous  decoction  is  not  without  efficiency,  but  is  not  equal  to 
the  medicine  in  substance.  The  decoction  in  milk  appears,  from  the 
experiments  of  KUchenmeister,  to  be  especially  powerful.  It  killed 
the  tapeworm  out  of  the  body  in  half  an  hour;  whereas  the  ordi- 
nary decoction  required  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  three  hours  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  [Arch,  GSn.  ut  supra.) 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Koosso  has  little  effect  on  the  human 
system,  at  least  in  the  quantities  commonly  administered.  In  the 
dose  given  for  the  tapeworm,  it  usually  produces  some  uneasiness  of 
the  stomach,  more  or  less  nausea,  and  occasionally  a  cathartic  effect. 
It  has  been  equally  efficacious  in  both  kinds  of  tapeworm.     Trials 
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with  it  have  now  been  sufficientlj  numerous  to  prove  its  eztraor* 
dinary  powers.  Though  noticed  bj  Bruce  in  his  travels,  it  was  first 
introduced  to  public  attention  in  Europe,  by  a  treatise  published  in 
1823,  in  Paris,  by  Dr.  Brayer,  a  French  physician  who  had  been 
practising  in  Constantinople,  and  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  the  remedy  in  the  East.  In  Kuchenmeister's  experiments, 
it  far  exceeded  all  other  anthelmintics  in  the  rapidity  of  its  poisonous 
action  on  the  worm.  As  above  mentioned,  it  killed  the  taenia  in  half 
an  hour,  when  applied  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  in  milk.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  oil  of  turpentine,  the  next  to  it  in  power, 
required  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  castor  oil  required 
eight  hours.  A  singular  result  of  these  same  experiments  is,  that 
the  medicine  should  have  proved  almost  or  quite  inert  in  its  action 
on  the  roundworms.  Thus,  while  iantanin  killed  the  round  worm 
in  an  hour,  koosso  did  not  produce  the  effect  under  fifteen  hours,  and 
took  rank  with  gentian,  anise,  and  camphor.  {Ibid,,  p.  206.) 

Administration.  The  ordinary  mode  of  exhibiting  koosso,  is  to 
give  the  flower  itself  in  powder.  The  dose  is  half  an  ounce  for  an 
adult,  to  be  diminished  for  children,  though  in  somewhat  less  pro- 
portion than  is  requisite,  in  relation  to  medicines  more  energetic 
than  this  in  their  action  on  the  human  system.  The  worm  probably 
requires  as  much  to  poison  it  in  a  child  as  in  an  adult ;  but,  from 
the  comparatively  small  extent  of  bowels  in  the  former,  a  larger  pro- 
portion would  come  in  contact  with  the  parasite  in  a  given  time.  To 
a  child  two  or  three  years  old  the  dose  may  be  from  one  to  two 
drachms.  The  medicine  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  and 
the  previous  administration  of  a  cathartic  is  desirable.  The  powder 
should  be  stirred  up  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  taken  in  two 
or  three  draughts  at  short  intervals,  to  obviate  nausea.  Should  no 
operation  take  place  upon  the  bowels  in  three  or  four  hours,  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  or  other  brisk  cathartic  should  be  given.  In  general, 
more  or  less  of  the  worm,  and  not  unfrequently  the  whole  of  it,  comes 
away  after  the  administration  of  a  single  dose.  If  not,  another  trial 
may  be  made  in  a  few  days,  and  the  dose  increased,  even  to  an  ounce 
if  found  necessary. 

X.   PUMPKIN  SEEDS. 

PEPONIS  SEMEN. 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  the  seeds  of  the  com- 
mon pumpkin,  Chicurbita  Pepo,  as  a  remedy  in  tapeworm.     Some* 
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thing  has  been  long  known  of  the  presumed  efficacy  of  these  seeds ; 
but  it  is  from  statements  published  in  our  own  journals  of  their  effi? 
ciencj  in  individual  cases,  that  they  have  recently  come  into  notice, 
whether  in  Europe  or  this  country.  The  reader  will  find  a  brief  his- 
tory  of  the  remedy  in  the  third  part  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  the 
U.  S.  Dispensatory  {page  1404).  Since  the  publication  of  the  state- 
ments there  made,  other  confirmatory  evidence  has  been  adduced,  and 
a  case  has  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge,  which  had  gone  through 
a  course  of  treatment  with  all  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  tape- 
worm, koosso  alone  excepted,  with  but  partial  effect,  in  which  the 
pumpkin  seeds  proved  promptly  successful.  There  seems  little  room 
to  doubt  their  extraordinary  efficiency ;  I  say  extraordinary,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  perfect  blandness  and  harmlessness,  so  far  as  is 
known,  in  their  action  upon  the  human  economy.  Two  ounces  are 
usually  given  for  a  dose.  Like  the  other  anthelmintics,  they  should 
be  taken  upon  an  empty  stomach ;  and  the  best  period  of  the  day  is 
the  morning,  before  breakfast.  They  may  be  administered  in  the 
form  of  an  electuary,  prepared  by  first  depriving  them  of  their  outer 
covering,  and  then  rubbing  them  into  a  paste  with  sugar  and  a  little 
water.  But  a  more  elegant  plan  is  to  form  them  into  an  emulsion, 
by  rubbing  them  thoroughly  first  with  a  little  sugar,  and  then  with 
from  eight  to  twelve  fluidounces  of  water  gradually  added.  The 
whole  quantity  should  be  taken  on  one  occasion,  but  in  successive 
draughts.  In  about  two  hours,  they  should  be  followed  by  a  full 
dose  of  castor  oil. 


XI.  CALOMEL. 

We  have  so  often  repeated  the  officinal  title  of  this  medicine,  that 
we  may  be  excused  for  adopting  here,  at  the  close,  the  simple  name 
which  preceded  all  the  others,  and  will  probably  survive  them.  There 
seems,  in  the  influence  of  mercury,  something  even  more  noxious  for 
the  lower  grades  of  animals  than  for  man.  In  Magendie's  Journal 
de  Phi/siologie  Expirimentale  (i.  105)  is  an  account  of  experiments 
by  M.  Gaspard,  which  prove  the  extraordinary  incompatibility  of  the 
mercurial  influence  with  insect  life.  It  is  well  known  that  solutions 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  of  very  moderate  strength,  are  among  the 
most  effective  poisons  for  the  animals  that  infest  the  exterior  of  the 
body.  The  biniodide  of  mercury  is  said  to  be  still  more  effectual. 
It  seems  also  that  they  are  equally  poisonous  to  the  parasites  of  the 
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interior,  when  they  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  them.  Klichen- 
meister  found  the  roundworm  to  be  killed  by  corrosive  sublimate  in 
from  one  to  two  hours.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  bring  these  soluble 
salts  of  mercury  into  contact  with  the  worms  in  the  small  intestines, 
without  administering  them  so  largely  as  to  be  hazardous  to  the 
patient.  The  same  is  not  the  case  exactly  with  the  threadworm,  upon 
which  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  directly.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux 
have  found  injections  of  the  biniodide  and  bichloride  of  mercury 
extremely  effective  in  ascarides  of  the  rectum.  To  an  adult  they 
administer,  two  or  three  days  successively,  an  enema  consisting  of  a 
quart  of  water,  in  which  five  centigrammes  (about  three-fourths  of  a 
grain)  of  the  biniodide  are  dissolved,  by  means  of  one-tenth  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  or  they  use  the  same  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate 
without  such  addition.  To  children  only  one  fourth  or  one-fifth  of 
this  quantity  is  given.  They  have  rarely  failed  of  success.  They 
advise  the  repetition  of  the  remedy  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and 
another  repetition  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks.  {Trait,  de 
ThSrap.j  etc.,  4e  ^d.,  i.  209.) 

Calomel  has  long  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  an  anthelmintic 
against  the  roundworm ;  and  it  is  certainly  among  the  most  effica- 
cious. On  the  tapeworm  it  produces  little  effect.  It  is  possible 
that,  as  slowly  dissolved  through  the  agency  of  the  chlorides  in  the 
bowels,  it  may  act  on  the  worm  directly  with  a  poisonous  influence; 
but  it  has  probably  also  another  mode  of  action.  Every  physician 
must  have  noticed  that,  in  attacks  of  bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  or 
of  bilious  diarrhoea  alone,  roundworms,  if  existing  in  the  bowels, 
are  apt  to  be  evacuated.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  poisoned,  or 
rendered  uncomfortable  and  debilitated,  by  the  same  irritant  influence 
of  the  morbid  bile  which  causes  spasm  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
with  cholera  or  diarrhoea,  in  man.  Now  calomel  is  characterized  by 
the  abundance  of  the  bilious  discharges  which  it  provokes,  and  these, 
too,  not  unfrequently  of  a  highly  irritant  character.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  it  acts  as  a  vermifuge  mainly  through  the  acrid  bile, 
the  production  of  which  it  stimulates.  Adding  this  effect  to  its  poi- 
sonous action  as  a  mercurial,  and  its  purgative  operation,  we  can  well 
understand  how  the  medicine  should  have  obtained  the  reputation  it 
has  long  possessed  in  this  respect. 

Calomel  is  given  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the  ordinary  purgative 
doses.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  554.)  It  is  most  conveniently  administered  at 
bedtime,  and  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  the  morning,  so  as 
to  insure  its  action  on  the  bowels.    It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  infan- 
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tile  cases,  and  may  with  great  propriety  be  given  with  spigelia,  or 
any  other  ordinary  vermifuge. 


The  above  list  of  anthelmintics  includes  the  most  effective  reme- 
dies belonging  to  this  class;  but  it  might  be  greatly  extended ;  for 
there  is  a  very  large  number  of  substances,  possessed  of  more  or  less 
vermifuge  power,  which  have  been  and  still  are  occasionally  used. 
Among  these  may  be  particularized  olive  oily  castor  Mj  croton  oilj 
black  MlleiorBf  gamboge^  eolocynthy  scammonyj  and  cevadillaj  belong- 
ing to  the  cathartics;  quasBia^  wormwood^  and  tansy ^  to  the  tonics; 
assafetida^  valerian^  and  garlic^  to  the  nervous  stimulants;  camphor ^ 
to  the  cerebral  stimulants;  tobacco  and  peach  leaves  to  the  nervous 
sedatives ;  creasote  and  petroleum  to  the  stimulating  diuretics ;  and 
ru€,  savincy  and  our  native  Juniperus  Virginianay  to  the  emmena- 
gogues.  Among  mineral  substances,  the  powder  of  tin  and  iron 
filingsy  which  act  mechanically,  and  lime-watery  common  salty  tartar 
emeticy  sulphate  of  irony  and  arseniou^  acid,  which  are  supposed  to 
poison  the  worms,  may  also  be  added  to  the  catalogue.  Almost  all 
of  these  have  been  treated  of  in  different  parts  of  this  work,  and 
their  supposed  anthelmintic  virtues  incidentally  referred  to. 

Under  the  name  of  kameela  or  rerooy  a  medicine  was  a  few  years 
since  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Western  world  from  India,  where 
it  was  in  use  as  a  powerful  vermifuge,  being  considered  especially 
efficacious  in  tapeworm.  It  is  obtained  from  a  euphorbiaceous 
plant  called  Mottlera  tinctoria,  and  consists  of  a  powder  mixed  with 
hairy  spicula  brushed  off  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  fruit.  It  is 
of  a  dark-reddish  colour  and  peculiar  heavy  odour,  and  when  swal- 
lowed operates  as  a  cathartic,  and  in  large  doses  as  an  emetic.  The 
reports  in  its  favour,  made  by  the  British  army  surgeons  in  India, 
have  in  some  degree  been  confirmed  by  the  Experience  of  physicians 
in  England ;  but  it  has  scarcely  yet  come  into  such  extensive  use,  or 
acquired  a  reputation  so  well  established,  as  to  merit  a  place  among 
our  standard  remedies.  Some  doubts  have  existed  whether  it  simply 
expels,  or  positively  kills  the  worm ;  but  the  weight  of  testimony  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter  mode  of  action.  It  is  used  extensively  as  a 
remedy  against  the  tapeworm.  From  one  to  four  drachms  of  the  pow- 
der may  be  given  to  an  adult ;  or  a  tincture  may  be  prepared  with 
four  ounces  of  the  powder  to  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and  given  in  the  dose 
of  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms. 
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With  these  observations  on  anthelmintics  I  close  the  treatise.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  history  of  all  that  is  known,  or 
has  been  written  on  the  subjects  of  therapeutics  and  pharmacology. 
My  aim  has  been  to  include  in  it  whatever  is  directly  and  practically 
important  to  the  physician;  and  to  the  accuracy  of  the  great  mass 
of  facts  stated,  where  no  reference  is  made  to  authority,  I  can 
bear  testimony  from  my  own  observation  and  experience.  How  far 
I  have  succeeded  in  my  aim,  the  judicious  reader  will  be  best  able  to 
determine.  If  the  work  should  prove  useful  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  it  has,  in  various  ways,  cost  me,  it  will  more  than  accomplish 
all  my  expectations."^ 

*  Hypodermic  Method  of  adminUtering  Medicine*,  This  was  treated  of  in  the  first 
part  of  the  work  (i.  82  and  776) ;  but  sinoe  the  obserrations  there  made  were 
printed,  I  haye  seen  an  account,  by  Mr.  Charles  Hunter,  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Oazelte  (Oct.  8,  1859,  p.  854),  of  the  instrument  employed  for  the  purpose,  with 
rules  for  its  use,  of  which,  as  the  method  is  new  in  this  country,  I  present  the 
following  abstract.  The  instrument  is  a  small  syringe,  with  a  glass  barrel  and 
tiWer  fittings,  the  pistbn  of  which  is  worked  by  means  of  a  screw,  each  half  turn  of 
^hich  expels  half  a  minim.  The  pipe,  which  is  attached  by  a  screw,  is  of  silver, 
with  a  hardened  gold  point,  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  an  opening  on  one  side,  near 
the  point,  through  which  the  liquid  is  expelled.  No  incision  or  perforation  is  re- 
quired, other  than  that  made  by  the  sharp  point  of  the  pipe,  which  is  not  more  pain- 
ful than  the  prick  of  a  needle.  The  liquid  to  be  injected  haTing  been  introduced 
into  the  instrument,  the  skin  is  made  tense,  and  the  point  inserted  by  a  quick  moTC- 
ment  perpendicularly  through  the  skin,  after  which  any  direction  may  be  given  to  it 
that  may  be  deemed  desirable.  Then  the  required  number  of  minims  is  injected 
by  as  many  turns  of  the  screw;  so  that  the  dose  may  be  regulated  with  the  utmost 
exactness.  After  this  the  instrument  is  withdrawn,  and,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  liquid,  the  perforation  is  covered  with  a  small  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  pre- 
viously warmed  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  it  advisable,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  use  a  strong  solution,  so  that  the  required  dose  may  be  thrown  in  by  three  or  four 
turns  of  the  piston.  The  whole  process  need  not  consume  more  than  half  a  minute. 
It  is  very  important  to  attend  carefully  to  the  operation;  as,  when  the  solution  is  very 
strong,  a  few  turns  of  the  piston  too  many  may  produce  serious  results.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter recommends  that  not  more  than  half  the  full  ordinary  dose  of  a  narcotic  medi- 
cine for  a  man,  nor  more  than  a  third  of  it  for  a  woman,  should  be  injected  at  first; 
as  the  medicine  operates  rapidly,  and  with  the  entire  force  of  the  quantity  intro- 
duced, the  whole  being  absorbed. 

Errata,  I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  request  the  reader  to  correct  a 
few  errors  of  inadvertence  or  omission  in  the  work.  In  page  119  of  the  first  vol- 
ume, fur  **QuKBCUS  INFECTORIA,*'  givcu  as  the  officinal  synonyme  of  **  Black  Oak 
Bark,**  read  Qubrcus  tin'ctoria.  In  page  602  of  the  same  volume,  supply  Motchus 
moechi/frutf  as  the  scientific  name  of  the  animal  from  which  musk  is  obtained;  and  in 
page  443  of  the  second  volume,  the  name  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha^  as  that  of  the  plant 
which  produces  ipecacuanha.  (Note  to  the  eecond  edition.) 
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Balm  of  Gilead  (re« 

ii.  612 

Balsam  of  flr 

ii.  618 

Balaam  of  Pern 

ii.  070 

ii.  674 

ii.  CIS 

Balsamum  Peruvianum 

ii.  67e 

Balaam  urn  T  alula  nam 

il.  874 

Bang 

i.  782 

ii.  606 

Bark  of  aaaBafraa  root 

ii.420 

Battej.  pearl 

ii.  830 

Barley  sugar 

ii.  821 

Barley  water 

ii  831 

Barosma  crenata,  etc. 

ii.  B27 

ii.  702 

BaibB 

L    72 

Baths,  local 

ii.    20 

Bean  of  St.  Ignaliua 

i.  82« 

Bearberry 

i.  181 

Beer 

i.  082 

Beeswax 

ii.  846 

i.  i98 

Benno  leaves 

il.  820 

Benioic  acid 

ii.  678 

BcDioin 

ii.  677 

Benioinum 

ii.  677 

Beniyle 

U.  679 

Berberin 

i.  228 

Berberis  vulgaria 

i.  228 

Biborate  of  soda 

ii.  869 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa 

ii.  866 

Bicarbonale  of  floda 

ii.  868 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  as 

diuretic    ii.  6U8 

Bichloride  of  mercury 

ii.  2118 

Biniodide  of  mercury 

ii.  806 

Biamulb 

i.  431 

Bismuth,  Bubnitrate  of 

i.  431 

Bismuthi  subnitrss 

i.  431 

Bismuihum 

i.  431 

i.  431 

Bistort 

i.  186 

BiBulphale  of  quinia 

i.  280 

]!hul|,lu,r..l  ..r  racr.urj 

ii.  308 

Bitanrate  of  potassa.  as 

cathartic  ii.  634 

Itilartrate  of  polassa,  a 

diuretic  ii.  603 

Bilter  almond  water 

ii,  186 

Bitter  almonds 

ii.  184 

Bitter  almonds,  oil  of 

U.185 

BIU«r  eommbM- 

it  668 

Calamina 

L427 

BIU«n,  effMti  of,  on  Ui*  ■jrMcm 

L217 

L'427 

Bluwi,  pKQUftr 

1.  2S1 

Calamine 

f.4S7 

Blltm,  pur. 

i.  217 

CaUmine,  preparwJ 

1.427 

HlUn,  timplo 

L2I7 

Calamus 

L«69 

Calcined  magnesia 

IL48T 

ii.  422 

Calcis  cnrbonas 

ii.  875 

BUokdrop 

i.  778 

Caleis  carbonas  prmcipiUliu 

ii.  S76 

ii.  560 

Calcia  marialis  solutio 

il.  868 

Calisaja  bark 

1.288 

BlMfc  miisUirO  eeed 

a.  7SI 

Calomd 

il.  208 

Bluk  oilJe  of  iroa 

i.  451 

Calomel,  aa  anthelmintlo 

H.  908 

Bluk  ozids  of  mereurj 

ii.  290 

11.648 

ffiMk  pepper 
BlKk  anakeroot 

1.831 

Calomel;.    *^    °                      il. 

208.648 

il.  188 

Calnmba 

1.227 

Btuk  aulphuTol  of  merooTT 

ii.  809 

11.886 

nUckU^rrv  r.,.A 

i.  ISO 

Cambogia 

ii.  668 

Rlach-onk  bark 

i.  119 

Camphor 

L70S 

BiMdiDg.  (ffecU  of 

ii.    26 

Camphor  liniment 

i71« 

BlMdlng,  loMl 

ii.    88 

Camphor  water 

1.715 

Blwding,  modes  of 

ii.    81 

Campbora 

L708 

OMdlng.  therapeutle  tppIiomUoD 

1.708 

of 

ii.    87 

1.717 

nUterJDg  pluter 

ii.  736 

Camphorated  tincture  of  opium 

i.  771 

Bliatcn 

y.  727 

Camphorated  tinolure  of  Map 

1.716 

BUttert,  irestment  of 

H.  789 

Canada  balsam 

U.  812 

Blood,  ironsruaion  of,  w  k  tonio 

1.201 

Canada  fleabane 

il.  600 

Bloodroot 

ii.  449 

Canada  pitch 

ii.  769 

1.880 

i.    81 

Canada  turpeniiae 

ii.  612 

BIm  pMU 

ii.  286 

Canella 

i.  828 

BIm  vitriol 

i.  414 

Canella  alba 

i.  82S 

BlM  Tilriol.  u  *meli« 

ii.  460 

Canna 

ii.  829 

Btne  Tilriol,  bs  escharolio 

11.  792 

Canna  coceinea 

iL829 

BOIUM) 

i.    61 

Cannabii  Indica 

i.  782 

BoDtsel 

i.  801 

Cannabis  aatiia 

1.782 

Borate  of  Bodn 

ii,  gnn 

raniharidal  oolladioQ 

11.  742 

BOTBI                                                    ii. 

718.866 

Caniharides 

ii.  788 

BomicBl  Rffioilies,  »k  a  means  of 

Canthnrides.  ae  diuretic 

ii.  680 

(SlimnciDg  the  effects  of  m 

11.698 

dicints 

'  L    29 

Caniharides,  cerate  of 

ii.  786 

BoWny  Bsy  kino 

i.  128 

».  748 

Bno.  u  demulcent 

ii.  884 

Caniharides,  ointment  of 

U.  743 

Bran,  >s  lualive 

ii.  479 

Caniharides,  tincture  of 

il.  744 

Brand; 

1.064 

Canlharidin 

ii.  T84 

Bra;  era  anthelmiDtioa 

11.  901 

Canlharis                         ii.  680, 

698,  738 

Bread  bqU  milk  poultice 

it.  888 

Camharis  Tesioaloria 

ii.  788 

Brimstone 

ii.  882 

ii.  8.'>0 

Broom 

ii.  694 

Cape  aloes 

ii.  606 

Brown  eugar 

ii.  480 

Capsioin 

i.  567 

Bnicin 

1.846 

Capsicnm                              i.  gSC 

,  ii.  756 

Bnchu 

ii.  fi2T 

Capsicum  annunm 

1.666 

Burgund;  piwh 

ii.  758 

CapBioum,  as  rubefacient 

ii.  766 

BarnI  slum 

ii.  8na 

Capsicum  f^tesetiiB 

1.666 

Bule»  frondoM,  conoreU  jnice  of  i.  128 

Caracas  kino 

i   122 

Bulea  gum 

i.  12S 

Caramel 

Ii.  821 

Itiiir^r,  luHtC'l.  ■sliisliTe 

ii.  495 

Carawa; 

1.841 

Bulier-cup 

ii.  764 

Carbo 

ii.  878 

Butternut 

ii.  504 

Carho  animalii 

ii.  878 

Carbo  ligni 

ii.  879 

CslFieB  Arabioa 

1,  (527 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

i,  670 

Cffein 

1.  (127 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  aa  antacid  ii.  878 

CalTein.  citrate  of 

i.  (iM6 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  ai  rube- 

Cabinoa 

ii.  e02 

facient 

ii.  768 

CHbonatB  of  iron,  pills  of 

i.  46S 

Caysnne  pepper 

1.666 

Caitanale  of  letd 

1.  17! 

ii.  766 

fL875 

Conuurinm "^  ' 

i.  220 

Ccaianr;,  American 

i.  226 

Cu-bankt«  of  nagaesis,  m  luk- 

Centaarr,  European 

1.226 

ii.  485 

Ii.  906 

CMbOMU  of  potMM 

ii.  »63 

Cera 

ii.  M6 

Cu-boDkteafpolum.udiarttle  ii.  607 

ii.  166 

Carbonate  of  aoda 

ii.  866 

Cerasns  aerotiiia 

i.  294 

ii.  608 

Cerata 

i.    62 

1.426 

Cerate  of  cantharidM 

)i.  78S 

Cmrbonic  >eid  gu 

i.  891 

i.  170 

Carbonic  acid  «al«r 

1.887 

Cerate,  ^pl. 

ii,  846 

i.  88B 

C«™t*. 

1.    63 

CardaiDomuin 

i.  888 

Ceratnm 

Ii.  846 

ii.  890 

11.  7SS 

Carol* 

ii.  60! 

11.289 

Carrageen 

ii.  832 

Ceralam  plumbi  compositun 

i.  170 

CarTag«enin 

ii.  883 

Ceratnm  plombi  ■ubaeotstia 

i.  170 

Carrol  root,  ••  epollient 

ii.  8S9 

Ceratum  reainv 

ii.  70S 

Carrot  seed 

ii.  601 

Ceralum  tabinsa 

il.  768 

Cartbageoa  barlu 

L284 

Ceratnm  laponii                   L  170 

11.  847 

Caroi 

i.  841 

1.170 

Carun 

i.841 

Ceratum  slmplei 

ii.  84« 

L841 

Cerebral  sedatiiM 

11.  170 

Carjopbrllai 

i.  828 

Cerebral  slimulanta 

1.040 

i.  828 

i.    87 

L8I2 

Cereritia 

1.683 

CaaaaTa 

■i.  830 

Cere*isi«  tmncntnm 

il.  880 

Caaua 

i.  824 

C«mMa 

I.  J71 

Casaia  acutifolU 

ii.  514 

CeniBM 

1.  171 

Canna  fthiopiea                     U 

614,  516 

CetacMU 

ii.  846 

Cauia  elongata                        ii 

614,  Gt& 

Cetraria 

Ii.  881 

Cassia  fistula 

iL48a 

11  881 

CaMia  lanceolaU                     iL 

614,  6ie 

Ceradilla 

II.  160 

ii.  619 

Ct7lon  cinnamon 

1   S24 

CaasU  DboTila 

ii.  614 

Chalk  alttare 

ii.  877 

Caasia.  porging 

ii.  48S 

Cbalk,  prepared 

ii,  B75 

CaasiK  cortex 

i.  824 

Chalybeau  water,  artiflciat 

i.  463 

Cmmeim  pulpa 

iL  483 

Chalybeate  oatert,  natural 

).  46t 

Caatile  soap 

iL60e 

i.  484 

Castor 

L6U8 

I   t>fM 

Ca-lorfibsr 
Cartor  oil 

i.  GOB 

tL4go 

Chanj;.  of  me-iicinc- after  absorp- 

tiun                                                     I      ]8 

i.  6l« 

Oiin-^ieriMiceffaeta  of  medicines  i.    82 

CataplumaU 

i.    62 

Charcoal 

ii.  878 

CataplasDiB 

i.    62 

ii.    21- 

i.    67 

886,838 

Chemiearmethods  of  operetion 

i.      90 

CatapU^ns,  bot 

1.606 

CaleohD 

(■mlec-!.ii-T»nT,ic»cid 

i.  124 
1.  126 

-. 

C.Lih.r..i:-cn.m..s 

ii.  678 

Catbaniei 

ii.468 
ii.  476 

0,^|.,|...,l„„r,  Bnthelminticom 

ii.  893 
ii.  186 

i-'btrrv-loiirpl  It^tre* 

tioni  for 

11.468 

rhsrry  laurvl  wmer 

ii!  187 

Calbartin 

ii.  616 

fliiwi  lur|«'iiiin<. 

CauM.  i«nioi»l  of,  as  a  ncaas 

)<.4S8 
of 

Children,  rule  for  adapting  doses 

ruDMli&l  operaiioa 

L    2e 

CbimaphiU 

i.  188 

Caiuiic  pola»*s                                ii.  TWI 
Caui«riiai!oD.<!lectricorg*lTaBla  ii.  778 

Chlnea.  cinnamoa 

i.  18S 
t  824 

CaUttiT  acmal 

il.776 

ChiuM  riiabarb 

iL 

TOL-n.— 68 

Chiodooca  [I 
Cliirattn 
Chironia  c( 

Cblonte  of  potasaa  ii. 

Chloride  of  ■mmoniuia  ii. 

Chloride  of  barium,  solution  of  ii. 

Chloride  of  calcium,  aolulioa  pf  ii, 

Chlorida  of  iron,  tinoturs  of  i. 

Chloride  of  lime  ii. 

Chloride  of  mercury,  cornulTO  iL 

Chloride  of  mercury,  tnild  ii. 

Chloride  of  tilTer  i. 

Chloride  of  iodium  il. 

Chloride  of  lino  1. 

Chloride  of  lino,  u  etcharoUo  ii. 

Chlorinated  lima  ii. 

Chloriuated  sod*,  Bolulion  of  ii. 

Chlorine  ii. 

Chlorine,  gaseona  ii. 

Chlorine,  solution  of  ii. 

Chlorine  water  ii. 

Chlorine!  aqu>  ii. 

Chlorioii  liquor  ii. 

Cblorinium  ii. 

Chloro-nmididoof  mereary  ii. 

Chloroform  ii, 
Chloroform,    «■    ut    aniesthelie 

Chloroform,  effecti  of  inhalation 

of  i). 

Chloroformio  solution  of  iodine  iL 

Chloroformum  ii. 

Chloroformyl  Ii. 

Chlorohydrio  acid  i. 

Cholagogues  ii. 

Chondrus  11. 

Cbondrus  crispus  ii. 

Chriilmas  rose  ii. 

Chromic  acid  ii. 

ChurruB  i. 

Cimicifuga  ii. 

CimicifugK  racemosa  ii. 

Cinchona  I. 

Cinchona  ca1isa;a,  bark  of  i. 

Cinchona  ciaerea  1. 

Cinchona  condaminea  1. 

Cinchona  cordifolia,  bark  of  i. 

CiuohaDa  coronm  i. 

Cinchona  flaTa  i. 

Cinchona  lanoifoUB,  bark  of  i. 

Clacbooa  micrantha  i. 

Cinchona  pallida  1. 

Cinchona  pilayenaie,  bark  of  i. 

Cinchona  rubra  i. 

Cinohonia,  effects  of  on  the  sys- 
tem i. 

Cinehonia,  properties  of  i. 

Cinohonia,  sulphate  of  i. 

Cinehonia  sulphaa  i. 

Cinchonicia  I.  S8T, 

Cinchonidia  i. 

Cinchonidia,  sulphate  of  i. 

Cinchonidia  sulphas  i. 

Cinnabar  iL 


Cinnabar  is 
Cinnamomum 
Cinnamomum  aromationm 
Cinnamomum  ZeyUnicum 
Cinnamon 

Circulation,  primary  operation 
mcJii^lni-E.lhroiigl.  the 

Citrate  of  iron 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia 

CitraLe  of  iron  and  magnesia 

Citrate  of  iron  and  quinia 

Citrate  of  magnesia 

Citrate  of  magneeia,  ioIuLion  ol 

Citrate  of  potassa 

Citrate  of  poiiu<fla,  soluUon  of 

Citric  add 


U. 


Citrullim  colocynthis  ii.  f 

Citrus  acria  ii. 

Citrus  aurnntinm  L  ( 

Citrus  limetta  i.  1 
Citrus  medica                       i.  823,  ii. 

CilniB  Tulg«ria  i.  ( 

CU^.^irKuHuu  of  medicines  1. 

(^la»^iti<'»tion.'ub1eef  L 
Cliiiinte.  as  a  modifjing  inflnenea  i. 

Clothing,  as  a  heating  agent  1.  i 

Cloves  L  i 

Clysters  L 

Coccoloba  UTifera,  eztract  of  i.  1 

Cocculus  palmatus,  root  of  i.  i 

Cocblearia  armoraoia  II.  ( 

Codeia  i.  'i 

Cod-liver  oil  1.  i 

Coffee  1.  < 

Coliosh  ii.  1 

Colchicia  ii. ! 

Coichicum  ii.  i 

Colchicum  autnmnals  ii.  3 

Colcotbar  i.  i 

Cold,  as  a  nerTous  stimulant  i.  E 

Cold,  as  an  anieslbetia  agent  ii. 

Cold,  as  astringent  i.  1 

Cold,  as  diuretio  ii.  G 

Cold,  as  sedaiiTe  il. 

Cold,  as  lauio  i.  1 

Cold  bath  i. 
Cold  baih,  as  a  nerrous  sUmalant'  i.  f 

Cold  cream  ii.  t 

Cold  douche,  ai  lonio  i.  i 

Cold  sali-iraier  bath,  as  tonio  i.  i 

Cold  shower  bath,  as  tonic  i.  1 

Cold  air  bath,  as  tonio  L  1 

Cold-water  bath,  ss  tenio  1.  I 

Collodion  ii.  f. 
Coltodium 


Collut 


i.    : 


Colljria 

Colacynlh  ii.  ( 

Colocynth,  compound  exlraot  of  ii.  f 

Colocynth,  enema  of  ii.  ( 

Coloeynthin  iL  ( 


11.  GG8 

Counter-irritation,  M  ft  Uientpea- 

Coiomb* 

i.  227 

tia  influence 

1.    6S 

ColombiD 

i.  228 

CoteriDg  of  Eurfaaes,  u  k  thera- 

ii. 781 

peutic  agent 

1.    69 

ColuiDba 

1.227 

CowhBgB 

ii.  8»6 

Common  osoatio 

iL780 

1.    78 

CommOQ  causUe,  WMker 

ii.  782 

Coie'3  bive  syrup 

11.  670 

Common  salt 

U.  870 

Ct^nesbill 

1.  129 

Compound  camphor  liniment 

i,  716 

Cream  of  tartar,  m  eathartle 

ii  684 

ii.  5G6 

Cream  of  tartar,  as  diuretic 

ii.  608 

ii.  669 

CreasolB 

ii.  619 

Compound  infuaion  of  roa«s 

i.  870 

Creasote,  as  eipeotorant 

ii.  688 

1.  461 

Creaaole,  as  proteetiTe 

11.864 

Compound  jiU  i.f  colopynth 

ii.  660 

ii.  760 

Compound  pilla  of  iron 

i.  481 

Crciisoto  water 

Ii.  761 

i.  768 

Creasolum               U.  819,  flSS, 

760,864 

11.880 

Crefaprfepnrata 

ii.  876 

Compound  "oliilion  of  iodine 

ii.  852 

Croons  martis 

L465 

Compound  sgiiril  of  elher 

i.  701 

Crotoa  Eleuteria 

i.  S12 

Croton  oil 

ii.  670 

Compound  gynip  ofpijiiill 

ii.  670 

Crotoa  oil,  ai<  a  pnstalttlDg  agent  ii.  769 

i.  226 

CrotoQ  liglium 

U.  670 

ti.  S&l 

Crotonis  oleum 

Ii.670 

Crude  <]uinU 

1.288 

Confealio  tromatioa 

1.  826 

CrvstalB  of  tartar 

ii.  684 

ConfeoHo  opii 

1.768 

Cubeba 

i.  88* 

Con  ted  io  rosm 

i.  185 

Cubeba  officinale 

1.884 

i.  768 

Cubebin 

i.  884 

i.  ISG 

Cubebs 

1,834 

Confeotiona 

i.    60 

Cucurbita  popo 

ii.  902 

Conia 

H.  227 

Cupping 

ii.    86 

CoDium 

ii.  218 

Cupri  ammonio-Bnlphas 

1,417 

Conium  maoulktnm 

il.  218 

Cupri  sulphas              1.  414,  U. 

460,792 

i.  1S6 

Cupram 

i.  410 

1.    61 

1.417 

ConsBTTeB 

i.    61 

Curcuma 

i.  368 

CongUntinople  opium 

i.  719 

Curcuma  longft 

i.  868 

0 

Curcuma  rotunda 

i.  868 

agent 

i.    67 

Curcuma  ledcaria 

1.857 

CoolMijerra 

1.  SIS 

Cuaparia 

1.810 

ti.  G5S 

11.  188 

Cop»il» 

ii.  628 

Cydonia  Tulgaris 

ii.  817 

fi.  881 

Cjdonium 

ii.  817 

Copaifera  offioioafia 

y.  828 

11.566 

Ii.  628 

Cjtisus  scoparins 

ii.  694 

CopaiTa  bataam 

ii.  628 

Copper 

i.  410 

Daffodil 

ii.  45S 

i.  417 

Dandelion 

11.  698 

Copper,  aulphaU  of    i  414,  U.  460,  792 

Dandelion,  as  cholagogne 

il.  689 

Coptia 

i.  280 

Daphne  gnldium 

11.  418 

Copiia  Irifolia,  root  of 

1,280 

Daphne  meterenm 

11.  418 

Coriander 

1.842 

Dates 

11.  481 

Coriandrum 

i.  S42 

DUura  fsrox 

1.819 

Coriandrum  Mtimm 

1.842 

Datura  stramouiam 

1.816 

ComuB  oircinata 

1.287 

Daluria 

1.817 

ComuB  Florida 

1.286 

Dauous  carota 

11.601 

Com  us  aeric«a 

i.  287 

Deadlj  nigblshade 

1.796 

CorroaiToehloridoofmaronry 

11.298 

D«!ocU 

1.    64 

CorroaiTe  chloride  of  merourj,  u 

DecDciioDs 

i.    64 

an  eacharolio 

ii.  600 

ii.  BIO 

CorroaiTO  sublimate 

il.  298 

1.779 

Denarcoliied  opium 

1.779 

Cotlon-pUnt  root 

ii.  718 

through 

n 

i.    28 

916 


INDEX. 


Depletion,  applioation  of  i.    46 

Depletion,  as  a  sedative  agent       ii.    26 
Depletion,  as  a  therapeutio  pro- 
cess i.  48,  ii.    S7 
Depletion,  direct  i.  45,  ii.    26 
Depletion,  indirect  1.  47,  ii.    45 
Depletion,  means  of  i.    45 
Depletion,  nature  of  i.    43 
Depression,  as  a  therapeutic  pro- 
cess i.    52 
Depression  following  excitement    i.    28 
Derivation,  as  a  therapeutio  pro- 
cess                                          L    58 
Derivation,    operation    of   medi- 
cines through                           i.    25 
Dewberry-root  i.  180 
Diachylon                            L  175,  ii.  848 
Diachylon,  as  a  protective              ii.  848 
Diaphoretics                                    ii.  636 
Diaphoretics,  mode  of  operation  of  IL  686 
Diaphoretics,  therapeutio   effects 

of  ii.  640 

Diet,  antiphlogistic  ii.    47 

Diet,  low  ii.    47 

Diet,  tonic  i.  186 

Diffusible  stimulants  i.  86,  487 

Diffusible  stimulation  i.  487 

Digitalin  ii.  128 

DigitalU  ii.  105.  718 

Digitalis,  as  a  diuretic  ii.  588 

Digp talis  purpurea  ii.  105 

Diluents  ii.  807 

Diluted  acetic  acid  ii.  100 

Diluted  alcohol  i.  087 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  ii.  187 
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Feni  perozydum 

Ferri  peroxydum  bjdraiuxn 

Ferri  phosphas 

Ferri  potassio-tartras 

Ferri  puWis 

Ferri  ramenta 

Ferri  rubigo 

Ferri  Besquioxidum 

Ferri  squamsB 

Ferri  suboarbonas 

Ferri  sulphas 

Ferri  sulphas  ezsiccatum 

Ferri  ternitratis  liquor 

Ferri  yalerianas 
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Ferrooyanuret  of  iron 
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GaWanio  chains 
Galvanism 
Galvanism,  effects  of 
Galvano-magnetic  induction 
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Flaxseed  tea  ii.  817 
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Flores  martiales  1.  480 

Fluid  extracU  1.    67 

Foeniculum  1.  840 

Foeniculum  officinale  1.  840 

Foeniculum  vulgare  1.  840 

Fomentations  1.    72 

Fomentations,  effects  of  li.    21 
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Foot-bath  1.    78 

Foot-bath,  hot  1.  505 
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Fowler's  solution  ii.  828 
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Frasera  1.  227 

Frasera  Carolinensis  1.  227 

Frasera  Walteri,  root  of  1.  227 
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by  i.    75 
Friction,  as  a  therapeutic  agent      1.    59 

Friction,  as  rubefacient  ii.  749 

Friction,  as  tonic  1.  194 

Frlgorific  mixture  i.  109 

Fucus  crispus  11.  832 

Functional  effects  of  medicines  1.    80 

Fnstigation,  electric  1.  528 

Gaduin  1.  205 
Gadus  morrhua,  oil  of  the  liver  of  1.  205 

Qalbanum  1.  616 

Galbanum  plaster,  compound  11.  768 

Gall  pea  officinalis  1.  810 

Galla  1.  110 

Gallic  acid  1.117 

Gallo-tannic  acid  1.118 

QallB  1.  110 


Galvano-magnetic  induction  ma- 
chines 1.  516 
Gam  Mr  1.  125 
Gamboge  ii.  568 
Gambogia  li.  568 
Gambogic  acid  11.  564 
Gargarismata  1.  80 
Gargles  1.  80 
Garlic  i.  628 
Garlic,  as  diuretla  ii.  685 
Garlic,  as  expectorant  li.  678 
Gaseous  injection  1.  71 
Gastric  juice  11.  882 
Gaultheria  i.  858 
Gaultheria  prooumbens  1.  858 
General  pharmacology  i.  5 
General  remedies  i.  85,  95 
General  sedatives  1.  87,  ii.  1 
General  stimulants  1.  86,  95 
General  stimulation,  as  a  thera- 
peutic process  1.  49 
General  therapeutics  and  pharma- 
cology 1.  5 
Gentian  1.  228 
Gentiana  i.  223 
Gentiana  lutea,  root  of  1.  228 
Gentinnin  1.  228 
Geranium  i.  129 
Geranium  maculatum,  root  of  i.  129 
Geum  rivale,  root  of  i.  135 
Gillenia  ii.  448 
Gillenia  stipulacea  li.  448 
Gillenia  trifoliata  ii.  448 
Gin  i.  684 
Ginger  1.  854,  ii.  721 
Glauber's  salt  ii.  531 
Glycerin  ii.  825 
Qlycerina  ii.  825 
Glyceryle  ii.  825 
Glycyrrhiza  ii.  823 
Glycyrrhiza  echinata  ii.  828 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra  ii.  828 
Qlycyrrhizin  ii.  828 
Gold  thread  i.  230 
Golden  sulphur  of  antimony  ii.  78 
Gossypii  radix  ii.  718 
Gossypium  hcrbaceum  ii.  718 
Goulard's  cerate  1.  170 
Goulard's  extract  1.  167 
Gout  cordial,  Warner's  li.  502 
Granati  fruct{is  cortex  i.  185 
Qranati  radicis  cortex  ii.  898 
Granati  radix  li.  898 
Gravel  root  1.  804 
Green  vitriol  i.  462 
Griffith's  myrrh  mixture  1.  461 
Guaiao  li.  414 
Guaiac,  as  emmenagogue  11.  703 
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ii.  881 
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Ii.  41  & 

i.  860 
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ii.  414 
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1.    74 
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I.    74 
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Hot  bath 
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ii.  708 
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1.282 
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1.290 
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1.290 

Habit,  as  a  modifjiDg  toflnaoM 
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11.467 

Htematoijliti 
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ii.  806 
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U.  808 
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298,648 
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U.  804 
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ii.  806 
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Heat,  as  a  diffusible  alimuIaDt 
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llydrargyri  nilras  acidum 

U.803 

Ii.  732 
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ii.  291 

Ii.  048 

Hydrargyri  oiidum  nigrum 

Ii.  290 

Heat,  as  cBcharolio 

u.  774 

llydrargyri  oxldum  ruhrum 

U.  291 

Heat,  as  rubefacient 

ii.  748 

Hydrargyri  pernitralis  liquor 

Ii.  802 
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i.  491 
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Hydrargyrum 
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1.849 
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11.808 

1.849 

Hydrargyrum  cum  crel& 

ii.  286 

Helleborua                                il 

580.697 

Hydrate<l  black  oiide  of  iron 

1.461 

HelleboruB  niger 

ii.  680 

Hjdraled  sesi|uio«ide  of  iron 

i.  462 

Hemlock 

ii.  218 

Ilydrindnle  of  polassa 

11.864 

)i.  769 

Ilydrochloi-if^  a<:>d 

1.  877 

Hemlock  pitch 

y.  759 

IfTdr-cyanie  B-id 

ii.  176 

ii.  769 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  diluted 

il.  187 

Hemp,  eitraot  of 

1,787 

ii.  297 

Hemp,  extract   of,  as  a  nterine 

ii.  889 

ii.  717 

HyoaojamuH 

1.788 

Hemp  of  India 

i.  782 

HyoKjamua  niger 

i.  788 
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t.  788 

Hypoohlorile  of  lime 

ii.  86S 

Ilcpur  sulpbnris 

ii.  891 

Hepatic  sloes 
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for 

ii.  006 

Heuehera 

1.186 
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I.  136 
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tion,  mode  of  applying 
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ii.  SSI 
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Honere 
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Hop. 
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Ignalia  amara                           L  B2S,  844 
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L848 

Hordeum  dUtiohon 

U.881 
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Indian  hemp                        i.  782, 

ii.  602 

Indian  hemp  (American) 

ii.  455 

Iron,  citrate  of 

1.472 

Indian  meal,  as  emollient 

ii.  839 

Iron,  compound  mixture  of 

1.461 

Indian  phjsio 

U.  448 

Iron,  compound  pills  of 

L461 

Indian  poke 

ii.  152 
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1.434 
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Iron,  ferrocyanuret  of 

L484 
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Iron   filings 

1.450 

Indirect  protectives 
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1.476 

Induced  electricity,  effects  of 

1.523 

Iron,  hydrated  black  oxide  of 

1.451 
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1.452 

medicines 
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1.480 
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1.474 

Infusion  of  roses,  compound 

i.  870 
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1.451 

Infusions 
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1.476 

Infusum  rosffi  compositum 
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L468 

Inhalation 
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Inhalers 

i.    79 
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1.450 

Iigection  apparatus 
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i.  476 

Iodide  of  potassium 

ii.  854 
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1.475 
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Iodide  of  starch 
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ii.  857 
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PotasssD  acetas 
Potassie  aqua 
Potas889  bicarbonas 
PotasssB  bitartras 
PotassoB  carbonas 
PotasBSB  chloras 
Potassse  citras 
Potasses  et  sodsd  tartras 
Potasssd  hydras 
PotasssD  nitras 
Potasses  sulphas 
PotasssB  tartras 
Potassii  cyanuretum 
Potassii  iodidum 
Potassii  sulphuretum 
Potato  starch 
Potatoes,  as  emollient 


u.  782 
ii  606 
ii.  862 
ii.  865 
U.  534,  608 
ii.  868 
ii.  378 
ii.  649 
ii.  537 
ii.  780 
U.  88,  605,  654 
ii.  582 
ii.  589 
ii.  188 
ii.  854 
ii.  891 
ii.  829 
ii.889 


Potentilla  tormentilla,  root  of  i.  185 
Potion  L    68 

Poultices  i.    62 

Powder  of  algaroth  ii.    56 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium  ii.  648 
Powder  of  iron  i.  449 

Powders  i.    60 

Precipitated  carbonate  of  iron  i.  455 
Precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  ii.  875 
Precipitated  carbonate  of  sine  i.  426 
Precipitated  sulphur  ii.  887 

Precipitated  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony ii.  77 
Preparations  of  iron,  choice  of  the  i.  446 
Prepared  calamine  i.  427 
Prepared  chalk  ii.  875 
Prepared  oyster-shell  ii.  876 
Prickly  ash  ii.  656 
Pride  of  China  ii.  894 
Pride  of  India  ii.  894 
Primary  local  operation  of  medi- 
cines i.  16 
Primary  operation  of  medicines  i.  5 
Primary   operation   through    the 

circulation  i.      6 

Primary  operation   through   the 

nerves  i.    15 

Proof  spirit  i.  684 

Propylamin  i.  206 

Protectives  ii.  840 

Protiodide  of  mercury  ii.  804 

Protochloride  of  mercury  ii.  293 

Prunes  ii.  481 

Prunus  Virginiana  i.  294 

Prussian  blue,  pure  i.  484 

Prussic  acid  ii.  176 

Pterocarpus   erinaceus,   concrete 

juice  of  i.  121 

Pterocarpus  marsupium,  concrete 

juice  of  i.  122 

Ptyalism  ii.  238 

Pulegium  i.  349 

Pulveres  i.    60 

PulTermacher*s  chain  i.  513 

PuWis  antimonialis  ii.    81 

PuWis  antimonii  compositus  ii.    81 


PuW!»  iromalicna 

i.  825 

Ttniaina 

11. 

ii.  648 

Ramenta  ftrri 

i. 

PuWia  ipecacuanhB  et  opii 

ii.  64S 

Raounculus  bulboiM 

il. 

Pumpkin  aeeda 

ii.  902 

f. 

ii.  898 

Realgar 

ii. 

Puoio*  gr»n.iuin,  rind  of  th«  fruit 

ReoonslructiT*  mineral  tonloi 

i. 

of 

i.  135 

ReeliSed  oil  of  amber 

Puts  air,  aa  tonio 

i.  m 

Eeciifled  spirit 

Pare  bitters 

i.  217 

Rectum,  as  a  seat  of  the  applic 

*- 

ii.  695 

lionofmedioines 

L 

Purge!                                      ii 

466,  489 

Red  bark 

Purging  osBsia 

ii.  488 

ii. 

Pjrethrum 

ii.  721 

it. 

H.  540-1 

Red  pepper 

Red  precipitate 

ii. 

Qukiiis 

i.  220 

Red  roses 

QuMda  trntrK,  wood  of 

f.  220 

ii. 

Quauis  eicelra,  wood  of 

i.  220 

ii. 

QuuaiB  aimwubft,  bark  of  the  root 

Rerrigerant  diuretics 

ii. 

of 

i.  222 

ii. 

QusraiD 

L220 

lUfrig.ran.E, 

ii. 

Querela 

i.  120 

Btm«Klii>s,  (lefinitioD  of 

i. 

Qnercitrin 

i.  120 

Rennet 

Ii. 

Quercitron 

1.120 

Repair  of  iitjariei,  operation 

of 

I.  119 

nediclnes  throngli 

i. 

i.  U9 

1.119 

Reroo 

ii. 

Quercus  faloats,  bark  of 

1.  119 

Resin                                        ii. 

688, 

Quercus  infeotoria,  galla  of 

i.  no 

Resin  cerate 

H. 

i.  119 

Reain,  fbnea  of 

ii. 

1.  119 

Resin  plaster                     1.  176,  il. 

Quercus  priuui,  b&rk  of 

1.119 

Resina                                      IL  868, 

lijuercui^  robur,  bark  of 

f.  119 

Retina  alba 

ii. 

Quorciiafiacloria 

i.  119 

Rob  ins  Bara 

ii. 

Qucvenne'a  iron 

i.  449 

Quicksilver 

ii.  236 

i.  279 

through 

i. 

Quinoi  aulphu 

i.  279 

Rhalany 

Quince  se«d 

ii.  817 

Rheum 

11. 

238,204 

Rheum  australe 

ii. 

i.  206 

Ii. 

Quinia,  aa  BsdaliTO 

i.  266 

Rheum  palm  at  um 

ii. 

Quinia.  aa  eimply  tonio 

i.  251 

Rheum  Russicum 

ii. 

i.  266 

Rheum  Sinenae 

ii. 

Quinia.  biaulphate  of 

L280 

Rheum  Turcicum 

Quinia,  crude 

1.283 

Rheum  undnlaCum 

ii. 

Quinia,  effecCg  of,  on  the  ayalem     i.  239 

Rhubarb 

ii. 

Quinia,  injuriona  affeclB  of,  and 

Rhubarb.  European 

ii. 

Ibeir  Ireatment 

i.  249 

Rhubarb,  preparaUona  of 

ii. 

Quinia,  local  use  of 

i.  274 

llinrni.  communis 

ii. 

Quinia,  mo<1e  and  nature  of  oper- 

Rochelle  salt 

ii. 

alion  of 

i.  244 

Rosa  G  silica 

i. 

Quinia,  preveniiTe  inflnenee  of 

i.  264 

Quinia,  properties  of 

1.  286 

Roain 

u'. 

Quinia,  salti  of 

i.  283 

Rosm  annua 

i. 

Quinia,  sulphate  of 

i.  279 

Rosmarinus  officinalis 

Quinin,  sulphas 

i.  279 

ii. 

Quinicia                                     i 

236.  284 

ij. 

i.  286 

l!,.higof,.rrl 

Quinidia,  aulphateof 

i.  285 

RubuB  trifiaUs 

i. 

Quinidine                                       i 

287,  284 

RubUB  TiUoaUB 

i. 

i.  284 

Rue 

Ii. 

1.287 

Rufus's  lulls 

IL 

Kmu 

L684 

Russia  rhubarb 

iL<97 

Sedatives,  arterial 

ii. 

RustofiroD 

i.  454 

Sedatives,  oerebral 

ii. 

RuU 

ii-TOl 

Sedaiivea,  general 

ii. 

RuCa  fraTmleiu 

iLTOl 

Sedatives,  nerrous 

iL 
U. 

SabadilU 

iL  160 

^pil^r^wBiV^flcial 

Sabbatia 

i.  226 

Semionpium 

i. 

Sabbuia  aoKulwis 

L  220 

SemiTitrified  oxide  of  lewl 

i. 

Sabina 

ii.  699 

Senega                                      iL 

66G, 

Si»:chaTi  r>ex 

ii.  822 

Senegin 

ii. 

Saoebariite  aod  aeidnlona  thiiti 

li.481 

Sencka 

iL 

ii-821 

ii. 

Saccbaram 

ii.  821 

Seneka,  preparations  of 

Ii. 

Saeebarum  Batumi 

I.  166 

ii. 

Swred  elixir 

ii.  502 

Senna 

Ii. 

SagapcDum 

i.  015 

Senna,  American 

iL 

B.io'^ 

i.  851 

Senna,  eoema  of 

ii. 

8a|o 

ii.  620 

ii. 

Sasua  Rxmpbii 

ii.  829 

Senjaiional  jiiHiumilcp,  U  »  Btrr- 

Sal  absinthu 

ii.  607 

i. 

Sal  aeralus 

ii.  806 

Sal  ammoniao 

ii.  874 

sa  a  means  of  estimating  tbelr 

Sal  diuraUeus 

ii.  606 

powers 

Saliein 

i.  288 

Septfoil.  root  of 

Baliue  purgkliiea 

ii.  625 

Sarpentaria 

BaliTatioD 

ii.28fi 

Seeami  foUa 

Saliz 

i.  287 

ii.' 

Salix  alba 

i.  287 

Sesquioiideofiron 

SaltofSeigniUe 

ii.  687 

Sesquioiide  of  iron,  anbydrooa 

Salt  of  tartar 

ii.  B«8 

ii.  607 

SeloDs 

ii. 

Saltpetre 

ii.    83 

Sevum 

SalTla 

i.  8S1 

Sex,  aa  a  modifying  InSuene* 

Salvia  offieioalis 

i.  861 

Shampooing 

ii 

Saudaraca 

ii.  826 

Shampooing,  M  tonio 

ii.  449 

Shower-bath 

ii.  449 

Sialasogues 

ii. 

ii.  449 

Silver 

ii.  894 

Silver,  cbloride  of 

SanlaniD 

ii.  896 

Silver  fir,  American 

ii. 

Sarea 

ii.  408 

Silver  fir,  Buropean 

ii. 

Sanaparilla 

U.  408 

Silver,  iodide  of 

ii.  412 

Silver,  nitrate  of 

SwBapmHllin 

ii.  409 

Silver,  oxide  of 

Saiwarras  medulla 

ii.  819 

Simaruba 

ii.  420 

Simaruba  exoeUa,  wood  of 

ii.  819 

Simaruba  officinalis,  bark  of  the 

SaiMfraa  radioii  oorteK 

ii.  420 

root  of 

ii.  420 

Simple  bitters 

i. 

8»T>Dt> 

ii.  699 

Simple  eerate 

it. 

SaTine  cerate 

ii.  7<'.3 

iL 

Scales  ofirau 

i.  451 

Sinapis                             U.  «8, 

085, 

ii.  665 

SInapis  alba                             ii. 

478. 

U.  666 

Sinapis  nigrft 

ii. 

ii.  675 

Sinapism 

iL 

ii.  657 

Skin,  avi  ft  wilt  for  the  appliortlon 

Sdlla                                U.  4M, 

691,  684 

i. 

Soilla  inaHtEma 

ii.  591 

Skunk  cabbage 

i. 

Soopariua 

ii.  694 

SUpperj  elm  bark 

a. 

Sea-batbing,  as  tenia 

1.200 

Slipper;  elm  bark,  m  emollient 

ii. 

U.  706 

Smart-weed 

iL 

SMaliu 

ii.  707 

Smilaoin 

ii. 

BMaiid«i7DperatioDiafiiwdli:InwL    23 

Smilax  medlok,  eta. 

11. 

Smyrok  opinm 

i.  718 

B>»p  cerate                           i.  170 

ii.  847 

Soup  Imimelit 

i.  716 

Soap  plaster                          i.  176 

ii.848 

8o«otrine  aloea 

H.  606 

Soda  powders 

ii.  104 

Soda,  prepnra([oDa  of 

ii.  866 

Soda:  bicarboDU 

ii.  SCS 

Sodai  boras 

ii.  809 

Soda  oarboDai 

ii.  866 

Sodie  earbonas  exsiccalna 

Ii.  868 

Sodn  et  potaaaa  urtrw 

ii.  537 

SoJes  murias 

U.  870 

U.  640 

ii.  687 

Sod>e  lulphM 

Ii.  631 

Sodii  chloridum 

ii.  370 

SoUnia 

ii.  422 

SoUnum  dulcanitrm 

ii.  422 

i.    60 

Soluble  lartar 

ii.  539 

Solutio  b»T7t»  muriatia 

ii.  369 

SohirioD  of  nvoLAie  of  Ammonia 

Ii.  653 

Solution  of  araenilB  of  potaaaa 

ii.  328 

Bolulion  of  chloride  of  barium 

ii.  369 

Solution  ofohloride  ofcaloium 

ii.  S68 

Solution  ofchloriDaledioda 

ii.  867 

Solution  of  chlorine 

ii.  863 

ii.  642 

Solution  of  citraio  of  poUMk 

ii.  660 

Solution  of  iodide  of  arsenic  and 

mercury 

ii,  828 

Solu.ioQ  of  iodide  of  iron 

i.4e4 

Solution  of  iodino,  compound 

ii.  362 

Solution  of  muriate  of  baryta 

ii.  369 

Solution  of  muriate  of  lime 

ii.  368 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  iron 

i.  466 

Solution  ofpernitrate  of  merour; 

ii.  802 

Solution  of  potBTOa 

ii.  862 

Solution  of  aubnoelalo  of  lead 

i.  167 

Solution   of  subacetate  of    lead. 

diluted 

i.  169 

Solution  of  Bulphale  of  morphia 

i.  777 

Solutions 

i.    63 

Solvents 

ii.  881 

Somniirabuliara,  artifloial 

ii.  173 

Souih  American  kino 

i.  122 

Spanish  flies,  as  a  diuretio 

ii.  liSO 

Spanish  fly 

8|)nrlium.-tM],Hriiim 

ii.  694 

Spcrmlnt 

L848 

Special  tberapeuties  and  pharma 

COIORT 

"  i.    96 

Spermaceti 

ii.  646 

Spiced  plaster 

ii.  768 

8pice<l  rhubarb 

ii.  608 

Spigeli» 

ii.  890 

ii.  890 

Spinal  elimulante 

j.  822 

Splrica 

i.  186 

i.  186 

Spirit  of  ammonia               i.  G77 

ii.  872 

Spirit  of  ammoDU^  aroiiMtio 

L678 

Spirit  of  ether  t.  TOl 

Spirit  of  Minderena  ii.  C6S 

Spirit  of  nitric  etber  II.  COS 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  m  diapho- 

retio  Ii.  656 


Spirilus  mthereus  nitrosus 

ii.  608 

SpiriiuB  athoris  compoaitui 
Spirilus  niheria  nitrioi 

1.701 

U.  608.666 

Spirilus  EBtheris  sulpburiei 

i.  701 

677 

ii.  872 

» 

678 

ii.  872 

SpiritUB  Mindereri 

it  653 

Spiritus  nilri  dulcU 

iL  608.  656 

Spiritus  rectifiealas 

i.  687 

Spirilus  Tini  galUci 

i.  684 

Sponging 

i.    74 

Spurred  rye 

ii.  TOO 

SquamiB  ferri 

1.461 

Squill 

11601 

Squill,  as  emetic 

ii.  464 

Squill,  aa  eipeeioraol 

Ii.  664 

ii.  666 

li.567 

Star  aniseed 

i.  848 

Starch 

ii.  827 

Starch,  mucilage  of 

il.  828 

Starch,  wheat 

Sutioe 

Statics  Caroliniana,  root  of 

Stimul.'int  narcotics 
StimulaniB,  arterial 
Stimulants,  cerebral 
Stimulants,  diffusible 
Stimulsnte.  general 
Stimulants,  nerrous 
Stimulants,  permanent 
StimulaniB,  spinal 
Stimulating  diaphoretics  ' 
Stimulating  tliurelica 
Slimulating  eipectorants 
Siimulatingnarcotioa 
Stimulation,  aa  a  Iberapeatio  pro- 


ii.  828 
i.  136 
i  136 
i.  4r>0 

ii.  722 
i.  640 
i.  6r>6 
1,640 
i.  487 
1  66.05 


ii.  Cll 
ii.  664 
1.640 


Stimutatioi 


.  general,  aa  a  thera- 
,  lucnl,  M  » therapen- 


Stramonium 
t^irwburg  turpentine 
Sirimj;er  solution 

Sirychnos  ignatia 
Slrychnos  nuz  toi 

SiypticB 
Sljrax 


iin)KX. 
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Stjrax  benzoin  ii. 

Styrax  officinale  ii. 

Subacetate  of  lead,  cerate  of  i. 

Subacetate  of  lead,  diluted  solu- 
tion of  i. 

Subacetate  of  lead,  solution  of  L 

Subcarbonate  of  iron  i. 

Subcutaneous  injection  i. 

Subcutaneous  injection,  instru- 
ment used  for  ii. 

Sublimatum  oorrosiTum  ii. 

Subnitrate  of  bismuth  i 

Suocus  limonum  iL 

Sudorifios  ii. 

Suet  ii. 

Sugar  ii. 

Sugar,  as  a  laxatiye  ii. 

Sugar  of  lead  i. 

Sugar-candy  ii. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa    i. 

Sulphate  of  cinchonia  i. 

Sulphate  of  cinchonidia  i. 

Sulphate  of  copper  i. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  as  emetic  ii. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  as  escharotic  ii. 

Sulphate  of  iron  i. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  astringent  solu- 
tion of  ]. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  ii. 

Sulphate  of  morphia  L 

Sulphate  of  morphia,  solution  of    i. 

Sulphate  of  potassa  ii. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  i. 

Sulphate  of  quinia,  impure  i. 

Sulphate  of  quinia,  pills  of  i. 

Sulphate  of  quinidia  i. 

Sulphate  of  soda  ii. 

Sulphate  of  sine  i. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  as  emetic  ii. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  as  escharotic  ii. 

Sulphosinapisin  ii. 

Sulphur  ii. 

Sulphur  antimonii  aureum  ii. 

Sulphur,  as  lazatiTe  ii. 

Sulphur  lotum  ii.  881, 

Sulphur  praecipitatum  ii. 

Sulphur  springs  ii. 

Sulphur,  washed  ii.  881, 

Sulphuret  of  potassium  ii. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

Sulphuric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid,  aromatic 

Sulphuric  acid,  as  escharotic 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted 

Sulphuric  ether 

Sulphurous  acid 

Sulphurous  baths,  artificial 

Sulphurous  waters,  natural 

Supersession,  as  a  therapoutio  pro- 
cess i. 

Supertartrate  of  potassa  ii. 

Suppositories  i. 

Swamp  hellebore  iL 

Sweet  almonds  ii. 
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11. 
1. 
1. 
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11. 

ii. 

•  • 

u. 


677 
680 
170 

169 

167 

455 

82 

906 
298 
431 
94 
636 
845 
820 
480 
156 
821 
136 
285 
285 
414 
460 
792 
462 

465 
529 
777 
777 
532 
279 
284 
281 
285 
531 
420 
458 
799 
752 
381 
78 
484 
484 
887 
890 
474 
891 
889 
861 
370 
804 
869 
687 
887 
898 
390 

55 
534 

71 
152 
888 


Sweet  flag  i.  359 

Sweet  marjoram  i.  851 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  ii.  608 
Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  as  diaphoretic  ii.  655 

Sydenham's  laudanum  i.  772 
Sympathy,  operation  of  medicines 

through  i.    24 

Symplocarpus  foetidus  i.  637 

Syrup  ii.  822 

Syrup  of  gum  arable  ii.  822 

Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  i.  484 

Syrup  of  squill,  compound  ii.  670 

Syrupi  i.    66 

Syrups  i.    66 

Syrupus  ferri  iodidi  i.  484 

Syrupus  scillae  compositus  ii.  670 

Systemic  remedies  i.  85,  95 


Tabacum 

Table  of  classification 

Tacca  arrow-root 

Tamarinds 

Tanacetum 

Tanacetum  yulgare 

Tannic  acid 

Tannin  of  galls 

Tansy 


ii.  124,  454 

i.    90 

ii.  829 

ii.  481 

i.  814,  u.  695,  717 

i.  814 

i.  113 

i.  118 

i.  814 


Tansy,  as  emmenagogue  ii.  695 

Tansy,  as  uterine  motor-stimulant  ii.  717 

Tapioca  ii.  880 

Tar  iL  616,  682,  769 

Tar,  as  expectorant 

Tar  ointment 

Tar  water 

Tar  water,  as  expectorant 

Taraxacum 

Taraxacum,  as  cholagogue 

Taraxacum  dens  leonis 

Tartar  emetic 

Tartar  emetic,  as  a  pustulating 
agent 

Tartar  emetic,  as  diaphoretic 

Tartar  emetic,  as  emetic 

Tartar  emetic,  as  expectorant 

Tartar  emetic  ointment 

Tartar  emetic  plaster 

Tartar  emetic,  poisoning  by 

Tartar  emetic,  therapeutic  appli- 
cations of 

Tartaric  acid 

Tartarized  antimony 

Tartarized  antimony,  as  emetic 

Tartarized  iron 

Tartarized  soda 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  ii.    55 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa, 

as  diaphoretic  ii.  645 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa, 

as  emetic  ii.  455 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa, 

as  expectorant  ii.  664 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa, 

as  pustulant  ii.  767 

Tartrate  of  iron  and  ammonia        L  471 


•  • 

11. 

682 

•  • 

11. 

760 

•  • 

11. 

619 

•  • 

11. 

682 

•  • 

11. 

598 

•  • 

11. 

689 

iL 

598 

•  • 

11. 

55 

ii. 

767 

•  • 

11. 

645 

•  • 

11. 

455 

•  • 

11. 

664 

li. 

769 

ii. 

769 

u. 

61 

iL 

66 

•  • 

11. 

102 

ii. 

55 

ii. 

455 

• 

1. 

469 

•  • 

11. 

587 

930 


INDEX. 


Tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa  i.  409 
Tartrate  of  potassa  ii.  639 
Tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  il.  687 
Tasteless  ague  drop  ii.  829 
Tea  i.  627 
Tea-berry  i.  863 
Temperament,  as  a  modifying  in- 
fluence i.  86 
Terebinthina  ii.  611 
Terebinthina  Canadensis  ii.  612 
Terebinthinate  vapour  baths  i.  668 
Terebinthinates,  as  rubefacient  ii.  767 
Terra  Japonica  i.  126 
Testa  proeparata  ii.  876 
Thea  bohea  i.  627 
Thea  viridis  i.  627 
Thebaic  tincture  i.  769 
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